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PART  L— ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


nwi 


CLINICAL    REPORTS, 

At  Newton's  Clinical  Institute.     Sbrvicb  of  Propbsbor  Newton. 


KETOftTSO  BY  PROF.  S.  FBKIMAN. 


REMARKS. 

GnUlemen^ — ^I  propoce  to  illiutnte  the  prac- 
tice I  teach  jou  this  winter,  by  cases  which 
will  be  treated  before  the  clinic;  and  I  hope 
thereby  to  be  able  to  conrinee  you  that  our  sys- 
tem of  pnctiee  possesses  many  advantages  orer 
-tte  old  school,  as  it  is  based  opon  a  dii&reat 
paliiologiea]  prineiple.  I  do  not  promise  that  the 
waards  of  onr  infant  institntion  will  affi>rd  as  grAt 
n  nnmber  of  patients  or  the  same  Tariety  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  some  older  and  richly  endowed 
institntioBs ;  hot  I  will  promise  to  give  yon  a 
coarse  of  instmetion  in  clinical  practice,  and  de- 
moostrate  that  which  will  prove  to  yon  that  so 
great  a  percentage  of  cures  are  not,  or  will  not  be 
Jbnnd  in  any  similar  institntion. 

The  enterprise  of  establishing  this  inatitotion 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
may  be  oonsidered  a  haiardoas  one ;  and  so  it  is ; 
yet  Dr.  O.  S.  Newton  and  myself  have  undo:  taken 
it,  and  will  carry  it  out;  and  we  are  grateful. 
Gentlemen,  to  know  that  so  many  of  yon  do 
really  appreciate  the  benefit  which  yon  are  to  en- 
joy from  it.  It  is  encouraging  to  us,  and  we  will 
do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  give  you  instruc- 
tion, and  afibrd  fscilities  which  are  not  to  be  en- 
joyed eUewhere. 


FIRST  CLINIC,  NovKMBKR  4, 1853, 

Cass  I. — Mrs.  L.  JHseoie  Cancer  of  the  face, 
located  in  front  and  near  the  ear.  Presented  as 
cured  by  three  applications  of  the  Zinc  Plaster, 
etc.  Also ;  Poi^IUce  Ulanus  Knlva,  to  assist  sup- 
puration. The  case  has  been  under  treatment  for 
three  weeks,  and  is  now  well. 

Ca8X  n. — John  Bamett,  Illinois.  Age  45. — 
Diaene — Fungous  Cancer  of  the  right  temple, 
extending  to  the  eyebrow  and  over  the  malar 
bone;  was  as  lai-ge  as  a  hen's  egg.  Has  been 
treated  five  months ;  is  nearly  well. 

Treatment — ^.  Zinc  Powder,  alternated  with 
Sesq.  Carb.  Potass.;  using  poultices  of  Ulmus  Ful- 
va  to  favor  suppuration,  Meyer's  and  the  Zinc  Oint. 
to  assist  in  healing;  propose  using  straps  to  con- 
tract the  sore. 

Cabb  m.— Jacob  Jennings,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Age 
61.  Disease — Cancerona  Ulcer  of  the  scalp,  and 
neerasis  of  the  external  table  of  the  skull.  The 
nicer  was  nearly  circular,  and  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  elevated  and  spongy  edges;  in  the 
eenter  of  the  nicer,  the  inienal  plate  of  the  skull 
had  disappeared,  and  the  brain  eonld  be  seen  pal- 
sating.    Patient  much  debilitated  and  low-spiiited. 

T^eatment^Jk.      Zinc  Powder,  applied  eveiy 
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day  for  four  days ;  tKen  use  Elm  poultice  to  faror 
suppuration.  The  sore  presented  a  healthj  ap- 
pearance 'f  the  sequestrium  commenced  coming  off; 
proposed  strapping  with  adhesive  plaster. 

Cask  iv.— John  Simmons,  Ashbybnrgh,  Hop- 
kins CO.,  Ky.  Age  56.  i)M/fa#tf— Herpetic  Oph- 
thalmia,  Herpes  of  the  nose  and  upper  part  of  the 
face,  Pterj'gium  of  both  eyes,  and  some  opacity  of 
the  coraea — more  of  the  right  than  left.  Turgid- 
ity  of  the  blood  vessels  leading  over  the  comoa, 
left  most  congested;  can  not  tell  a  black  from 
a  white  man  30  yards  off. 

Con.  Treatmeni^^.  Comp.  Syr.  Stil.  3j., 
three  times  a  day. 

Local  Treat.— ^.  Hydrastis  grs.  ix;  Tine. 
Aconite  3  j.;  water  J  ij.  Apply  to  the  eye  sii 
times  a  day.  Cut  the  blood  vessels  passing 
over  the  cornea;  cut  off  the  Pterygium;  cut  the 
blood  vessels  once  in  three  days.  Herpes — ^Used 
Oint.  of  White  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Case  v. — ^Tliomas  J.  Gould,  Cincinnati.  Age 
10.  Disease — Intermittent  Fever.  When  seven 
months  of  age  fell  into  the  fire  and  burned  his 
face.  The  eye  is  much  distorted.  Has  ialcrmit- 
tent  fever;  treated  by  Dr.  0.  E.  Newton ;  got 
better;  went  into  the  countiy,  and  it  returned. — 
October  10 — ^Prescribed,  Jl.  Tine.  Kern.  Mur. 
Result,  chill  every  third  day,  instead  of  two  per 
day.  fifovember  4 — Prescribed  Tiuc.  Gelseminum 
XV  gtts.,  three  times  a  day  until  it  produces  iU 
specific  effects,  (numbness  of  the  eyelids,  etc.) 

Case  vi. — Patrick  Norman,  Cincinnati.  Age 
68.  Disease — ^Incipient  Varicose  Ulcers  of  the 
right  leg,  near  its  middle  and  anterior  portion. 
Also,  subacute  phlebitis  of  the  internal  Saphenic 
vein.  Health  feeble  and  delicate;  part  congested 
uneven  and  morbidly  sensitive ;  feet  edematous 
and  cold;  congested  part  red  and  inclined  to  ulcer- 
ate. This  species  of  old  sure  legs  belongs  to  bro- 
ken-down constitutious. 

Treatment — Local  wet  roller,  stim.  liniment, 
warm  foot  bath,  etc.  If  the  liniment  produces 
vesication,  use  warm  water.  If  the  patient  had  a 
good  constitution,  I  would  use  cold  water.  These 
ulcers  are  apt  to  involve  the  periosteum  and  induce 
exostosis.  And  here,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeiDg  the  effect  of  a  treatment 
which  aims  only  to  help  nature  throw  from  the 
system  a  cause  which  will,  if  not  removed,  destroy 
by  disorganizing  more  or  less  of  the  healthy  tissues 
of  the  body. 

Cask  vu.— John  B.  Hix,  Cincinnati.    Age  18. 


Disease — Chronic  Periostitis  and  Ostitis  with  caries. 
Cause — Januaiy,  1850,  fell  and  bruised  the  knee 
and  thigh-bone.  Inflammation  and  much  swelling 
was  induced.  June,  '50,  an  abscess  formed,  and 
was  lanced;  it  discharged  much  pus;  other  openings 
formed  by  ulceration,  and  discharged  pus  and  pieces 
of  bone.  Not  much  pain  now.  The  thigh  is  twice 
as  large  as  its  normal  size,  indurated  and  dense; 
the  bone  and  periosteum  are  much  enlarged,  and 
the  diseased  bone  discharges  now  one  quart  e 
day  from  three  orifices.    Patient  rather  feeble. 

Local  Treatment — Hot  lard-oil  applied  alter- 
nately with  stim.  liniment.  Inject  into  the  sinoses 
Sesq.  Carb.  Potass.  3  ^^  ^^  3  tj-  ^^^er. 

Con.  Treatment — Ijc.  Comp.  Syr.  Stil.  J  *^'» 
[od.  Potass.  3  j.;  mix;  give  3  j  three  times  a  day. 

Cask  viii. — John  J.  Wilson,  Crittenden,  Ky. 
Age  28.  Disease — ^Ascites.  Has  been  sick  for 
several  months;  can  not  assign  any  cause  for  the 
attack.  His  abdomen  is  much  distended;  he  is 
very  feeble;  has  vomiting  frequently;  bowels  rather 
constipated. 

Treaimeni — 5?.  Comp.  Powder  of  Jalap  3  ij.; 
Tart.  Potass.  3  ij.;  mix;  and  give  one-half  three 
times  a  day  until  free  catharsis  is  produced;  vapor 
bath  morning  and  evening  to  keep  up  perspiration. 


SECOND  CLINIC,  Tcesdat,  Nov.  8. 

Cask  ».— Robert  Baaketville.  Age  39.  Dif- 
ease — ^Indurated  and  swelled  testicle,  Testicle 
much  swollen,  inflamed,  and  painful.  Scrotom 
very  red;  testicle  four  inches  in  diameter.  Was 
hart  by  a  blow  from  •  windlass.  The  spermaiie 
chord  is  also  swollen  and  inflamed ;  it  fills  the 
external  inguinal  ring;  is  very  sensitive.  Scrotum 
was  punctured  and  dibcliarged  a  little  somm  and 
blood.  Patient  can  scarcely  walk  from  pain  of  the 
part. 

Dreatment — Warm  fomentations  of  hops  and 
tanzy  at  night,  and  ammoniated  liniment  by  day. 
Cath.  of  Comp.  Powder  of  Jalap  in  one  drachm 
doses,  until  free  catharsis  fe  induced. 

Mechanical — Suspensory  bag  worn  in  the  day 
time;  use  low  diet,  and  avoid  much  exercise. 

Cask  z. — John  Reed,  Cincinnati.  Age  11.— > 
Disease — Curved  Spine.  Commenced  by  a  pain 
in  the  left  side,  and  then  in  the  right.  Has  cur- 
vature, right  lateral  below,  and  left  lateral  above. 

Treatment — Commenced  October  8,  by  using  an 
irritating  plaster  over  the  lower  curvature  in  the 
lumbar  region.  Vesication  was  induced;  then  the 
sore  dressed  with  Meyer's  Ointment. 
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Con.  Treatment — ^Qr.  Comp.  Sjr.  Stillingia 
3  ▼].;  lod.  Potass.  3  j.  Dose,  one  dnchm  three 
times  a  day.  Stop  if  nausea  U  induced.  Is  im- 
proTinfc;  not  so  mneh  pain  as  before. 

MfckoHieal  Treaimeni^^uA  Dr.  Daniers  curv- 
ature brace.    Had  spasms  at  first,  but  none  now. 

Cask  xf.— L.  D.  DUetue — Secondary  Syphilis 
•ad  foUienkr  nicention  of  the  larynx  and  fiincee; 
ealaifieiBent  and  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.— 
Commenced  February,  1853.  Vegetations  on  the 
penis.  No  buboes  from  absoiption  of  the  pus; 
sensation  of  rawness  and  soreness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat.  Local  disease  of  the 
penis  cured  previous  to  seeing  him.  Blotches  of 
a  yellow  color  upon  the  neck,  face,  and  body. 

CffH.  Treatwieni — Comp.  Syr.  Stil.  3  J^  i  ^^^• 
Paiass.  3  i.;  m.  Dose,  one  drachm  three  times  a 
day.  lod.  Potassium  destroys  the  fibrine  of  the 
Uood  in  large  doses,  but  in  the  abore  quantity  does 
not  injure  the  stomach;  yet  it  may  increase  the  ex- 
isting headache. 

Tteuiwunt  of  ThroM^^,  Argent  Nit.  3  j.; 
watetr  3  j.;  use  with  a  probang  once  a  day.  Also, 
Hydrastis  Canadensis  3  j.;  water  3  XJ-  ^rg^e 
frequently  through  the  day. 

Cast  xu.— ^ohn  Cassily.  Dif^M^— Had  chills 
im  August,  1853.  Vomited  daily;  swelling  and 
tumefiKtion  of  the  preicordia ;  food  causes  pain; 
breathing  short  and  oppressed;  lies  best  on  the 
left  side;  headache  all  the  time;  acid  stomach; 
some  spinal  irritation  opposite  the  eighth  dorsal 
▼artabra;  has  beau  subject  to  a  cough  the  last 
twelve  months;  sputa  white  and  frathy,  alter- 
nately wlfcite  and  yellow.  No  particular  time  for 
eottgbidg;  spleen  not  enlarged;  some  soreness  of 
the  lungs.    But  the  disease  is  in  the  stomach. 

2^f0tMi^nU-Jjk,  Pttlr.  Hydrastis  Canad.,  Prinos 
Verticillatas,  aa.  3j-;m.  Make  three  powdeif;  add 
one  to  half.pint  of  hot  water;  let  it  cool,  and  use 
this  amount  daily.  Repeat  next  day.  Use  Alk. 
bath,  with  friction,  twice  a  day.  Diet — ^Avoid 
eo£ba,  grease,  and  meats;  use  black  tea,  crack- 
en,  etc 

Caax  m.— Jennings.  Cancer.  Improving. — 
Sequestrum  sieve-like  and  sloughing.  Dressed 
bdbra  the  class.  Used  the  adhesive  straps  to  fiivor 
normal  gTanulationa;  may  have  to  use  caustic. 

Cask  IT. — SimmoBS.  Heipetie  Ophthalmia. — 
Mack  better.  Can  distinguish  a  black  from  a 
s  white  man  30  yards  off.  Heipes  better.  Pre- 
vioui  treatment  eontinued. 

Case  t.— ^uld.  Intermittent  Ferer.  Slight 
to-day,  but  a  littte  better. 


Case  vi.^-Patrick  Norma.  Varicose  ulcers. — 
Better;  skin  clearer,  one  spot  in  the  center  of  the 
inflamed  part  disposed  to  ulcerate;  sensitive;  foot 
wanner;  edema  of  the  foot  less.  Continued  the 
treatment. 

Cask  vii. — Hix.  Periostitis,  Caries,  and  Hy- 
pertrophy  of  the  femur.  Improving.  Continue  the 
previous  treatment. 

CASBvnx. — ^Wilson.  Ascites.  Improving  slow- 
ly. Paracentisis  has  been  performed,  and  two  gal- 
lons of  water  have  been  drawn  oflT;  is  now  using 
Alk.  bath  once  a  day.  $;.  Juniper  berries  3  j.; 
enpatorium  purpureum  3J*;  Holland  Gin  Oj.; 
digest.  Dose,  two  ounces  once  in  three  hours. 
Diet — ^Mild  soup,  and  crackers.  Continue  the 
Hydragogue  Cathartic;  hot  cloth  to  the  abdomen 
to  alleviate  the  pain,  which  is  periodical,  coming 
on  at  night. 

Cabs  xnt. — ^Michael  McDonald.  Disease — ^In*> 
dolent  ulcers  of  the  shin,  three  in  number— left 
leg,  one  near  the  external  maUeolos;  caused  by 
being  cut  with  a  board,  was  swelled  and  very  pain- 
ful; it  nearly  healed,  and  then  fungus  presented 
itself. 

Tretstment^^y  Dr.  P.  Kirby.  First,  by  cold 
water  and  bandage ;  used  Pulv.  Zinc  Sulphas 
two  days,  then  Sesq.Carb.  Potass,  until  the  fungus 
was  disorganized,  then  applied  Meyer's  Ointment. 
Four  last  days  doing  nothing  'or  it;  is  doing  well. 
Sores  covered  with  a  thick  scab.  Each  sore  was 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Treatwieni — Continue  the  previous  application  of 
Meyer's  Ointment. 

Cask  xiv. — ^Templeton  Gaines,  Ky.  Disease — 
Chronic  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  liga- 
ments of  the  ankle  aud  tarsal  joints. 

Treatmeni — Counter  irritation;  liniment,  low- 
diet,  and  avoid  exercise. 

Cask  xv. — ^Timothy  Mano,  Cincinnati.  Dtif- 
cMtf^-Disunited  frseture  of  the  middle  of  the  »•■ 
dios.  It  was  adjusted;  the  bandage  kept  on  for 
ten  days,  when  he  presented  himself;  took  oflT  the 
splints  and  roller;  arm  painful  and  much  swoUen.. 

TreaimtiU — ^Re-apply  splints  and  roller,  and  use 
cold  water  dressing. 

Casbxvx. — ^A.  L.  JKsMtfc^-Sore  finger;  eaused 
by  iignry  which  split  up  the  back  of  the  first 
phalange  of  the  index  finger;  it  nearly  healed;, 
some  frsgments  of  the  bone  were  sloughed  oflT; 
fnngous  growth  followed,  protruding  at  the  end 
of  the  finger. 
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Treatn^nU-'^JmBiic  of  Zinc  Sulp.  to  diwrgan- 
Ue  tlte  fungus. 

THIRD  CLINIC.  NovMiBBa  11, 1853. 

Cask  xvii.— Antkony  lUne.  Age  60.  J>«. 
Wfi— Chronic  Conjunctiyiti».  Been  sore  for  five 
weeVs;  caused  by  a  cold;  pain  across  the  eye-ball; 
eyes  very  watery;  conjunctiva  thickened  and  con- 
gested. Had  no  fever,  except  in  the  eyes;  sleeps 
until  midnight,  then  awakes  from  pwn.  I  use 
itimulaoti  ia  such  cases. 

TretUmeni-^Vc.  Hydrastis  grs.  xi;  Tine.  Capsi- 
cum 3  ss.;  water  J  iij.  Apply  six  times  a 
day.  At  night,  use  a  cold  Elm  poultice.  The 
eornea  is  disposed  to  ulcerate;  must  be  arrested 
soon,  if  possible. 

Cask  xviil— Absalom  Leaper,  Heniy  county, 
lo.  Age  50.  DwtftfJ^^-Cancer  of  the  ear  and 
side  of  the  face;  the  lower  part  of  the  ear  had 
sloughed  off,  and  the  rim  of  the  ear  contained  two 
fiftulous  pipes,  one  three  inches  long  and  the  other 
two;  the  sore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lace  was 
over  the  parotid  gland.  He  had  been  treated  by 
physicians  in  Iowa,  but  became  worse.  Has  been 
under  treatment  by  Prof.  Newton. 

Treaiment^liinc  Powder  to  disorganize  the  mor- 
bid growth;  alternated  the  Zinc  with  Sesq.  Carb. 
Potassa;  use  poultice  of  Ulmus  Fulva  to  fovor  sup- 
puration and  reduce  the  inflammation.  Split  open 
the  fistulous  pipes,  and  insert  Sesq.  Carb.  Potassa 
and  cotton,  to  disorganize  the  same.  Incision 
healed;  not  sound;  inserted  seatons;  induced  more 
sloughing;  inflammation  subsided;  doing  well; 
used  warm  water  to  the  inflamed  cartilage  of  the 
ear,  to  reduce  inflammation. 

Cask  xix.— Michael  Courtney.    Age  8.    JDm- 

fose ^Scrofulous   ulceration  and  enlargement  of 

the  lymphatic  glands,  and  ulcer  of  the  hand.  It 
came  like  a  boil.  The  ligaments  of  the  carpus  are 
involved;  it  gives  no  pain.  Has  been  sore  for  two 
years;  was  healed  for  a  weA  and  returned. 

2V^«/j»KF«<— ft.  Comp.  Syr.  StiUingia  3  j., 
three  times  a  day. 

local  Treaimeni-^lni^ci  Sesq.  Carb.  Potiw.  x 
grs.  to  3  j.  Water,  daily. 

Case  xx.— 2)iJ^<M'!^-Strabismus  of  the  left  eye. 
Operation  by  Prof.  Freeman;  patient  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform;  no  pain.;  operation  suc- 
cessful; normal  parallism  of  the  eye  restored. 

Cask  xxi.— Richard  Hooper.  Dw<r««— Inflam- 
mation and  tenderness  of  the  ligaments  of  the  an- 
kle joint,  the  sequel  to  a  dislocation  which  occurred 


eight  weeks  since,  (November  11.)    Still  improy. 
ing. 

Trealmfnt — Continue  the  stlm.  linament  during 
the  day,  and  shower  the  ankle  in  the  morning. 

Cask  iv. — Simmons.  Herpetic  Ophthalmia.  Im- 
pioving.  Cut  the  engorged  blood-vessels  leading 
toward  the  center  of  the  cornea. 

Cask  ix— Robert  Baskerville.  Indurated  and 
swelled  testicle.  Improving.  Prescribed,  ft. — 
Hunn's  Life  Drops  J  ij.;  Olive  Oil  3  j.;  Tine. 
Capsicum  3  ij.;  m.;  use  as  a  liniment.  Continue 
the  fomentations 

Cask  vi. — ^Patrick  Norman.  i>M<f£M^— Varicose 
veins.  No  soreness  except  at  a  small  point  where 
the  previous  disposition  to  ulceration  existed;  red- 
ness disappeared.    Continue  the  roller,  as  before. 

Cask  vii. — John  B.  Hix.  JHiease — ^Periostitis 
and  Ostitis.  Improving;  continued  the  previous 
treatment. 


FOURTH  CLINIC,  Novsmbkr  15, 1853. 

Cask  xi. — Disease — Secondary  Syphilis.  Head- 
ache to-day;  supposed  to  be  aggravated  by  the 
lod.  Potassa.  Used  the  probang  (with  sol.  Argent 
Nitre  3  j.  to  water  J  j.;)  before  the  class;  not 
much  change;  continue  the  previous  treatment. 

Cask  x. — A.  Leaper.  Cancer  of  the  ear.  Bis- 
charged  cured. 

Cask  xix. — ^Michael  Courtney.  Disease^Serof- 
ulous  ulcer  of  the  hands.  Ulcer  improving;  con- 
tinue the  treatmeut. 

Cask  xvn. — ^Authony  Kane.  Disease — ^Chronic 
Conjunctivitis.  Better;  not  so  much  pain.  Con- 
tinue the  previous  treatment 


FIFTH  CLINIC,  Novkmrkk  18,  1853. 

Cask  ix  . — ^Robert  Baskerville.  Swelled  testicle. 
Much  better;  testicle  softer,  smaller,  and  not  pain- 
fol;  scrotum  white;  no  pain  on  pressure;  discharges 
a  little  serous  pus  at  the  sore. 

Treaiwkeni'^'CQVk\AWSkt  the  former  treatment 

Cask  in. — Jennings.  Cancer.  Still  improv- 
ing. Sequestrum  was  taken  off  during  the  week; 
the  granulations  are  healthy.  Dressed  before  the 
class. 

Treatwunt — Continue  the  strapping. 

Cask  v.— Gould.    Intermittent  fever.    Had  as 
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ekiUs  or  liefer  rinee  wiag  |fc.  Snlph.  Quinine  gn. 
iq.;  Tine.  G«liie»innm  gUa.  zx.  Oive  fire  times 
per  dftj. 

SVMiAHtfii/— Continne  {fr.  Tine.  Gelseminnm  z?; 
Snip.  Quinine,  gn,  ij.;  gire  three  timet  *  day. 

Case  xx.— i)i#^««^— StnbismuB.  Bestontion 
of  the  ocuUr  penlysiB  andrunal  axis  complete;  no 
inflammation;  doing  well. 

Can  xm. — ^Anthony  Kane.  Chronic  Conjnne- 
ti?iti«.  Better;  not  much  pain  in  the  eyee.  Con- 
juBctira  not  so  much  engorged;  medicine  pained 
but  few  minutes. 

TVm^mmi^— Continue  the  former  treatment. 

IHH — Aroid  grease,  stimulating  food,  coii&e, 
tea,  and  ^irits. 

M€markt^T)M  disease  is  the  result  of  toipid 
action;  thus  bleeding,  leeches,  cupping,  and  calo- 
mel would  be  injurious,  and  stimulants  are  requir- 
ed. In  opacity  of  the  cornea,  I  use  Tine.  Capsi- 
cum, Ilydrsstin,  and  Sweet  Oil  stronger  than  in 
Conjunctiritis. 

Cam  xxii.r-John  O.  Donaldson.  Age  29. — 
Diteate  Weakness  of  the  lower  extremities.  Was 
hnit,  in  1850,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  col- 
nmn,  by  a  fidl  which  caused  paralysis  of  the  lower 
cortremities,  inroluntary  fecal  and  urinaiy  dis- 
chaiges.  Waa  confined  to  bed  for  twelve  months, 
in  the  Commercial  Hospital.  Bowels  very  coetire 
during  that  time.  Has  be^n  out  of  the  Hospital 
two  years.  His  legs  are  resuming  their  natural 
senaibility;  for  the  last  six  months  still  improving 
a  little.  Was  bUstered  and  issue  used  over  the 
spine  while  in  the  Hospital.  Legs  are  now  rather 
numb  and  feet  cold. 

TrctUmeni — Seaton  or  irritating  plaster  over  the 
loins;  electricity,  and  small  doses  of  strychnine. 

Caa  xxm.— Bsaiel  SalliTan.  2)»fM#«^Folli- 
colar  symptoms— Cough,  pain  and  soreness  in  the 
ch«t.  Since  August  1st,  16S3,  had  ferer  and 
a  lump  in  the  left  side.  Had  no  chills;  lies  on  the 
right  side,  to  lie  on  the  left  makes  him  cough, 
cooghs  as  soon  as  he  turns  on  the  other;  expectorates 
blood  and  pos;  was  treated  four  weeks  in  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital;  better  since  he  l^i;  uvula  elon- 
gated; throat  presenting  a  dark  and  purulent  ap- 
peaianee;  follicnlar  disease  of  the  throat  and  poa. 
terior  nares.  Suppose  the  disease  commenced  in 
the  throat.  Had  no  cough,  or  inflammation,  or 
irritation  of  the  throat  until  the  fever  spoken  of. 
Duease  may  commence  in  the  throat  and  pass 
into  the  lungs.  Has  some  adhesion  and  hepatiza- 
tion of  the  lungs. 


SIXTH  CLINIC,  NovufBBA  23, 1853. 

Cass  xi. — Secondary  Syphilis.  Pain  in  the 
head;  the  same  kept  up  by  lod.  Potass.;  tonsils 
the  same,  but  skin  better;  blotches  lees;  throat  bet* 
ter;  may  hare  to  excise  the  tonsils. 

!nnMiApi«a^— Contiane  the  previous  treatment 

Cask  xxiii. — Daniel  Sullivan.  Disease — Fol- 
licular  disease  of  the  pharynx  post-nares  larynx  and 
fauces;  has  had  no  prescription  yet. 

l^eatmsfU — '^.  Tincture  Aconite  3j.;  Syrup 
Ginger  3  jv. ;  m.  Dose  one  drachm  three  times  a 
day;  this  is  for  the  cough.  Timic — Jfg.  Precip. 
Carb.  Iron  3  j.;  common  salt  3  ^j-;  make  three 
powders;  give  one  three  times  a  day.  The  thera- 
peutical action  of  every  thing  used  should  be  to  in- 
crease  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  blood.  ]^. 
Sol.  Argent  Nit.;  use  once  a  day  with  a  probang. 
Alk.  bath  used  night  and  morning. 

Can  XXIV. — ^Bamey  Tracey.  Age  23.  Dis- 
ease— Irritation  and  hepatization  of  the  left  lung. 
Been  sick  one  year;  the  cough  was  so  severe  as 
to  confine  him  to  bed  for  seven  weeks ;  mother's 
brother  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs ;  no  pain  now; 
used  to  have  pain;  vomits  after  breakfast  over 
since  attacked;  has  alternating  diarrhcea  and  cos- 
tiveness.  The  last  nine  months  has  had  pain 
and  sensation  of  weight  on  the  stomach;  vom- 
iting relieves;  expectorates  sometimes  yellow  fluid, 
sometimes  white  mucus.  Pneumogastric  nerve 
slightly  affected;  left  lung  badly  diseased;  hepati- 
zation of  left  lung;  only  a  small  part  of  it  emits 
sound  on  percussion.  Bight  lung  weak;  pus  comes 
from  the  left  lung;  there  is  danger  of  softening 
and  ulceration.  Young  physicians  might  treat 
this  for  dyspepsia,  The  primaiy  disease  is  in  the 
lungs.  Observe  whether  the  extremity  or  middle 
of  a  nerra  is  involred.  Be  eautiona  of  your  diag* 
nosis. 

Cans  xxT. — John  Given.  Age  27.  Disease-^ 
Inflamed  and  ulcerated  finger.  Bitten  by  a  man 
five  weeks  since;  the  ungual  phalange  was  bitten 
through;  it  was  much  swollen  and  very  painful. 
The  fingej  was  three  times  its  normal  size,  with 
eommnnieating  fistulous  pipes.  Dr.  Kirby  took 
him  from  the  old  school  physicians,  who  wished  to 
amputate  it.  The  former  physician  punctured  it, 
which  caused  much  pain ;  they  also  used  twenty 
leeches  on  it. 

Trsmimsni — ^First.  Zinc  Sulphate  in  solution; 
inject  for  two  days,  then  use  Sesq.  Carb.  Potass.; 
keeping  down  the  inflammation  and  soreness  with 
Elm  poultice. 
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CisB  ni. — ^Mr.  J.  Jennings.     Cancer  of  the 
scalp.    Improring;  sore  dressed  before  the  class. 
J}reatment — Continue  the  former  treatment 

Case  Tin.--^immons.  Herpetic  OphthalmiA.— 
Discharged  cured;  conld  see  as  well  as  ever  with 
the  right  eye;  left  eye  clear,  excepting  one  small 
spo^  this  is  gradually  disappearing.  Ordered  to 
continue  the  application  to  the  left  eye. 

Case  ?in. — J.  J.  Wilson.  Ascites.  Changed 
prescription;  improving  under  the  former;  water 
diminishing. 

Treatment—''^.  Quinine  xx  grs.;  Hydrastin. 
XX  grs.;  Prus.  Iron  xv  grs.;  Morphine  grs.  ij.;  m. 
Make  8  powders;  take  one  every  three  hours. — 
Pulse  stronger;  no  pain,  and  slept  better  last  night. 
Some  symptoms  of  Jaundice. 

D^eaitnetU — Continue  the  prescription;  stop  the 
wine  tonic  and  the  dinretic  tincture. 

Case  v.— Thomas  J.  Gould.  Intermittent  fever. 
Dischai^ged  cured ! 


SEVENTH  CLINIC,  Novkmbke  25. 

Case  xvii  — Anthony  Kane.  Ophthalmia.  Eyes 
better.  Exposed  his  eyes  to  the  sun;  more  pain 
to*day.  Has  been  free  from  pain  for  three  days 
previous. 

^eainuiU — Keep  the  house,  and  dilute  the  col- 
lyrinm  one-half.    Use  poultice  of  Elm  at  night. 

Cabe  VII.— Hix.  Periostitis  and  Ostitis.  A  lit- 
tle pain  at  times;  tumefaction  less;  better;  showed 
some  pieces  of  bone  half  inch  in  length,  and 
wedge-shaped. 

Treatment — Continue  previous  treatment. 

Case  xxvi, — ^Larkin.  Age  26.  J)uease — Syphil- 
is.  Contracted  the  disease  last  August;  had  no 
treatment  for  six  weeks.  Eruption  on  the  face  for 
nine  days;  glands  of  groin  much  enlarged  after 
the  chancres  healed.  Nine  days  after  the  chancres 
healed  the  bubo  made  its  appearance. 

Treatment — (^thaitics  and  alteratives.  Jfc. — 
Comp.  Syr.  Stil.  3  F-;  lod.  Potass.  3j.;  m.;  give 
one  drachm  thi^ee  times  a  day;  Alk.  bath. 

Case  xxvm. — ^Mrs.  Margery.  IHseaae — ^Icte- 
rus; Commenced  October  19th.  Premonitory 
Symptoms — ^vomiting,  pressure  and  sensation  of 
weight  on  the  stomach;  pain  in  the  left  side  and 
back;  left  side  much  enlarged.  Diarrhcna  alter- 
nating with  costiveness;  the  whole  snrfoce  present- 
ing a  very  icterode  appearance;  a  little  fever; 
tongue  coated.  Primary  cause  is  in  the  liver; 
probably  subacute  hepatitis. 


Treaiment-^lje,  Hydrastis  Canad.  3j.;  Feni 
Phosp.  3  j.;  Syrup  Ginger  J  viii.;  m.  Take  two 
table-spoonfulls  three  times  per  day.  Counter  ir- 
ritation over  the  stomach.  Diet — ^Light,  and  easy 
of  digestion. 

Case  xx. — Strabismus.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  xxix. — ^Edward  King.     Age  24.     Dis* 

tf AT^^-Oatoract.  of  nine  yean  standing.  Caused 
by  being  struck  in  the  eye  with  a  nail,  which 
produced  in  the  course  of  four  horn's  some  conjunc- 
tivitis and  pain  in  the  eye;  from  this  period  vision 
became  gradually  affected,  until  the  cataract  was 
matured  and  totid  blindness  of  the  affected  eye  is 
the  result. 

Treaimeni — ^Let  it  alone  while  the  opposite  eye 
is  good.  If  the  other  eye  fail,  then  I  would  ad- 
vise couching. 

Case  xxz. — John  Baskerville;  age  12.  Tape- 
worm. When  four  years  of  age  he  passed  seven 
yards  of  the  tape-worm,  and  three  weeks  after 
passed  five  yards  more;  since  then  he  has  passed 
more  or  less  of  the  worm  at  difl^rent  periods;  when 
he  had  passed  a  part  of  the  worm,  he  caught  hold 
of  it  and  broke  it;  he  should  have  coiled  it  on  a 
stick  and  used,  but  slight  traction.  If  the  head 
only  is  left,  it  will  reproduce.  , 

Treatment — ^Pomegranate  prepared  as  directed 
by  the  Eclectic  Dispensatory. 


EIGHTH  CLINIC,  November  29. 

Case  xxxi. — ^N.  Wooland;  age  30.  Chronic 
Ophthalmia  of  both  eyes,  caused  by  cold ;  com- 
menced three  years  since;  the  right  eye  is  better 
than  the  left ;  is  affected  with  double  pterygium, 
which  extends  across  the  cornea,  making  him  see 
several  objects  at  the  same  time.  The  cornea  of 
the  left  eye  is  partially  opaque;  incipient  ulceration 
of  the  cornea  developing  itself.  The  eyes  are  very 
painful,  and  the  patient  has  to  be  led.  Has  been 
treated  for  three  years. 

Treatment — ^The  pterygium  was  removed,  and 
then  the  following  was  prescribed:  l^.  Hydras* 
tin.  grs.  XX.;  Tine.  Aconite  3  ss.;  water  J  ij. 
Apply  five  times  a  day;  apply  a  cold  poultice  of 
Ulmus  Fulva  at  night.  I  think  the  right  eye  can 
be  saved  by  this  treatment,  and  cutting  the  vessels 
which  pass  through  the  cornea. 

Case  xxxii. — ^N.  L.;  age  18.  Hypcrtropy  of 
both  tonsils.  Disease  commenced  when  seven 
years  of  age;  has  had  quinsy  frequently;  both  are 
much  indurated;  the  right  is  larger  than  the  left; 
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the  lift  eoataiiiB  a  little  pos;  they  oVrtruct  respirt- 
tkm,  and  leboriog  under  chronic  inflammation, 
keep  ttp  eontinaona  irritation  with  its  nnpleemnt 
sjBptonu. 

Trg^in/ml — ^Excised  with  the  guillotine  hj  Prof. 
Newton.  Directed  an  application  of  Qr.  Argent 
Nit  3  J**  ^*ter  3  j.;  m,;  apply  with  a  prohang 
three  times  per  week.  Gargle  the  throat  with  Q;. 
Hydrastie  Canadeniia  3  J*  ^  water  3  iv. 

Com,  Tteaiwumt^^.  lod.  Pot.  3  j.;  waUr  J  i?.; 
m.;  take  one  drachm  three  times  a  day. 

Cask  zxxm. — Cnnningham;  age  13.  Lacera- 
tion of  the  thumb,  and  oompoond  fractnre  of  the 
nngoal  phalange.  Canght  on  a  wheel ;  supposed 
it  would  hare  to  be  amputated,  bnt  it  has  healed ; 
the  bone  was  split,  and|only  part  of  it  remains. 
Treated  with  adhesive  straps  by  Dr.  O.  £.  Newton; 
it  is  healing  rapidly. 

Cask  zxziv. — ^Thomas  Gallagher;  age  33. — 
TarioQse  veins  of  both  legs,  and  accompanying 
nlcars;  commenced  in  Jnly  last  by  itching  and 
swelling  of  the  veins ;  much  pain  all  the  time; 
legs  hot  and  ulcers  soft. 

Treatwi^t — ^Wct  roller  applied  and  kept  cold; 
diet  low;  feet  and  legs  elevated. 

Can  XXV. — ^Barney  Traeey.  Disease  of  the 
laagi.    No  better. 

TV^tf^MMZ-^Continne  as  before.  Also,  apply 
BMAtard  sinapism  at  the  precordia  every  night; 
poatnlation  would  not  improve  this  case.  Adhe- 
sion and  ulceration  of  the  lungs  are  very  exten- 
sive. Pnenmogastric  nerve  is  irritated  from  pasa- 
ittg  through  the  ulcerated  mass.  Prognosis  un- 
favorable. 

Caik  XXXV.— Anthony  Riley;  age  55.  Jaun- 
dice. Has  been  affected  ten  months  with  inter- 
mittent fever,  having  a  paroxysm  once  a  week. 
Has  had  janndice  for  the  last  four  months.  His 
physician  gave  him  "Blue  Pills,"  «*to  touch  his 
gums."  Mouth  a  little  sore;  gums  ulcerated;  no 
appetite ;  fresh  meat  and  grease  nauseates  him ; 
stomach  acid  at  times. 

7Vi»«lwai^-9r.  Hydrastis  Canadensis  3  j.; 
Prassiate  Iron  3  ]•;  in.  Give  one  drachm  added 
to  eight  ounces  water,  at  intervals  through  the 
day.    Diet^-Avoid  fttts  and  meats. 


NINTH  CLINIC,  DrcarBKn  3. 

Cams  zzzv. — A.  Riley.  Jaundice.  Appetite 
improved;  symptoms  improved;  urine  clearer; 
more  the  color  of  brandy;   is  always  that  color 


when  the   disease   is  subsiding.    Continue  Ih® 
treatment. 

Cask  xxxt. — ^Woolan d .  Ophthalmia  and  Ptery- 
gium. Not  time  for  much  improvement;  vision 
improved  a  little;  eyes  not  so  painful. 

D^eatment — Continue  the  ooUyrium;  bathe  the 
eyes  in  cold  water  four  times  a  day;  use  cold  poul- 
tice of  nlmos  at  night. 

Cabs  vii. — ^Hix.  Ostitis  and  Periostitis.  Leg 
not  exhibited;  improving.  Continue  the  same 
treatment. 

Cask  in.— Jennings.  Cancer  of  the  head.— > 
Improving;  healing  r^idly;  granulations  a  little 
exuberant. 

Treatwteni — Applied  a  small  quantity  of  Sesq. 
Carb.  Pot-;  continued  the  adheaive  straps. 

Cask  ix..  .  Baskerville.  Indurated  and  inflam- 
ed testicle.  Much  improved.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment. Testicle  nearly  of  its  normal  size ;  scro- 
tum loose  and  normal. 

CAasxxzii. — ^N.  L.  Hypertrophied  Tonsils.— 
Excised;  improving;  have  applied  Argent  Nit. 
Sol.  three  times.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Cask  xxxui. — Cnnningham.  Lacerated  thumb. 
Improving;  continue  treatment. 

Cast  xzxiv. — Gallagher.  Varicose  ulcers.  Im- 
proving ;  skin  of  the  1^  white. 

CAiB  XXV.— B.  Tracey.  Affection  of  the  Inngs. 
No  better.    Continue  tke  treatment. 


INTERMITTENT  FEVER,  om  FEVER  AND 

AGUE. 

BT  WILUAM  m.  TSOIIFeOR,  M.  D.', 

Intermittent  Fever  is  so  universally  known  that 
it  is  deemed  unaccessary  to  say  anything  here  in 
regard  to  its  general  character  and  symptoms. — 
What  I  have  to  say  shall  be  in  regard  to  its  pa- 
thology and  treatment. 

The  eold  stage  of  ague  is  essentially  oife  of  con- 
gestion; the  blood  during  this  period  rapidly  re- 
cedes from  the  capillaries  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  to  the  deep-seated  large  vessels,  by  means  of 
which  thqr  become  severely  engorged ;  the  head, 
chest,  and  abdomen,  by  this  accumulation  of  blood, 
aro  distressingly  shocked,  and  the  spleen,  liver, 
lungs,  and  other  vascular,  spongy  organs,  if  pre- 
viously inclined  to  disease,  are  now  liable  to  suf- 
fer; and  when  the  agne  is  allowed  to  run  on  for 
any  ^considerable  length  of  time,  these  organs 
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become  subject  to  enlazgement,  eBj^ecialljr  the 
spleen  and  liver. 

The  hot  or  iever  stage  of  ague,  which  is  always 
subseqnent  to  the  cold  one,  is  the  period  in  whieh 
high  arterial  excitement  ensnes.  The  Berrous 
system,  during  this  stage,  becomes  deeply  inrolved 
in  irritation,  aud  the  capillaries  engorged  with 
blood.  "The  reaction  is  the  effect  of  excessive 
innervation,  which  gives  rise  to  an  excessive  amount 
of  tonicity  and  contraction  in  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  vascular  system.  These  two  forces  or  func- 
tions of  this  fibre  are  the  forces  which  circulate  the 
blood,  and  if  they  are  excessive  they  uniformly 
produce  that  state  of  the  system  called  fever.  The 
excessive  innervations  produce  excessive  tonicity 
and  contraction  in  the  heart  and  capillaries,  and 
the  excessive  tonicity  and  contraction  produce  in- 
creased, rapid,  violent  circulation  of  ike  blood, 
which  necessarily  favors  combustion  in  the  capil- 
laries ;  ibr  the  diminution  of  their  calibers  brings 
the  red  corpuscles,  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  into  the 
closest  contact  with  the  carbonaceous  particles  of 
the  blood,  aud  gives  rise  to  what  is  already  ex- 
perienced—an increase  of  heat." 

It  is  an  axiom  in  physiology,  that  excessive  ex- 
citement is  always  followed  by  conesponding  ex- 
haustion. The  sweating  stage  of  iutermittents 
follow  the  reacting  or  fever  stage,  and  is  therefore 
the  result  of  exhaustion  and  general  relaxation  of 
the  capillary  vesselt»  and  the  effect  of  vital  re- 
action. 


A  very  plain  method  of  cure,  and  one  that  has 
seldom  iailed  in  my  hands,  is  to  cleanse  the  stom- 
ach with  an  emetic,  the  bowels  with  a  cathartic, 
and  tone  the  system  with  tonics  and  strengthening 
bitters.  An  emetic  ehmtld  be  administered  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  cold  stage,  which 
should  be  followed  the  same  day  with  a  cathartic. 
The  following  is  a  good  prescription:  Q;.  Ipecac 
grs.  X.;  Lobelia  grs.  v.  to  x.;  to  be  made  into 
an  infusion  and  given  in  divided  doses;  say, 
Irom  3  to  5,  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  tUl  vomiting  takes  place.  Then,  Qr. — 
Podophyllin  gr.  ss.;  Leptandrin  grs.  ij.;  Pulverized 
Gum  Camphor  gr.  j.,  to  be  administered  every 
three  or  four  hours,  till  the  loitering  accumulations 
are  removed  from  the  bowels.  After  which  any 
of  the  simple  tonics  and  pure  stimulants,  as  Hy- 
drastis, Capsicum,  etc.,  combined  with  from  1  to  5 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  cures  the  dis- 
ease promptly.  I  usually  direct  the  following 
prescription,  after  having  cleansed  the  stomach 
and  bowels:    $:.  Sulphide  Quinine  grs.  y,;   Hy- 


drastis grs.  ij.;  Capsicum  gr.  j.,  to  be  repeated 
every  two  hours  during  freedom  from  either  ekitl 
or  fever f  till  eight  or  ten  doses  are  administered. 
In  cases  accompanied  with  much  gastric  irritation, 
the  following  tonic  preparation  is  one  of  the  beat 
I  have  ever  used :  I^.  Decoction  of  Red  Peruvian 
Bark,  Infusion  of  Valerian,  of  each  a  pint ;  Elixir 
of  Vitriol  two  teaspoonfulls ;  Sulphate  of  Quinine 
grs.  XX.  An  to  be  put  together  in  a  bottle.  Dose— - 
For  a  grown  person,  fix>m  two  to  four  tablespoon- 
fulls  every  two  hours  during  the  intermission ; 
children,  in  proportion  to  their  age.  This  prep- 
aration was  introduced  to  the  medical  profession 
by  Dr.  Curraa,  who  reports  to  have  succeeded  with 
it  when  the  sulphate  of  quinine  had  failed  in  every 
possible  mode  of  exhibition.  It  is  a  pleasant  tonic 
and  is  more  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the  stomach 
than  quinine,  a  quality  which  renders  it  invaluable 
in  the  treatment  of  agues.  It  should  be  adminis- 
tered during  the  first  intermission  that  occurs  after 
the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  evacuated. 

The  decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark  is  prepared  by 
the  following  process:  Peruvian  Bark,  in  coarse 
powder,  one  ounce ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  one  teaspoon- 
full  ;  Water,  one  pint ;  put  together  in  a  covered 
earthen  vessel,  and  boil  in  a  water-bath  for  ten 
minutes ;  strain  the  liquor  while  hot.  The  infu- 
sion  of  Valerian  is  prepared  by  putting  hall  an 
ounce  of  Valerian,  in  coarse  powder,  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  adding  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Di- 
gest for  an  hour,  and  strain  the  liquor  when  cold. 

But  should  any  peculiarity  of  temperament,  or 
constitutional  enfeeblement  of  the  patient  forbid 
the  employment  of  an  emetic,  it  should  be  omitted, 
and  in  its  stead  diaphoretic  drinks  should  be  used, 
as,  an  infusion  or  tea  of  boneset,  pennyroyal,  Vir- 
ginia snakeroot,  or  catnip.  But  a  mild  cathartic, 
to  cleanse  the  alimentary  canal,  should  never  be 
dispensed  with  where  the  emetic  has  been  omitted. 
When  agues  attack  peiwns  of  broken  constitutions, 
and  those  laboring  under  chronic  inflammation  of 
some  internal  function,  it  will  generally  be  found 
necessary  to  employ  artificial  warmth  during  the 
cold  stage ;  as,  heated  bricks  placed  to  the  feet, 
or  a  warm  foot-bath ;  dry  heat  applied  to  the  en. 
tire  snrfiice  of  the  body  and  extremities,  or  any 
other  means  that  will  tend  to  promote  perspiration. 
Also,  stimulating  aud  warm  teas  may  be  freely 
hdministered  at  the  same  time;  as,  pennyroyal, 
Virginia  snakeroot,  etc.  In  the  cold  stage  of  ague, 
heat  applied  externally  is  the  most  available  agent 
known  to  stimulate  and  re-excite  the  superficial 
nervous  sensibility,  and  sequentially  the  capillary 
circulation,  by  means  of  which  an  equilibrium  of 
the  nervouB  and  vascular  systems  are  restored.— 
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AstiielmiBtics  often  prodvee  tlie  most  happy  tSect 
when  gnren  in  eonjonetion  with  anti-periodicB,  in 
jwrenile  pntienti,  m  it  is  common  for  the  ai^e  in 
•■eh  emm,  to  be  aggrevtted  hj  wonni. 

But  there  is  probablj  no  disease  that  assumes 
•o  many  diflerent  forms  as  intermittent  fever,  and 
certainly  none  that  require  a  more  profound  knowK 
edge  of  pathology  as  regards  its  proper  treatment ; 
though  in  a  rery  considerable  number  of  caset  it 
presents  the  ordinaiy  form  which  is  not  portentious 
of  danger;  this  simple  form  being  well  under- 
•tood,  so  far  at  least  as  to  its  proper  treatment ; 
yet  in  its  complications,  and  manifold  shapes  and 
types,  I  ^rehend  that  its  proper  treatment  is  not 
genex«Uy  understood  eren  by  those  who  practice 
tlie  pnnnit  of  medicine.  In  many  cases,  the  ntal 
forces  of  the  system  are  made  to  "bite  the  dnsf'in 
te  lapie  of  a  few  hours  from  the  excessiTC  malig- 
nancy  of  its  attack.  Where  the  brain  becomes 
the  principal  seat  of  congestion,  the  ague,  owing 
to  exeesaire  irritability,  mas  its  course  rapidly — 
nnking  the  system  into  a  hopdiess  collapse,  nnlees 
fUi  and  efficient  remedial  means  are  urged  with 
promptitude.  In  this  fatal  form  of  intermittent 
forer,  the  symptoms  are  those  that  characterize 
cerebral  eongestion;  b^inning  with  stupor  and 
mding  in  a  profoundly  comatosed  state,  with  en- 
tire nneoBaciottsness.  In  the  cure  of  this  form  of 
ague,  three  indiftations  are  to  be  attended  to :  the 
Ibst  is  to  allay  nerrous  irritation ;  the  second,  to 
unloose  the  circulation  and  excite  it  to  the  surface 
aad  extnaities ;  the  third,  to  httity  the  system 
agatnsi  a  returning  paroxysm.  To  meet  the  fint 
indication,  cups,  with  scarification  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  should  be  employed  to  reduce  the  visa- 
iergo^  (that  is,  the  force  oommunicated  from  the 
rentrieles  of  the  heart  to  the  blood  in  the  arteries, 
c^illaries,  and  reins ;)  cold  water  should  be  freely 
applied  to  the  head  of  the  patient;  its  action  will 
be  to  abate  the  exalted  nerrous  sensibility  by 
means  of  its  great  capacity  for  heat.  To  fulfill 
the  second  indieatiott,  we  should  employ  relaxants 
end  derirantB.  Of  these,  our  chief  reliance  should 
he  in  the  acid  tincture  of  Lobelia,  (made  by  di- 
gesting the  lobelia  herb  orpulTerized  seed  in  cider 
▼inegar,)  and  sinapism,  (composed  of  ground  mus- 
tard  and  flour  made  into  a  heavy  paste.)  the  grand 
indication  being  to  unloose  the  circulation  and  ex- 
cite it  to  the  extremities  so  as  to  promote  an  eqni- 
lihrinm.  No  material  of  medicine  is  superior  to 
the  acid  tincture  of  lobelia,  in  which  the  indica- 
tion desired  ia  relaxation ;  alone,  it  certainly  sur- 
passes any  other  I  have  ever  used.  This  tincture 
•hoald  be  administered  in  tablecipoonfull  doaes, 
every  Urn.  or  fifteen  minutes,  till  consciouniesa  re- 


turns. Sinapisms,  or  other  stimulating  applica- 
tions, should  be  made  to  the  spine,  stomach,  and 
extremities.  To  meet  the  third  indication,  anti- 
periodics  should  be  freely  administered  as  soon  as 
the  patient  becomes  conscious,  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  another  paroxysm.  In  such  cases,  the  fol- 
lowing formula  will  be  found  to  be  fl^ood  one . 
Qr.  Sulphate  Quinine,  grs.  ij. 

Ipecacuanha,  gr.  ss.  Mix. 
This  powder  should  be  repeated  every  two  and 
a  half  hours,  or  so  as  to  maintain  a  mild  perspira- 
tion. The  ipecac  directs  its  action  to  the  surface, 
by  meane  of  which  it  guards  the  system  against 
any  local  determination  of  blood.  During  con- 
valescency  the  patient  should  cautiously  *  guard 
against  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  take  one  or  two  grains  of  quinine  every 
morning,  for  several  days  after  the  ague  has  been 
checked,  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

HurrrsviLLK,  Ky.,  Dec,  1853. 
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BT  J.  THOMPSON,  M.  D.,  OF  MISSOUU. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
1853,  this  disease  raged  to  a  fearful  extent  in  this 
portion  of  Missouri.  The  first  case  that  came 
under  my  notice  was  on  the  lOth  of  April.  I  was 
summoned  in  great  haste  to  the  residence  of  Col. 
Charles  Sumpter,  and  found  his  youngest  son,  a 
lad  of  fifteen  yean,  prostrated  with  well  marked 
symptoms  of  Traumatic  Tetanus.  The  masseter 
and  other  masticatory  muscles,  were  greatly  con- 
tracted, and  jaws  firmly  closed — growing  more 
severe.  In  fifteen  minutes  after  I  arrived,  severe 
spasms  came  on,  returning  every  five  minutes, 
combined  with  opisthotonos.  I  ordered  sulphate 
of  morphine  one- third  of  a  grain,  and  quinine  two- 
thirds  of  a  grain,  every  fifteen  minutes. 

10  o*clock  A.  M. — ^Have  given  seven  grains  of 
morphine  and  quinine,  but  patient  growing  worse; 
pulse  113,  skin  warm.  I  then  gave  an  infusion  of 
tobacco,  but  to  no  purpose;  I  then  ordered  a  tea* 
spoonfnll  of  the  following  combination,  every  four 
minutes: 

|t.  Scutellaria  Lateriflora,  J  j. 

Cypripedium  Pubescens, 
Semi  Lobelia  Inflate,  aa.  3  ij. 
Caulophyllnm  Thalictroides.  3  j. 
Alcohol,  Oct,  ss.    M. 

Id  o'clock  A.  M.— Pulse  thready,  and  114; 
spasms  worse;  I  found  upon  examination  that  the 
spasms  had  extended  to  the  respiratory  muscles, 
and  to  the  heart;  the  treatment  whieh  before  had 
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been  soccesifal  in  my  hands  now  failed;  frienda 
greatly  excited,  and  parents  erying,  "Doctor,  can't 
yon  save  my  Johnnyl" 

Circumstances  threw  me  npon  my  "wits  end" — 
thinking  what  to  do;  and,  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
twelve,  death  relieved  the  sufferer.  I  mounted 
my  horse,  md  sighed — ^retreat!  retreat!  Upon 
learning  the  history  prior  to  the  attack,  I  found 
the  lad  had  been  plowing  the  day  previous,  hearty 
and  well  as  usual;  did  not  complain  th4t>ngh  the 
night,  but  slept  well ;  est  a  hearty  breakfast  and 
started  to  the  field  to  work  again;  shortly  after  he 
arrived  at  his  place  of  labor,  the  father,  being  near 
by,  observed  him  sitting  down,  and  calling  to  him 
wished  to  know  if  anything  was  the  matter ;  but 
receiving  no  reply,  went  to  him  and  found  him 
speechless ;  immediately  conveyed  him  home,  and 
sent  in  haste  for  me,  one  mile  off.  I  examined 
him  well,  and  could  find  no  marks  of  injury — ^not 
even  a  scratch.  I  contended  he  had  received  some 
injury,  but  the  patient  and  family  said  not.  On 
the  20th  of  April  I  was  again  called  to  the  same 
famUy.  The  son  was  attacked  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. I  gave  the  combination  of  morphine  and 
quinine  every  ten  minutes;  but  this  foiled  as  be- 
fore. I  then  determined  to  try  something  else. 
Fortunately  I  had  with  me  a  vial  of  camphorated 
chloroform,  of  which  I  immediately  gave  20  drops 
internally,  and  saturated  portions  of  cotton  with 
it,  and  placed  npon  the  patient's  upper  lip.  They 
were  repeated  during  the  spasms. 

The  pulse  sank  from  113  to  60;  all  excitement 
of  the  muscles  ceased,  and  in  twenty  minutes  siter 
the  inhalations  the  patient  experienced  refreshing 
sleep.  The  spasms  did  not  return;  the  patient 
gradually  recovered.  There  were  no  marks  of  in- 
jury in  this  case  visible.  During  these  three 
months  I  attended  some  thirty  cases,  and  but  two 
out  of  that  number  showed  marks  of  injury;  one 
was  a  wound  on  the  foot  of  a  little  girl,  aged  five 
years,  caused  by  letting  a  knife  fall  from  her  hand, 
while  washing  dishes;  the  other  was  caused  by 
running  a  thorn  into  the  sole  of  the  right  foot;  the 
latter  of  which  was  somewhat  aggravated.  The 
thorn  was  extracted  by  the  parent,  and  in  eight 
honrs  tetanic  spasms  came  on.  All  antidotes  failed 
except  chloroform.  The  patient  recovered.  As  a 
general  thing,  all  that  survived  the  third  day  re- 
covered; but  the  majority  proved  fatal.  Patients 
that  came  under  m^  care,  the  tetanic  symptoms 
were  usually  acute,  and  ensued  in  the  following 
order:  trismus,  cramp  in  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
back,  neck,  and  those  proving  fatal,  in  the  respir- 
atory muscles  and  the  heart.  Not.a  single  death 
oceorred  from  loss  of  power  in  the  brain,  or  spinal 


chord,  or  from  exhaustion.  It  is  passing  stiwige 
that  the  treatment  by  opiates,  etc.  invariably  ap- 
peared to  aggravate  the  general  symptoms,  instead 
of  producing  convalescence.  One  of  my  neighboring 
practitioners  stated  that  he  used  chloroform  in 
combination  with  Tine.  Opii,  and  afterwards  gave 
them  separately;  the  chloroform  producing  relaxa- 
tion, while  the  opium  rather  aggravated  the  pa- 
roxysms, proving  satiifactorily  that  chloroform  was 
the  only  reliable  remedy.  Old  practitioners  of 
good  standing  have  told  me  that  the  ^eatment 
failing  in  the  present  cases  was  never  known  to 
fail  in  Tetanus,  in  all  its  types,  before,  in  this  same 
section  of  Missouri;  and  that  it  generally  arose 
from  wounds  or  some  local  injuries.  But  the  Te- 
tanus which  has  been  epidemic  here  the  past  sea- 
son exhibited  the  following  peculiarities:  First, 
generally  arising  from  no  wonnds  or  local  injuries; 
second,  being  invariably  confined  to  the  muscles 
of  the  upper  extremities — no  lower  down  than  the 
region  of  the  heart;  third,  alter  the  third  day, 
prognosis  being  &vorable,  no  deaths  after  that 
time;  fourth,  being  confined  to  a  locality  of  abonl 
four  miles  square;  fifth,  being  confined  to  the 
young  alone,  the  oldest  being  18  years ;  from  that 
to  18  months.  The  situation  of  this  four  miles 
square  is  a  low,  black-oak,  swampy  land,  which 
the  farmers  have  been  compelled  to  ditch,  in  order 
to  make  it  tillable.  There  was  not  a  single  case 
on  dry,  elevated  land.  There  has  been  no  case^ 
since  the  last  of  June. 

MiLUESSBuno,  Callaway  co..  Mo.,  Oct.  3,  '53. 
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DYSPEPSIA  TREATED  WITHOUT  DRUGS. 

BT  ANSON  R-  MtOSN,  M.  D. 

The  following  treatment  for  Dyspepfia,  as  far  as 
I  know,  is  original  with  myself,  although  the 
agents  employed  have  been  recommended  for  other 
diseases,  etc. 

M>  treatment  is:  First,  the  patient  must  eat 
his  or  her  meal  without  drink,  and  chew  or  mseti- 
cate  the  food  long  enough  for  the  saliva  to  flow  so 
as  to  make  the  food  moist  enough  to  be  swallowed 
without  the  need  of  drinks. 

The  patient  must  avoid  eating  indigestible  snb- 
stances,  or  those  hard  of  digestion ;  e.  g.  cabbage, 
pickles,  raw  onions,  fatty  substances,  etc.  One 
hour  must  elapMS  after  meal-time,  before  drinking, 
and  then  the  drink  must  be  pure  water.  Each 
morning,  the  first  thing  after  i-ising  from  bed,  the 
patient  should  drink  a  tnmbler  of  pure  cold  water 
fresh  from  the  well.  The  alkaline  hand- bath,  the 
water  tepid,  should  be  nsed  three  days,  alternated 
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with  clear  water,  rubbing  tbe  whole  body  tho- 
roughly with  the  bare  hand,  and  then  gone  over 
with  the  alkaline  bath,  for  the  same  time  again, 
etc.,nntil  the  disease  is  cnred.  The  patient  should 
eat  regolarly,  and  ne?er  eat  between  meals  or 
within  at  least  two  hours  before  retiring  to  rest.  I 
prefer  to  have  the  bathing  done  at  night,  in  a  warm 
room,  where  no  chills  can  be  produced,  and  this 
last  most  not  be  overlooked,  by  any  means,  or  the 
eonseqnences  will  be  serums.  The  patient  should 
take  exercise  each  day,  in  the  open  air;  if  accus- 
tomed to  much  reading,  etc.,  should  read  but  little. 
Go  early  to  bed  and  arise  early  in  the  morning. 

DnriDg  three  years  practice,  since  I  left  Cincin- 
nati, I  have  treated  a  greater  number  of  persons 
that  were  dyspeptics,  and  iu  all  cases  of  chronic  or 
acnte  gastritics.  I  have  observed  many  bad  efiects 
from  the  administration  of  dmgs. 

In  cases  where  considerable  gastric  inflamma- 
tion exists,  I  recommend  the  free  use  of  cold  elm 
or  flaxseed  mucilage.  The  gastric  fluid  being  none 
too  strong  for  the  digestion  of  the  food,  if  diluted 
by  drinking  two  or  three  cups  of  tea,  coflbe,  or 
water  (water  is  by  &r  the  best)  is  so  reduced  as 
not  to  readily  dissolve  the  food ;  the  food  is  thus 
left  upon  the  stomach  until  the  acetic  fermentation 
takes  place,  and  the  stomach  becomes  burdened  ai}d 
debilitated.  Can  healthy  chyle  be  secreted  from 
inch  a  mass?  When  the  food  is  thoroughly  mns- 
ticated  and  united  with  saliva,  it  will  be  readily 


digested,  and  the  appetite  will  become  satisfied 
before  the  stomach  ia  burdened  with  too  much 
food. 

Two  ounces  of  food,  properly  digested,  is  of 
more  importance  than  a  pound  half-digested.  By 
the  alkaline  bathing,  the  surface  is  relieved  from  all 
obstructing  matter,  and  the  cutaneous  absorbents 
take  up  and  convey  into  the  system  the  alkali,  of 
which  the  system  is  deficient.  Regarding  the  eat. 
ing  of  indigestibles,  it  is  fully  as  acceptable  to  the 
stomach  to  take  unnatural  drugs  as  to  cat  unnatural 
food. 

The  other  articles  constitnting  my  treAtment 
will  readily  suggest  themselves.  I  consider  the 
treatment  complete.  During  the  last  four  or  five 
mouths,  I  have  tre«ited  over  twenty  that  were  con> 
firmed  dyspeptics,  and  some  of  the  worst  stamp; 
over  half  of  them  are  now  discharged  as  well,  and 
the  rest  are  all  improving. 

I  observed  that  the  animal  creation-~cattle,  etc. 
were  governed  by  the  law  of  eating  and  drinking 
separately,  which  first  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  was  in  accordance  with  nature's  laws. — 
The  ox  eats  his  food,  and  then  waits  until  it  is  di- 
gested, before  drinking. 

CiMciNjCATij  Nov.,  18dd. 

N.  B.— -To  eat  without  drinking  at  the  same 
time,  in  dyspepsia,  with  bathing,  etc.,  has  been 
taught  by  Prof.  J.  King  for  many  yeai-s.        N. 


PART  IL— MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


CHLORIC   ETHER  IN  pUERPURAL   CON- 

VULSIONS. 

Sin. — ^The  narration  of  the  following  case  may 
be  of  little  interest  to  your  numerous  readers,  and 
my  object  in  reporting  it  is  to  elicit,  through  the 
pges  of  your  Journal,  Uieir  experience  with  ether 
in  the  same  disease 

Mrs. ; — ,  aged  26,  of  light  complexion,  aud 

nervo-sanguine  temperament,  was  attended  in  her 
first  confinement  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Peck,  December 
29th,  1852.  Her  labor,  which  was  perfectly  nor- 
mal and  comparatively  easy,  terminated  in  eight 
hours  by  the  delivery  of  a  healthy  male  child  of 
medinm  size.  Two  or  three  hours  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  labor,  she  made  mention  of  pain 
in  the  supra-orbital  region,  but  of  so  slight  a  na- 
ture as  not  to  attract  ike  attention  of  the  medical 
attendant. 

Three  hours  after  delivery,  viz.,  7  o'clock  P.M., 
during  wbieh  interval  the  patient  remained  every 
way  comfortable,  she  was  seized  suddenly  with  an 
epileptiform  convulsion.    Her  accoucheur  was  soon 


present,  when  her  pulse  was  found  but  little  ang- 
mented  Sn  frequency,  and  herself  conscio'.ts  during 
the  intervals  of  the  convulsions,  of  which  she  had 
three  during  the  first  hour,  lasting  some  five  min- 
utes each.  The  feet  were  placed  iu  warm  water, 
iced  water  was  applied  to  the  head,  which  was 
above  normal  temperature,  and  of  jalap  gr.  ixx. 
were  administered,  being  the  most  active  medicine 
at  hand. 

At  8  o'clock  I  was  invited  to  see  the  patient  with 
her  attendant.  She  still  answered,  out  hesitat- 
ingly; exhibited  some  agitation,  but  could  not  re- 
member anything  that  had  happened ;  had  a  wild 
and  brilliant,  but  not  injected  eve;  pulse  120  per 
minnte.  pretty  firm  and  quick.  Twenty  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  in  the  erect  posi 
tion,  causing  pallor  and  partial  *yncope.  More 
cathartic  medicine  was  given,  and  cold  btQl  applied 
to  the  head.  Thenceforward  the  paroxysms,  aug- 
menting in  severity,  occurred  at  pretty  regular  in- 
tervals of  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  until  2  o'clock 
A.M.,  December.30th.  Meanwhile  the  bowels  had 
been  freely  moved>  aided  by  stimulating  enemata. 
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At  thii  time  tlie  oonTalnont  occurred  ia  vaeh 
mpid  succe«8ioa  as  to  merije  into  eacK  other;  the 
face  full  and  livid;  respiration  deep  and  laborious; 
deglutition  suspended,  and  pulse  at  the  wrist  almost 
imperceptible  and  very  rapid.  It  now  seemed 
CTideot,  after  employing  tbeae  active  measures 
without  avail,  that  life  most  soon  terminate;  and 
at  this  critical  juncture  it  was  resolved  to  try  the 
influence  of  anfcsthesia. 

The  concentrated  chloric  either  was  accordin<2:1y 
administered  upon  a  napkin-— slowly  at  first,  bnt 
constantly,  until  the  patient  was  brought  under  its 
influence,  when  the  convulsions  ceased  entirely, 
and  there  only  remained  a  lateral  motion  of  the 
head  upon  the  pillow,  and  some  irregular  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  whenever  allowed  to  escape 
from  under  its  influence.  The  use  of  the  ether 
was  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  all  the  more  formidable  symptoms  had  abated, 
and  the  patient  apparently  slept  at  intervals. 

During  the  sncceediag  day  she  was  delirions,  at- 
tempting at  times  to  rise  from  the  bed,  when  the 
Inhalation  of  a  little  ether  would  quiet  her  agita- 
tion and  cause  rest.  In  two  days  reason  was  fully 
restored,  she  having  remembered  nothing  after  the 
first  spasm,  Her  oonralescence  has  been  as  rapid 
and  complete  as  in  ordinary  labors. 

James  Dunlap,  M.D. 

Northampton,  March  12,  1853.— -Bm/ow  Med, 
€nd  Surff.  Joamai, 


THE  MILK  TRADE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  John  Mullaiy,  of  New  York,  has  had  the 
courage  to  expose  the  whole  system  of  iuiquity 
practised  by  milk  dealers  in  and  about  that  great 
city.  But  it  will  not  deter  the  consumers  from 
pving  their  patronage  to  the  same  men  who  have 
imposed  upon  them  with  impunity,  nor  frighten 
the  milk  merchants  from  an  established  scheme  of 
cheating.  There  is  a  degree  of  recklessness  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in 
the  milk  trade,  that  defies  the  press,  the  physicians 
and  even  the  law.  This  grows  ontof  the  immense 
demand  for  milk,  and  the  impossibility  of  proving 
who  arc  the  real  raacals  at  the  bottom  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  the  hurly-burly  of  swallowing  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  an  over-crowded  hotel,  any  white  niiid 
that  looks  like  milk  may  pass  for  that  beverage,  or 
at  least  escape  a  chemical  analysis,  though  consid- 
ered excessively  bad  in  ths  estimation  of  a  stran- 
ger. The  poor  sufler  severely  in  consequence  of 
tne  vile  stuff  sold  them  for  milk.  Their  children 
are  made  sickly,  and  positive  disease  is  often  de- 
veloped in  them.  In  drinking  a  supposed  nour- 
ishment, what  multitudes  tnke  into  their  stomachs 
diluted  corruption  derived  from  animals  enfeebled 
by  improper  food  and  by  bein^  housed  perpetually 
iu  narrow  places,  where  they  inhale  an  atmosphere 
laden  with  exhalations  from  decomposing  matter. 
There  is  some  good  milk  retailed  in  New  York, 
and  there  may  be,  also,  many  very  honest  retailers. 
But  to  dilute  with  water,  and  then  introduce  mix- 
tures to  give  the  characteristic  consistency,  flavor, 
and  decree  of  richness  peculiar  to  the  unadulter- 
ated article,  is  admitted  to  be  a  common  practice 
in  Ix)ndon.  and  has  been  imitated  extensively  in 
New  York.  Whether  we  have  anything  besides 
water  in  Boaton  milk,  remains  to  6e  ascertained. 


The  demand  does  not  apparently  warrant  any  ex- 
tra efibrta  at  imitation.  When  our  population  has 
doubled,  the  materials  for  cheating  may  come 
cheaper  than  country  milk,  and  then  iugenioas 
deceptions  may  be  expected. 

We  have  visited  the  vast  milk  establishments  of 
London,  and  retain  a  distinct  reeoUection  of  the 
poor  imprisoned  animals  (in  one  stable  four  hun- 
dred in  number)  that  furnish  milk  for  the  multi- 
tude. Ulcerations  of  the  liver  and  a  diseased  state 
of  the  Inngs  are  common,  where  many  cows  are 
kept  together  in  stables.  Milk  from  animals  fed 
on  the  miserable  slops  of  a  brew.house,  or  distil- 
lery, must  be  of  a  wretchedly  poor  quality  to  begin 
with — and  when  it  passes  to  tne  retailers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  the  procesaee  it  nndergoea  to 
increase  the  quantity,  with  a  view  to  a  profit  on  the 
materials  intermingled.  The  fresh  brains  of  calvea, 
sheep,  pigs,  etc.,  beaten  np  in  a  small  quantity  of 
milk  and  then  poured  into  a  nnmber  of  gallons  of 
the  vilest  combination  of  milk,  water,  etc.,  make 
a  factitious  fluid  that  actually  passes  for  genuine 
milk !  What  the  effect  must  be  on  the  public 
health,  and  especially  on  that  of  children,  who 
are  by  far  the  larzest  .class  of  consumers,  may  be 
readily  conjectured.  Under  all  circumstances,  it 
is  best  to  dispense  with  city  milk  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, if  it  is  the  product  of  cows  kept  in  town ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  when  from  the  country,  con- 
tinue to  purchase  of  those  whose  honesty  is  a  guar- 
antee of  its  purity.  There  is  no  stopping  place  in 
detailing  the  mischief  that  accrues  xrom  tne  hab- 
itual use  of  poor  milk.  Cheating  in  ererr  depart- 
ment of  trade  is  certainly  rife  throughout  the 
world.  Either  honesty  does  not  meet  with  en- 
couragement, or  the  heart  of  man  is  inclined  to 
evil  perpetually. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal. 


DISPLACEMENTS    OF  THE    NON-GRAVID 

UTERUS. 

J.  F.  Peebles,  M.D.,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  was 
the  successful  .candidate  for  the  Fiske  Fund  Prize 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  the  last 
season.  His  essay  was  on  *'  Displacements  of  the 
non- gravid  Uterus — their  local  and  constitutional 
effccto."  It  has  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  of 
forty-seven  octavo  pages,  and  makes  a  very  respect- 
able appearance  in  its  typographical  arrangements, 
independently  of  its  literary  merit-  Dr.  Peebles 
proceeds  systcmati<»lly  in  considering  the  subject 
under  three  natural  divisions :  1st.  The  natural 
history,  diagnosis,  and  local  symptoms  of  different 
forms  of  displacement;  2dly,  The  general  symp- 
toms, or  constitutional  eflects  common  to  all  forms 
of  uterine  displacement ;  andSdly,  The  treatment. 
He  then  takes  up  the  consideration  of  a  catalogue 
of  uterine  maladies,  each  of  which  is  scparatelv 
and  fully  described,  showing  a  familiarity  with 
every  fact  essential  to  the  practitioner.  For  exxoi- 
Ijle, profapsus  is  explained;  and  the  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  civilization  is  multiplying  suffer- 
ers, has  not  escaped  the  author's  critical  pen.  The 
nature  of  the  difficulty,  its  mechanism  and  causes, 
etc.,  form  ^n  important  and  instructive  article- 
Then  follows  a  similar  analysis  of  refrorenion  and 
afiteversioHfyviih  minute  practical  instrnctions  how 
to  proceed  with  the  patient.  This,  too,  is  an  ad- 
I  mirable  suTcy  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  parti, 
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iUmtrated  by  two  outline  dnwiags.  Flexions  of 
the  nterus,  ovarian  irritation,  dysmenorrhcst,  etc., 
oocnpy  several  pages,  in  which  the  whole  grunnd 
is  carefully  considered.  Finally,  Dr.  Peebles  ei- 
hibits  his  strength  most  advantageously  in  the  plan 
of  treatment.  He  favors  the  pessary— of  a  pecu- 
liar construction,  however;  while  some  of  the  lead- 
ing practitioners  here  at  tne  North  are  now  wholly 
discarding  them.  But  though  medical  gentlemen 
may  differ  in  opiuion  respecting  the  value  of  gen- 
eral constitutionsl  treatment,  they  will  generally 
«grec  in  this,  we  apprehend,  that  mechanical  assist- 
ance of  some  kind  must  be  resorted  to,  for  tem- 
porary relief,  if  nothing  more;  since  medicine  can 
DC  of  bat  little  or  no  more  ntility  in  a  purely 
mechanical  di^rrangement  of  the  menu  than  in 
a  dislocated  limb.  A  majority  of  physicians  view 
the  subject  precisely  in  this  light ;  and  con»equently 
apparatus  will  continue  to  be  devised  by  ingenious 
artisans,  at  the  suggestion  of  this  class  of  practi. 
tioncrs,  notwithstanding  the  objections  to  such 
contrivances  by  others,  eminent  for  position  and 
scientific  influence  This  production  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Fiske  Prize  Essays,  and  is  a  judicious, 
instnictive  guide  for  a  practitioner.  It  is  worth  a 
hundred  theoretical  speculations  upon  controverted 
points,  which  serve  to  puzzle  men's  brains,  with- 
out furnishing  a  single  practical  idea  worth  re- 
membering.— Boston  Med.  and  Surff,  Journal, 


«>!»» 


see  her  a^in.  On  my  second  visit  I  fonnd  her 
much  relieved,  and  the  surface  of  ihe  skin  under 
the  front  pad  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  thickly  studded 
with  pustulous  ei'uptioDB,  and  discharging  consid- 
erable  quantities  of  semi-transparent  pus.  I  ad- 
vised her  to  discontinue  it  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
apply  it  again,  which  she  did  by  placing  a  very 
thin  muslin  between  the  skin  and  zinc.  The  pus- 
tules healed  in  a  short  time,  and  she  continued  to 
wear  the  supporter  for  three  weeks  constantly,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  she  was  cured  of  the  leu- 
corrhosa,  her  strength  improved,  she  ate  well,  and 
in  fine  called  herself  well.  She  now  does  much 
hard  household  labor,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  has  not  had  a  recurrence  of  any  of  her  for- 
mer  trouble. 

We  cannot  expect  such  happy  results  in  every 
case ;  but  that  Seymour's  instrument  is  a  valuable 
application  in  a  majority  of  like  cases.  1  have  no 
doubt,  and  would  invite  physicians  generally  to 
make  trial  of  it  when  occasion  requires,  and  hope 
to  hear  the  result  through  your  valuable  Journal.-— 
£osion  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal. 


GALVANIC  SUPPORTERS. 

A  physician  in  New  Hampshire  writes  to  the 
editor  in  regard  to  these  new  instrnments  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sir. — I  wish  to  add  my  mite  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  to  Seymour's  Galvanic 
Supporters,  which  I  have  been  u»ittg  some  months 
paat  for  the  cure  of  prolapsus  uteri,  leucorrhcea. 
•menorrhopa,  hysteria,  etc.  When  this  instrument 
was  presented  to  me  for  the  first  time,  I  was  dis- 
posed to  class  it  with  the  many  abdominal  and 
mino-abdouiinal  supporters  which  have  been  in  use 
for  a  series  of  year«  past,  and  felt  but  little  or  no 
inclination  to  make  trial  of  any  new  instrument  of 
the  kind,  such  had  been  my  disappointment  in 
almost  every  instance  when  I  had  applied  the  old 
ones.  But  oo  a  mature  examination,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  galvanism  applied  in  union  with  me- 
ehanical  support  might  bo  worth  trying,  and  accord- 
ingly I  purchased  one  half-dozen  to  give  them  a 
lair  trial,  as  I  had  at  that  time  under  treatment 
several  patients  afBicted  with  different  forms  of 
uterine  derangement. 

In  no  one  iustan'ce,  as  yet,  have  I  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  effects  produced  by  the  application. 
One  single  case  I  wul  briefly  mention  here.  I 
was  called,  some  six  weeks  since,  to  visit  a  married 
lady  who  had  had  leucorrfaoea,  as  she  said,  for  the 
last  two  years,  with  scarce  a  day's  cessation.  I 
found  her  nervous  system  very  much  deranged, 
with  debility  consequent  upon  the  continual  drain, 
loas  of  appetite,  and  considerable  emaciation,  and 
of  course  nnable  to  perform  much  of  any  kind  of 
labor.  Without  presenting  any  internal  medicine, 
(except  a  simple  touic,^  I  resolved  to  apply  the  sup- 
porter, which  I  immediately  did.  1  adjusted  it  as 
nicely  as  possible,  and  directed  her  to  wear  it  day 
and  night  for  one  week»  when  I  wonld  call  and 


PENALTIES  TO  WHICH  MEDICAL  MEN 
ARE  EXPOSED  in  Ike  discharfjH  of  their 
Duties,  as  seen  in  the  Case  of  Huuffh  v.  Roughs 
L^ell,  and  others. 

Judges,  including  Justices  of  the  Peace,  are 
protected  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  coun- 
sel are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  Ihry  deliver, 
or  for  the  proceedings  thev  advise,  and  jurymen 
incur  no  penalty  by  returning  verdicts  contrary  to 
evidence.  But  the  medical  profe&.^ion  cnioys  no 
such  immunity.  Medical  men,  for  acU  done  in 
the  dibcharge  of  their  duty,  are  expo^cd  to  legal 
penalties,  and  may  be  subjected  to  vexatious  law- 
suits  ou  the  weakest  and  most  unfounded  allega- 
tions. Of  this  a  remarkable  illustration  is  afl()rd- 
ed  by  the  case  of  Rough  r.  Rough,  Lyell,  and  oth- 
ers, tried  before  the  Lord-Justice  Clerk  and  a  jury 
on  the  9th  of  August  last. 

The  circumstances  of  that  case  are  briefly  these: 

The  puivuer.  Rough,  was  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance to  her  mother's  house  in  a  state  of  insanity, 
in  February,  1847.  Dr.  Lyell,  of  Dundee,  at  the 
request  of  her  relatives,  had  several  interviews 
with  her.  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  her 
state  of  mind ;  and  thereby,  and  also  from  inqui- 
ries of  her  relatives  and  others  and  correspondence 
with  the  medical  man  who  attended  her  pi  cviously, 
satisfied  himself  of  her  insanity.  Accordingly  he 
granted  a  certificate,  on  a  petition  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Edinburgh,  for  warrant  to  confine  her,  and  this 
certificate  was  subseouently  signed  by  Drs  Moir 
and  Scott,  of  Musselburgh,  after  they  had  care- 
fully examined  the  patient.  A  warrant  was  there- 
after obtained  for  her  confinement  in  on  Asylnm, 
near  Musselburgh,  where  she  was  in  consequence 
placed.  She  remained  and  was  treated  there,  down 
till  about  August,  1850.  By  that  time  she  had 
improved  in  health,  and  was,  in  contiequence.  per- 
mitted to  remove  and  board  with  a  family  in  the 
vil  age  of  Ormistou. 

Having  afterwards  recovered,  or  at  least  alleging 
that  she  was  sane,  and  had  never  been  insane,  she 
brought  an  action  against  her  relatives  and  others, 
and  ftlao  agaiust  the  medical  men,  to  recover  dam- 
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agee  from  tbe  former  for  having  wrongly  con- 
fined, or  caused  to  be  confined,  and  wrongly 
detained,  or  caused  her  to  be  detained,  in  tbe  asv- 
lam ;  and  from  tbe  latter  for  granting  their  certif- 
icates withont  dne  inquiry  and  examination. 

Dra  Lyell  and  Scott.  (Moir  being  dead  )  were 
compelled  to  defend  this  action,  and  after  a  coelly 
record  had  been  made  up,  issues  were  adjusted  and 
the  cause  sot  down  fur  trial.  Much  trouble  and 
great  expense  were  incurred  in  getting  up  evi- 
dence and  preparing.  The  day  of  trial  came.  A 
host  of  connsel  appeared  for  the  parties.  A  jury 
was  impanelled  and  the  trial  comtncnced.  But 
so  utterly  groundless  was  the  pureuer's  case  found 
to  be,  that  after  two  or  three  of  her  witnesses  had 
been  examined,  her  counsel  gave  it  up  altogether, 
and  the  Jud^^e  had  to  direct  the  jurv  to  return  a 
▼erdict  for  the  defenders  in  respect  there  was  no 
evidence  to  go  to  them. 

The  result  of  this  triumphant  refutation  of  the 

Jrareuer's  accusation  is,  that  Drs.  Lyell  and  Scott, 
or  conscientiously  certifying  what  they  believed 
to  be  true,  are  amerced  in  a  heavy  bill  of  costs. 
For.  although  the  verdict  entitles  them  to  decree 
for  expenses,  that  decree  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
utterly  worthless.  Surely,  for  such  a  grievance  a 
remedy  should  be  provided. — Edinburgh  MorUhf^ 
Journal  of  Medical  SHfuce. 


monied  influence  that  may  be  turned  to  profitable 
account,  is  despicable  in  all,  but  especially  ia  s 
physician.  A  medical  hypocrite  soon  finds  his 
true  level.  A  fair,  open,  cordial  deportment  sbonld 
chai'acterize  a  practitioner  of  medicine.  He  must 
be  a  man  among  men— entering  into  their  inter- 
ests, and  sympatnixing  both  in  their  prosperity  and 
adversity. — Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal, 


PROFESSIONAL  SUCCESS. 

There  is  a  sinscular  difibrence  in  medical  men  in 
respect  to  their  iHiility  to  inspire  confidence,  which 
is  the  fin»t  step  in  obtaining  nusiness.  Some,  with 
an  immensity  oriearning,  bave  a  cold  exterior  and 
a  forbidding  aspect  that  prevents  them  from  baring 
any  hold  upon  the  public  regards.  They  cannot 
succeed,  on  account  of  the  ungraciousness  of  their 
manners.  Others,  without  any  solid  acquirements, 
attain  a  success  that  astonishes  their  superiors,  who 
cannot  forbear  wondering  that  such  superficial  tt- 
tainments  should  hare  a  currency  among  the  in- 
telligent. The  secret  of  all  this,  is.  a  kind  way  of 
saying  and  doing  things.  How  true  it  is,  that  a 
spoonfuU  of  honey  will  catch  more  flies  than  a 
barrel  of  vinegar.  Wo  hare  known  many  excellent 
worthy  physicians,  of  unquestioned  talents,  who 
dragged  through  life  in  povertv  and  disappoint- 
ment, without  ever  convincing  the  community  of 
their  claims.  They  frightened  off  those  who 
might  have  patronized  them  in  the  beginning,  by 
refusing  to  participate  in  neighborhood  courtesies 
and  civilities  whtcn  are  so  necessary  in  becoming 
one  of  the  people. 

A  ready  tact  in  detecting  the  symptoms  of  a 
case  gives  eclat  to  a  physician.  Patients  are  not 
partial  to  a  tedious  eiamination  by  percussion,  a 
stethoscope,  and  a  pair  of  ears  all  over  their  bodies 
at  every  visit.  Many  a  good  and  conscientious 
practitioner  has  lost  some  of  his  best  business,  by 
overacting  in  this  manner. 

A  finis&ed  medical  education  is  lost  upon  many 
practitioners,  who  abandon  the  medical  ranks  in 
disznsi,  ont  of  patience  with  the  world,  when  the 
real  cause  of  their  poor  progress  is  in  themselves. 
A  bappy  disposition,  and  a  corresponding  external 
deportment  is  a  better  inheritance  than  an  estate. 
A  sycophantic  smile,  or  an  obsequious  deference  to 
mental  ioferiorB,  jnst  becsose  they  represent  a 


SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 

According  to  a  Providence,  R.  I.  paper,  the  fol- 
lowing  extraordina]7  case  is  now  very  much  occn- 

5ying  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  Coventry, 
'he  account  proceeds  thus — 
"About  three  weeks  ago.  the  wife  of  Mr.  Henrj 
Colvin,  of  Coventry,  rose  in  the  morning,  com- 
plaining  of  a  pain  in  her  side.  She  soon  after  fell 
asleep,  and  died,  as  supposed.  When  her  friends 
came  to  atterid  the  funeral,  they  were  struck  by 
the  remarkably  life  like  appearance  of  tbe  corpse, 
and  the  funeral  was  deferred.  Since  then  she  bas 
lain  in  the  same  condition,  and  many  have  visited 
Mr.  Colvin's  house,  none  of  whom  can  discover 
any  signs  of  decay.  There  had  been  no  alteration 
on  Friday,  21st,  a  period  of  ab  ut  three  weeks. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  in  New  England  a  per- 
son  should  have  remained  so  long  inanimate,  and 
no  one  been  found  who  was  able  to  determine 
whether  the  body  was  a  living  or  a  dead  one.  A 
deputation  of  physiologists  had  better  be  invited 
from  Providence,  at  the  expense  of  Coventry,  to 
settle  the  question  before  the  frost  sets  in.  A 
lancet,  a  thermometer,  or  half  a  dozen  other  sim* 

Sle  agents,  might  have  been  employed  the  first 
ay,  instead  of  allowing  so  mncn  precious  time 
to  have  been  loit.  If  it  were  catalepsy,  or  some 
other  anomalous  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  consciousness  or  the  powers  of  volition  simply 
suspended — the  woman  muat  have  died  berors 
this  of  inanition.  Perhaps  some  medical  gentle- 
man in  that  neighborhood  will  have  the  kindnesa 
to  communicate  the  finale. 


^»^ 


MEDICAL  MEETINGS  IN  CINCINNATI. 

From  a  variety  of  sources,  detached  accounts  of 
the  late  wordy  war  of  the  Acuity  in  the  Queen 
City  of  the  West,  have  reached  the  Atlantic  border, 
as  our  readers  bave  already  been  informed.  The 
last  number  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  Journal  contains  a 
fnll  report  of  all  the  facts  and  eircnmstances  re- 
lating to  the  matter.  After  following  the  details 
of  each  meeting,  which  bear  a  striking  similarity 
to  a  police  report,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  ri^ht.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  were 
wrong  who  participated  in  the  vituperations  re- 
corded. A  certain  candidate  for  a  prominent  elec- 
tive office,  after  reading  what  the  papers  asserted 
of  his  character,  said  uiat  he  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  so  bad  till  he  saw  it  in  print.  Such  will  be 
the  conclusion  of  some  of  the  Cincinnati  physi- 
cians as  the  weakness  and  failings  of  each  were 
unsparingly  jiortnyed  by  the  speak  on.  There 
were  some  plain  truths  told,  shackled  and  embar- 
rassed by  extravagant  representations  of  individual 
ambition.  Many  appear  to  have  agreed  that  the 
Hospital,  the  question  concerning  the  possesion  of 
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wKich  gare  riM  to  the  protncted  and  disgraceful 
eoatrorenjr,  was  a  badljr-nuuiaged  insUtntion.  It 
was  a  singniar  daclaTation  to  make,  before  a  great 
assembly,  that  ia  one  department  there  **vfere  only 
three  old  wome%»  kepi  therefor  nest  eggs!"  Some 
parts  of  the  speerbes  of  Dr.  Tho.  O.  £dwar^,  a 
lormer  member  of  Congress  fi-om  Ohio,  are  with- 
out a  parallel  in  medical  discussions.  If  he  can 
outlive  the  effects  of  his  oratory,  and  especially 
of  such  stories  as  Pat  and  Murphy's  whisky  frolic, 
mnd  Sally  aod  Jacob,  he  is  inTalnerable  Dr. 
M'llvaioe  seems  to  hare  eiercised  a  keen  Tein  of 
wit,  to  the  terrible  anuoyanee  of  his  adyenaries. 
Oo  the  whole,  it  will  prore  an  unfortunate  quar- 
rel, by  establishing  penonal  animosities  between 
gentlemen  who  onght  to  be  on  the  best  profes- 
sional  terms.— ^Mtois  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


>««> 


APHONIA  OF  TWENTY  MONTHS  STAND- 
ING. RELIEVED  BY  IODINE  INHALA- 
TION. 

•T  BDWAmO  B   nSTBia,  M.  Dm  liKBAlfON,  O. 

Ia  a  commanication  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  in  its  rolnme  ci  Transactions  for  1850, 
Prof.  Paneoast  has  given  the  record  of  two  cases  of 
loss  of  voice-— the  one  of  six,  the  other  of  seven 
months  standing — both  cured  by  inhalation  of  a 
dilnt.  cholorine  vapor. 

In  eonneetion  with  these  cases.  Dr.  Paneoast  re- 
Buuked:—*The  form  of  aphonia  here  alluded  to,  is 
that  which  practitioners  most  have  met  with,  fol- 
lowing an  ordinary  cold,  without  leaving  any  per- 
ceptible organic  lesion  in  the  pulmonary  ^paratus. 
The  voice  is  redncad  to  a  Ikint,  hoane  whisper, 
distingnUhable  only  at  the  distance  of  a  (ew  feet, 
and  at  coatJAoed  attemas  to  talk,  though  it  gives 
BO  pain,  becomes  quickly  attended  with  a  feeling 
of  flstigae*  as  though  there  was  some  obstruction  to 
the  ps«aa.i;n  of  air  through  the  larynx.  In  breath- 
ing  meretv,  there  is  litUe  or  no  difficulty,  in  these 
cases,  m  the  individuals  are  capable  of  undergoing 
coosidaTabLe  exertion  withont  very  unusual  signs 
of  fstigne.  The  difficulty  has  appeared  to  mo  to 
he  ia  the  paralysed  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larrnx,  whose  business  it  is  to  dilato  the  rima  glot- 
tidis,  during  the  act  of  articulation."^ 

The  conclosion  of  Dr.  Paneoast  is,  that  such 
agents  as  will  excite  a  healthv  and  proper  degree 
of  stimnlation  m  the  affected  structure  ought  n- 
tiooally  to  restore  the  nower  of  articulation.  He 
consequently  used  the  ailut.  cholorine  vapor,  with 
entire  success  in  the  two  cases  referred  to — at  the 
same  time  snggestod  that  iodine,  or  other  similar 
agents,  would  doubtless  produce  a  similar  effect. 

The  following  case  of  this  kind  lately  occurred 
in  my  practice,  chieflpr  remarkable  from  the  long 
dnntion  of  absenee  of  voice,  being  twenty  months, 
in  other  respects  similar  to  those  relafed  by  Dr. 


tion  of  nit.  silv.  in  strong  solution,  within  the  lar- 
nyx,  by  means  of  the  sponge  probaug.  Nothing, 
however,  produced  any  effect  on  the  voice.  I  find, 
upoQ  careful  examination,  no  especial  evidence  of 
disease  in  the  fauces;  there  is  an  entire  iuability  to 
produce  sound  of  any  description  with  the  proper 
vocal  organs;  all  attempts  at  speaking  are  ma<k  with 
the  lips — tohisperinff.  But  uot  being  able  to  di- 
vest myself  of  the  idea  that  a  follicular  inflammation 
of  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubed  was  the  cause  of 
the  mischief  in  some  way,  I  commenced  the  treat- 
ment by  directing  the  inhalation  of  nit.  silv.  pre- 
pared with  the  lycoppdium,  as  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, and  inhaled  by  means  of  the  appai-atus  iutro. 
duced  by  Dr.  Ira  Warren.  This  treatment  was 
faithfully  persevered  pn  for  one  month,  with  no 
better  result  than  the  previously-tried  remedies. 

May  7. — Acting  upon  tho  idea  suggested  by 
Prof.  Paneoast,  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  I  now  determined  to  try  the  iodine  vapor. 
1  accordingly  selected  anjspparatns,  consisting  of  a 
metal ic  vase  or  urn,  with  a  close-fitting  cover,  flex- 
ible  tube,  and  month-piece  attached  (used  some 
years  since  for  breathing  medicated  vapon  in  the 
treatment  of  consumption .)  1  directed  my  patient, 
after  filling  the  vessel  half  full  with  hot  water,  to 
drop  in  twenty  drops  tinct,  iodine,  and  inhale  the 
vapor  produced  by  the  heated  water.  Inhalation 
to  be  repeated  once  to  thiice  daily,  according  to  the 
irritation  or  effects,  otherwise  produced.  The  fist 
inhalation  produced  great  nausea  for  a  short  time, 
and  copious  bloody  expectorations,  but  accom- 
panied by  an  almost  immediate,  though  partial  re- 
storation  of  voice.  The  dose  of  iodine  was  directed 
to  be  reduced  to  fifteen  drops;  and  thereafter  no 
unpleasant  effects  were  produced.  The  voice  con- 
tinued to  improve  steaaily  under  this  treatment, 
until  at  the  end  of  a  week,  it  had  acquired  the  nat- 
ural fulness  and  distinctness  of  tone. 

June  15. — More  than  a  month  has  elapsed  since 
the  restoration  of  voice;  it  continues  distinct  and 
natural. — Western  Lancet. 
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Apra  6,  lBS3.^Miss 


applied  for  med- 


ical advice  and  treatment,  in  a  case  of  loss  of  voice, 
of  twenty  months*  standing,  supervening  upon  a 
slight  attack  of  influenza.  Has  been  subject  to 
hnef  attacks  of  hoanenesa,  lasting  for  a  few  days 
at  a  tioie,  for  several  years.  Oeneral  health  deli- 
cate* Since  the  present  attack,  has  been  subject  to 
a  great  variety  oftreatBieat,  including  the  applica- 


Thc  first  we  notice  of  these,  in  the  order  of  time, 
as  claiming  priority  of  existence,  is  the  M'dical 
College  of  OkiOt  located  on  Sixth  street.  It  is  a 
state  institute,  and  was  first  clttrtered  by  the  Leg- 
islature, in  1819,  but  did  not  go  fully  inti  opera- 
tion utttii  the  year  1825.  The  state  furnished  the 
means  by  which  a  eoUege  edifice  wss  erected.  This 
building  stood  for  a  period  of  about  25  years,  and 
answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed ,  bnt  the  trustees  and  fsenlty  of  the  institute, 
thinking  it  important  to  the  progress  of  medicine  to 
keep  up  with  the  improvements  of  the  city,  had  the 
venerable  old  pile  torn  down,  and  a  new  and  mneh 
more  magnificent  structure  reared  upon  its  ruins.— 
No  institution,  perhaps,  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  can  boast  a  hotter  selected  library,  or  a  more 
complete  anatomical,  surgical,  and  botanical  cabi- 
net, embracing  every  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
science;  and  no  institution  baa  had  more  able  and 
experienced  profeisore  in  its  fsenlty  from  time  to 
time;  and  yet  with  all  these  advantages,  toeether 
with  the  patronage  of  the  state  and  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Commercial  Hospital,  ao  institution 
hat  had  mora  amaeroas  aad  ireqaeat  changes  ia 
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itfl  facnlty,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  faculties,  so  few 
a  number  of  students.  The  Medical  Collie  of 
Ohio  6eem8  to  ha^e  been  an  ill-fated  concern,  and 
the  wonder  of  all  ita  friends  has  been,  why,  in  view 
of  all  the  considerations  of  its  age  and  standing, 
and  the  advantages  which  it  enjoys,  (being  vastly 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  medical  college  in 
the  Western  country,)  it  has  not  accomplished  more 
in  the  great  work  of  medical  education.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  in  its  policy  and  man- 
agement— somethiug  rotten  in  Denmark — and  un- 
til that  great  enemy  of  her  peace  and  prosperity  is 
discovered  and  removed  out  of  the  way.  its  yearly 
rounds  of  cannonading  from  its  port-holes  upon  the 
various  reform  systems  of  the  day,  will  not  save  it 
from  the  eocrouchments  of  the  bristling  enemv. — 
Seriously,  we  have  nothing  asainst  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio.  We  venerate  her  for  age,  and  the 
service  which  she  has  rendered.  We  truly  com- 
miserate her  condition,  and  now  that  she  labors 
and  groans  under  a  heavy  debt,  incurred  by  her 
friends  to  clothe  her  iu  a  new  suit  of  brick  and  paint, 
and  varuish,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  for  hor 
to  shake  off  the  incumbrance,  having  exhausted  all 
her  strength,  we  fear  she  must  sink  beneath  her  ac- 
cumulated woes.  After  having  been  refitted  at  so 
much  expense,  and  made  ready  for  sea,  to  hear 
that  she  is  not  sea-worthy,  is  afflicting  indeed. — 
She  may  be  overhauled,  and  yet  prove  serviceable 
to  the  Rtate  and  community,  bat  to  make  her  so 
we  imagine  that,  like  the  "Old  Constitution,"  all 
her  timbers  must  be  displaced  by  new  ones.  At 
present  we  say  to  the  venerable  old  mater — requie^- 
Citi  in  fact!. 

The  next  institution  of  this  character  we  shall 
name,  is  that  of  the  Eluclic  Medical  XnstUule,  lo- 
catcd  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Plum  streets. — 
this  institute  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  in  1845.  The  college  edifice  is  of  very  plain 
exterior  and  humble  pretensions,  though  sufficient- 
ly large  and  well  arranged  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  erected.  Without  the  pres- 
tige of  state  patronage,  without  grants  of  money  or 
land  from  companies,  or  private  donations  from 
individuals,  without  friends,  without  infiaence, 
and  with  an  array  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  and 
all  the  faculty  (incorporated  and  unincorporated) 
of  the  city  and  all  the  old  "regulars"  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  against  it,  this  fatherless,  moth- 
erless child  fonnd  itself  alone  in  this  great  city  of 
the  West.  And  yet  not  entirely  'alone.  There 
were  a  few.  who,  though  regularly  trained  in  the 
Old  School,  were  not  disposed  blindly  to  pursue 
the  iron  path  of  establisheci  practice,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient die  rather  than  depart  from  the  prescriptions 
laid  down  in  the  books.  They  felt  conscious  that 
there  must  be  progress  in  the  science  of  medicine 
as  well  as  in  every  other  science,  and  that  among 
the  many  efforts  at  reform  there  must  have  been 
evolved  some  principles  th  it  were  good  and  worthy 
of  adoption;  at  least  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  renounce  and  eschew  them  until  they  were 
tried.  Tlutt  divine  eleclicism  which  teaches,' *prove 
all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  Jlis  good,'-  taaght 
them  to  examine  every  theory  aud  every  practice, 
and  by  bringing  all  to  the  test  of  oxperionce,  to  re- 
tain  in  their  materia  medica  and  therapeatics  that 
which  was  good,  and  to  cMi  the  wortnless  away, 
though  it  claimed  a  high  antiquity,  and  was  backed 
up  by  a  long  list  of  venerable  names. 


But  this  system  most  have  a  local  habitation  mn4 
a  name,  to  efiect  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  sae^ 
rifices,  and  brave  the  contempt  and  seorn  of  those 
whose  wisdom  consists  in  following  the  tread-osill 
of  their  profession,  and  whose  arrogance  was  equal 
to  their  brains.  By  private  efforts  a  medical  col- 
lege was  erected  aud  a  faculty  organized,  and  ten 
years  had  not  elapsed  until  the  ''ueble  one  becaime 
a  thousand,"  and  more  students  wsre  enrolled  ia 
the  catalogue  of  one  session  in  the  Kleetic  Medical 
Institute  than  in  all  the  Old  School  medical  col- 
leges in  Ohio.  How  shall  we  account  for  this  fact, 
unless  we  oonclude  that  this  Khool  holds  out  in- 
ducements to  students,  trreater  than  are  found  in 
any  Western  schooH  The  nation  is  eclectic,  and  a 
few  more  yean  will  find  this  same  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  of  Ohio,  which  has  had  every  disadvan- 
tage to  contend  with,  not  only  the  first  school  in 
the  West,  as  it  now  really  is,  but  the  first  in  im- 
portance in  America. 

In  connection  with  the  Institute  is  a  large  and 
admirably  furnished  bnildiue;,  on  Sixth  street,  de- 
nominated Newton's  Clinical  Institute.  In  its  in- 
ternal arrangements,  particntrly  its  wards — being 
separate  rooms,  all  of  which^ire  furnished  with  every 
convenience,  such  as  gas  lifi-nts,  hot  and  cold  water, 
all  of  which  are  conveyed  in  pipes  through  the 
bnildiug-^it  is  as  superior  to  the  Commercial  Hasp, 
tal  as  that  institution  is  to  the  Pest  House.  The 
students  of  the  Eclectic  College  have  acaess  to  this 
Institute,  and  none  are  excluded,  who  seek  to  en- 
joy its  advantages  according  to  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

There  are  two  other  medical  colle^  in  Cincin- 
nati, recently  organized,  viz:  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  Miami  Med- 
ical College.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  able 
faculties  and  seem  to  bid  fair  for  successful  com« 
petition  with  the  old  Medical  College  of  Ohio.— 
Bicktey'4  West  American  Review, 


^#»- 


BITE  OF  THE  RATTLESNAKE. 

BT  THOMAS  A.  ATCHISON 

I  was  summoned  in  haste  on  the  evening  of  the 

20th  of  September,  1852.  to  see  Miss  R ,  a 

young  lady  agdd  17,  living  five  miles  in  the  coun- 
trv,  who  (t  was  informed  by  the  messenger)  while 
taking  a  stroll  in  company  with  her  mother,  was 
bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  I  arrived  about  half  past 
7  o'clocic,  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  accident. 
I  found  my  patient  almost  moribund,  pu^se  wavy 
aud  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  surface  cold 
aud  bathed  in  perspiration,  face  swollen,  with  a  be- 
sotted expression,  mind  wandering,  pupils  dilated, 
could  not  SCO.  declaring  it  was  very  dark,  although 
candles  were  burning  in  the  room,  asked  frequent- 
ly if  it  was  not  raining  hard,  although  the  night 
was  calm  and  clear.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
that  the  bite  had  been  inflicted  ui)on  the  instep  of 
the  left  foot;  two  little  punctures  were  very  per- 
ceptible, around  which  there  was  a  greenish  areola, 
with  some  pufiiness. 

Having  heard  of  the  marvelous  efficacy  of  ''spir- 
its'* in  the  relief  of  similar  cases,  I  at  once  deter- 
mined to  give  the  remedy  a  full  and  fair  trial. — 
Reason  and  analogy  sustained  it.  The  nervous 
system  was  overwhelmed  by  a  swift  and  deadly  ss- 
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dotbe  poiaoii,  it  moft  be  tupportfld  hj  an  eqnallj 

Gwerf al  diffbnble  stimalant;  aocordmgly  1  gave 
If  a  glsM  of  whiske/,  which  was  swallowed  with 
avidity.  Meanwhile  the  wound  was  freely  scari- 
fied and  capped,  and  the  extremitiea  placed  in  a 
hot  taline  bath,  twenty  grains  of  carb.  amonia  was 
then  given,  which  was  immediately  thrown  up,  to- 
gether with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  colored  a 
briffht  grass  green.  A  common  sized  ^laasfol  of 
whiakcy  was  now  given,  the  patient  draming  with 
«agemecs  the  last  drop ,  and  begging  with  the  en- 
ergy of  instinct  for  more;  thus  a  glass  of  whiskey 
and  twenty  grs.  of  ammonia  were  given  alternately 
every  half  hoar,  nntil  three  pints  of  the  former  and 
eighty  grains  of  the  latter  were  taken,  and  what 
is  remarkable,  not  the  slighte&t  intoxication  endued; 
OB  the  contrary  the  urgent  and  alarming  symptoms 
gave  way,  warmth  was  restored  to  the  snmce,  the 
pulse  retarned  to  the  wrist,  the  mind  was  called 
Deck  from  its  wanderings,  and  she  fell  into  a  quiet 
sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M., 
complaining  of  intense  pain  in  the  foot,8hootlng  up 
the  lu&ide  of  the  leg  to  the  knee.  Ordered  mor- 
phia, fourth  grain;  fomentations  of  laudanum  and 
camphor,  followed  by  poultice  of  linnm  sem,  with 
the  eiFect  of  entire  relief  of  pain.  The  following 
day,  castor  oil  was  given  to  move  the  bowels;  from 
that  hour  she  suffered  no  further  inconveaience 
from  the  bite. 

The  instinctive  avidity  and  impunity  with  which 
this  delicately  nurtured  young  lady  took  so  large  a 
qnaatity  of  spirita,  sufficient  under  ordinary  circum- 
.fetances  to  have  killed  a  regular  habiiue,  would  ex- 
cite astonishment,  if  we  did  not  reflect  that  it  was 
antagonized  by  the  depressing  effects  of  the  poison 
on  the  nervous  system. 

But  the  most  interesting  featurei  in  this  case  re- 

mains  lobe  stated;  Miss  R ,at  the  time  she  was 

bitten,  was  the  subject  of  a  well-marked  hooping 
coush,  which  was  then  epidemic  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; she  had  had  the  disease  about  three  weeks, 
eonaeqaently  it  was  at  its  acme,  but  on  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  to  her  great  surprise 
and  gratification,  her  cough  had  dii^appeared  also, 
nor  aid  it  return ;  being  essentially  a  spasmodic 
disease,  it  was  swept  away  by  the  powerful  impres- 
aion  made  upon  the  nervous  system. — Souikem 
Journal  of  i£e  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
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Prof.  S.  B.  Oroas,  in  his  report  to  the  State 
Medieal  Societv  of  Kentuckjr,  on  "Improvements 
in  Sargeiy,**  gives  the  followinj^  account  of  a  sin- 
gular operation  performed  by  himself: 

A  very  novel  case,  justifying,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
ddon  of  testes,  came  under  my  observation  in 
1849.  So  far  as  my  information  extends,  there  is 
no  aeeoant  ol  any  operation  for  a  similar  object 
upon  record.  The  patient,  at  the  time  I  first  saw 
her — ahe  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  girl,  and 
had  been  so  pronoanced  by  the  aecoucher — ^was 
three  yean  of  age,  having  been  bom  on  the  lOth  of 
July  1846.  At  the  age  of  two,  she  began  to  evince 
the  foelinga  and  disposition  of  a  boy;  r^ectcd  doUs 
and  similar  artielea  of  amosement;  became  fond  of 
boyish  sports.  She  was  well  ^rown,  perfectly 
healthy,  and  quite  fleshy;  the  hair  was  dark  and 
Umg,  the  eyes  black,  and  the  exprcMion  very  agree- 


able. Upon  making  a  careful  examination,  found 
the  external  genitals  in  the  following  very  singular 
condition.  There  was  neither  a  penis  nor  a  vagi- 
na;  but  instead  of  the  former  there  was  a  small 
clitoris,  and  instead  of  the  latter  a  cul-de-sac,  cov- 
ered with  mucous  menbrane.  The  urethra  occu- 
pied the  usual  bituation;  the  nymphs  were  natural- 
ly small;  but  the  labia  were  well  developed,  aud 
contained  each  a  testis,  quite  as  large,  consistent 
and  well  shaped,  as  they  ever  ai'e  in  boys  at  that 
age. 

It  being  apparent  from  the  facts  of  the  cs£e  that 
it  was  one  ut  monstrosity  of  the  genital  organs, 
usually  denominated  hermaphrodi»m,  the  question 
at  once  occurred  whether  anything  ought  to  be  done 
to  deprive  the  poor  child  of  that  part  of  the  genital 
apparatus,  which,  if  permitted  to  remain  until  the 
age  of  puberty,  would  be  sure  to  be  followed  by 
sexual  desire,  and  which  might  thus  conduce  to  the 
formation  of  an  unfortunate  matrimodlal  connec- 
tion. Snch  an  alliance,  it  was  evident,  Would  even- 
tuate only  in  chagrin,  disappointment/and  probably, 
in  disgrace.  Certainly  no  impi-egnation  could  ever 
occur,  and  even  copulation  could  be  performed  but 
imperfectly.  I  gave  the  subject  all  the  considera- 
tion I  was  abl<^  to  bestow  upon  it;  I  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility of  my  position;  a  new  question,  involv- 
ing the  happiness  of  my  little  patient  and  the  deep- 
est interest  of  her  parents,  was  presented  to  me. — 
I  appealed  to  ail  the  records  of  my  profession,  but 
in  vain,  for  a  precedent.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  sought  the  advice  of  a  medical  frieud.  Professor 
Miller,  in  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  I  had  nn- 
waveriuff  oonfidence.  He  saw  the  child,  and  ex- 
amined her;  he  viewed  the  case,  as  I  had  done  pre- 
viously, in  all  its  aspects,  phisiological,  legal,  and 
surgical,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  excision  of  the 
testes  would  not  onlv  be  justifiable,  but  highly 
proper;  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  and  hu-  . 
mauity  to  the  poor  child  to  deprive  it  of  an  append- 
age of  so  useless  a  nature,  one  which  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  rniu  of  her  happiness.  The 
parent:)  were  already  solicitous  for  an  operation,  and 
having  imparted  to  them  our  decision,  I  no  longer 
hesitated  in  regard  to  the  course  I  ought  to  pursue. 

I  performed  the  operation  of  castration  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1849,  aided  by  my  pupils.  Dr.  V.B: 
Tliompson,  of  this  city.  Dr.  Greenburv  Henry,  of 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Cobb,  of 
Cincinnati.  The  little  patii  nt  being  put  under  the 
influence  of  chlorofono,!  made  a  perpendicular  in- 
cision into  each  labium  down  to  the  testis,  which 
was  carefully  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  detached  by  dividing  the  lower  part  of  the  sper- 
matic cord.  The  artenes  of  the  cord  being  se- 
cured with  lisatuves,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
brought  together  with  twisted  sutures,  and  the  child 
put  to  bed.  Hardly  any  blood  was  lost  during  the 
operation.  About  two  houn  afterwards  the  labium 
became  greatly  distended  and  discolored;  and  upon 
removing  the  suture,  the  source  of  mischief  was 
found  to  be  a  small  artery,  which  was  immediately 
drawn  out  and  tied.  No  unpleasant  symptoms  of 
any  kind  ensued  alter  this,  and  in  a  week  the  little 
patient  was  able  to^be  up,  being  quite  well  and 
happy.  The  testes  were  carefully  examined  after 
removal,  and  were  found  to  j>e  perfectly  formed  in 
every  respect.    The  spermatie  cords  were  natural. 

I  have  seen  this  child  repeatedly  since  the  opdr- 
•tioa>  ai  her  parents  live  only  a  few  squares  nom 
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my  office,  and  have  watched  her  mental  and  phys- 
ical development.  Her  parents/ who  are  persons  of 
observation  and  intoUigeocc,  assure  me  that  her 
disposition  and  habits  are  those  of  a  girl;  that  she 
takes  great  delight  in  sewing  and  honse-work,  and 
that  she  no  longer  indulges  in  riding  upon  sticks 
and  other  boyish  exercises.  Her  person  is  well  de- 
veloped, her  mind  uncommonly  active  for  a  child 
of  heryeare. — Proceeding 9  Medical  Styciety  ofKy. 


CHOLERA  AT  SEA. 

The  records  of  cholera  at  sea  are  not  confined  to 
the  papers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Eng- 
lish papers  notice  the  return  of  several  emigrant 
vessels,  obliged  to  pnt  back  by  the  devastation  of 
the  disease.^  The  Guiding  Star,  a  vessel  of  2000 
tons  burden,  bound  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
States,  put  back  after  being  nine  days  in  the  chan- 
nel, with  the  Asiatic  cholera,  of  a  very  fatal  type, 
rife  among  her  passengers.  Thirteen  of  her  pas- 
sengers died,  and  a  number  of  others  were  sick. — 
Another  ship,  the  Kossuth  bound  from  Liverpool, 
returned  after  being  out  fifteen  days.  There  had 
been  fifty  persons  attacked,  and  out  of  these,  eigh- 
teen died.  A  number  of  the  emigrants  were  Ger- 
mans. The  mortality  at  sea  is  becoming  frightf  til- 
ly  large.  The  ship  Constellation,  which  arrived 
at  New  York,  on  the  Sf5th  Inst.,  lost  one  hundred 
of  her  passengers. — N,  T.  Times. 


ANATOMICAL  PREPAKATIONS. 


Formerly  there  was  a  general  repugnance  in 
this  country  to  keeping  parts  of  the  human  body 
on  sale.  It  has  been  a  regular  business  in  France 
for  a  century,  and  England  and  the  United  States 
are  still  large  purchasers  from  the  French  dealers. 
The  best  and  rarest  preparations  in  our  school  and 
private  cabinets,  with  few  ciccptions,  were  pro- 
cured in  Paris.  This  repugnance  to  dealing  in 
such  aiticles,  however,  has  been  in  a  measuj'e  over- 
come. Within  the  last  year,  Br.  Codman,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  opened  and  kept  on  sale,  a  collection  of 
all  paiis  of  the  body,  skeletons,  etc.,  to  the  advan- 
tage certainly  of  the  medical  public,  and  he  ought 
to  be  well  sustained  in  the  enterprise.  His  prices 
are  reasonable,  and  being  an  obliging  man,  and 
knowins  precisely  what  articles  are  needed,  being 
medically  educated,  tiie  utility  and  convenience  of 
his  establishment,  connected  as  it  is  with  a  large 
collection  of  surgical  instruments,  are  great,  and 
we  recommend  the  profession  to  visit  it.  What- 
ever may  be  ordered  which  does  not  happen  to  be 
in  his  collection,  can  be  procured  by  him  from 
Europe. 

Messrs.  Bullock  and  Crenshaw,  corner  of  Arch 
and  Sixth  streets,  Philad.,  have  ako  a  bazaar  of  an- 
atomical preparations,  where  medical  gentlemen  at 
the  South  and  South-west  may  procure  excellent 
specimens,  models,  skeletons,' single  bones,  and 
also  skeleton  heads  of  many  animals.  We  notice 
the  price  of  a  human  skull  disarticulated,  and 
mounted,  so  that  the  bones  are  separated  by  short 
spaces,  is  fifty  dollars;  a  complete  osteological  his- 
tory of  dentition,  from  the  luetal  condition  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Many  medical  students  who  feel  themselves 


cramped  for  means  to  procure  their  education, 
might  pursue  the  business  of  preparing  skeletotis; 
both  of  men  and  animals,  in  endless  variety,  and 
put  up  sections,  wet  and  diy,  of  the.vieceiii.  They 
could  also  multiply  injections,  and  depots  for  ana- 
tomical preparations  might  thus  be  fully  supplied 
in  half  a  dozen  of  oar  commercial  cities,  to  the 
certain  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned.  Com- 
parative anatomy,  particularly,  is  neglected,  and 
yet  the  skeleton  of  every  dead  horse  deaiying  in 
the  fields,  carefully  cleansed,  would  briug'  a  good 
price.  So  of  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  reptiles,  etc. — 
They  are  all  coveted  in  cabinets,  and  must  be  had. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  these  articles  should 
not  be  manufactured  here,  and  thus  lessen  the 
prices,  besides  giving  employment  to  tho^e  who 
are  admirably  fitted  by  their  courae  of  reading 
and  dissections,  to  accomplish  all  that  is  proposed 
in  these  remarks.-— J?(m/<?»  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, 


OPIUM  AND  ALCOHOL— THEIR  COMPAR- 
ATIVE EFFECTS  ON  THE  SYSTEM.  De- 
scribed by  One  who  Experienced  thtm  in  his 
own  Case, 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article,  who  de- 
scribes so  graphically  the  effects  of  both  opium  and 
alcohol  in  nis  own  case,  was  received  into  the  New 
Vork  Hospital  in  1849,  suffering  from  a  slight  at- 
tack of  dysentery.  It  was  soon  noticed  that  un- 
usual symptoms  complicated  his  case.  On  inquiry 
he  was  found  to  be  an  opium-eater;  and  after  his 
recovery,  and  during  the  period  when  he  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  house,  to  enable  him  to 
recover,  somewhat  at  least,  from  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  the  habit  which  he  had  contracted,  he  fur- 
nished the  Editor  (then  on  duty  there,)  by  his  re- 
quest, with  a  history  of  his  case,  which  is  thought 
of  sufilicient  interest  to  entitle  it  to  publication. 
It  has  been  somewhat  abridged;  but  the  language 
is,  with  but  trifiing  exceptions,  that  of  the  writer 
himself. — Editor  A.  T.  Medical  Times^l 

The  difference  between  opium  and  alcohol  in 
their  effects  on  body  and  mind,  is  (judging  from 
my  own  experience)  very  great.  Alcohol,  push- 
ed to  a  cei'tain  extent,  overthrows  the  balance  of 
the  faculties,  and  brings  out  some  one  or  more  into 
undue  prominence  and  activity;  and  (sad  indeed) 
these  are  most  commonly  our  inferior ,  and  per- 
haps lowest  faculties.  A  man  who,  sober,  is  a 
dcmi-god,  is,  when  drunk,  below  even  a  beast. 
W^ith  opium  {mejudice)  it  is  the  reverse.  Opium 
takes  a  man's  mind  where  it  finds  it,  and  lifts  it 
en  masse  on  to  a  far  higher  platform  of  existence, 
the  faculties  all  rotaiuing  their  former  relative 
positions — ^that  is,  taking  ue  mind  as  it  is,  it  in- 
ttnsifies  and  exalts  all  its  capacities  of  thought 
and  susceptibilities  of  emotion ;  not  even  this, 
however,  extravagant  as  it  may  sound,  conveys  the 
whole  truth.  Opium  weakens  or  utterly  paialyzes 
the  lower  propensities,  while  it  invigorates  and 
elevates  the  superior  faculties,  both  intellectual 
and  affectional.  Ihe  opium-eater  is  without  sex- 
ual appetite ;  an^er,  envy,  malice,  and  the  entire 
hell-brood  claiming  kin  to  these,  seem  dead  within 
him,  or  at  least  asleep;  while  gentleness,  kindness, 
benevolence,  together  with  a  sort  of  sentimental 
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religionitm,  eonstitnte  his  habitual  frame  of  mind. 
If  a  man  has  a  poetical  gift,  opium  almost  irresist- 
ibl?  stirs  it  into  utterance.  Ii  his  Tocation  be  to 
wnte,  it  matters  not  h\«w  profound,  how  difficult, 
how  kuotty  the  theme  to  be  handled,  opium  im- 
parts a  bf'fore  uHknown  power  of  dealing  with  such 
a  theme ;  and  Iftor  completing  his  task,  a  man 
reads  his  own  compo^itiou  with  utter  amazement 
at  its  depth,  its  grasp,  its  beauty,  and  force  of  ex- 
pression, and  wonders  fok^nce  came  the  thoughts 
that  staad  on  the  page  before  him.  If  called  to 
apeak  in  pnblic,  opium  gives  him  a  copiousness  of 
thoQght.  a  fluency  of  utterance,  a  fruitfulness  of 
ill  nitration,  and  a  penetrating,  thrilling  eloquence, 
which  often  astounds  and  over-masters  himself,  not 
less  than  it  kindles,  melts  and  sways  the  audience 
he  addresses.  I  might  dilate  largely  on  this  topic, 
but  space  and  strength  are  alike  lacking. 

Let  no  one,  however,  fancy  from  these  remarks 
that  the  opium-eater  U  blested.  There  is  another 
side  of  the  picture,  dark,  gloomy,  and  fraught  with 
doom,  to  which  I  will  allude  bye-and-bye. 

How  became  I  an  opium-eater?  A  lengthened 
train  of  causes  (as  I  judge)  led  to  this  result.  I 
csn  but  just  touch  on  a  few  of  them. 

Exhaust fd  wrroMJi energy  was  XhefourUaim-head: 
But  whence  this  exhaustion? 

1st.  the  accursed  habit  of  nervous  obuse,  which 
tutu  innoceut  school  boys  arc  tangbt  by  their  de- 
praved elders  in  school,  and  which,  with  no 
thought  of  its  physical  aud  moral  harmfulness,  is 
ttsmlly  continned  till  unfolding  reason  aud  con- 
science open  the  victim's  eyes  to  the  real  nature 
of  hit  habit.  It  is  usually,  however,  long  enough 
protracted  to  have  wrought  no  slight  degree  of 
nervous  exhaustion. 

2d.  Tobacco  chewing.  In  my  sophomore  year 
at  Cambridge  (being  thou  16  years  old,)  a  pipe- 
smoking  grandam  gave  me  a  piece  of  tobacco  to 
put  in  my  mouth  for  a  raging  tooth*ache.  It 
quelled  the  pain,  and  from  that  moment  I  chewed 
nine  or  ten  years  without  cessation.  I  chewed, 
too,  immoderately,  and  spat  incessantly,  throwing 
out  saliva  in  quantities  perfectly  suicidal. 

Close  application  to  study,  with  neglect  of  the 
rules  of  health,  during  my  collegiate  life,  and  dur- 
ing three  subsequent  vears  while  pursuing  my 
studies  at  a  theological  school,  where  I  pursued 
the  same  tobacco-chewing,  uncxercising  life  as  at 
college,  and  still  later,  when  settled  as  a  clergy- 
man, brooirht  on  a  severe  attack  of  dyt^pcpsia,  at- 
tended with  great  languor  of  body  and  depression 
of  mind,  especially  duriug  the  warm  weather. 

In  conAcquence  of  these  feelings,  I  occasionally 
took  a  glasb  of  wine,  or  brandy  aud  water,  to  snp- 
ply  the  lacking  physical  ba«is  for  mental  action. 
Thus  passed  three  and  a  half  years ;  end  by  this 
time  some  portion  of  alcoholic  stimulus  had  be- 
come almost  a  daily  nocesbity,  in  order  that  the 
mind  might  execute  its  appointed  tasks.  If  I 
omitted  such  stimulation,  not  only  did  I  suffer 
languor  and  pain  of  body,  but  my  thiukins  pow- 
era  were  inert  and  impotent.  But  I  fouud.  after 
a  time,  that  alcohol  was  perilous  to  uie,  since  I 
could  not  always  calculate  on  its  eiTccts,  eo  as  to 
avoid  being  partially  mastered  by  it.  I  abandoned 
alcohol,  and  substituted  laudanum  in  its  place.  I 
cannot  recall  the  ptecise  quantity  I  at  nrst  us^, 
thongh  I  think  it  was  some  twenty  dropp,  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  often  enough  to  keep 


up  the  same  level  of  sensation.  The  firbt  feeling 
on  swallowing  the  laudanum  was  a  compound  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  The  plectsure  consisted  in  an 
agreeable  warmth  ])ervading  the  sy^tera,  and  a 
pleasant,  gentle  thrill  passing  along  the  nerves. 
ThejPtfm  was  a  sort  of  constriction,  or  corrugation, 
by  which  the  stomach  seemed  to  be  drawn  together 
or  strongly  compressed,  while  a  similar  sensation 
ran  along  the  nervous  threads.  However,  both 
these  species  of  sensations  were  of  short  duration, 
and  then  there  remained  only  a  paiulcds.  comfort- 
able state  of  body,  together  with  a  clear,  culm 
mood  of  mind,  especially  ajit  for  all  requii-ed  men- 
tal tasks.  When  a  propeusity  to  gape  and  a  sen- 
sation of  languor  indicated  the  ejrpnditure  of  the 
stimulus,  the  dose  was  renewed ;  and  so  the  days 
went  by.  After  a  considerable  time.  I  subiitituted 
the  opium  pill  for  the  laudanum.  I  think  the  pill, 
while  producing  all  the  desirable  effects  of  the 
laudanum,  produced  less  of  the  pinching,  unpleas- 
ant sensation  above  mentioned,  than  did  the  laud- 
anum. In  other  respects,  there  is  a  little  difier- 
encc  in  their  actions.  I  cannot  tell  precihcly  how 
long  I  was  in  reaching  half  an  ounce  per  week, 
but  that  point  I  did  finally  attain.  Aud  at  that 
point  I  for  the  most  part  remained  during  the 
three  years  I  used  opium  in  this  vicinity.  But  I 
became  greatly  dit>orderod  in  body,  not  merely 
through  the  opium,  but  also  through  the  baleful 
habits  connected  therewith.  I  took  no  exea'i^e;  I 
sat  at  my  books  and  papers,  day  after  day,  from 
breakfast  time  till  12  and  2  o'clock  at  night,  in  a  hot 
stndy  filled  with  smoke  from  a  cigar  kept  porpet 
ually  alight.  1  took  a  hot  baih  once  a  fortnight, 
instead  oif  a  cold  bath  etfery  morning;  in  a  word,  . 
all  my  habits  (as  I  have  since  learned  to  under- 
stand) were  the  worst  in  the  world  for  coporeal 
health.  I  suffered  martyrdom  from  rostiveness, 
often  going  a  week,  or  nearly  that,  without  a  pas- 
sage. Sometimes,  too,  I  got  into  a  physical  state 
which  opium  uwuld  not  stimulate,  and  then  I  was 
compelled  to  employ  alcohol,  hut  alcohol  acting 
on  opium-drugged  nerves,  is  excecdiugly  apt  to 
produce  maniacal  intoxication. 

After  some  ineflectual  attempts,  I  determined  to 
achieve  freedom,  were  it  possible,  be  the  cost  or 
the  consequences  what  they  might.     I  cast  every* 
thing  aside,  and  laid  down  upon  my  rack.     And  a  . 
rack  it  indeed  was!     For  ten  days  aud  nights  I 
had  not,  to  my  knowledge,  one  intttant  of  bleep  or 
suspended  consciousness.     I  was,  for  several  days, 
half  delirious;   the  blood  in  my  veins  felt.  like  ■ 
boiling  water,  and  it  nished  to  my  head  in  tor- 
rents, which  seemed,  every  moment,  as  if.thev 
mu^tt  burst  asunder  its  bony  enclosure.     In  a  word, 
I  believe  that  1  was  in  a  ra.^ing  brain  fever.     In 
four  weeks  I  was  out,  but  I  was  shattered  to  pieces; 
and  for  a  whole  year  I  was  feeble  as  a  diild,  and 
one  walking  repository  of  aches  and  digressing 
sensations.     At  the  close  of  that  vear,  I  relinquish- 
ed my  profession,  went  to  a  brother's  in  tho  coun- 
try in  search  of  health,  and  at  fii*st.  simply  for  oc- 
cupation, commenced  in  his  office  the  study xjf  law. 
For  some  time  1  remained  weak,  and  to  complete 
the  case,  was  finally  attacked  with  neural fiia  in  the 
face  and  head.     After  bearing  this  as  longji»  seem- 
ed possible,  1  consulted  two  physicians,  and   both 
ordered  me  morphine  and  quinine.     Need  I  state 
the  result?     I  was  again  brought  under  tkc  powoi 
of  opium^  and  the  habit  became  fixed  firnuj^as 
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ever !  For  two  years,  while  remainiug  there,  I 
made  no  BtrenuouB  attempt  to  get  free  aeaiu;  but 
using  morphine  regularly,  and  feeling  well,  I  gave 
myself  laboriously  up  to  my  legal  studies.  At  the 
end  of  that  period.  I  came  to  New  York,  and  went 
voluntarily  into  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  thirteen 
weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  my  freedom. 
They  were  awful  weeks,  for,  although,  per  force, 
I  used  no  opium  during  such  inteiirals,  and  so, 
i^ter  a  sort,  was  rescued  from  the  habit,  yet  I  suf- 
fered ineipressibly  from  all  kinds  of  ailments 
while  there,  and  on  leaving  was  extremely  debili- 
tated, and  never  for  an  ms&nt  free  from  pains  and 
uneasiness. 

I  then  completed  my  la  .f  studies,  and  opened  a 
law  office,  at  the  same  time  assuming  the  editor- 
ship of  a  newspaper  of  extensive  circulation,  being 
put  up  for  Congi'ess,  &c.  &c.    During  these  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  months,  I  was  almost  entirely  a 
stranger  to  opium;  but  I  never  felt  well,  free  from 
pain;  vigorous  with  my  pristine  strength,  for  one 
remembered  day.     It  was  with  but  a  portion  of 
my  original  self  that  I  went  through  these  pre- 
paraiorif  processes.    But  when,  through  a  series  of 
events,  in  which  I  was  rather  passive  than  active, 
I  fonnd  mvself  with  the  responsibilities  of  lawyer, 
justice,  editor,  and  Ckingressional  candidate,  lying 
upon  me  all  at  once;  at  the  same  time  that  from 
being  a  husband  and  the  father  of  three  fair  and 
noble  boys  I  was,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  left  a  soli- 
tart/t  homeless  being,  my  debilitated  frame  and 
unstrung  nerves  gave  way,  and  I  felt  that,  as  I 
was,  I  could  not  sustain  the  burdens  pressing  upon 
me.     I  resumed  morphine  again ;  and  by  its  up- 
holding and  calming  power,  I  managed  to  fulfil 
my  multifarious  tasks;  all  of  them  passably,  and 
pome  of  them  with  no  small  mtamre  of  snceess. 
So  passed  about  two  years,  in  the  latter  poHion  of 
which  time  I  had  reached  a  quarter-ounce  bottle  of 
sulphate  of  mor]>hine  per  week. 

I  was  then  living  with  friends  who  were  hydro- 
patiii^ts  and  vegetable  livers,  and  was  influenced 
oy  them  to  leave  off  the  nse  of  tobacco,  opium, 
tea.  cofiee,  and  meat,  all  at  once,  nr;d  to  submit  to 
the  routine  of  cold-water  drenching.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-seven  days,  I  got  abroad,  freed  from 
opium,  exempt  from  pain,  but  yet  with  the  debili- 
tated feeling  of  an  InvnHd  rising  from  a  long  and 
prostrating  malady,  and  needing  rest,  good  nurs- 
ings and  a  generous  diet,  (and  on/if  these)  to  re- 
gain my  full  original  strength;  but  these  I  could 
not  command. 

The  time  came  at  last  when  I  must  work,  be  the 
consequences  what  thc^  would,  and  work,  too,  with 
my  brain,  mv  only  implement;  and  that  time 
fonnd  my  bram  impotent  from  a  yet  uninvigorated 
nervous  system.  If  I  ufould  works  I  mvst  stimu- 
hUe,  and  morphine,  bad  as  it  was,  was  better  than 
alcohol.  I  took  morphine  once  more,  and  lectured 
on  literarytopics  for  some  months  with  triumphant 
success.  While  so  lecturing  in  a  country  town,  I 
was  solicited  to  take  a  parish  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  did  so,  and  there  continued  two  years  and  a 
quarter,  performing  in  that  time  as  much  literary 
labor  as  ever  in  three  times  the  interval  ii^  any 
•prior  period  of  my  li."  i.  In  short,  I  had  three 
.nappy,  intellectually  vigorous,  outpouring  years, 
with  bodily  health  uniformly  sound  and  complete, 
with  the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
kad  yet,  through  those  years  1  never  used  less  than 


a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  morphine  per  week,  and 
sometimes  more.  I  attribute  my  retaining  so 
much  health,  in  spite  of  the  moiphine,  to  the  rig- 
orous salubrity  of  my  habits,  bodily  and  mental,  m 
other  respects.  Once,  and  often  twice  a  day,  the 
year  round,  I  laved  my  whole  person  in  cold  water 
with  soap;  I  slept  with  open  window,  the  year 
through,  excepting  stormy  winter  nights;  I  lay 
upon  a  hard  oed.  guiltless  of  feathers;  I  used  a 
simple  diet;  and,  finally,  I  cherished  all  gentle 
and  kindly,  while  rigidly  excluding  from  my  mind 
all  bitter  and  perturbing  feelings.  But,  not  to 
dilate  further  on  mere  narrative,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  continued  to  use  opium,  for  the  most  part 
habitually,  from  my  last  assumption  of  it  up  to  the 
period  of  my  admission  into  this  Hospital.  A 
year  ^ince,  however,  I  dropped  morphine,  and  have 
since  used  the  opium  pill  in  its  stead,  sometimes 
taking  an  ounce  per  week,  but  generally  not  over- 
passing a  half  ounce  per  week. 

And  hei-e  I  may  make  the  general  remark,  prov- 
ed trae  from  my  own  experience,  that,  for  all  the 
desirable  effects  sought  from  this  species  of  stimu- 
ins,  a  half  ounce  of  gum  opium  is  about  the  same 
as  an  ounce  or  any  larger  quantity  of  said  gum, 
and  nearly  the  same  as  a  quarter  ounce  of  nior- 
phine  or  more — ^that  is,  haff  an  ounce  of  opium 
stimulates  and  braces  me,  at  least,  nearly  if  not 
entirely  as  much  as  I  can  be  stimulated  and  braced 
by  this  drug.  All  that  is  taken  over  this,  tends 
rather  to  clog,  to  stupify,  to  nauseate,  than  to 
stimulate. 

Another  point  in  my  own  experience  is,  that  in 
a  few  weeks  only  after  commencing  or  recommenc- 
ing the  use  of  opium,  I  always  reached  the  full 
amount  which,  as  a  habit,  I  ever  nsed,  that  /s* 
either  a  half  ounce  of  opium  or  a  quarter  ouncef*' 
morphine;  I  never  went  on  increasingthadtt  i 
order  to  get  the  required  amount  of  stimulatio 
but  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  points  I  would 
remain  for  years  sncccFsively.  A  third  remark  I 
would  make  is,  that  it  is  only  for  the  firet  few 
weeks  after  commencing  the  use  of  opium,  that 
one  feels  palpably  and  distinctly  the  tnrilling  of 
the  nerves,  the  sensation  of  being  stimulated  and 
raised  above  the  previously  existiny  physical  tone, 
for  which  the  drug  was  first  taken.  All  the  effects 
produced  after  that  by  the  opium,  are  to  keep  the 
body  at  th/it  level  of  sensation  in  which  one  feels 
positively  alive  and  capable  to  ttct,  without  being 
impeded  or  weighed  down  by  physical  languor  and 
impotence.  Such  languor  and  impotence  one 
feels  from  abstaining  merely  a  few  hours  beyond 
the  wonted  time  of  taking  the  dose.  It  n  not 
pleasure,  then,  that  drives  onward  the  confirmed 
opium-eater,  but  a  necessity  scarce  less  resistible 
than  that  Fate  to  which  the  pagan  mythology  sub- 
jected gods  not  less  than  men. 

Let  me  now,  before  closing,  attempt  briefly  to 
describe  the  effects  of  opium  upon  the  body  and 
mind  of  the  user,  as  also  the  principal  sensations 
accompanying  the  breaking  of  the  habit. 

The  opium-eater  is  prevailingly  disinclined  to, 
and  in  some  sort,  incapacitatea  for,  bodily  exer- 
tion or  locomotion.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
time  he  feels  something  like  a  sense,  not  very  dis- 
tinctly defined,  of  bodily  fatigue;  and  to  sit  con- 
tinuously in  a  rocking  or  an  easy  chair,  or  to  re- 
cline on  a  sofa  or  bed,  is  his  preference  above  all 
modes  of  disposing  of  himself.    To  walk  up  t 
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flight  of  stein  often  palpably  tires  the  lags,  and 
makes  him  pant  almost  as  much  as  a  well  person 
does  after  pretty  npid  motion.  His  lungs  mani- 
festly are  some  how  ohstructedy  and  do  not  play 
with  perfect  freedom.  His  liTer,  too,  is  torpid,  or 
else  bat  partiaUr  active;  for  if  using  laudanum  or 
the  opium  pill,  he  is  eonstaatlv  more  or  less  cos- 
tire,  the  feces  being  hard  and  painful  to  expel ; 
and  iC  using  moq»hine,  though  he  mav  have  a  daily 
morem'*ot,  yet  the  feces  are  dry  and  harder  than 
in  health.  One  other  morbid  physical  symptom  I 
remember  to  have  experienced  for  a  consiaerable 
time,  while  using  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mor- 
phine per  week — and  this  was  an  annoying  palpita- 
tion 01  the  heart.  I  was  once  told,  too,  by  a  keen 
observer,  who  knew  mr  habit,  that  my  color  was 
apt  to  change  frequently  from  red  to  pale. 

These  are  subAtaotially  all  the  physical  pecu- 
itarities  I  experienced  during  my  opium-using 
years.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  tne  years  of 
my  using  opium  (or,  in  perfect  strictness,  morphine) 
were  as  healthy  as  any,  if  not  the  very  healthiest 
of  the  years  of  my  life. 

But  what  of  the  effecta  of  opium-eating  on  the 
wtiud?    The  one  great  injurjf  it  works,  is  (I  think) 
to  the  wUt,  that  force  whereby  a  man  executes  the 
work  he  was  sent  here  to  do,  and  breasts  and  over- 
comes  the  obsiacfes  and  dijficufties  be  is  appointed 
to  encounter,  and  bears  him^lf  unflinchingly  amid 
the  tempests  of  calamity  and  sorrow  which  pertain 
to  the  mortal  lot.     Hardihood,  manliness,  resolu- 
tioB,  enterprise,  ambition,  whatever  the  original 
degree  of  taese  qnalities,  become  grievously  debili- 
tated, if  not  wholly  extinct.    Reverie,  the  perusal 
of  poetry  and  fiction,  become  the  darling  occapa- 
tion  of  the  opium-user;  and  he  hates  every  call 
that  summons  him  from  it.     Ohe  him  an  iatcUcc- 
toal  task  to  aecomplish ;  pfaee  him  in  a  position 
where  a  mental  effort  is  to  be  made;  and,  most  pro- 
bably, he  will  acquit  him  with  unusual  brilliancy 
and  power,  sopposing  his  native  ability  to  be  good. 
But  ne  eannoi,  or  will  not  seek  and  find  for  him- 
self aoeh  work  and  such  position,    ite  feels  help- 
Ima,  aad*incompetent  to  sitr  about  and  hold  himself 
upright  amid  the  jostling,  competitive  throngs  that 
erowi  the  world's  paths,  and  there  seek  life's  prizes 
by  peHorming  life's  duties,  and  executing  its  re- 
quiiitions.    Solitude,  with  his  books,  his  dreams 
and  imaginings,  and  the  excited  sensibilities  that 
lead  to  no  external  action,  constitnte  his  chosen 
world  and  favorite  life.    In  one  wor^,  he  is  a  spe- 
cies of  maniac;  sinee,  I  believe,  his  views,  his  feel- 
ings, and  his  desires  in  relation  to  most  thini^s,  arc 
peculiar,  eccentric,  and  unlike  those  of  other  men, 
or  of  himself  in  a  state  of  soundness.    There  is, 
however,  as  complete  a  *'  method  in  his  madness," 
as  in  the  sanity  of  other  men.     He  is  in  a  different 
spkere  from  other  men,  and  in  that  sphere  he  is 
inne. 

The  first  symptoms  attendant  on  breaking  off  the 
habit,  coming  on  some  hours  after  omitting  the 
wonted  dose,  are  a  constant  propensity  to  yawn, 
gape  and  stretch,  together  with  somewhat  of  lan- 
guor, and  a  gcaenl  uneasiness.  Time  passes,  and 
tiere  follows  a  sensation  as  if  the  stomach  was 
dnwn  together  or  compressed,  as  if  with  a  slight 
degree  of  cramp,  coupled  with  a  total  extinction  of 
appetite,  the  mouth  and  triroat  become  dry  and  ir- 
ritated; and  there  is  an  incessant  disposition  to 
clear  the  throat  by  "hemming**  and  swallowing; 


and  there  is  a  tickling  in  the  nose  which  necessi- 
tates fre^ncnt  sneezing,  sometimes  a  dosen,  or  even 
twenty  times  in  succession.     As  the  hours  go  on, 
shudders  run  through  the  frame,  with  alternate 
fever  heats  and  icy  chills,  hot  sweats  and  cold, 
clnromy  sweats;  while  a  dull,  incessant  ache  per- 
vades the  bones,  especially  at  the  joints,  alternated 
by  an  occasional  sharp,  iutolerable  ^ng,  like  tic 
doulcreux.    Then  follows  a  host  of  indescribable 
sousations,  as  of  burninjr,  tinglings,  and  twitchiiigs, 
seeming  to  run  aloug  just  beneath  the  surface  cf 
the  skin  over  the  whole  body;  and  so  strange  are 
these  sensations,  that  one  is  prompted  to  scream, 
and  strike  the  wall,  the  bed,  or  himself,  to  vary 
them,     ^y  this  time  tbe  liver  commences  a  most 
energetic  action,  and  a  violent  diarrhoea  sets  in. 
The  discharges  are  not  wi^tery  or  mucous,  but,  save 
in  thinness,  not  very  unlike  healthy  stools  for  the 
most  part.    Not  long,  however,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  diarrhoea,  so  copious  is  the  effu- 
sion of  bile  from  the  liver,  that  one  will  sometimes 
pass,  for  a  dozen  stools  in  succession,  what  seems  to 
be  merely  a  blackish  bile,  without  a  particle  of 
faeces  mingled  with  it.     But  this  lasts  not   many 
davs,  and  is  followed  by  the  thin,  not  altogether 
unValthy -looking  discharges  above  mentioned,  re- 
peated often  an  incredible  number  of  times  per 
day.     Whether  from  the  quality  of    these   ais- 
chargcs,  or  from  whatever  cause,  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  bowels  feels  intolerably  hot,  as  though 
excoriated;  and   it  seems  as  if  boiling  water  or 
aquafortis  running  through  the  inte&tines  would 
scarce  torture  one  more  than  these  stools.     In  fact, 
all  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  body  are  in  this 
same  burning,  raw.feeling  state.     The  brain,  too, 
is  in  a  highly  excited,  irritable  condition ;  the  head 
sometimes  aching  and  throbbing,  as  though  it  must 
buret  into  fragments,  and  a  humming,  washing, 
rimmering  noise  going  on  Incessantly  for  days  to- 
gether.    Of  course,  there  can  be  no  sleep,  and  one 
will  go  on  for  ten  days  ^nd  nighta  consecutively, 
without  one  moment's  loss  of  iutcnsest  conscious- 
ness, so  far  as  he  can  judge  !    Strange  to  say,  not- 
withstanding  this  exces»ive  irritation  of  the  eutire 
system,  one  feels  so  feeble  and  strengthless  that  ho 
can  scarce  drag  one  foot  after  the  other ;  and  to 
walk  a  few  rods,  or  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  is  so  ter- 
ribly fatiguing  that  one  must  needs  sit  down  and 
pant.   (Let  it  be  noted,  that  these  symptoms  belong 
to  the  ca^  where  one  is  simply  deprived  at  once  and 
wholly  of  opium,  without  any  medical  help,  unless 
the  use  of  cold  water  be  considered  such.)    These 
symptoms  (unaided  by  medicine)  last,  with  gmdual 
abatements  of  virulence,  from  twenty  to  thirty  days, 
and  theu  mostly  die  awsy.     Not  well  and  right, 
however,  does  one  feci  even  then.    Though,  for  the 
moat  part,  free  from  pain,  he  is  yet  physically  weak, 
and  all  corporeal  exertion  is  a  distressing  effort. — 
He  must  needs  sleep,  too,  enormously,  going  to  bed 
often  at  sunset  in  a  July  day,  and  sleeping  log-like 
until  six  or  seven  next  morning,  and  then  sleeping 
with  like  soundness  two  or  three  hours  sflcr  din- 
ner.    How  long  It  would  be  before  the  recovery  of 
his  complete  original  strength  and  natural  physical 
tone,  personal  experience  does  not  enable  mc  to 
sav.    His  condition,  both  in  itself  and  as  relates  to 
others,  is,  meanwhile,  most  strange  and  anomalous. 
He  looks,  probably,  better  than  ever  in  his  life  be- 
fore.    In  sufficiently  full  fle^h.  with  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  skin  clear  as  a  healthy  ehild's,  the  behold 
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would  pronoanee  him  in  the  height  of  health  and 
vigor,  and  would  glow  with  indignation  at  seeing 
him  loitering  about  day  after  day.  doing  little  save 
sleep,  in  a  world  where  so  much  work  needs  to  be 
done.  And  yet  he  feels  all  but  impotent  for  enter- 
prise, or  any  active  physical  cfibils;  for  there  is 
scarce  enough  nervons  force  in  him  to  move  his 
frame  to  a  lingeiiug  walk,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  the  ueiToos  fibres  were  actually  pu/ied  out, 
and  he  mast  move,  if  at  all,  by  ^wxt force  of  voli- 
tion. 

Most  singular,  too,  the  while,  is  the  state  of  his 
f^nd.  His  power  of  thooght  is  keen,  bright,  and 
feriile  beyond  example  and  his  imagination  swarms 
with  pictures  of  beauty,  while  his  sensitiveness  to 
impressions  and  emotions  of  every  kind  is  so  excis- 
•ively  keen  that  the  tears  spring  to  his  eyes  on  the 
slightest  occariion.  He  is  a  child  in  sensibility, 
while  a  youth  in  the  vividness,  and  a  man  in  the 
grasp.  ihG pi^rcingness,  and  the  copiousness  of  his 
thougbts.  He  cannot  write  down  bis  thoughts,  for 
his  arm  and  hand  are  unnerved;  bnt  in  conversa- 
'  tion  or  before  an  andience  he  can  utter  himself,  as 
if  filled  with  the  breath  of  inspiration  itself. — New 
York  Medical  Times, 
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PILLS. 

PiLULJS  Ferri  Carbonatis.  Pilis  ofCarhonaie 
of  Iron.     Vallefs  Ferntffinous  Filfs. 

I)is.>^olvc  Sulphate  of  Iron,  four  ounces,  and  Car- 
bonate of  Soda,  Jioe  ounces,  each  separately,  in 
Boiling  Water  a  pint;  and  to  each  solution  add 
Syrup  ajluid  ounce.  Then  mix  the  two  solutions 
in  a  bottle  just  large  enough  to  contain  them, 
cloee  it  accuratelv  with  a  stopper,  and  set  it  by.  that 
the  Carbonate  of  Iron  may  subside.  Pour  off  the 
supernatant  liquid,  and  haviug  washed  the^  pre- 
cipitate with  warm  water  sweetened  with  Syrup,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  fluidounce  of  the  latter  to  a  pint 
of  the  former,  until  the  washings  no  longer  have  a 
saline  taste,  place  it  upon  a  flannel  cloth,  and  ex- 
press as  much  of  the  water  as  possible;  then  immc- 
aiately  mix  it  with  Clarified  noney,  two  ounces  and 
a  half.  Lastly,  heat  the  mixture  by  means  of  a 
water- bath,  until  it  attains  a  pilular  consi&tence. 

MThen  proi)crly  prepared  is  m  the  form  of  a  soft, 
piluiar  mass,  of  an  uniform  back  color,  strong  fer- 
ruginous taste,  and  wholly  and  readily  soluble  in 
acids.  Tonic  Useful  in  cholorosis,  amenorrhea, 
and  other  female  complaints.  Given  in  divided 
doecs  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to  ^hirty  grains  a 
day,  and  con  tinned  for  four  or  six  weeks,  if  im- 
provement takes  place.  It  may  be  made  into  pills, 
aarying  from  three  to  five  grains  each. 

PiLULiB  Ferr]  Compositjb.  Comjjound  FUls  of 
Iron.    Emmenagogue  Fills, 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  one  drachm;  Podo- 
phyllin,  half  a  drachm;  White  Torpentine.  half  a 
drachm.  Mix  well  together,  and  divide  into  thirty 
pills. 

Used  as  an  emmenagogue.  Dose,  one  pill  everj 
two  or  three  hours. 

PiLULiB  PODOPHTIXINI  COMFOSITiE.      CompOUnd 

Fills  of  Fodophyllin. 
Take  of  Podophyllin,  Scammony,  Gamboge,  of 


each,  in  powder,  one  drachm;  triturate  well  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour;  then  add  half  a  drachm  of 
Castile  Soap.  Mix  and  beat  the  whole  together, 
till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  Divide  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  is  a  moat  valuable  pill  for  all  diseases  where 
cathartics  are  rcquued,  and  has  cured  many  cases 
of  hepatic  affections  by  a  continued  use  of  *hem. — 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  pills,  every  night.  They  have 
no  tendency  towards  prodoeing  constipation,  but 
nther  the  reverse,  and  after  using  theni  for  several 
days  in  succession,  they  will  generally  be  found  so 
active  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  omit  them  for  a 
nnmber  of  days,  before  resaming  their  administra- 
tion. They  may  be  safely  used  in  all  ordinary 
cases  where  purgation  is  desired:  they  operate  free- 
ly and  thoroughly,  and  usually  without  causing 
nausea,  griping,  or  debility. 

PiLULJfi  QuiifijE  Compositjb.  Cotnpound  Fills  of 
(^inine. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Quiaine,  Piperine,  and  Cit- 
ric Acid,  of  each,  in  powder,  one  drachm;  Fxtract 
of  Cornns  Florida,  a  sufficient  quantiiif.  Mix  to- 
gether, and  divide  into  Wr  grain  pills. 

Used  in  intermittents,  and  periodic  affections.— 
Dose,  one  pill  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours. 

Pi LUL.C  Tarax Aci  CoMPOSiT  Jt.  Compound  Fills 
of  Dandelion, 

Take  Extract  of  Dandelion,  and  Mandrake  and 
Bloodioot  in  powder,  of  each,  equal  parts.  Mix 
together,  add  a  few  drops  of  Oil  of  Spearmint,  and 
divide  into  four  grain  pills. 

Ubed  in  jaundire,  liver  complaint,  and  afieetions 
of  the  kidneys.  Dose,  two  or  three  pills  twice  a 
day. 

^lUJLM  Vauerianjk  CoMPOBiTiB.  Compound 
Fills  of  f 'alert an. 

Take  of  Extracts  of  Valerian ,Scul]cap,  and  Cam- 
omile.  of  each,  two  parts;  Extract  |of  boneset,  one 
part;  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  one  part;  Capsicum,  one- 
fourth  part.  Mix  together,  and  divide  into  four 
grain  pills.  As  the  virtue  of^ Valerian  resides  in  its 
oil,  it  IS  probable  the  extract  is  nearly  useless;  and  . 
one-half  part  of  the  Oil  of  Valerian,  or  a  drachm 
of  Valerianic  Aeid,  would  be  a  good  substitute  for 
the  extract,  in  this  pill. 

Tonic  and  nervine.     Used  wherever  requii^d.— ^ 
Dose,  one  pill,  every  two  or  three  hours.     In  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  omit  the  Quinine,  substitute 
the  Extract  of  Cornus  Florida. 


POWDERS. 

Pdlvis  Ipbcacuanha  bt  Opii.  Fowder  of  Ip- 
ecacuanha and  Opium.    Diaphoretic  powder. 

Take  of  Opium,  in  powder,  half  a  ttrachm;  Cam- 
phor, in  powder,  two  drachms;  Ipecacuanha,  in 
powder,  one  drachm;  Cream  of  Tartar,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them. 

A  valuable  anodyne,  and  diaphoretic.  Used  in 
all  febrile  and  inflammatory  di8ease8,diarrhea,dysexi- 
tery,  cholera  morbus  rheumatism,  gout,  after  pains, 
all  cases  of  nervous  irritability  or  excitement,  and 
wherever  an  anodyne  combined  with  a  diaphoretic  is 
required.  It  promotes  perspiration  without  in- 
creasing the  heat  of  the  body.  The  above  is  the 
original  formula,  bnt  practitioners  vary  in  prepar- 
ing it  according  to  their  favorite  views;  thua  some 
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omit  the  cream  of  tartar  and  substitate  nitrate  of 
potasM.  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  while  others  omit 
the  opium,  subuitutiug  in  its  place  lactucarium,  or 
twice  the  qnaotity  of  cjrpripedin.  Dose,  three  to 
five  grains  every  three  or  four  houra  in  febrile  or 
inflammatory  diseases;  and  in  some  ca8C8>tcn  grains, 
three  times  a  day. 

Pimvis  PoDOPHTLUNi  C0MFO8ITUS.  Compotind 
Towders  of  fodophjUin. 

Take  ol  Podophylli(),/0«r  grains-.  Cream  of  Tar- 
tar, three  drohwu.     Mix  intimately. 

Used  in  dropy,  obfetruted  menstruation,  and 
whe.over  an  active  hydragogue  is  indicated.  (It  is 
employed  in  place  of  the  former  Compound  PoW' 
der  of  M'lndrakey  made  of  equal  ports  of  Powdered 
Mandrake  Boots,  Cream  of  tartar,  and  Spearmint, 
and  which  was  given  in  doses  of  a  drachm.)  Bosc, 
one  scruple;  administer  one  every  two  hours,  until 
they  operate  sufficiently.  The  addition  of  about 
one  or  two  grains  of  Oipsicum  to  each  dose,  will 
reader  it  much  more  speedy  in  its  operation. 

PuLvis  RuKi  Com  PoaiTus.  Compound  poutder  of 
Bkuharb.     Nfuirafizine  Powder. 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa,  and 
Peppermint  Leaves,  of  each,  in  powder,  one  ounce. 
Mix. 

Laxative. an tiacid  and  tonic.  An  invaluable  rem- 
ely  in  diarrhea,  cholera-morbus,  dysentery,  suiu. 
mer  complaint  of  children,  acidity  ot  stomach, 
heart-buro,  and  as  a  mild  cathartic  during  preg- 
nancy. Dose,  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms, 
every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  as  may  be  required. 

PuLvis  STrmcus.    Styptic  Powder. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  in  powder,  two  ounces; 
Alnm,  in  powder,  one  ounce.  Mix,  and  submit  the 
mixture  to  a  red  heat,  in  the  same  mauner  as  when 
preparing  the  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  by  calcining  the 
sulphate.   When  cold  pulverise  and  bottle. 

btypiic,  and  used  in  the  treatment  of  external 
hemorrhages  and  piles,  either  alone,  or  in  tfie  form 
of  an  ointment.  Internally,  in  doses  of  three  grains, 
oombined  with  Capsicum  one  grain,  it  has  proved 
effectual  in  passive  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  and 
nteros. 


SYRUPS. 

SjMurva  TncACUASHJR.    Syrup  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Macerate  Ipecacnauba,  in  course  powder,  one 
oumce.  in  Dilated  Alcohol,  a  ^in/,for  fourteen  days, 
and  filter.  £vaporate  the  filtered  liquor  to  six 
Fiuidounces,  again  filter,  and  then  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  liquid  measure  a  pint.  Lastly, 
add  Su^r  two  pounds  and  a  half,  aud  disolve  with 
the  aid  uf  heat,removing  an^  scum  which  may  form, 
and  strain  the  solution  while  hot. 

Used  principally  in  cases  of  children.  Dose,  as 
an  emetic  for  an  adult,  from  one  to  two  fiuidounces; 
for  a  child  a  ; ear  or  two  old,  from  one  to  two  flu- 
idFachms--to  be  repeated  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  till  it  operates.  As  an  exoectorant,  the 
dose  for  an  adult  is  one  or  two  fluiarachms.  for  a 
child,  five  to  twenty  minims. 

SvEorvs  Phttolacca  Coxposmm.  Compound 
Sgrup  of  Poke. 

Take  of  Poke  Root  and  Root  of  Fiveleaf  (^mp^/- 
opsis  Qmnq.t)  each  coarsely  htVLV^t^y  one  pound; 
Black  Ojhoeh  Root  coarsely  bruised,and  Sheep  Lau- 
rel Leaves,  esch,  half  a  pounds 


Proceed  to  make  into  a  syrup,  similar  to  the  di- 
rections given  for  the  Compound  Syrup  of  Sarsa- 
parilia,  reserving  one  pint  aud  a  half  of  the  strong, 
eat  tincture,  using  twelve  pounds  of  Sugar,  and 
making  one  gallon  aud  a  half  of  Syrup.  It  may  bo 
flavored  with  some  aromatic  essence. 

Used  iu  syphilis,  sci*ofiila,  and  rheumatism. — 
Dose,  a  table- spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Syrupus  SciiXiB.    Sjru^  of  Squills. 

To  on''  pint  of  Vinegar  of  Squill  add  two  pounds 
of  Refined  Sugar;  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat,  re- 
moving any  scum  which  may  form,  and  strain  the 
solution  while  hot. 

Used  as  an  expectorant  in  coughs  and  catairhs; 
also  aj  an  emetic  iu  infautUe  cases  of  catarrh,  and 
other  pectoiul  complaints.  The  dose  is  about  a 
fluidrachm. 

Syrupus  Stilxjngia.     Syrup  of  (Queen's  Root. 

Take  of  Qnceu's  Root,  thr,'^  pounds;  Prickley 
Ash  berries,  one  pound  and  a  half 

Proceed  to  make  iuto  a  Syrup,  similar  to  the  di- 
rections given  for  the  Compound  Synip  of  Sarsa- 
parilla,  reserving  two  pints  of  the  strongest  tinc- 
ture, using  eight  pounds  of  Sugar,  and  making  one 
gallon  of  Syrup.  This  is  double  the  strength  of 
Syrups,  as  usually  made,  and  has  been  found  high- 
ly beneficial  in  bronchial  and  laryngeal  afllctious. 
Dose,  from  ten  to  thiity  drops,  three,  four,  or  five 
times  a  day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

Syrupus  Stilungije  Compositus.  Compound 
Syrup  of  Queen's  Root. 

Take  of  Queeu  s  Root,  two  pounds;  Root  of  Tur- 
key Pea,  and  Pipsissewa  Leaves,  each,  one  pound; 
Blue  Flae  Root,  two;  PrieklevAsh  Berries,  Corda- 
mon  Seeds,  each,  half  a  pound.; 

Proceed  to  make  into  a  Syrup,  similar  to  the  di- 
rections given  for  the  Compound  Syrup  of  Sarsa- 
parilla,  reserving  two  aud  a  half  pints  of  the  strong- 
est tincture,  miug  twenty  pounds  of  Sugar,  aud 
making  two  aud  a  half  gallons  of  Syrup. 

A  most  powerful  aud  eflcctive  alterative,  and 
used  in  all  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  osseous,  mercurial, 
hepatic,  glandular  diseases.  Dose,  half  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  tablcspoonful,  ,three  times  a  day. — 
Some  practitioners  add  one  ounce  of  Hydiiodate  of 
Polassa  to  each  pint  of  the  Syrup,  iu  which  case  the 
dose  is  a  fluidrachm,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in 
half  a  gill  of  water. 

Syrupvs  Zingiberis.    Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Prtparation. — Rub  Tincture  of  Ginger,  two  flu- 
idouoces,  with  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  two  drachms, 
aud  White  Sugar,  in  powdc",  two  ounces,  gradual- 
ly add  Water  twelve  nuidounces,  and  filter.  Dis- 
solve White  Su^ar  twenty -two  ounces,  avoirdupois, 
in  the  filtered  liqui  i   by  means  of  a  gentle  heat. 

Properties  and  usn. — ^ITsed  as  a  warm  stomachic 
additon  to  purgative,  tonic,  or  other  infusions  or 
mixtnres,  and  to  impart  flavor.  Dose,  half  a 
drachm,  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms. 


TINCTURES. 

TiNCTORA  AooNiTi.    Tiucture  of  aconite. 

Take  of  Aconite,  dried  leaves,  four  ounces;  Di- 
luted Alcohol,  two  piut««.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  express,  and  filter  through  piper. 

This  tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thorough- 
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Id  other  caserf  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  sixty  drops.  ^ 

TracTuaA  Xaxthoztlok.  Tincture  of  Prickly 
Ash. 

Take  of  Prickly  Ash  Berries,  eight  ounces  ; 
Diluted  Alcohol,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  express  and  filter. 

Properties  same  as  mentioned  under  Xan- 
thoxyton.  In  cholera,  dose  from  one  to  four 
ounces,  repeated  as  often  as  required ;  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms. 


LOTIONS. 

LoTio  BoRACis  ouii  MoEPHiA.  Boraz  Lotion, 
•with  Morphia.  Take  of  powdered  Borax,  ha!f 
an  ounce ;  Sulphate  of  Morphia,  six  grains  ; 
Decoction  of  Hydrastis,  eight  fluidouncea. 

Used  in  pruritis  valvse. 

LoTio  Hydrastii  Composita.  Compound  Ool- 
lyrium  of  Gkilden  Seal. 

To  a  strong  decoction  of  Oreen  Tea,  and 
Golden  Seal,  of  each,  one  pint,*  add  Sulphate  of 
Zinc,  Gunpowder,  and  dried  Sulphate  of  Iron, 
of  each,  two  drachms.  Let  them  dissolve,  and 
after  decomposition  has  ceased,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate  has  subsided,  pour  off  the  superna- 
tant liquid. 

Used  in  chronic  ophthalmic  diseases.  •  Ap- 
plied three  or  four  times  a  day. 


water,  sweetened,  or  in  simple  syrup,  or  mu- 
cilage of  slippery  elm.  In  Asiatic  cholera, 
from  two  dracnms  to  two  ounces,  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  in  cases  of  violent  spasm  ;  it 
relieved  the  pains  when  all  other  means  failed, 
and  was  extensively  used  for  that  purpose,  by 
the  Eclectics,  during  the  cholera  of  184^-50-51. 
It  is  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  should  always 
be  kept  by  every  physician  and  druggist. 


MIXTURES. 

MiSTURA  Camphor JE  Coicposita.  Compound 
Mixture  of  Camphor.    Antieraeticus. 

Take  of  Camphor  Water,  Peppermint  Water, 
and  Spearmint  Water,  of  each,  one  fluidounce ; 
Caropnorated  Tincture  of  Opium,  two  flui- 
dracnms.    Mix  together. 

This  mixture  was  introduced  to  the  profes- 
sion, in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  by  Dr.  0.  E. 
Newton,  and  was  extensively  and  successfully 
employed  by  the  Eclectics  in  that  scourge.  It 
IS  of  superior  efficacy  in  allaying  the  nausea 
and  vomiting,  which  are  two  distressing  symp- 
toms accompanying  cholera,  and  possesses  all 
the  virtues  of  the  different  articles  entering 
into  its  composition,  without  the  stimulating 
influence,  of  the  alcohol  which  enters  into  tiieir 
tinctures,  upon  already  partially  inflamed  mu- 
cous surfaces.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  table- 
spoonful  every  five  minutes,  if  the  patient  be 
vomiting ;  every  ten  minutes,  if  he  be  only 
nauseated. 

MisTURA  Cajuputi  CoMFOsiTA.  Compouud 
Cajuput  Mixture.    Hunn's  Drops. 

Dissolve  Oils  of  Cajuput,  Cloves,  Pepper- 
mint, and  Anise,  of  each,  one  ounce,  in  Recti 
fied  Alcohol,  four  ounces. 

Used  in  cholic,  cramp  of  the  stomach  or 
elsewhere,  flatulence,  pains  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  painful  diarrhea,  cholera-morbus,  Asi- 
atic cholera,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic  is  required.  Dose, 
from  one  to  two  drachms,  in  hot  brandy  and 


OINTMENTS. 

Uncuentuh  Fiferis  Nigri.  Ointment  of  Block 
Pepper. 

Take  of  Prepared  Lard,  a  pound;  Soot,  four 
ounces;  Tar,  one  pint;  Black  Pepper,  in  powder, 
four  ounces.     Make  an  Ointment. 

This  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  tinea-capitis. 

Unguentch  Vvoitn  CoMPOsmm.  Compound 
Lead  Ointment.     Mayer's  Ointment. 

Frrparation. — ^To  Olive  Oil,  two  pounds  and  a 
half,  add  White  Turpentine,  half  a  pound;  Bees- 
wax, Unsalted  Butter,  of  each,  four  onuces;  melt 
them  together,  and  heat  to  nearly  the  boiling 
point.  TBen  add  gradually.  Red  Lead,  one  pound, 
and  stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  becomes  blaek 
or  brown;  then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  it 
has  become  somewhat  cool,  add  to  it  a  mixture  of 
Honey,  twelve  ounces,  Powdered  Camphor,  half  a 
pound. 

This  forms  a  superior  Salve,  and  is  nsefdl  for  all 
ulcere,  cuts,  wounds,  etc.  It  has  been  kept  a 
great  secret  for  a  length  of  time  among  the  foreiffa 
popnlation  of  onr  country,  and  is  highly  prized  by 
those  who  have  used  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jos.  P.  Mayer,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, for  the  above  formula. 

Ungventum  Stramonu  CoMPOSiTOM.  Compound 
Ointment  of  Stramonium.    Discutient  Ointment. 

Pr<p.— Take  of  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Bitteu- 
sweet,  Stramonium  Leaves,  Cicuta  Leaves,  Deadly 
Nightshade,  Yellow  Dock  Root,  of  each,  two  oz. 
Bruise  the  Roots  and  Leaves,  and  simmer  them  in 
Spirits;  then  add  Lard,  one  pound,  and  geatly 
simmer  till  the  leaves  are  crisped.  Then  express 
through  linen,  and  add  Venice  Turpentine,  two 
ounces. 

This  ointment  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  dis- 
cussing  scrofulous,  indolent,  and  all  eianular  tu- 
mors or  swellings.  It  should  be  ruboed  on  the 
parts,  about  thirty  minutes  at  each  application; 
after  which  cover  the  part  with  cotton,  and  secure 
it  by  a  proper  bandage. 

Ungoemtum  Zinci  Oxiox.  Ointment  of  Oxide  of 
Zins. 

Freparaiiou.^T^^  of  Oxide  of  Zinc,  an  ounce; 
Lard,  six  ounces.    Mix  them. 

A  mild  astringent  application  in  chronic  opthal- 
mia,  with  a  relaxed  state  of  the  vesse's.  in  various 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  sore  nipples,  and  other 
instances  of  excoriation  or  ulceration. 

Unguentitm  Zmci  Sulpbatis.  Ointment  of  Sul- 
phate of  Zinc. 

Preparation. — ^Tritnrate  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  one 
scruple,  with  Fresh  Butter;  two  drachms. 

Used  in  eruptions  of  the  skin,  funeous  growths, 
gangrenous  and  indolent  ulcers,  fistula,  etc. 
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THE  FIBRINOUS  CONSTITUENT  OP  THE 
BLOOD  IN  RELATION  TO  DISEASE. 

BY  B.  W.  UaUXDSON. 

TKe  commencement  of  this  paper  is  occupied  by 
the  restatement  of  the  views  ^-hich  the  autlior  bad 
preTioQ^ly  annoaneed  as  to  the  formation  of  fibrin- 
oua  concretions  in  the  heart  aud  bloodvessels  dur- 
ing life,  and  mnch  stress  is  laid  upon  the  opinion, 
that  in  mauy  of  these  diseases  which  are  Known 
to  be  attended  with  an  abnormal  amount  of  fibrin 
in  the  blood,  and  which  terminate  in  what  is  caU> 
ed  **the  sinking  state/'  the  mere  fonuation  of  a 
fibrinoQs  clot  in  the  circulating  system  is  often  the 
chief  and  only  cause  of  the  sinking  symptoms. 
By  reference  to  nnmeroos  cases,  the  author  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  fibrinous  concretions  were 
capable  of  being  formed  whilst  the  processes  of  life 
were  going  on,  and  then  passed  on  to  consider  the 
qoestion :  What  is  the  sonrcc  of  a  fibrinous  con- 
cretion; is  it  an  exudation  from  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  vascular  machinery,  or  is  it  a  direct 
depo»it  from  the  blood?    The  discussion  of  this 
ooestion  involved  many  points  of  argument,  the 
nnal  answer  being,  that  fibrinous  concretions  of 
Urge  size  are  never  the  absolute  result  of  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  lining  membrane,  and  that  they  are, 
therefore,  direct  and  true  deposits  from  the  blood. 
Under  the  next  head  the  author  spoke  of  fibrin  as 
it  exists  in  <he  blood,  and  on  the  chemicfd  nature 
of  a  fibrinous  concretion.     There  could  be  no 
doubt,  he  said,  that  fibrin  existed  in  the  blood  as 
iotui  fde  fibrin;  and  he  introduced  a  variety  of 
argnments  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Mulder 
and  Horn  on  this  subject.    Fibrinous  masses  re- 
moved from  the  body  after  death  varied  in  chemi- 
cal properties;  sometimes  they  were  simple  fibrin; 
at  other  times  fibrin  was  combined  with  the  biuox- 
ides  and  triioxides  of  protein .    The  cause  of  fibrin- 
ous depociits  during  life  was  then  noticed.    It  was 
necessaiy  in  entering  on  this  inquiry,  to  consider 
what  were  the  agencies  which  prevented  the  coag- 
ulation of  fibrin  daring  life.    Seveitd  theories  had 
been  proposed  in  reply  to  this  question.     The 
nervous  influence  had  been  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  the  fluidity  of  fibrin  in  the  cirenlating  blood  by 
some  writers,  the  vital  principle  by  otheis,  and 
the  solvent  power  of  the  blood  by  others.    The 
fint  two  hypotheses  were  untenable  altogether,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  reasoning  Acuities;  the  last  (a  theory)  was 
incorrect  in  fact.    The  author  had  tried  the  influ- 
ence of  saline  solutions  on  fibrin  in  the  most  care- 
fnl  manner,  and  had  found  that  all  saline  sub- 
stances, when  perfect  in  the  matter  of  chemical 
combination,  Ind  no  solvent  power  over  fibrin. 
Ue  believed  that  the  discrepancies  which  were  to 
be  found  amongst  writers  on  this  matter  had  arisen 
from  the  circnmstaoce  that  diflereut  experimental - 
isti  had  employed  salts  varying  slightly  in  their 
chemical  nature.    The  one,  employing  a  salt  con- 
taining a  liulo  excess  of  acid  or  of  alkali,  had 
foond  fibrin  partially  soluble  in  a  solution  of  that 
salt;  whilst  another,  employing  a  perfectly  neutral 
salt,  bad  found  fibrin  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  it. 
The  author  himself  was  of  opinion  that,  in  normal 
conditions  of  the  blood,  the  fibrin  was  in  a  mere 
state  of  suspension;  and  the  agents  requisite  to 
secure  this  suspension  were  a  proper  amount  of 


motion,  a  pi-oper  degree  of  temperature,  and  the 
continual  and  rapid  development  of  the  three  pro- 
cesses— ^reproduction,  dissolution,  and  elimination. 
A  combination  of  simple,  and  yet  striking  evi- 
dences, added  peculiar  force  to  this  supposition. 
Thus  the  idea  of  its  suspension  in  the  blood  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  ultimate  application 
of  fibrin;  being  suspended  merely,  it  entered  the 
more  readily  into  the  composition  of  mu&cle,  un- 
dei^oing,  in  fact,  a  mere  process  of  deposition. 
Suspension,  moroover,  implied  removal  from  chem- 
ical influences  and  stability  in  the  matter  of  quan- 
tity— a  property   which  fibrin    really  possessed. 
But  the  most  striking  proof  was  the  fact,  that  fibrin 
in  the  circulating  blood  obeyed  the  same  laws  as 
did  other  dense  fluids  when  mechanically  suspend- 
ed in  liquids  lighter  than  themselves.    Thus  if  the 
motion  of  the  blood  was  arrested  in  any  part  of 
the  vascular  system,  as  by  passing  through  a  dilat- 
ed artery,  over  a  roughened  surface,  or  past  an  ob- 
structing barrier,  the  result  was  retardation  of  the 
current,  and  a  deposit  of  fibrin  consequent  on  the 
retardation.     In  normal  states,  then,  fibrin  was 
merely  suspended  in  the  blood,  and  existed  there 
in  a  certain  proportion.    But,  in  other  states,  it 
underwent  various  changes;  it  might  be  diminish- 
ed in  quantity,  or  be  almost  wanting  altogether ; 
or  secondly,  it  might  be  increased  in  quantity;  so 
increased  that  its  mechanical  suspension  was  ren- 
dered  impossible,  and  then  there  was  nothinjc  for 
it,  bnt  that  the  superfluous  portion  obey  the  laws 
which  lead  to  deposition,  and  beoome  formed  at 
some  favoring  point  into  a  fibrinous  concretion. 
But  whysho^d  increase  of  fibrin  take  place?  some 
one  might  inquire.    This  question  was  most  im- 
portant, and  m  answering  it  the  author  would 
aii-ect  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  one  or  two 
facts  with  reference  to  the  formation   of  fibrin. 
There  could  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of 
oxygen  in  a  certain  proportion  in  the  body,  and 
the  presence  of  a  moderate  degree  of  temperatore, 
were  both  necessary  to  secure  the  formation   of 
fibrin.    Dr.  Gardiner  had  shown  that  if  an  animal 
were  made  to  breathe  pure  oxygen  for  a  little  time, 
the  fibrin  of  its  blood  was  increased  in  amount. 
He  (Mr  Richardson)  had  carried  Dr.  Gardiner's 
experiments  farther,  and  had  found  that  if  an  ani- 
mal were  made  to  breathe  for  a  great  length  of 
time  an  atmosphere  containing  an  excess  of  oxygen 
it  sank  and  died  at  last,  ita  heart  loaded  almost  to 
bursting,  with  fibrinous  concretions.    Thus,  then, 
the  mere  inhalation  of  a  super-oxidized  atmosphere 
was  sufficient  to  produce  an  overplus  of  fibrin. 
The  author  was  not  vet  certain  whether  a  condition 
of  atmosphere  capable  of  giving  rise  to  such  results 
ever  existed;  the  subject  required  further  investi- 
gation.   There  were  other  circumstances  capable 
of  causing  the  increase  in  question :  1st.  ]*ibrin 
might  be  relatively  increased  from  the  deficiencv 
of  some  of  the  other  blood  constituents.    2d.  It 
was  evident  that  if  respiration  could  be  rendered 
too  quick,  a  larger  amount  of  blood  than  was  nor- 
mal would  be  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  influ- 
ence, and  then  would  the  fibrin  be  increased.— 
This  was,  however,  rarely  a  primary  condition,  and 
there  remained,  the  author  opined,  a  much  more 
common  cause  for  excessive  oxidation  of  the  blood 
in  general,  and  of  fibrin  in  particular.    The  men- 
tion of  this  idea  led  him  (the  author)  to  introduce 
incidentally  a  new  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  in- 
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flammatory  feTor  and  inflammation .    It  was  a  law 
in  the  animal   economy,  that  all  the  elements 
which  entered  into  its  composition  should  pass  off 
from  the  body  by  the  various  eliminatory  j^rocesses, 
jost  in  proportion  to  their  introduction  mto.  and 
distribution  through  the  body;  thus  oxygen,  ear^ 
bon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  were,  in  health,  e?er  be- 
ing eliminated  by  the  skin,  by  the  lungs,  by  the 
kidneys,  and  so  on.    Now,  if  from  any  external 
physical  cause  one  or  other  of  these  eliminatory 
functions  were  arrested,  as  the  function  a[  the  skin, 
the  results  were  these:  Either'  some  other  elimi- 
nating organ  performed  additional  duty  until  the 
balance  was  restored,  and  the  system  saved,  or  else 
the  suppressed  elements,  vix.,  the  grand  supporter 
of  combustion,  oxygen,  and  the  combustiole  bo- 
dies, hydrogen  and  carbon,  were  cariied  a  second 
time  round  the  system,  were  rebumed,  and  made 
to  go  through  a  2d  series  of  metamorphic  changes, 
thus  giving  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that  heat- 
ed, excited  state  of  system  called  inflammatory 
fever,  producing  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  fibrin, 
the  salts,  and  some  other  of  the  blood  constituents, 
and  eventually  leading,  if  a  counter-agent  were 
not  forthcoming,  to  the  concentration  of  tiiia  super- 
activity in  some  favorable  structure  or  organ,  and 
to  the  process  called  inflammation — a  process  which 
is,  in  net,  nothing  more  than  the  too  rspid  develop- 
ment in  some  sjiecial  organ  of  the  three  successive 
acts — ^reproduction,  dissolution,  and  elimination. 
From  these  readings  of  the  subject,  it  would  easily 
be  seen,    the   author  thought,   how  it  wts  that 
snper-fibrioation  of  the  blood  attended  inflamma- 
tory diseases;  and  why  fibrin  exuded  from  serous 
membranes  in  some  such  diseases;  and  why  it  was 
deposited  in  masses  in  the  circulating  system.    He 
was  partioulirly  anxious  to  dwell  on  the  opinion 
that  suppression  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  elimin- 
atory processes  gave  rise  to  the  results  he  had  de- 
scribed; and  He  illustrated  the  question  by  the 
analogical  observation,  that  the  system,  under  the 
circumstances  named,  was  made  for  the  time  "to 
consume  its  own  smoke,'*  an  act  quite  incompati- 
ble with  health.     Mr.  Richardson,  at  this  point, 
proceeded  to  show  the  practical  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject he  had  chosen;   be  confined  his  attentim  to 
the  effects  of  fibrinous  deposits — these  deposits 
might  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  circulatinR 
machinery,  and  the  symptoms  they  prodnced  varied 
consequently;  forming  in  the  heart,  they  produce 
their  special  effects  in  at  least  five  different  ways. 
1st.  They  may  be  developed  in  th6  course  of  al- 
most any  acute  inflammatory  complaint.  2d.  They 
may  be  developed  suddenly,  and  produce  the  most 
alarming  symptoms,  the  patient  having  shown  but 
few  previous  indications  of  acute  disease.    3d. 
They  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, throughout  long  periods  of  time,  no  other 
disease  being  present.    4th,  They  may  give  rise 
to  sudden  death,  without  having  previously  pro- 
duced any  special  symptoms.    5th.  They  may  fol- 
low in  the  course  of  some  exhausting  disease',  and 
in  a  secondary  manner  hasten  a  fatal  termination. 
After  the  statement  of  these  general  rules,  a  minute 
description  of  the  various  symptoms  which  fibrin- 
ous concretions  produce  was  given,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  paper  a  few  illustrative  pathological 
Siecimens  were  siiown,  from  one  of  which  it  was 
emonstrated  that  these  concretions,  when  occur- 


ing  in  arteries,  are  cylindrical  like  the  vessel  itwlf. 
— Medical  Times  and  Gazelle, 


THE    RADICAL   CURB   OP    RUPTURE  — A 
NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  DEVICE. 

If  there  be  a  single  snbject  more  interesting 
than  another  to  the  benevolent  surgeon  and  the 
friend  of  humanity.it  surely  must  be  the  discovery 
of  a  simple  and  beautiful  contrivance  that  will  in- 
sure efficient  support,  and  a  gradual  and  almott 
certain  cure  of  rupture.  It  is  well  known  to  sur- 
geons, as  well  as  those  who  require  the  use  of  a 
truss,  that  a  simple  instniment  that  will  keep  its 
position,  and  retain  the  bowel  during  all  the 
movements  of  the  bodv,  has  alwavs  been  a  desid- 
eratnm.  Every  pad  hitherto  devised  is  liable  to 
displacement;  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  adjusting  the 
pressure  by  means  of  the  spring,  but  the  thinff 
most  to  be  desired  is  Ike  immohilily  of  ike  pad. 
Strange,  indeed,  that  the  device  of  a  nng  of  suf- 
ficient surface  to  lie  firmly  and  easily  over  the  en- 
tire breadth  of  the  canal  through  which  the  intes- 
tine descends,  should  not  have  occurred  to  the 
artizan,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  practical  surgeon. 
The  immobility  of  the  ring  pad  is  at  once  appa- 
rent;  for  the  skin  rising  by  its  natural  power  of 
resistance,  above  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  cir- 
cumference of  the  ring,  embeds  the  pad,  and  shuts 
up  the  canal  by  two  separate  pressures,  by  seg- 
ments  of  the  oval  ring — going  directly  across  the 
place'  throu)^b  which  the  oowel  must  pass  out  of 
the  abdomen.  So  much  for  this  simple  and  inim- 
itable truss  as  a  supporter,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  reliable:  the  heaviest  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  bowels  by  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men, in  any  of  the  operations  of  rural  or  mechan- 
ical life,  and  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  upon 
them  in  the  largest  breather,  cannot  force  the  bowel 
to  pa«s  this  immovable  pad. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  excellence; 
no  one  who  realises  his  value  as  a  perfect  man.  can 
fail  to  look  upon  the  best  truss  in  any  other  light 
than  a  necessary  nuisance ;  in  our  American  sum- 
mers especially',  is  its  necessity  to  be  deprecated ; 
and  we  look  upon  that  man  as  a  benefactor  to  his 
nee,  and  wortny  of  our  highest  esteem,  who  will 
save  the  laboring  man  from  any  distress  additional 
to  that  of  his  daily  toil  in  this  enervating  climate* 
A  rupture  can  only  be  cured  by  natural  and  slow 
adhesions  of  the  canal,  or  the  inner  opening  into 
it.  while  the  bowel  is  completely  supported  by  a 
truss;  or  by  injecting  some  stimulating  substance 
to  hasten  that  process,  as  lately  practiced  by  sev* 
eral  surgeons,  as  well  as  ourself ;  a  method  now 
extensively  known  to  the  public,  but  one  nnqnes- 
tionably  highly  desirable  to  avoid  by  every  hu- 
mane and  scientific  surgeon.  Inflammation,  be  it 
remembered,  is  the  agent  that  is  to  cause  the  adhe- 
sion; and  mechanical  pressure,  we  presume  it  will, 
be  admitted  by  every  intelligent  snrgeon,  is  the 
most  manageable  and  the  safest  manner  of  pro- 
ducing  it.  To  all  who  doubt  the  prccis»»  action  of 
pressure  in  inflaming  and  thickening  the  mem- 
oranes  under  the  skin,  we  would  simply  say,  ex- 
amine an  old  stager  of  a  com  on  your  little  toe, 
and  we  think  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  power; 
we  have  seen  the  skin  under  the  outer  part  of  the 
corn  consolidated  with  the  bone.    But  pressure 
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liM  been  applied  to  rnptnre,  and  tliat  gnccessfnlly, 
as  ti  well  known,  in  effecting  cures.  The  diffi- 
cnltj  has  hitherto  been  to  keep  the  rnpthre  from 
descending,  even  for  a  second  of  time,  for  that 
wonld  dSectnallr  break  np  the  tender  commence- 
m^iki  of  the  adiiesion  in  tthe  canal ;  the  patient 
himself,  at  all  times,  should  have  absolnte  com- 
mand over  the  pressure,  and  graduate  it  to  his 
capacity  of  endnranco  at  the  time,  what'ercr  the 
nature  of  his  occupation  may  be. 

This  has  been  most  perfectly  attained  by  Mr. 
Marsh,  by  an  ovoid  pad  attached  to  a  separate 
spring,  and  pressing  directly  on  the  canal,  within 
ike  circumfrrenee  of  the  rinff  pad;  the  pressure  is 
gradoated'  with  any  degree  of  nicety,  from  an 
ounce  to  several  pounds,  by  means  of  a  screw, 
merely  requiring  two  fingers  to  turn  it,  without 
the  least  necessity  of  loosening  the  earments. — 
Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  or  reliable  in  its  ac- 
tion, and  the  most  critical  surgeon  can  desire  noth- 
ing better.  We  beliere  that  a  perseverance  in  the 
use  of  this  instrument  for  a  year,  will  cure  nine 
eues  out  of  ten  of  every  reducible  rupture ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  male 
human  family  are  mntured,  the  value  of  Mr. 
March's  invention  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  For 
excellence  of  workmanship  the  inHtmrocnt  cannot 
be  snipassed.  They  are  to  be  had  of  the  inventor, 
2}^  Maiden  lane;  hii  amiability  and  gentlemanly 
deportment,  and  immense  assortment  of  apparatus, 
vrill  insure  satiiJaction  to  all  who  may  call  upon 
him.— 7!^  Scalpel. 

See  editorial  notice.  N. 


ON   THE  QITESTION  OP   RELATION  BE- 
TWEEN PHTHISIS  AND  HYSTERIA. 

■r  DR.  THEOraiLtTS  THOMnON. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  show,  first,  that 
hystoria  often  simulates  phthisis.  Secondly,  that 
it  tends  to  aggravate  certain  symptoms  of  incipient 
consumption.  Thirdly,  that  as  phthisis  becomes 
established,  hvsterical  symptoms  usually  become 
less  charartenstic  and  various,  and  finally  disap- 
pear. Fourthly,  that  when  the  two  diatheses  co- 
exist, the  prognosia  and  the  treatment  mnst  be 
modtfied.  The  author  suggested  some  points  of 
distinction  between  the  true  and  the  simulated 
phthisis,  especiallv  in  the  lattor  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  eongh,  the  relative  disproportionato- 
ness  of  the  local  and  the  general  symptoms,  the 
inconsistency  of  loquacious  complaints  with  the 
sprightly  or  in  different  conntenance,  the  pain  un- 
der the  left  mamma,  sensitiveness  of  »kin,  esne- 
rially  over  the  sternum  and  between  the  should- 
ers, and  sometimes  a  sense  of  suffocation  when 
these  two  points  are  simultaneously  compressed. 
Hemoptysis  was  mentioned  as  often  aggravated  in 
the  early  period  of  phthisis,  and  even  induced  by 
hysteria  in  non-phthuical  subjects,  and  under  such 
nrcamstanccs  sometimes  recnrring  at  fixed  periods 
of  the  day  or  the  night.  The  occasional  profuse- 
ness  of  soch  hemoptysis  might  be  due  partly  to 
sodden  eongestion,  partly  to  deficient  cra»eamen- 
tnm  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Thompson  expressed  an 
opinion  that  hysterical  congestion  sometimes  oc- 
corred  to  such  aa  extent  in  the  Inngs  as  to  occa- 
•toa  mukad  dvliMM  oa  f  treussion,  bat  when  w 


induced  the  seat  of  dulness  was  apt  to  vary  from 
one  side  to  the  other.    He  suggested  that  hyper- 
trophy of  the  breasts  and  the  proneness  to  the 
more  transient  swellings,  by  the  German  authors 
designated  anathymiasis,  might  depend  on  analo- 
gous  conditions,  and  argued  that  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  such  patients  on  the  lungs  might  tend  to 
disturb  their  functions,  since  direction  of  the  con- 
sciousness may  thus  influence  an  organ  unfavor- 
ably,  and  an  expectancy  of  a  morbid  action  (as 
instance  of   cramp)   tend  to  its  renewal.     Dr. 
Thomp^n  related  severol  cases  in  defence  of  his 
positions.    One  in  which  pseudo-phthisis  was  in- 
duced by  mental  disquietude  and  rapidly  benefitted 
by  change  of  Ecene.    A  second,  in  which  cough 
for  some  days  and  nights  almost  incessant,  and 
profuse  hemoptysis  occnning  at  stated  periods  of 
the  nisht.  long  resisting  treatment,  occurred  with 
very  slight  grounds  for  suspecting  consumption. 
A  third,  in  which  respirations  accelerated  to  sev- 
enty a  minute,  with  difficult  and  painful  inspira- 
tion, soon  yielded  to  remedies  adopted  to  invigor- 
ate the  nervous  system,  and  relieve  spinal  irrita- 
tion, although  certain  local  signs,  the  appearance 
of  the  gums,  and  the  family  history,  naturally  ex- 
cited some  apprehension  as  to  the  ultimate  result. 
And  a  fourth  instance,  in  which  a  young  woman 
for  nearly  five  years  subject  to  varied  hysterical 
symptoms,  especially  gostrodynia,  palpitation,  and 
cough,  became  the  subject  of  dull  percussion,  alter- 
nating from  one  side  to  the  other;  gradually,  how- 
ever, the  hysterical  symptoms  had  diMippeared,  and 
the  indications  of  pulmonary  affection  were  fixed 
to  one  side,  although  considerable  advantage  was 
derived  from  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  other  treatment.    Dr.  Thompson  concluded 
his  communication  by  remarking,  first,  that  when 
phthisis  commences  in    hysterical    subjects,  the 
symptoms  are  often  aggravated  to  an  extent  dis- 
proportion ed  to  the  amount  of  organic  change. 
Secondly,  that  hysteria  and  phthisis,  although  not 
incompatible,  are  uncongenial,  so  that  as  the  latter 
disease  advances  the  former  usually  retreats ;  and 
that  the  coexistence  of  hysterical  symptoms,  espe- 
cially if  severe,  may  encourage  a  somewhat  hope- 
ful prognosis,  even  when  phthisis  is  esteblished. 
Thirdly,  that  when  these  two  disorders  are  con- 
current, a  more  "hardening  system"  may  com- 
monly be  employed  than  is  expedient  in  cases  of 
unmodified  consumption. — The  Lancet. 

CINCINNATI  MEDICAL  DOINGS. 

From  various  sources,  accounts  of  the  disgrace- 
ful quarrels  among  the  physicians  of  Cincinnati, 
reach  the  East,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
givea  in  the  Journal.  Unless  greatly  exaggerated, 
the  proftfuon  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West  are 
extremely^iven  to  beltigeraot  demonstrations.  It 
seems  that  the  control  of  the  Commercial  Hospi- 
tal, now  in  the  hands  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College, 
is  the  source  of  much  nneasiaess,  and  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  notoriety  ^iven  to  their  public  pro- 
ceedings of  late.  Hospitela  are  too  often  made  the 
instrumentalities  for  individu^  advancement.— 
Those  at  the  West  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  of 
the  number  of  medical  and  surgical  ofl&cere,  have 
great  inflnence,  and  consequently  a  growing  private 
practice.  Whether  ability .  learning  or  moral  qoaU 
ificationt  have  any  weight  in  seenring  the  appoint- 
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ment  to  these  posts  of  honor,  remains  for  others  to 
decide.  la  the  New  York  Dail^  Timfs  is  a  graph- 
ic description  of  the  manner  of  conducting  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  faculty  of  the  city,  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  Hospital  was  discussed.  The 
most  bitter  personalities  were  indulged  in,  and  one 
or  more  personal  collisions  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented. It  is  quite  iraposaible  to  conceal  from  the 
public  such  undignified  scenes,  which  greatly  injure 
the  medical  character  of  the  country,  and  must 
operate  unfavorably  for  the  reputation  of  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  and  the  faculty  generallyof  the  citj 
of  Cincinnati. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 
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ON    THE    CHARACTERS    OF   THE   PREV- 
ALENT PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


BY  DR.  RI8D0N  BENNETT. 

Apart  ^rom  differences  in  what  is  called  the  epi- 
demic constitution,  there  are  important  difference 
in  the  same  disease,  dependent  perhaps  on  climate, 
national  constitution,  habits,  modes  of  life,  etc.,  as 
well  as  differences  dependent  on  varieties  of  indi- 
vidual constitution,  and  that  this,  although  known, 
is  not  always  remembered  in  practice,     'j'his  dif- 
ference was  shown  by  the  treatment  of  erysipelas, 
of  which  Dr.  Bennett  saw  some  cases  last  summer 
at  the  Hotel  Dicu,  aud,  on   inquiring  into   the 
treatment,   was  told  that  rest,  and  some  simple 
dietetic  rules,  were  all  that  were  required,  it  bcmg 
a  veiT  slight  disease,  and  never  fatal,  uuless  asso- 
ciated with  some  visceinU  disease  or  cachectic  habit, 
the  reverse  being  the  case  in  the  London  hospstals, 
and  even  in  private  practice  in  these  kingdoms. 
Dr.  Bennett,  however,  did  not  consider  it  right  to 
discard  altogether  the  results  of  former  experience, 
because   bleeding,   antimony,  etc.,  are  not  now 
found  so  serviceable  in  the  treatmeut  of  pneu- 
monia as  we  were  led  to  believe,  or  as  they  for- 
merly were.  They  are  not  to  be  rejected  altogether 
as  fallacious,  for  they  will  warrant  our  confideucc, 
if  judiciouslv  employed,  in  the  treatmeut  of  the 
same  type  of  di^^easc  as  that  for  which  they  were 
recommended.     The  author  then  went  on  to  assert, 
that  true  sthenic  pneumonia  of  the  crou[}Ous  vari- 
ety, that  is,  inflammation  attacking  the  air-cells, 
characterized  by  the  effusion  of  plht»tlc  matter  by 
which  they  are  obliterated,  leading  to  solidificatiou 
of  the  lung,  has  become  a  comparatively  rare  dis- 
ease of  late.     The  ordinary  descriptions   of  this 
disease  are  true  to  nature,  aud  the  attendant  pleu- 
ritis,    itself  a    subsidiary    or  secondary   disease, 
merely  induces  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph  upon 
the  serous  membrane,  unaccompanied    by   much 
liqnid;  but  the  inflammatory  disease  which   has 
prevailed  latterly  diflers  from  it  in  its  pathology 
and  treatment.     Neither  is  it  exactly  the  typhoid 
pneumonia;  and  certainly  nut  associated  with  ty- 
phus or  typhoid  fever.   The^leuritis  has  frequently 
preceded  the  pneumonia,  aud  has  often  been  the 
more  severe  and  prominent  complaint.     The  dis- 
ease has  occasionally  commenced   with   cotarrh, 
pttssing  flubbequently  into  the  pleuro-pneumouia. 
The  pain  is  usually  very  severe,  aud  enusion  takes 
place  with  great  rapidity  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  soon  becoming  purulent;  cough  not  trou- 
blesome; the  sputa  copions,  and  more  or  leas  tena- 


cious and  glairy;  sometimes  streaked  with  blood, 
at  others  resembling  prune  juice,  or  of  a  dirty 
green-yellow  color.     It  does  not  always  present 
the  same  characters  in  the  same  cases  but  may  vaxy 
daily;  dyspnoea  not  urgent  generally,  nor  the  re- 
spirations much  increased  in  frequency.     The  akio 
and  tongue  usually  moist;  the  former  clammy,  and 
the  latter  covered  with  a  dirty  creamy  fur.    Pulse 
rapid  but  soft,  and  often  feeble;  uiine  sometimes 
high-colored  and  scanty,  at  others  copious  and  of 
a  pale  straw-color.    The  physical  signs  indicate 
the  rapid  spread  of  inflammation  over  a  great  ex- 
tent ot  surface,  usually  confined  to  one  side.    The 
subsequent  solidification  of  lun^  is  not  very  great, 
however,  nor  very  complete,  being  checked  by  the 
pleuritic  effusion,  which  compresses  the  organs, 
aud  prevents  its  solidification.    When  the  effusion 
has  not  been  great,  instead  of  extensive  solidifica- 
tion there  is  usually  suppurative  infilti-ation  of  the 
lung,  showing  a  tendency  to  gangrenous  destruc- 
tion, the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  autopsies 
being  the  small  amount  of  solidification  notwith- 
standing the  extent  of  lun^  involved,  it  being 
greatest  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gangren- 
ous cavities.    The  tendency  to  suppuration  was 
more  marked  in  the  pleural  cavity.    In  one  case 
detailed,  Dr.  Bennett  thought  the  principal  accu- 
mulation of  pus  was  interlobular,  and  that,  as  the 
acute  stage  passed  away,  the  effusion  into  the  cav- 
itv  of  the  pleura  was  absorbed,  while  a  consider- 
able quantity  remained  between  the  lobules  of  the 
Inng  and  its  base,  so  that  when  it  had  its  exit  the 
outlet  was  very  direct,  opening  immediately,  or 
nearly  so,  into  the  larger  bronchial  trunks,  thus 
effecting  the  more  speedy  and  complete  evacuation 
of  the  cavity,   and  iU  consequent  obliteration. 
These  signs  and  symptoms  the  author  thought  suf- 
ficient  to  show  that  tnis  form  of  inflammation  dif- 
fers materially  from  the  ordinary  plcuro-pneumonia 
This  difference,  he  said,  was  not  owing  to  mere 
peculiarities  of  individual  constitution,  for  he  has 
met  with  it  in  persons  of  various  constitutions,  and 
moving  in  different  social  spheres.     Neither  has  it 
any  necessary  connection  with  continued  fever; 
but  he  is  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  form  of  erysipelas, 
although  it  is  not  geuemlly  associated  with  its  ex- 
ternal manife»tations.     The  pneumonia  of  fever, 
erysipelas,  and  cachexia  is  usually  asthenic;  but  this 
variety   Dr.  Bemictt  regards  as  itself  a  form  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  chiefly  because  it  has 
prevailed  contemporaneouslv  with  eiternal  erysip- 
elas, aud  because  an  erysipelatous  form  of  cynanche 
has  been  very  common,  and  in  many  cases  has 
been  an  attendant  on  the  thoracic  inflammation, 
sore  throat  having  been  frequently  complained  of 
in  the  beginning,  aud,  as  this  has  subsided,  bron- 
chial symptoms  have  occurred,  to  which  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia has  succeeded.    With  respect  to  treat- 
ment, general  bleeding  is  ina-lmisbible;  the  local 
lo«s  of  blood  in  the  beginning  is  useful,  if  to  a 
limited   extent.      Counter-irritation  may  be  em- 
plo>cd  safely,  more  e^irly  than  in  the  sthenic  form 
of  inflammation ;  bliAtei-s  have  yielded  markedly 
beneficial  re»nlts.    Calomel  and  antimony,  if  civen 
at  all,  must  be  used  most  sparingly,  and  with  the 
utmost  caution.     Five  grains  of  Dover's  powder, 
with  one  grain  of  calomel,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  have  appeared  to  be  very  useful,  the  calomel 
not  being  given  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth.    Amr 
monia  is  the  best  expectorant,  and  is  given  by  Dr. 
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Bennett,  combined  with  its  acetate,  and  camphor 
mixture*  or  sometimeB  with  serpeutaria  or  senega. 
Beef- tea  always,  and  wine  frequently  are  neces- 
sary. Under  any  form  of  treatment,  the  aifection 
U  attended  with  great  danger,  and,  in  its  worst 
forma  is  very  fatal.  In  some  cases,  so  rapid  is  the 
prostration,  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  thought  stimu- 
umta  nece^^ry  from  the  first.  An  ample  and  ef- 
ficient blister,  with  wine,  beef -tea,  and  ammonia, 
are,  he  belieres,  the  remedies  on  which  most  reli- 
ance should  be  placed,  in  the  most  aggravated  and 
most  characteriiktie  examples  of  the  duease. — Mtid- 
ical  Tim.^s  and  Gazette, 


CHLOROFORM  IN  RHEUMATISM. 


BT  J.  KIRBT,  LL.D  ,  L.C.D., 

The  following  case  is  selected  from  some  others 
of  the  same  kind,  aa  illustrating  a  kind  of  pnurtice 
that  we  have  seen  carried  out  in  several  instances 
with  marked  benefit: 

On  the  3d  instant,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  K., 
w'ao  \i  about  forty,  mother  of  several  children,  and 
BOW  six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.    At  the 
commencement  of  last  summer  she  was  affected 
w  th  %  scrofulous  abscess  above  Poapart's  ligament 
at  the  left  »ide,  which  was  opened  and  discnarged 
matter  in  a  large  quantity  peculiar  to  that  disease. 
By  a  resideuce  in  the  country,  sea-bathing,  a  suit- 
able exercise,  and  tonic  remedies,  the  abH'(»s  grew 
less,  and  in  time  it  cicatriced  altogether.     On  her 
return  to  (own,  she  again  complained  of  abdom- 
inal uueasinesB,  the  tumor  formed  anew,  and  it 
broke  Fpontaneoualy,  she  in  the  mean  time  having 
BO  advice  on  the  subject. 

For  the  last  fortnight  she  has  been  confined  to 
he '  bed,  ext'ept  when  moved  for  purpose  of  con- 
▼enicnce  or  comfort.  She  lies  wholly  on  her  right 
side,  in  consequence  of  pain  induced  whenever  she 
turns  on  the  left.  Burine  this  time  she  had 
••warcely  any  sleep."  At  ni^ht  she  suffers  "most 
OKTruciating  and  constant  pams  in  her  loins,  over 
the  sacrum,  the  coccyx,  and  the  hips."  These 
peiaa  compel  her  to  loud  exclamations  of  distress, 
oisturbing  the  whole  house  by  her  vociferations, 
so  that  her  husband  and  attendants  make  many 
complaints  of  the  want  of  repose.  The  appetite  is 
wholly  gone.  She  takes  whey  and  tea  prmcipally , 
sod  she  loathes  wine,  norter,  ale,  and  oeer.  She 
sweats  profusely  at  night;  the  bowels  are  recrular; 
(he  urine  scanty  and  laterittons;  the  pulse  is  very 
freonent  sod  weak;  she  is  much  emaeisted,  and 
looks  in  fact  like  a  pereon  far  advanced  in  hectic 
fever.  The  movements  of  her  child  are  qnick, 
lirely,  and  natural.  The  abscess  discharges  about 
a  tableepoonfuU  of  rather  healthy  matter. 

From  the  success  which  attended  the  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform  in  other  cases;  I  was  induced 
to  make  a  trial  of  its  remedial  agency  in  the  ores 
eat  instance,  and  I  accordingly  prescribed  it  ii 
the  f  jUowing  way: 

Sk.  Chloroform,  min.  octo. 

Aqu«  3J; 

Syrup,  croci  3  j; 
Ft.  hanstus.    Mitte  tres  haustns  tales.    St  nnum 

quartis  horis. 
9-  Chloroform,  draeh.  tret. 

AqosB  one.  tres.    M. 
Sig.  Ibr  external  ase. 
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A  sixth  part  of  the  mixture  was  desired  to  b® 
sprinkled  on  a  folded  handkerchief  and  laid  on 
the  parts  severely  affected,  and  these  to  be  covered 
with  a  large  sheet  of  gutta  percha  paper  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Visiting  her  the  next  day,  I  was* 
agreeably  surprised  to  learn  from  her  that  all  her 
torments  had  wholly  disappeared  after  she  had 
taken  the  first  draught,  and  that  the  others  had 
pi'ocured  a  good  night's  sleep. 

The  first  application  of  the  mixture  was  awk- 
wardly  applied,  and  she  said  it  gave  her  much 
pain,  and  therefore  she  would  not  permit  it  to  be 
used  again.  In  consequence  of  a  good  nieht,  she 
had  some  appetite,  and  enjoyed  a  glass  of  Calca- 
vella  wine.  Two  chloroform  draughts  were  to  bo 
taken  at  night  if  the  piins  returned. 

The  husoand  has  iaformed  me  that  she  was 
moved  to  the  sofa  at  foui-  o'clock  yesterday,  where 
she  remained  till  twelve,  and  slept,  as  she  was  free 
from  uneasiness.  On  he.  return  to  her  bed,  she 
was  seized  violently  in  the  back  and  hips,  but  these 

Sains  were  much  alleviated  by  the  two  chloroform 
raughts. 

She  was  now  ordered  to  remain  in  her  bed,  to 
have  the  local  application  made  once,  and  to  take 
two  draughts  at  night  unconditionally;  and  a  mix- 
ture composed  of  infusion  of  roses,  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric ac:d,  was  ordered  with  a  view  to  restrain 
the  nightly  perepii*ati?n,  to  which  she  attributes 
much  of  her  debility. 

To-day,  the  7th  of  the  month,  she  reports  that 
she  used  no  medicines,  feeling  that  she  required 
none;  however,  she  is  mistaken,  for  her  health  is 
in  a  very  precarious  stste,  in  consequence  of  the 
discharge  of  matter  from  her  groin  and  her  preg- 
nancy. To-day  she  goes  two  miles  from  town,  and 
her  case  devolves  on  Dr.  O'Brien,  who  met  me  in 
consultation,  ond  who  is  to  attend  her  in  her  oou- 
finemeut. — Dublin  Medical  Press. 
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ON  A  MEANS  OP  ARRESTING  INSTANT- 
ANEOUSLY CHOLERA  CRAMPS  IN  THE 
LIMBS. 

BT  M.  GmroN. 

In  a  recent  commnnieation  to  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  at  Paris,  M.  Guyon  states  that  these 
spasms  may  be  immediately  arrested  by  firm  and 
steady  extension  of  the  cramped  muscles.  In  the 
ca^e  of  the  leg  he  directs  the  heel  to  be  held  in 
one  hand  and  the  foot  bent  toward  the  shin;  in 
that  of  the  arm,  the  fingeis  are  to  be  straightened, 
and  the  hand  carried  toward  the  dorsum  of  the 
wrist. — Nouvelle  Encyclopedia. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  FEVER 
BY  LARGE  DOSES  OP  SULPHATE 
OF  QUINIA  at  8t.  George's  Hospital, 

BT  (1)  A.  WHITS  BARCLAY,  M.O.;  and  (2) 

DR.   DXTXDAS. 

The  cases  treated  by  qutnia,  writes  Dr. 
Barclay,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
1.  Those  in  which  its  exhibition  was  fol- 
lowed by  marked  depression.  2.  Those  in 
which  the  pulse  became  slower,  without 
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general  prostration  or  sickness.  3.  Those 
in  which  no  deci<^ed  effect  was  produced 
which  could  be  noted  at  the  time. 

1.  Including  all  the  cases  together  in  which 
this  effect  wa&  produced,  the  number  is  five* 
Two  have  been  already  mentioned  as  fatal, 
one  of  apparent  typhus,  one  of  tubercular 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  to  which  a  third 
may  be  added  .complicated  with  albuminuria, 
which  was  not  detected  until  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever,  and  ultimately  proving  fatal. 
The  physiological  effect  of  the  remedy  was 
produced  by  very  different  quantities  in  dif- 
ferent instances,  given  at  varying  intervals. 
One  patient  took  twenty  grains  every  three 
hours  for  nine  times;  another  took  ten  grains 
every  two  hours  for  ten  times;  while  a  third 
took  twenty  grains  every  six  hours  for  only 
three  times;  the  other  two  had  twenty  grains 
every  four  and  every  six  hours  respec lively 
for  eight  times. 

Of  the  3  uncomplicated  cases,  1  died,  1 
was  ill  ten  days  before  admission,  and  re- 
mained under  treatment  forty-five  days  be- 
fore recovery  was  complete;  the  other  had 
been  ill  a  week,  and  was  discharged  cured 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  days. 

2.  In  2  instances  only  did  the  pulse  be- 
come remarkably  slower  without  any  de- 
pression; one  took  ten  grains  every  three 
hours,  the  other  fifteen  grains  every  four 
hours  for  about  two  days,  ailer  which  the 
dose  was  gradually  diminished.  The  first 
had  been  ill  five  days,  and  was  discharged 
cured  in  eleven  days,  having  been  kept  un- 
der observation  longer  than  was  perhaps 
absolutely  needed  to  ascertain  that  recovery 
was  really  complete;  the  second  had  been 
ill  only  two  days,  and  got  well  in  three 
weeks. 

The  first  case  was  not  severe,  and  had 
no  spots;  the  second  was  delirious  for  the 
first  two  or  three  nights,  and  had  a  faint, 
rather  indistinct  rash  on  the  abdomen;  he 
had  also  pretty  severe  diarrhcea,  but  no  evi- 
dence of  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  The 
pulse  fell  in  eavh  below  50,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  here,  that  in  another  instance 
it  fell  still  lower,  in  which  no  quinia  was 
given.  He  made  a  very  rapid  fecovery, 
being  111  only  &ve  days  before  admissioni  and 
leaving  the  hospital  cured  in  eight  days. 

3.  In  11  cases  there  was  no  distinct  phy- 
siological effect  produced  by  the  quinia;  and 
it  remains  to  inquire  whether  recovery  was 
more  rapid  under  this  mode  of  treatment 
than  any  other;  and  this  may  be  best  ac- 
compliished  by  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  the  whole  of  the  other  fever 
patients  admitted  during  the  same  time. 
Twelve  examples  of  a  very  mild  form,  which 
might  be  justly  called  febrieula,  are  omitted, 


and  there  then  remain  51  instances  of  well- 
marked  fever  which  were  not  treated  by 
quinia. 

Among  these,  20  exhibited  fever  spots  on 
the  chest  or  abdomen,  and  6  with  and  5 
without  spots  gave  unequivocal  evidence  of 
ulceration  of  the  bowels.  By  this  is  not 
meant  merely  the  occurrence  of  thin  watery 
motions,  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
majority  of  the  patients,  but  the  persistence 
of  diarrhaoea,  with  a  patchy,  shining,  or  fis- 
sured tongue.  We  have,  therefore,  as  the 
basis  of  our  analysis,  26  case^  which  neither 
had  fever  spots  nor  distinct  evidence  of  ul- 
ceration, 14  with  epots,  but  not  certain  ul- 
ceration, and  11  in  which  the  presumptive 
evidence  of  ulceration  was  strong. 

The  average  duration  of  these  cases  was — 
of  the  26  cases,  10  days  before  admission 
and  21  days  under  treatment;  of  the  14 
cases,  8  days  before  admission,  and  22  under 
treatment;  of  the  11  cases,  7  days  before 
admission,  and  33  under  treatment. 

Turning  to  those  in  which  the  quinfa  treiit- 
ment  was  adopted,  and  almost  invariably  in 
10-grain  doses  every  four  hours,  they  include 
5  cases  in  which  there  was  pretty  cor.clusive 
evidence  of  ulceration  of  the  biiwels,  3  of 
which  were  also  spotted;  4  cases  with  spots, 
where  ulceration  was  not  proved,  and  only 
2  in  which  neither  condition  was  exhibited. 
With  the  last  cases  it  may  be  best  to  class- 
ify the  two  already  referred  to  under  the 
second  division,  because  they  are  not  marked 
by  any  very  broad  line  of  distinction  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  present  series,  and 
they  exhibit  the  quinia  treatment  under  its 
most  favorable  view. 

There  are,  therefore,  4  cases  without 
spots  or  decided  ulceration,  of  which  the 
average  duration  was  eight  days  before  ad 
mission,  and  twenty-three  under  treatment 
4  cases  with  spots  only,  of  which  the  aver- 
age duration  was  ten  days  before  admission, 
and  twenty-six  under  treatment;  5  cases 
with  ulcerated  bowels,  of  which  3  had  also 
spots,  and  their  average  is  fifteen  days  be- 
fore admission,  thirty-seven  under  treatment. 

I  must  here  distinctly  state,  that  when  I 
commenced  this  report  I  had  no  idea  what 
the  result  would  be,  and,  so  far  from  believ- 
ing it  unfavorable,  had  hoped  that  excluding 
some  unfortunate  cases,  the  treatment  of 
fever  with  quinia  would  prove  rather  more 
speedy,  safe,  and  effectual  than  by  the  ordin- 
ary modes.  I  am  sorry  to  be  convinced 
that  it  has  no  advantages. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  in  conclusion,  that 
the  prevalent  type  of  fever  has  been  what 
would  be  called  "typhoid,*'aot  true  ''typhus." 
One  or  two  had  the  aspect  of  congestive 
typhus,  but  wanted  the  purple,  mottled  rash. 
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Om  natMiii  bad  this  rtah  tbij  well  iDArked, 
mixea  with  ecchymosed  spolB,  at  the  Mine 
time  IimI  dislinot  ulceration  of  the  bowela, 
with  e  chapped  and  glased  tongue.  Some 
imd  a  Tory  apvadaat  crop  of  florid,  sUgbtlgr- 
eilevated  epole  dieappearing  on  preaflare; 
•ome  had  only  one  or  two  of  thie  character. 
OceaaiooaUy  the  apols  are  characteneed  as 
large,  aometimea  ae  small;  ajid  iadhridual 
inatancee  occnr  exhibiting  various  decrees 
of  peffisteacy»  and  various  ahades  of  color, 
from  a  pale  rose  to  a  deep  erimsen.  Spots 
existed  without  ukeration,  and  ulceration 
without  spots,  apparently  without  any  de- 
finite role;  and  some  of  the^nost  severe  and 
tediesB  cases  wore  unaccompanied  by  either 
one  or  the  oAher* 

4.  (In  commenting  upon  these  marks, 
Dr.  Diindas  thinks]  that,  instead  of  contra- 
Yoning,  they  go  far  to  substantiate  the  doc- 
trine in  question;  at  least  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  two  only  cases  of  fever  in  which 
^eincfaonism"  appears  to  have  been  early 
adopted.  As  regards  the  cases  with  "ulcer- 
ation of  the  bowels,*'  Who  expects,  or  who 
ever  proposes,  to  curt  such  cases  by  cin- 
chonisra?  I  welt  know  that  cinchonism  will 
not  arrest  such  complications;  but  I  equally 
well  know  that,  resorted  to  in  time,  it  will 
commonly  prevent  them. 

Of  three  fatal  cases  in  which  cinchonism 
was  resorted  to  (though  I  cannot  clearly 
make  out  if  they  are  included  in  Dr.  Bar^ 
clay's  Analysis,)  one  wta^'appanfU  typhus," 
another  **  tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
brain,"  and  the  third  was  "complicated  with 
albuminuria,"  (nephriUsl)  Surely  none  of 
these  cases  can  be  adduc^ed  as  aflTqrdinganir 
evidence  on  the  present  question* 

It  would  seem  that,  in  some  of  the  eases, 
pUYatives  had  been  administered;  these,  in 
my  experience,  prove  almost  invariably  hurt- 
fnl  in  (evei,  Wete  emetics  given?  The 
amount  of  support  and  stimulants-^another 
important  consideration— afibrded  to  te 
patients  under  quinia,  does  not  appear. 

Dr.  Barclay  admits  the  effect  of  cinchon- 
ism to  he  **  something  strange,"--^at  is, 
new  to  liim;  hot, "in  one  or  two  oases  whioh 
got  w«U  very  speedily  under  its  employ- 
nent,"  he  questions  "special  effect."  or,  *^i{ 
any/' thai  such  eilhet**was  limited  to  low- 
ering the  general  eireulation;"  that  ^ when 
poshed  to  itt  foil  extent,"  it  proetrates  "the 
vital  powers."  On  these  points  my  experi- 
ence is  totally  at  variance  with  that  of  Dr. 
Barslaj. 

I  have  myself  administered  qufnia  to  cin- 
chonism in  many  hundred  cases,  and  seen  it 
largely  given  by  others;  yet,  in  no  one  in- 
stance Iwve  I  ever  observed  it  cause  "  pros- 


tration of  the  vital  powers,"  though  often 
vomiting. 

That  the  physiological  effect  of  the  rem- 
edy is  not,  as  Dr.  Barclay  avows, "  limited 
to  lowering  the  general  circulation,"  is  prov- 
ed by  the  faet,  that  commonly  the  general 
amptoms  improve,  not  only  pari  passu  with 
e  change  in  the  circulation,  but  that  some- 
times one,  sometimes  another,  and  occa- 
sionally cU  of  the  following  changes  will 
occur;  'namely,  the  tongue  will  become 
moist,  and  the  thirst  abated,  the  skin  cooler, 
and  the  headache  and  general  uneasiness 
diminished,  before  any  decided  change  in  the 
frequency  or  character  of  the  pulse  can  be 
detected.  Also,  in  the  more  favorable  cases, 
tile  physiologioal  efl^t  of  the  remedy  is  dis- 
played solely  in  the  rapid  and  sitrndtaneous 
subaidenee  of  all  the  urgent  symptoms'; 
there  will  be  no  tinnitus  aurium,  no  head- 
aohe,  no  diaxiness,  no  deafness,  and  no  vom- 
iting. 

The  perusal  of  Dr.  Barclay's  interestinx 
paper,  as  well  as  what  I  constantly  hear  and 
witness,  proves  to  me  the  necessity  of  once 
more  placing  briefly  before  the  profession 
some  of  those  points  in  the  treatment  of 
contmued  fever  by  cinchonism  on  which  I 
have  already  urgently  insisted — orally,  and 
in  my  several  publicatkuw— during  the  last 
three  years.  As  these  points  are  in  nothing 
modified  by  subsequent  experience,  I  shall 
give  the  pnelse  words  in  whioh  i  originally 
stafesd  them,  under  the  impression  that  this 
mode  of  reealling  the  subject  may  be  more 
advantageous  than  any  new  or  more  length- 
ened statement: 

I  would  here  beg  to  recall,  briefly,  a  few 
of  those  principles  on  which  I  have  else- 
where stronglv  insisted,  namely,  that  the 
value  of  cinchonism  in  typhus  will  be  in 
proportion  to  its earlr  induction;  that  adopt- 
ed early,  it  arrests  with  certainty,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  course  of  all  continued 
feverr,  and  thus  prevents  the  complications 
which  prolong  the  disease  and  peri)  life;  that 
we  cannot  arrest  all  cases  of  typhus  fever 
by  cinchonism,  nor  can  we  all  cases  of  ague; 
serious  viscereal  disease,  in  eithe^ca8e,  will 
interrupt  the  specific  power  of  the  remedy; 
also,  iatosyncrasy  in  some,  and  a  broken- 
down  state  of  the  constitution  in  others,  will 
prevent  its  success;  that  a  vital  organ  al- 
ready seriously  damaged,  or  the  vital  fluids 
already  seriously  vitiated,  will  necessarilv 
render  the  success  of  cinchonism  doubtful; 
but  that  in  none  of  the  foregoing  conditions 
idiosyncrasy  excepted,  should  the  remedy 
be  altogether  suspended,  for  even  in  these 
its  administration  will  prove  commonly  use- 
ful, and  always  safe;  that  after  the  first  im« 
^  pression  has  boon  made  on  the  ^disease  by 
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einchomtm,  the  patient  ehoold  be  constantly 
and  vfdl  Mupported — no  slops.  Wine  will  be 
often  necessary  >  and  (especially  with  hos- 
pital patients)  brandy.  To  the  purely  med- 
ical measures  I  need  not  refer,  but  there  is 
one  point  on  which  I  am  anxious  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  profession,  namely,  that  in 
estimating  the  specific  power  of  cinchonism 
over  typhus  fever  the  practitioner  must  ettre- 
fuUy  distinffuish  thov  cases  of  visceral  dis- 
ease, aUended  wiih  low  it^mmaiion'  and  fy- 
fhoid  symptoms,  which  are  continually  ad> 
mitted  into  hospitals  as  Hy phus'  or  'typhoid' 
fevers.  In  these  cases  the  failure  of  cin- 
chonism attaches,  not  to  the  remedy,  but*  to 
the  physician." 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add|  that 
the  dose  I  first  adopted,  namely  10  or  12 
grains  everv  two  hours  to  an  sdult,  is  that 
which  I  still  find  to  be  the  moet.uniformly 
advantageous,  and  attended  with  the  fewest 
inconveniences  to  the  patient. —  Medical 
THmes  and  Gazette. 
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Paris,  October  28, 1863. 
SiK : — ^From  the  influx  of  students  and 
medical  strangers,  the  quariier  latin  is  be- 
ginning once  more  to  put  on  its  scholastic 
appearance.  The  lectures  of  the  Faculty 
will  soon  announce  their  commencement  of 
the  winter  session ;  and  although  during 
the  vacance  the  lectures  have  been  suspend- 
ed, yet  dissections  and  private  instmctimi 
have  been  going  on  without  much  interrup- 
tion. 

For  several  months  I  have  followed,  with 
very  much  satisfaction,  the  cliniques  of  MM. 
Sichel  and  Desmarres  upon  diseases  of  the 
eye.  Besides  their  immense  private  prac- 
tice, these  gentlemen  hold  cliniques  for  the 
benefit  of  indigent  persons — the  former 
twice  a  week,  and  the  latter  three  times. 
Generally  from  160  to  200  patients  present 
themselves  at  each  session,  which,  of  course, 
furnishes  many  operations  of  every  charac- 
ter practiced  upon  the  visual  organs.  In 
Eersons  over  40,  the  operation  for  cataract 
y  extraction  is  generally  performed,  and 
the  success  is  truly  gratifying — a  very  large 
majority  of  cases  having  sight  restored  wi£- 
out  accident.  The  flap  operation  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  cornea  is  always  selected, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  so  much  lia- 
bilitv  of  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
neither  of  prolapsus  iridis,  as  the  upper  lid 
keeps  the  -flap  m  a  more  exact  position ; 
and,  above  all,  should  the  flap  unite  and 
leave  a  depression  in  it,  instead  of  its  globu- 
lar appearance,  it  would  .alter  the  axis  of 


vision,  so  that  the  patient  would  be  obliged 
to  incline  the  head  forward  to  bring  the  rays 
of  light  to  a  proper  focus,  which  is  far  more 
advisable  than  to  raise  the  head  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  would  be  the  resiHt  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  if  the  same  depression  oc- 
curred, in  flaps  made  from  the  lower  half  of 
the  cornea.  I  have  seen  an  Italian  oculi«t 
of  distinction  perform  the  latter,  giving,  as  a 
reason,  that  if  there  should  be  any  effhsioa 
within  the  chambers,  it  would  more  readily 
escape.  In  operations  for  srUficial  pupil, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  inferior  and  internal 
portion  of  the  iris  is  the  part  removed.  This 
rule  is  subject  to  some  vsriatloc,  according 
to  the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  dec.  In  ob- 
structions of  the  lachrymal  duets,  the  style 
is  nearly  abandoned,  as  a  barbarous  prac- 
tice, and  one  liable  to  many  grave  acci- 
dents. Sometimes  M.  Desmarres  practices 
dilatation  by  introducing  small  sondes  ;  some- 
times catheterisme  ;  but  there  is  always  dan- 
ger of  a  relapse  in  a  few  months.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  if  of  long  standing,  the 
lachrymal  sac  becomes  inflamed,  implicating 
the  eye,  and  finally  a  fistula  lachrymalis  is 
the  result.  Such  nas  been  the  course  in  a 
very  large  number  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
observed.  In  such  patients,  M.  Desmarres 
cures  radically  by  destroying  the  lachrymal 
sac.  He  makes  a  somewhat  circular  in- 
cision down  open  the  sac,  dissecting  later- 
ally, so  that  it  may  be  fully  expos^,  then 
applies  the  actual  cautery,  which  completely 
destroys  the  sac,  the  wound  healing  without 
any  very  noticeable  deformity;  and  in 
twenty  to  forty  days  the  patient  is  cured  of 
an  afi^ction  that  may  have  lasted  him  many 
years.  I  have  seen  some  patients  who  have  * 
be^n  operated  upon  two  or  three  times  by 
other  methods,  but  to  no  effect ;  while  the 
destruction  of  the  sac  rendered  the  cure 
complete. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  becomes  of  the 
tears,  if  the  sac,  and  perhaps  the  lachrymal 
canal,  is  destroyed  ?  Anatomy  establishes 
that  the  lachrymal  gland  is  the  source  of  the 
tears ;  and  it  is  a&o  true  that  there  is  a 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eye,  and  that  there  is  an  absorption  and  an 
evaporation  of  these  liquids  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  Now  the  secretion  of  the  gland 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  lubricate  the 
eye  when  in  health ;  but  when  a  foreign 
body  invades  the  eve,  the  lachrymal  secre- 
tion becomes  so  abumlant,  to  wash  out  the 
intruder,  that  it  overflows  the  margins  of 
the  palpebm  and  of  the  lucus  lachi^matia 
upon  the  cheek.  We  see  the  same  result 
from  mental  emotions,  showing  that  when 
these  accidents  occur,  the  ducts  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  carry  away  this  hyper-secretion. 
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Tkis  state  of  thing*  will  occur,  of  course, 
after  die  destruction  of  the  sac*  when  the 
eye  is  inflamed  from  any  cause ,  but  when 
the  eye  is  free  from  inflammation,  and  not 
influenced  by  mental  emotion,  notwidistand- 
ing  the  complete  anmhUation  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac,  the  eye  will  be  as  free  from  a  su- 
perabundance of  tears  as  though  it  had 
always  been  in  a  state  of  healthy  action  ; 
and  there  will  be  no  watering  of  the  eye. 
But  there  will  be  left  a  laciymal  tumor — a 
fistula  lachrymalis— or  a  chronic  thicken- 
ing of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  sac, 
without  an  ^ectual  remedy,  and  the  conse- 
quences can  oe  easily  foretold. 

The  Lessons  given  at  the  College  of 
France,  during  the  summer  session  of  1853, 
by  M.  Claude  Bernard,  suppleatU  of  M.  Ma- 
gendie,  were  exceedingly  interesting.  I 
will  give  you  some  of  his  remarks  upon  gas- 
eous absorption. 

All  animate  beingis  are  in  affinity  with 
the  gas  of  the  atmosphere.  The  latter  con- 
tains two  principles :  oxygen,  which  is  in 
propitrtion  of  79  to  the  100,  and  axote  21  to 
the  100  ;  there  axe  also  some  traces  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

I.  Imparta$ice  of  oxygens;  and  the  crniM- 
Ham  in  which  it  is  formed.  In  gaseous  ab- 
sorption, oxvgen  plays  the  greatest  and  most 
important  character ;  it  is  this  which  main- 
tains the  phenomena  of  combustion.  Its 
importance  has  been  known  since  its  dis- 
covery, and  has  been  called  air  vittU.  All 
animals  absorb  it ;  it  is  the  same  with  all 
the  green  parts  of  vegetation ;  germination 
has  want  of  it,  and  the  spawn  itself  could 
not  be  developed  without  it.  If  the  egg  or 
spawn  of  a  frog  or  a  bird  is  put  in  contact 
with  any  other  gas  than  that  of  oxygen,  their 
evolution  is  arrested.  Here  is  the  proof  of 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  put  a  spawn  into 
a  bell-glass  filled  with  oxygen ;  the  glass 
may  be  in  connection  with  a  mtfuomeAv  con- 
taining some  water  or  mercury.  Upon  ex- 
amining afterwards  what  pssses,  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  will  be  recognised  by 
the  elevatbo  of  liquid  in  the  manemelrv. 
Under  this  influence  the  spawn  will  devel- 
ope  itself.  But  if,  instead  of  the  oxygen, 
another  gas  is  introduced,  the  development 
will  be  arrested.  This  law  is  applicable  to 
all  beings.  For  respiration,  the  oxygen 
eould  not  be  replaced ;  while  azote  can  be. 
We  can  make  some  artificial  mixtures  res- 
pirable,  provided  there  be  some  oxygen. 
Once  absorbed.  Is  the  oxygen  dissolved  in 
the  blood  1  Introduced  into  this  liquid,  it 
can  circulate  there,  under  the  form  nf 
globules,  but  it  ends  by  being  dissolved. 
This  is  what  happens  when  we  inject  oxy- 
gen into  an  artery  by  means  ef  a  fine  tube ; 


the  blood  attracts  it,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  it  appears  dissolved.  S  pal  Ian- 
zani  is  said  to  have  seen  some  globules  with 
his  microscope ;  and  also  Burdaach,  but 
neither  of  them  observing  what  may  have 
been  the  normal  state  in  the  individual 
classes  elevated  in  the  animal  scale. 

If  the  injection  was  too  abundant,  grave 
accidents  woakl  sometimes  result,  and  even 
death.  Ghues,  in  efiTect,  according  to  M. 
Magendie,  pass  only  witii  difficulty  by  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs  ;  introduced  briskly 
into  the  jugular  vein,  they  go  into  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  then  into 
the  pulmonary  artery,  where  they  form  a 
froth,  or  foam,  which  is  impelled  with  the 
blood.  In  the  par^s  of  the  lung  where  this 
foam  arrives,  an  obstruction  results ;  and  if 
this  is  general,  death  supervenes  rapidly. 
It  is  thus  that  death  happens  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  gases  into  the  blood.  One  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  solubility  of  oxygen. 
A  Utre  (which  is  a  little  more  thac  a  pint) 
of  water  dissolves  46  eenUmetres  cuba  (a 
littie  more  than  an  ounce)  under  a  similsr 
pressure  and  temperature.  But  blood  ab- 
sorbs more  oxygen  than  water.  Magnus 
has  made  some  experiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject. One  thousand  volumes  of  blood,  agi- 
tated in  the  aff,  absorbed  130  volumes  of 
oxygen  ;  whilst  1000  volumes  of  water  only 
absorbed  9i  ;  a  difference  immense. 

The  penetration  of  oxygen,  when  the  air 
is  put  in  contact  with  the  lungs  to  traverse 
their  fine  membranes,  manifests  itself  ac- 
tively and  abundantly.  This  is  not  so  with 
water,  and  is  owing  to  the  difl'erent  proper- 
ties of  the  blood,  whose  composition  is  com- 
plex. The  globules  absorb  the  most.  Lie- 
big  himself  had  thought  that  they  alone 
absorbed  oxygen;  but  the  serum  absorbs 
also,  as  is  seen  when  gas  is  taken  by  some 
animals  whose  blood  is  without  globules. 
Some  have  wished  also  to  bring  into  ao- 
count,  in  this  connection,  the  iron  of  the 
globules.  But  is  oxygen  only  dissolved  in 
Uie  blood  !  Could  it  not  be  retained  there 
by  a  combination  1  When  we  add  certain 
saline  substsnces  to  liquids,  we  augment  the 
facility  of  the  former  for  gaseous  absorption  ; 
some  salts  of  iron  make  water  t  bsorb  more 
readily  certain  gases.  Liebig  thought  that 
the  saline  parts  of  the  blood*  as  that  of  the 
phosphate  of  soda,  had  an  action  to  retain 
the  oxvgen.  Yet,  if  the  mixture  of  oxyeea 
with  the  blood  took  place  only  by  a  kind  of 
dissolution,  the  former  ought  to  augment 
under  the  influence  of  comi^rusoisn,  as  takes 
place  with  carbonic  acid,  a  very  great  quan- 
tity of  which  we  can  make  penetrate,  by 
this  means,  in  water.  Wc  kno^f  even  that 
this  compression,  carried  to  «k  e  f>f  two  at- 
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uospheres,  augments  the  absorption  from 
two  to  four,  6lc,,  in  doubting.  But  the  aug- 
mentation of  absorption  does  not  take  place 
with  blood  as  with  water.  During  life,  this 
absorption  varies  not  sensibly.  One  can 
submit  it  to  a  strong  atmospheric  pressure 
without  there  being  any  very  sensible  modi- 
fication in  the  phenomena  of  life.  This 
even  has  constituted  one  means  of  treat- 
ment, and  some  have  seen  patients  sup- 
ported sufficiently  long  without  being  incom- 
moded. Let  us  add,  on  the  other  side,  that 
if  oxygen  was  in  a  chenueal  combination 
with  the  blood,  we  could  not  detect  it  as 
eaaily  as  if  it  was  only  mixed.  We  see  this 
question  of  dissolution,  or  of  combination, of 
6xy|[en  in  the  bkxid,  can  still  be  debated, 
and  IS  far  from  being  settled. 

Can  atmoepheric  oxygen  undergo  any 
modification,  whether  within  or  without  the 
economy  ?  In  certain  moments,  in  certain 
combinations,  it  appears  to  be  able  to  ac- 
quire a  greater  energy.  Some  researches 
have  been,  made  in  this  respect.  A  great 
noise  has  been  made  ebout  ofona,  which  is 
oxygen  having  been  submitted  to  the  con- 
tact of  electricity*  M.  Sohonbein,  who  dis- 
covered this  electricized  oxygen  and  its  prop- 
erties^ has  made  it  play  an  important  role. 
In  his  first  memoir,  he  announces,  that  un- 
der the  influence  of  electricity,  oxygen  ac- 
quired a  special  odor,  and  that  it  blued 
starched  paper.  L^air  osonitef  by  electrlci  ty , 
as  that  in  contact  with  pfaoephonis,  becomes 
very  irritant ;  animals  which  respire  it  are 
taken  with  intense  and  prolonged  bronchitis. 
These  afifections,  if  the  osone  existed  in  the 
atmosphere,  could  even  become  epidemic. 
In  his  second  memoir,  he  has  considered 
otherwise  of  osone.  This  irritant  and  en- 
ergetic body  produced  many  similar  efiTects 
u  pon  miasma.  Under  the  influence  of  light- 
ning, he  formed  some  osone,  which  purified 
the  air  and  destroyed  some  miasms.  The 
author  of  this  discovery  having  put  into  air 
woniae,  a  morsel  of  meat  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, it  msde  the  odor  disappear,  and  he 
saw  the  putrefaction  arrested;  this  meat, 
withdrawn  afterwards  from  its  influence, 
continued  to  putrefy.  It  will  be  possible, 
then,  that  these  properties  of  oxygen,  ac- 
quired from  without  the  economy,  may  come 
to  act  upon  it.  M.  Dumas,  without  yet 
iurnishing  direct  proofs,  has  developed  the 
opinion  Uiat  oxygen,  introduced  'into  the 
lungs,  acquires  there  certain  special  prop- 
erties. 

II.  Circumstances  which  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  thea^isorpHon  of  oxygen. — As  soon 
as  oxygen  is  in  contact  with  the  blood,  it 
passes  into  the  liquid,  in  virtue  of  a  kind  of 
imbibition,  and  disappears.    This  incessant 


absorption  carries  into  the  economy  the 
necessary  oxygen  for  all  the  organs.  The 
^unnXtfy  of  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  is  con- 
siderable. According  to  Lavoisier  and  Se- 
guin,  who  have  made  the  calculation  for 
each  inspiration,  1000  grammes,  or  20,000 
grains,  can  enter  in  24  hours.  But  thin 
quantity  is  subject  to  some  grand  variations, 
as  we  shall  see  by  the  researches  which  fo!^ 
low.  It  has  been  observed  that,  during 
et^^finence,  there  was  a  relative  absorption  of 
oxygen  greater  than  during  digestion,  M. 
Bernard  explains  tiiis  difference  by  ssying 
that  during  digestion  the  vena  porta  con- 
ducts the  alimentary  intestinal  blood  with 
the  sugary  secretion  of  ttie  liver,  which  is 
very  active.  The  blood  of  the  sub-hepatic 
veins,  in  mixing  itself  then  with  ;he  blood  of 
the  vena  cava,  gives  to  it  the  sugared  quel* 
ity,  so  that  some  blood  highly  stwte  goes  into 
tlie  lungs,  and  there  comes  in  contact  with 
oxygen.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
a  much  less  quantity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed, 
whilst  a  greater  proportion  of  gas  disap- 
pears. ])ut  during  abstinence,  the  blood 
which  goes  to  the  lungs  is  less  sugared,  or 
none  at  all. 

In  some  diseaaes,  the  blood  ooght  to  be 
less  fit  to  absorb  oxygen ;  thia»  accoisdinff  to 
all  appearance,  takes  place  in  diabetes.  We 
know  that  M.  Rayer  has  observed  that  ia 
cholera  the  blood  beoomes  less  sca/iet  when 
in  contact  with  air.  We  have  seen  thut  ox- 
ygen is  absorbed,  even  during  the  iacuba- 
tion  of  the  spawn.  However,  in  mammifer- 
ous  tribes,  the  Aetus  not  being  in  contacc 
with  the  air,  there  it  appears  to  'have  an  ex- 
ception. The  lung,  which  has  not  yet  taken 
on  its  formation,  ia  replaced  by  the  placenta, 
which  is  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  foetus  and  the  mother.  In  the 
foBtus,  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  have 
the  same  color,  but  a  color  intermediate  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  blood.  Fourcroy 
had  remarked,  that  during  inlra-uterine  life 
^  blood  of  the  foUus  was  not  ahoays  equoUy 
euseepObk  of  becoming  scarkt  by  the  oeniact  of 
ooBygent  consequently  not  alwaya  in  a  suita- 
ble state  to  absorb  this-gaa. 

We  can  place  by  the  side  <^f  these  facta 
the  researcnes  of  M.  Bernard,  who  has  found 
that  the  blood  of  the  fmtus  which  contains 
sngar  up  to  its  birth,  ceases  entirely  to  con^ 
tain  it  when  it  has  begun  to  abaorb  oxygen. 

M.  Bernard  has  also  verified  bv  some  ex- 
periments that  the  sugar  in  the  blood  dimin- 
ishes the  absorption  of  oxygen.  He  exhibits 
two  tubes,  or  syphons,  with  various  divisions, 
each  filled  with  the  same  quantity  of  blood, 
that  he  has  taken  away  from  tne  jugular 
vein  of  a  dog,  with  (he  precaution  to  draw 
this  blood  with  a  syringe,  and  to  introduce  k 
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«n4er  mercury  in  ofder  to  aroid  the  ccmUol 
of  air.  In  one  of  these  tahea  he  has  pui  a 
aoiall  fragment  of  grape  sugar  not  dissolved  ; 
he  then  agitates,  in  order  to  mix  Ihe  blood 
with  oxygen,  and  to  aee  if  there  should  be  a 
difference  in  the  absorption.  In  the  tube 
not  sugared,  there  were,  at  the  moment  of 
the  agitation,  14  divisions  of  the  oxygen  ab- 
aorbed ;  in  the  tube  sugared,  the  absorption 
was  less,  12  divisions  only  were  absorbed. 
When  the  sugar  had  subsided,  it  was  agi- 
tated again,  and  then  11  divisions  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  tube  not  bugared,  whilst  there 
were  only  8  in  the  tube  sweetened.  M. 
Bernard,  in  order  to  vary  his  experiments, 
took  some  blood  from  the  vena  porta,  which 
is  not,  and  some  from  the  sub-hepatic  veins, 
which  always  is,  sugared.  The  resqlt  was 
the  same ;  the  blo<H[  of  the  hepatic  veins 
absorbed  less  oxygen.  These  experiments, 
so  well  conducted,  confirm  the  other  obser- 
vations. 

MM  Regnanl  and  Reae  have  made  some 
•xperioients  in  another  point  of  view.  M. 
Bernard  examined  those  which  concerned 
Ihe  qaeation  with  which  he  has  been  occu- 
pied. In  the  work  which  these  sttvans  have 
published,  they  state  that  rabbits,  nourished 
with  their  ordinary  aliments,  whieh  are  very 
aweet,  offer,  from  100  parte  of  oxygen  ab^. 
•orbed,  91 .9  expelled  carbonic  acid,  and  -that 
8.1  remain  in  the  animals;  these  8.1  parte 
which  are  kept,  constituting  only  a  very 
feeble  proportion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rabbits  were  fasting,  from  100  parts  of  oxy- 
gen absorbed,  69,0  appear  in  the  carbonic 
acid,  while  SI  remain  in  the  animals.  The 
eau^e  of  thia  difference  is  attributable  only 
to  the  ^t  that  in  the  first  case  the  blood 
was  charged  with  sugar.  The  same  experi«> 
mentera  have  continued  their  researches 
with  animals  submitted  to  an  aUmmtconf 
immin^moruffort  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  I 
counter  proof.  Some  dogs  were  put  upon 
the  use  of  meat  onlv,  and  during  their  diges- 
tion they  were  placed  in  an  appropriate  ap- 
paratus. From  100  parts  of  oxygen  ab- 
aorbed,  75.S  have  re-appeared  in  Uie  car- 
bonic acid ;  84.8  have  been  kept  by  the 
animal.  If  the  dog  was  nourished  with 
bread,  91.3  re-appeared  in  the  carbonic  acid; 
8.8  renuuned  in  the  body.  If  the  dog  was 
fasting,  me  find  the  same  condition  as  with 
the  rabbits  fasting.  Bnt  here  is  another 
case :  it  is  that  in  which  an  alinunUEiian  du 
stoiuM  He  produdian  of  mffor.  For  M. 
Bernard  has  shown  that  alimentation  hffat 
kiiiders  this  production.  A  dog,  having  been 
vmrished  witli  fat,  or  grease,  aad  placed  in 
an  apparatus,  rendered  only,  from  100  parts 
of  o^gen  absorbed,  69.4  in  the  carbonic 
aeid  ;  30.6  remained  in  the  body.    Thia  an- 


imal  was  found,  then,  in  the  condition  of  the 
rabbits  submitted  to  abstinence.  The  more 
there  is  of  sugar  iu  the  blood,  therefore,  the 
less  there  .is  of  absorbed  oxygen,  and  the 
more  oxygen  appears  under  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

It  remains  to  ascertain  why  there  is  rela- 
tively more  oxygen  during  abatiaence  and 
less  during  digestion.  During  the  latter, 
there  seems  to  be  formed  a  kind  of  emmagth 
Atfismca^,  which  renders,  perhaps^  the  oxy- 
gen less  necessary.  Some  have  observed, 
moreover,  many  varieties  of  secreting  phe- 
nomena; for  exiimple,  in  certain  animals 
that  can  take  a  great  quantity  of  food,  the 
urine,  during  digestion,  is  troubled,  alkaline, 
and  contaids  an  abundance  of  carbonates ; 
whilst  during  abstinence  it  is  clear,  and  urea 
is  in  greater  quantity.  There  is  another 
substance  which  is  found  normally  in  the 
blood,  which  acts  in  an  inverse  sense  to  the 
sugar,  and  whieh  augments  the  absorption 
o(  oxygen;  \t  w  ih»  ekloride  of  sodium.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  it,  M.  Bernard  has 
made  the  following  experiment.  He  took 
some  blood  from  the  jugular  vein  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  and  pat  it  into  two  gauges.  In 
the  one,  he  had  some  fnire  otfgen  intro- 
duced under  mercury ;  in  the  oUier,  some 
oxygen,  with  a  feeble  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  In  agitating  the  two  mixtures,  the 
first  absorbed  3i  parts  from  the  100  oxygen, 
sad  the  second  absorbed  only  90. 

But  with  animals  submitted  to  a  saline 
alimentation,  if  we  suppose  that,  in  their 
respiration,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  can  we  confirm  it  by  any 
experiments,  as  has  been  done  with  sugar  t 
Some  researches  have  been  made  by  M. 
Boussinganit  upon  saline  nourishment ;  oth- 
ers by  M.  Barrel ;  more  recently,  MM.  Ma- 
gendie  and  Rayer,  in  a  commission  institu- 
ted by  the  Minister  of  War,  have  adminis- 
tered to  horses  some  strong  potions  of  salt. 
But  these  studies  have  not  been  undertaken 
with  reference  to  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration.  We  are 
therefore  left  to  invoke  anahgy  and  reason- 
ing.  When  a  notable  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium  is  taken,  the  appetite  is  aug- 
mented, and  animals  find  themselves,  prob- 
ably, under  the  rapport  of  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  in  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
fasting ;  this  state  ought  to  be  only  tempo- 
rary ;  the  salt  traverses  only  the  blood,  and 
is  evacuated  by  the  urine.  We  have  seen, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  urea,  during  ab- 
stinence, shows  itself  in  greater  proportion 
in  the  urine,  and  we  know  that  it  is  a  result 
of  nutrition  ;  as  in  giving  salt  to  an  animal, 
we  augment  the  prcduction  of  urea ;  being 
in  an  analagous  condition  to  that  of  absti- 
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nence,  it  absorbs  a  greater  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen. M.  Boussingault  has  examined  the 
qaesiion  under  the  connection  o!*  engraise" 
ment.  He  believes  that  in  augmenting  the 
appetite  by  salt,  we  ought  to  fatten  animals. 
But  good  forage  sufficiently  augments  the 
appetite ;  the  salt  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
duce them  to  eat  that  which  is  damaged. 
The  appetite  comes  when  the  blood  has  the 
property  to  absorb  more  oxygen.  If  a  de- 
termined ration  is  salted,  the  animal  will 
consume  more  oxygen ;  he  will  respire  more 
strongly,  his  assimilation  will  be  more  ac- 
tive and  more  complete ;  hot  the  nutritive 
want  will  be  augmented,  and  he  will  then 
become  emac!at^,  because  his  food  is  de- 
stroyed with  too  much  action,  and  it  will 
end  by  using  its  proper  substAnce.  It  is 
thus  that  an  keridoorout  animal  fasting,  in 
using  his  blood,  becomes,  m  some  sort,  cor- 
nivoraus. 

Why  is  oxygen  absorbed  in  a  greater 
quantity  by  salted  blood  than  by  sugared 
blood?  Do  the  red  globules  play  a  rob,  in 
this  respect?  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that 
under  the  influence  of  salt  these  globules 
become  smaller  and  flatter.  We  see,  with 
regard  to  sugar  and  salt,  some  phenomena 
connected  with  obesitu  and  emaciaticn.  In 
effect,  sugar,  in  diminishing  the  assimila- 
tion, ought,  to  be  favorable  to  obesity  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  feculent  substances  fatten. 
The  chloride  of  sodium  produces  an  inverse 
result;  if  one  takes  very  much, he  emaci- 
ates, too  much  oxygen  enters  into  the  blood. 
In  making  animals  eat  greasy  substances, 
they  do  not  fatten,  but  they  emaciaie,  as  M. 
Magendie  has  said,  which  proves  that,  in 
order  to  produce  o6sfi(y,  it  does  not  suffice  to 
introduce  into  the  economy  substances  iden- 
tical with  those  which  we  wish  to  accumu- 
late there.  It  is  necessary  that  these  sub 
stances  should  act  in  a  certain  manner. 
There  exists,  without  doubt,  in  the  blood, 
Botne  other  iuMances  less  important  than  the 
sugar  and  the  salt,  and  which,  u  oreover, 
doubtless  perform  some  part  in  absorption. 
Medical  substances  which  serve  the  medical 
art  are  not  probably  without  having  some 
influence  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  blood.  The  continuation  of  simimr  stu- 
dies cannot  fail  to  have  its  application  in 
medicine ;  for  if,  in  the  normal  state,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  certain  qualities  in  the 
blood,  in  order  to  absorb  oxygen  and  sus- 
tain life,  we  shall  see  that  when  these  con- 
ditions cease  to  exist  in  the  blood,  this  ab- 
sorption is  troubled,  and  life  can  Le  com- 
promised. But  more  anon. — BotUm  Med. 
mid  Surg,  Journal. 


RESEARCHES  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  SCROFULOUS  DISEASE  of  the 
external  Lymphatic  Olands.  With  eaeeSf 
showing  its  Connexion  wUh  Ptdmonary 
CoMumption  and  other  Dieeasee. 

BT  TBOMAS  BALMAR,  M.D.,  M .B.C.S.,  ETC. 

**Very  nearly  three  years  ago,**  Dr.  Bal- 
man  observes,  "I  suggested  to  one  of  my 
colleagues,  that  each  of  the  honorary  sur- 
geons to  the  Dispensary  should  be  at  liberty 
to  select  some  particular  group  or  class  of 
diseases  as  his  speciality,  and  that  the  cases 
belonging  to  such  group  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  the  other  surgeons  should,  as  far 
as  might  be  agreeable,  be  transferred  to  the 
care  of  the  surgeon  who  had  adopted  this 
particular  speciality.  In  this  request  all  my 
colleagues  readily  acquiesced :  hence  the 
origin  of  this  inquiry.''  Dr.  Balman  was 
thus  enabled  to  note  the  particulars  of  141 
cases  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  ex- 
ternal cervical  glands,  which  he  did  accord* 
ing  to  a  fixed  foiim  ;  and  the  results  are  pre* 
sented  numerically  and  generally  in  the  vol- 
ume before  us. 

The  first  chapter  is  headed  **Hi8tology 
of  Scrofulous  Afiections  of  the  External 
Glands,"  and  inquiries  into  the  temperament 
most  commonly  prevailing  in  the  scrofulous 
constitution  ;  the  ages  of  the  patients  ;  the 
regions  of  the  body  most  frequently  afi^ected  ; 
the  probable  causes  ;  the  connexion  between 
scrofula  and  phthisis ;  and  **the  diseases  oc- 
curring in  the  parents  and  relations,  some  of 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  sometimes 
associated  with  the  strumous  hnbtt."  This 
chapter  contain**,  therefore,  the  etiology  and 
pathological  relations  of  the  disease ;  conse* 
quently,  we  are  puzzled  as  to  what  can  have 
induced  Dr.  Balman  to  head  it  with  the  title 
"histology,"  unless  he  has  thought  that  term 
and  **history"  synonymous.  That  he  does 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  obvi- 
ous, however,  or  be  would  never  have  used 
it  so  misap propria tely.  We  will  give  a 
brief  summary  of  the  facts  arrived  at :  There 
were  90  males  and  51  females!  34  per  cent, 
of  these  had  dark  hair  and  complexion  ; 
73.76  per  cent,  were  aged  from  9  to  16 
years,  and  only  2-84  per  cent,  above  30. 
But  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  were  ob- 
tained from  different  charitable  institutions 
or  schools ;  and  all  those  (comprising  a 
greater  ncmber  of  adults  than  of  children) 
who  could  not  give  the  necessary  in  forma- 
tion as  regards  their  family  history  were 
excluded.  This  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Balman.  The 
mere  fact  of  occurrence  at  a  certain  age  has 
no  necessary  connexion  with  the  family 
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Usloiy  or  wilh  hMeditefsr  fwedispoftition  ;-— 
we  therefoM  think  tbat  he  has  restricted  his 
aamerical  inqairte*  on  the  gmeral  points  of 

3 [6, 8ex»  temperament,  dLC., very  unneoeeea- 
y,  by  takio^  in  the  additional  element  of 
family  predisposition.  It  is  obrioos,  at  a 
glaaoe,  how  this  circumstance  wholly  viti- 
ates the  general  conclnsions  which  might 
have  been  otherwise  dedncihle  from  ur, 
Balman's  tables.  As  to  the  refi<m  albcted 
in  the  Hi,  1^  far  the  greater  proportion 
(83.69  per  cent.)  had  <fisease  of  the  cermeal 
glands  alone.  The  axiUary  glands  were 
diseased  (as  well  as  the  cervicaH  in  6.30  per 
cent.,  the  iaguin&l  in  4.30,  and  the  glands 
aboTO  the  elbow  in  4.07  per  cent.  As  to 
the  causes ;  in  66.45  per  cent,  they  were 
n«»t  evident;  infantile  fevers  were  assigned 
in  23.40  per  cent ;  exposure  to  eokl  and 
damp  in  14.18  per  cent.  Dr.  Balman  ''par* 
posely  omits  many  of  the  external  causes 
which  are  well  known  to  act  most  injuri- 
ooslj  in  persons  predisposed  or  otiierwise  to 
scn>fala-*«nch  as  bad  air,  deficient  or  un* 
wholesome  articles  of  food,  defective  venti* 
latton,  or  deprivation  of  exereise,  because 
''they  have  already  been  so  ably  discussed 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  as  to  preclude  the  possibil- 
i^  of  my  adding  any  thing  to  what  he  has 
shready  recorded^— just  as  if  the  play  of 
"HamJet"  were  to  be  plaved  with  the  Prince 
left  out,  because  the  character  had  been 
•beady  so  admirably  represented  by  Kem^ 
hie. 

The  hereditary  connexion  between  serof- 
ula  and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  is,  in  hcu  the 
chief  object  of  Dr.  Balman's  inquiries.  This 
is  shown  in  Table  6,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  9  cases  (of  141)  the  father  had  died 
of  phthisis,  in  11  the  mother;  in  11  the  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  in  17  the  paternal  grand- 
flsother ;  in  9  the  maternal  grandfather,  in 
SO  the  maternal  grandmother ,  and  in  99, 
ancles  and  annts  (on  both  sides)  had  died  of 
phthisis.  Tliis  table  is  interesting  as  far  as 
It  goes,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  shows 
tlie  full  extent  of  hereditary  predisposition 
derived  from  the  parents  and  collateral 
branches.  The  large  propoition  of  j^owi^ 
eases  pcnols  to  the  probable  circumstance, 
that  the  parents  of  some  had  still  to  become 
the  victims  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Batman  would 
have  increased  the  value  of  his  table  very 
considerably,  if  he  had  had  columns  show- 
ing the  numbers  of  cottfins  affected  with 
■truma  or  dyin^  of  phthisis.  From  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  liability  to  phthisis  (or  "con- 
sumption") of  persons  born  of  phthisical  pa- 
tents, Dr.  Balman  found  that  in  20  instances 
in  which  the  grandfather  died  of  phthisis,  it 
was  transmitted  in  13 ;  and  in  87  instances 
of  the  grandmother  so  dying,  it  was  trans- 


mitted in  14.  This  result  corroborates  in 
some  degree  those  arrived  at  from  inquiries 
at  tbe  Brompton  Hospital.  As  to  coosump* 
tion  occurring  in  families  as  a  companion- 
disease  to  scrofula,  Dr.  Balman  founa,of  the 
141  cases  he  investigated,  that  in  30  there 
were  no  ascertained  family  deaths  from 
phthisis ;  in  60,  in  one  branch  only  ;  40,  in 
two  branches ;  9,  in  three ;  1»  in  four ;  and 
l,in  five  branches.  The  general  infirmity 
of  oonstitution  renders  tbe  scrofulous  liable 
to  other  diseases  of  a  grave  character.  Thus 
in  27  there  were  18  deaths  of  father  or 
gfrandfiither  from  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  ep» 
ilepsy ;  out  of  97  on  both  sides,  6  grand- 
fathers  and  1  grandmother  died  of  insanity, 
6  of  the  latter  of  cancer,  3  of  the  former  of 
stone ;  in  all  instances,  a  much  larger  ratio 
than  occurs  in  the  general  population. 

We  pass  from  Dr.  Balman's  not  very  sat- 
isfactory statistics,  to  his  more  satisfactory 
pathology.  On  this  head,  his  views  are 
those  of  Phillips,  Glover,  d&c.  He  has  sub- 
mitted blood  taken  from  strumous  persons  to 
microscopic  examination,  and  the  only  devi- 
ation from  the  healthy  condition  which  he 
has  been  able  to  make  out,  is  an  unusual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  normal  colorless 
corpuscles.  He  has  "very  frequently  counted 
as  many  as  sixty  and  eighty  in  the  field 
with  a  f(}urth-of«an*inch  object-glass,  whilst 
ordinarily  only  five  or  six  are  observable. 
They  appeared  very  variable  in  sixe,  some 
being  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  colored 
corpuscles,  whilst  the  majority  exceeded 
the  blood-discs  in  diameter."  He  has  found 
the  urine  of  the  strumous  to  average  about, 
sp.  gr.,  1.012,  and  "it  bad  often  a  strong 
odor  of  cod-liver  oil  in  cases  where  this 
medicine  had  been  taken  for  any  length  of 
time."  In  19  (of  the  39  cases  in  which  the 
urine  was  examined,)  he  found  octohedral 
crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  the  average 
specific  gravity  being  1 .020.  Of  the  13  re- 
maining cases,  4  showed  the  phosphates  in 
excess ;  9  of  these  had  very  large  glandular 
swellings  excited  by  syphilis ;  in  the  other 
2  these  glands  had  suppurated.  With  the 
laudable  view  of  testing  the  value  of  the  ox- 
alate-urine  as  a  pathological  indication,  Dr. 
Balman  examined  the  urine  in  various  other 
diseases,  in  1 17  instances  of  this  kind,  the 
oxalates  were  present  in  16,  unmixed  with 
any  other  deposit,  in  26  mixed  with  lithates, 
in  3  with  phosphates:  21  cases  of  phthisis 
gave  10  with  oxalates ;  12  ''affections  of  the 
skin"  gave  8,  of  these  4  were  cases  of  tm- 
petigo.  Dr.  Balman  did  not  find  any  unus- 
ual frequency  of  the  oxalates  in  dyspeptic 
cases.  From  these  researches  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  oxalate  of  lime  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  urine  of  the  strumous,  than 
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of  th«6e  ftfieeted  with  other  ditf^seB.  I>r. 
Balmaii  makes  the  proportion  to  be  74  per 
eenL  to  3S  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  msaiCest  that 
if  phthisis  aad  impetigo  be  deducted  from 
the  inst&nees  of  general  disease  and  added 
to  the  strumous,  we  should  have  a  sooKwhat 
diierent  ratio — namely,  64  to  32  per  cent. 
Dr.  Balman  found  the  oxalate  deposit  show* 
Ing  itself  in  strumoos  cases,  ''for  weeks  or 
more,  commonly  for  months,  uninfluenced 
by  diet  or  medicines  of  any  kind."  This  he 
ancertained  by  caieful  and  repented  expeii* 
ment  and  observation.  He  also  found  the 
esalates  more  abundant  in  the  urine  passed 
at  night,  Uian  in  thnt  of  the  morning.  As 
the  health  became  more  and  more  Stieno* 
rated^and  the  powers  of  the  system  reduced, 
*  the  earthly  phosphates  appeared,  the  oxalate 
of  lime  being  then  sekiora  met  with.  On 
the  other  handf  as  the  hAahh  became  re- 
established, the  urine  ceased  to  exhibit 
traces  of  the  oxalates. 

Dr.  Balman  devotes  his  third  chapter  to 
the  consideration  of  the  "Symptoms,  Pro* 

?«S8,  Duration,  and  Varieties  of  Seroinlous 
umors."  His  familiarily  with  the  diseaie 
is  well  manifested  by  the  truthfulness  of  his 
delineations.  We  make  som0  practical 
fxcerpla : 

"One  peculiarity  in  these  tumors,  which  I 
have  repeatedly  noticed,  is  the  almost  sudden 
variations  in  size  which  they  appear  some* 
times  to  undergo.  Thus,  after  excitement 
or  exercise  of  any  kind,  as  running  or  walk* 
ing  fast,  they  sometimes  become  distended 
to  twice  or  thriee  their  usual  sixe.  The 
same  thing,  in  a  less  degree,  is  observable  In 
the  morning  on  getting  out  of  bed,  (arising, 
probably,  from  some  temporaiy  impediment 
to  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  head 
and  face,)  which  gradually  subsides  during 
the  forenoon.  One  may  sometimes  notice, 
too,  another  feature  of  interest — that  is,  the 
reciprocal  influence  between  it  and  the 
healthy  and  reffular  perforiaanoe  of  the  di- 
gestive and  blood-making  process,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  partial  arrest  or  tempo- 
rary derangement  of  these  functions  on  the 
ether.  Thus,  suspend,  vitiate,  or  impair  by 
neglect  of  hygienic  means,  unwholesome  or 
insufficient  fM>d,  the  process  of  digestion, 
and  the  disease  either  increases  or  remains 
stationary  ;  remove  tiie  person  from  an  un- 
healthy locality,  and  supply  him  with  sood 
and  nutritious  food,  and  the  swelling  will  in 
all  probability  diminish,  and  the  general 
health  corresponding  improve."    (p.  97.) 

It  has  been  remarked  by  various  practical 
writers,  that  an  external  deposit  of  tubercu- 
lar or  scrofulous  matter  is  apparently  pro- 
phylactic, in  its  influence  on  the  system, 
against  the  more  serious  deposit  internally 


in  the  lunge  or  other  viscera,  la  a  cttatoai 
lecture,  published  a  lew  yevn  ago,  (1S46,) 
Dr.  Lay  cock  mentions  this  general  fact  as 
probable,  from,  various  circumstances.  Re^ 
ferring  to  a  case  under  the  notice  ^f  his 
alsBB,  he  observes  t^— "She  is  thin,  mee^fve, 
snd  has  enlar^d  glands  in  the  axilla  and 
neck ;  and  it  is  well  for  her  that  they  are 
there>  for  I  am  inclined  to  thinh  they  will 
be  her  defence  against  the  tubercular  de- 
posit in  the  lungs  ;  at  all  eventi,  they  will 
much  delay  the  fatal  teriniiiation.  I  have 
witnessed  three  or  four  cases  of  tubercular 
phthisis  of  this  kind  with  the  pecnliar  com* 
pi«xion-*<a  muddy  grey>-*^  enlarged 
screfolous  glands  in  the  neck  and  axiUm, 
and  tuberciUar  deposit  in  the  lungs  going  on, 
but  veiy  slowly  indeed,  the  patient  linger- 
ing on  from  day  to  day  in  really  a  Wonder-* 
ful  manner.  I  see  that  Dr.  G  lover,  of  New- 
castle, in  his  recently  published  work  on 
Scrofula—^  work  containing  theresnlt  of 
original  m(vestigations--*s(ates  it  to  be  a  popj 
ular  belief  that  scrofolous  cervical  glands 
prevent  the  internal  disease  becoming  man* 
ifost ;  and  he  quotes  an  obaervatioB  by  ^d- 
enham,  somewhat  like  that  I  have  just 
made*  I  certainly  cannot  say  I  have  seen 
phthisical  persons  omtd  concurrently  with 
these  scrofulous  glands ;  but  I  am  sure  their 
presence  in  good  large  mases  (and  if  sup- 
purating, so  much  the  better,)  is  the  guaran- 
tee for  a  prolonged  existence  to  your  pa- 
tient. I  have  such  an  example  under  my 
care  at  this  moment.  How  this  happens  can 
only  be  theorized  on,  but  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  is  a  derivation 
from  the  lungs  to  the  glandti ;  that  what 
tubercular  matter  is  deposited  in  the  glands 
would  have  been  deposited  in  the  lungs  had 
there  not  been  glandular  irritation  to  attract 
it  thero.  With  the  humoral  pathology  the 
old  terms  of  that  pathology  will  come  into 
use,  and  we  may  sav,  with  regard  to  scroAiP 
lous  diseases  and  deposits,  em  irriUdib  ibi 
fluanu.  The  old  methods  of  treatment 
adopted  by  the  old  humoral  pathologists 
will  come  sgain  into  vogue ;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  in  the  gouty  and  scrofulous  ca- 
chexies, derivanUt  such  as  issues,  selons, 
and  perpetual  blisters,  roav  be,  end  are,  of 
advantage.'*  (Dr.  Laycock's  Clinical  Lec- 
ture on  Scrofula,  LMidon  Medical  Gazette, 
Nov.,  1846.) 

We  have  given  this  quotation  at  length, 
because  it  very  accurately  expresses  the 
results  of  Dr.  Balman's  experience;  active 
scrofulous  tumors  in  the  neck  or  elee where, 
serving,  in  his  opinion,  as  a  safety-valve  to 
the  lUttgs.  He  details  one  or  two  cases 
illustrative  of  the  prophylactic  efficacy  of  the 
external  deposit,  in   oases  of  tubercular 
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pMMs,aiid  Imm  ibasd  •  a«loo  belovone  of 
the  clsvicletatUiided  with  beneficial  results, 
n  re^rda  both  the  local  and  general  symp- 
toms.  Dr.  Balnoan  has  a  theory  explana- 
tory of  the  fact,  which  Is  based  upon  the 
probable  functions  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Referring  to  the  resemblance,  on  several 
points,  between  the  latter  and  the  thymiis, 
neobsenes: 

*'If  their  fuaetton  be,  as  ie  now  ^ery  com* 
monly  entertained  by  physiologists,  to  elab- 
orate and  prepare  nutritioa^  matter  to  meet 
the  additional  requirements  ol  the  system 
during  the  active  period  of  growth,  when 
nature  is  employed  in  building  up  the  struc- 
tores, appesfa  in  my  mind  [«te  xn  crig]  to 
go  some  way  ia  explaining  the  reason  why 
these  glands  shoaM  be  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected with  strumous  disease  previous  to  the 
age  of  puberty  and  manhood,  than  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  life.  The  growth  of 
the  body  being  now  perfected,  the  functions 
of  theae  organs  would  be  simply  limited  to 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  animal 
body  ;  and  those  morbid  and  heterogeneous 
products  which  would  otherwise  be  attracted 
to  the  surfcce  in  growth,  have  now  a  greater 
tendency  to  fix  themselves  in  some  internal 
organ,  especially  the  lungs,  causing  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  This  view  is,  I  con- 
ceive, strengthened  by  some  of  the  remark- 
able phenomena  before  alluded  to,  as  re-' 
gards  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism  be« 
tween  two  diseases :  for  example,  external 
glandular  swellings,  mtber  whilst  gradually 
increasing  in  size,  or  in  a  state  of  suppura- 
tion, seem  to  protect  the  lungs  from  being 
invaded  with  tubercles ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
is  aeidosi  followed  by  the  deposition  of  a 
aiiailar  product  in  the  external  glanda.'' 
(pp.  109, 110.) 

ur.  Balman  illuetratee  the  causal  rehtion 
between  syphlMs  and  scrofola  by  detailed 
cases,  and  then  points  out  the  inflaence  of 
other  circumstances  on  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  We  do  not  here  finid,  however, 
any  thing  worthy  of  special  notice  ;  and  we 
tlimfore  pass  on  to  Dr.  Balman's  chapter 
OD  the  Urmlmgnt  of  strumous  glandular 
swellings,  where  we  again  find  nothing 
novel.  The  tumors  in  the  early  stage  should 
be  •'dispersed,'*  if  possible  ;  and  to  ih\s  end. 
Dr.  Balman  recommends  "penciling  the 
part  lightly  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  ttlver  a 
few  times,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten 
days.**  When  snpporation  has  taken  place, 
an  early  incisiott  is  recommended,  9k^  We 
think  Dr.  Balman  would  find  constant  en- 
dermic  medication  of  the  tumors  tisefiil  In 
an  early  stage,  combined  with  constitutional 
treatment.    We  apply  a  lotion  of  the  iodide 


of  potassium  to  the  tumow,  taking  care  t^* 
keep  the  pledget  well  covered  wiu  a  piece 
of  gutta-percha  sheeting  or  oiled  silk,  so  as 
to  retain  the  moisture. 

Dr.  Balman  adds  what  he  terms  an  '* Ap- 
pendix," which  is  simply  the  republication 
of  some  cases  of  cysturhcea,  die,  from  the 
*<Medical  Gazette." 

As  a  whole,  we  cannot  express  any  deci<* 
ded  approval  of  this  work,  and  we  are  in* 
dined  to  think,  that  as  the  greater  portion 
had  been  so  very  recently  published  in  the 
**London  Medical  Gazette,"  there  the  few 
new  facts  Dr.  Balman  has  brought  forward 
might  veiv  properly  have  found  a  place.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  seal  and  industry  of 
the  author,  but  we  think  it  is  obvious  that 
the  execution  falls  far  short  of  the  plan  laid 
down,  and  that  the  results  will  hardly  bear 
examination,  after  the  very  recent  works  of 
Mr  Phillips  and  Dr.  Glover,  to  which  he 
called  attention  in  late  numbers  of  one  of 
our  predecessors.  (British  Foreign  and 
Medical  Review,  vols.  xxii.  d&  xxiii.) — Mei' 
icQ'Chirurgical  Review, 
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ANATOMY — CINCINNATI. 

The  statements  published  on  Monday,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  la  which  the  study  of  anatomv 
is  pursued  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  extent  to  which 
paveyards  are  invaded  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
uig  anatomical  sabiects,  are  pronounced  positively 
nntme  by  those  who  Imve  the  best  opportonitiei 
for  information,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  state- 
ments acting  so  seriously  the  character  of  oar 
medical  faculty,  have  no  jnst  fonndatiou. 

So  far  from  promptine  the  outrages  allnded  to, 
we  leani  that  the  Medical  CoUeaes  of  this  city 
have  for  many  yean  been  governed  by  the  strict- 
est regulations,  designed  to  prevent  anv  improper 
divtarbance  of  sraveyards  or  violation  of  the  rignts 
and  feelings  m  the  sorrowing  friends  of  the  da- 
ceased.  There  are  no  "gangs"  of  any  kind  em- 
ployed in  selling  anatomical  material,  or  watching 
inneral  processions  from  the  city;  on  the  contranr, 
if  any  individual  shonld  brin^  and  offer  to  a  Med« 
ical  College  in  this  city,  bodies  obtained  in  this 
manner,  contrary  to  their  express  regulations,  he 
would  be  re^rded  as  a  violator  of  their  rules,  and 
instead  of  being  rewarded  or  paid,  would  be  pan- 
iihed  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 

There  are  four  chartered  schools  ia  this  cit^;  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the  oldest  institution  in 
the  city,  the  f  acnlties  of  which  have  for  thirty 
years  or  more  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  commnnitv,  as  gentlemen  of  honorable  de- 
portment, and  who  have  never  yet  been  known  to 
oe  ^ilty  of  any  impnmriefy  in  reference  to  dis- 
turbing the  remains  of  their  fellow  citixens.  It  is 
not  possible  that  they  would  do  anything  to  de- 
grade a  reputation  so  well  established.  The  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institate,  the  next  institution  in 
point  of  age,  has  sustained  an  equally  unimpeach- 
able character,  as  to  the  deportment  of  its  iacnlty 
and  students,  who,  we  believe,  have  never  even 
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been  mtpeeted  of  mUting  the  rights  or  the  feel- 
ings of  citixens,  in  the  pnisait  of  snstomical  mn- 
tensl.  AmngemeDti  were  'nstituted  seversl  years 
ago,  between  the  Professors  of  these  two  Colleges, 
designed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  improper 
conduct  on  this  subject.  No  student,  nor  any 
other  person  whatever,  was  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  bnsioess  of  bringing  anatomical  material  to 
the  Colleges,  excepting  the  ag^ents  officially  em- 
ployed by  the  Professon  in  eonjnnctioa;  the  same 
udmdoal  serring  both  schools,  and  nnder  a  joint 
responsibility  to  tnem  for  orderly  deportment,  and 
obedience  to  their  regulations.  The  rules  for  the 
agent  of  the  Colleges  were  as  stringent  as  possible; 
he  was  required  never  to  disturb  any  remains  in- 
tenred  by  private  citizens,  but  to  confine  himeslf 
strictly  to  oodies  of  unknown  persons  who  had  no 
friends  to  cire  for  their  remains,  and  who  could 
not  therefore  f nmish  any  occasion  of  anxiety,  even 
if  the  Act  of  their  bodies  being  naed  were  p'oblicly 
known.  These  mles  have  been  adheredTto,  and 
are  now  in  force  The  more  recent  institutions, 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  the  Miami  Medical  College,  at  once  entered 
into  the  general  compact,  and  conformed  to  the 
same  regulations,  and  no  one  who  knows  the  char- 
acter of  the  gentlemen  composing  their  fiKsulties, 
would  suppose  them  any  more  capable  of  violating 
the  proprieties  of  life  than  the  faculties  of  the  other 
institutions  which  have  established  so  unblemished 
a  character  in  this  respect. 

Under  these  circumstances,  every  one  will  per- 
ceive that  the  remains  of  the  dead  (unless  they  are 
^iven  up  to  public  use  by  their  friends)  are  as  safe 
m  Cincinnati  u  in.  any  place  in  the  world.  The 
violation  of  graves,  or  the  purchase  of  bodies  ob- 
tained in  any  felonious  manner,  would  be  more 
earnestly  reprobated  by  faculties  of  the  colleges 
than  even  by  private  citizens,  becanse  they  have  a 
mnch  deeper  interest  at  stake;  their  professional 
standing,  the  c**aracter  of  their  colleges,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  and  labor  which  they  have  ex- 
pended in  rearing  these  institutions,  are  all  a 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  they  would  not  know- 
ingly  tolerate  any  course  of  conduct  that  would 
have  a  disastrous  and  diseraceln]  effect  upon  their 
cherished  institutions.  In  adopting  the  strictest 
regulations,  thev  are  merely  obeying  the  dictates 
of  prudence  and  obvious  necessity. 

All  admit  the  indispensible  necessitv  of  the  study 
of  anatomy,  and  we  do  not  see  how  this  important 
pursuit  could  be  guarded  by  stricter  regulations 
than  those  which  are  now  in  force,  to  protect  the 
community  from  any  unpleasant  circumstance. 

It  is  exceedingly  improper  to  circulate  these 
Munchausen  stones  about  the  Doctors  and  their 
pnrsnita,  which  are  calcniated  to  dve  a  false  and 
needless  alarm  to  many  poor  invalids,  whose  re- 
mains, in  reality,  are  as  safe  in  Cincinnati  as  they 
would  be  :n  Westminster  Abbev. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  abolish  entirely  the  pro- 
fession of  sureery,  let  him  come  out  and  avow  it; 
but  if  we  must  have  accomplished  surgeons  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  let  him  not  decry  ikt  study  of 
anatomv,  upon  which  we  depend  for  our  surgeons, 
when  that  study  is  prosecuted  in  the  most  cautious 
and  decorous  manner,  as  it  is  in  Cincinnati.  In- 
deed, we  are  informed  that  the  regulations  of  the 
schools  on  this  subject  are  so  strict,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  procure  what  they  absolutely 


need  for  their  purposes;  and  instead  of  fasnng 
abundance  of  material,  they  are  generally  com- 
plaining of  its  scarcity.  If  they  would  employ 
resurrectionists  to  prowl  about  the  country  and 
bring  in  every  unguarded  body,  they  could  soon 
have  ten  times  as  many  as  they  need;  but  none  of 
our  established  institutions  would  ever  tolerate 
snch  a  course;  and  if  sneh  ofienses  are  ever  com- 
nritted,  it  can  only  be  byontsiden  who  are  beyond 
the  control  of  the  chartered  schools,  and  whose 
oondoct  would  be  severely  reprobated  by  the  regu- 
lar colleges. 

The  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  med- 
ical profession,  who  have  always  stood  b^  them  in 
the  nour  of  peril  and  pcstilenee;  and  if  medical 
schools  generally  receive  no  endowment  from  the 
State,  they  ought  not  be  embarrassed  in  the  hon- 
orable pursuit  of  science.  There  are  at  this  time 
in  the  schoob  of  Cincinnati,  over  four  hundred 
medical  students,  and  a  larger  number  annually, 
we  believe,  than  in  any  other  western  dty.  The 
schools  which  bring  this  accession  to  the  prosperity 
and  reputation  of  the  city,  deserve  to  be  cherished 
by  every  good  citizen.  Louisville  gave  a  ma^nifi- 
cent  donation  to  her  medical  college ;  Cincinnati 
has  done  nothing  to  elevate  the  standard  of  med- 
ical edncttion.— Offftfimrff^i  Smn, 


COPPER  versut  CHOLERA. 

It  is  stated  that  many  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  have  provided  Uieoiselves  with  pieces  of 
copper,  about  six  inches  long  and  three  wide,  which 
they  carry  about  them  as  a  sort  of  protection  against 
the  cholera.  They  b«ve  been  induced  to  this  course 
by  an  aliosed  discovery  by  Dr.  Burq,  of  Paris* 
who  states  uiat  in  certain  streets  of  that  capital, 
as  well  as  in  other  cities,  while  the  cholera  pre- 
vailed in  almost  every  other  quarter,  every  copper- 
smith retained  his  usual  health,  and  not  a  cholera 
case  occurred  among  them.  The  copper  foundries 
in  Paris  number  thousands  of  workmen,  scarcely 
any  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  cholera  of  183S, 
or  of  1849.  Bnt  we  cannoc  do  better  than  to  tran- 
scribe from  the  original  Memoir  b^  Yictoir  Men* 
nier,  an  account  of  this  wonderful  discovery: 

*'  I>r  Burq,  says  the  writer,  commenced  his  in- 
ouiries  on  a  vast  scale  and  continued  them  during 
nve  months.  In  Paris  alone,  he  visited  four  hun- 
dred houses,  roanufactories,  foundries,  and  other 
establishments  for  the  working  of  metals.  He  cor- 
responded with  the  officers  of  various  associations 
of  workmen,  and  especially  of  blacksmiths,  cop- 
persmiths, loekamiths  and  farriers*  He  wrote  to 
the  heads  of  similar  eitabliabments  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal dfcpartmenta  of  France.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence  from  up- 
wards of  100,000  persons,  he  applied  for  further 
information  to  England,  Sweden,  and  Russia;  to 
the  director  of  mines  of  Siberia,  from  whom  he 
obtained  information  respecting  46;000  miners;  to 
the  cutleries  of  Sheffield;  the  iron  works  of  Bir- 
mingham; the  wire- works  of  Wales;  mines  of 
Sweden  and  Russia;  and  finally,  having  gathered 
the  testimony  of  more  than  300,000  individuals, 
he  addressed  a  Memoir  to  the  Academy,  on  the 
discovery  of  a  means  of  preventing  cholera." 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
Dr.  Bnrq's  observations: 
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"Daring  the  epidemie  vuitation  of  cholera  in 
Pnnee,  in  I83S  and  1949,  the  metels  exerted  a 
heneSrial  inflaedce  on  erenr  oeeaoation  in  which 
they  are  habitnaliy  nted.  This  innaence,  which  is 
so  palpable  as  to  create  surprise  at  its  having  been 
oferlooked,  k  particnlarlr  remarkable  in  thoee 
tnMies  in  which  hronie  and  brus  are  much  employ- 
ed. Next  in  importance  are  occupations  requiring 
the  handliog  of  steel  and  iron.  -  The  protection 
afibrded  by  metallic  sabstances  is  twofold  and  dis- 
tinct I'titt,  prefenttve ;  seeoad,  cnratire.  As  a 
prerentive,  thaf  aet  doobtieiB  direetly  throogh  eon- 
tact,  and  in  proportion  to  the  qnantity  of  metal, 
and  indirectly  by  close  proximitv—- somewhat  like 
1  lightning  rod  which  protects  mdiridoals  within 
ili  ^ere  of  action.  The  preBcrratire  power  ex- 
irts  in  all  the  metals  in  proportion  to  their  excel. 
lence  as  conductors  of  dectricity.  As  a  curatiTe, 
the  power  seems  Tested  in  copper  done,  which 
would  appear  to  act  npon  the  missm  of  cholera, 
like  sulphate  of  quinine  on  the  miasm  of  fntermit- 
tent  ferer.  In  one  foundry  in  Paris,  nnmberiog 
1360  persons,  only  eight  died,  end  of  these  one 
was  a  drunkard,  one  an  apprentice,  two  were  tick 
ac  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera,  and 
one  was  taken  on  Sunday,  while  abaent  from  the 
foundry.  Br  Burq  concludes  from  these  facts  that 
copper  and  its  alloys,  such  as  brass  and  bronxe, 
iteel  and  iron,  applied  directly  to  the  skin,  and 
worn  permanently,  are  an  inTalnable  preventire  of 
cholera  during  an  epidemie." 
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LIGHT  FOR  ANIMALS. 

We  are  oAon  imprsiaed  with  the  groei  negleet  of 
otherwise  intelligent  men,  in  not  securing  abund- 
ant light  fi>r  animal  life.    To  the  animal  and  the 


plant  alike,  and  to  each  and  cTeiy  human  being* 
light  as  well  as  warmth  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
Put  a  plant  in  a  cellar  and  it  will  grow  no  color- 
less, flexible,  healthless.  Put  it  in  a  darx  place, 
and  yet  give  it  air,  and  it  will  hardly  do  better. 
Yet  people  will  attempt  to  bring  no  animals  im- 
prisonca  and  housed.  In  some  public  remaika  we 
had  occasion  to  make,  we  stated  that  a  pig  would 
not  grow,  if  depriTcnd  of  light.  We  soon  pfter 
met  an  old  gentleman,  and  he  had  lived  sixty  years 
without  diaeovering  the  fact,  and  the  fint  words 
he  addressed  to  us  were:  "Well,  you  told  me  wl^ 
my  pigs  would  not  grow.  Two  years  ago  I  put,  in 
a  sung  place  under  my  bam,  six  pigs.  It  was 
warm  but  dark,  and  they  were  fed  through  the 
floor.  In  the  spring  I  took  them  out,  and  th^ 
looked  like  nta»  They  had  n't  grown  a  pound.^' 
A  farmer  of  our  a^aintance  was  some  time  since 
driving  a  mare.  We  asked  htm  how  she  became 
blind.  He  told  us  that  he  put  her,  and  two  other 
three-year  old  horses,  into  a  perfectly  dark  stable 
in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring,  soon  after  they  came 
to  the  light,  they  were  stone  b!ind.  These  illus- 
trations show  conclusively,  that  light  is  necessary 
to  ereiT  living  and  nt>wiDg  thing  Our  bams  are 
not  light  enongh.  Our  houses,  too  many  of  them, 
are  too  destitute  of  light.  Parents  pursue  a  blind 
and  benighted  course,  when  the^  encourage  their 
children  in  living  housed  and  miprisoned,  when 
ther  enoonnge  mem  in  eovelopinir  their  faces 
under  imnenetrablo  veils,  lest  their  cheeks  should 
blister,  xou  cannot  blister  the  cheek  of  a  cherry 
or  a  peach.  Better  remember  that  the  ruddy  glow 
of  priceless  health,  and  the  life  and  animation  that 
irradiate  beauty,  can  never  exist  in  perfeceion,  un- 
less in  full  and  free  exposure  to  air  and  sunlight. 
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ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

SPfiING  SESSION,  1854. 

VAOULTT    OF    TBS     IRBTITUTB. 

MTM.  SHERWOOD,  M.D., 
Frof,  Special  Surgical  amd  Fathologieal  AntUomjf» 

JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN.  M.D., 
Frcf.  of  fhy9ioloffjf  and  Inatitutet  of  Medicine. 

G.  W.  L.  BICKLEY,  M.D., 
frofeetor  of  Materia  Mfidira,  Therapeutici,  and 

Medical  Botany, 

R.  S.  NEWTON.  M.D., 
TrofeaeoT  of  Medical  Tradice  and  Faikoloyy. 

JNO.  KINO,  M.D., 
Trofeeeor  of  OMeiria  and  Diteaeee  of  Women 

and  Chiidren, 

Z.  FREEMAN. 

Frofeuor  of  Sargery, 

J.  W.  HOYT,  M  D.. 
P/y.  Ckmieiry,  Fkarnacg,  Mtd.  Jnrieprmdenee. 


Tbs  next  spring  session  of  the  lastttate  com- 
mences  on  the  first  Monday  of  Maieh,  1854,  ani 
continues  fourteen  weeks.  The  only  fee  required 
for  attendance  npon  the  eollegirte  lectures,  and 
admission  to  the  amtonienl  hall,  a  the  fee  of  |90, 
paid  on  matrienlating.  The  gradnaling  fee  is  $90* 
and  tiie  hospital  fee  ftir  the  elinieal  conne,  (op- 
tional) ia  $5. 

The  Instituto  has,  from  the  first,  been  more  sue- 
cessfnl  (as  to  the  number  of  its  pupils)  than  nf 
medical  college  ever  established  in  Cincinnati. 
Nevertheless,  the  philanthropic  motives  which 
prompted  its  establishment  induced  the  Facnity, 
in  1853,  to  seek  a  still  wider  difihsion  of  its  in- 
fluence  and  instructions,  by  abolishing  all  fees  for 
Professors,  leaving  only  the  eutranee  fee  and  the 
graduating  fee  to  sustain  the  Institute. 

In  addition  to  tiiis  airaagfrneniferiednerag  the 
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wpeuM  of  medkal  educatioa,  the  odifice  o£  Uie 
Imtihite  bai  beea  improved,  ind  its  htlls  soffi- 
cientl]r  enlarged  to  receive  about  four  hnndred 
students,  and  a  elinical  amphitheatre  erected,  in 
which  stodents  may  obtain  a  course  of  clinical 
iaitraction  illustrating  Eclectic  practice,  and  giv* 
xng  a  practical  demonstration  of  its  ralne. 

mrrhe  Text-books  recommended  ase:  Trac- 
i»r«>-*Newton  and  Powell.  Jones  and  Morrow, 
i*«^A0%y^Willi&ms,  Simon,  or  Allison.  Amd^ 
omf — ^Harrison,  Horner,  or  Wilson.  Surgery — 
Hill's  Eclectic  Surgery.  Oitteiries — Kcigs,  Bams- 
botham*  Charehill.  P%f«i7/Sp*,py»-4>ipentet,  Klrkei 
k,  Fsget,  or  Bunglison.  Materia  Jf^itM— Eclec- 
tic Bispensatoiy,  tJ.  S.  Dispensatory,  Pereira. — 
Botai^ — ^Bickley's  Botany.  CA^mif/^-^Fownes, 
Gardner,  Turner,  Gregory.  i>i0<«0fMr^h— Hooper, 
Gardner,  Bunglison. 

Graduates  of  the  Institute,  or  of  other  respect- 
able schools,  are  admitted  to  attend  the  lectures 
upon  the  payment  of  $5  lor  Matricnktion  and  $5 
to  the  Building  Fund. 

The  fees  must  be  paid  in  adrance.  in  all  ctues. 
Students,  on  arriring  in  the  city,  will  call  at  the 
office  of  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  Seventh  street,  be- 
tween Vine  and  Bace. 

JOS.  B.  BUCHANAN,  M.D.,  Dean. 


The  urgent  demand  for  a  spring  session,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  preparing  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, has  induced  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute 
again  to  offer  the  usual  (acilitieaof  the  lehool  for 
medical  education,  after  the  close  of  the  present 
winter  session. 

The  spring  session  of  1854  will  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  of  March,  and  eontinns  fonrteen 
weeks,  terminating  on  the  10th  of  June.  The 
oonrseof  lectoreswill  correspond  to  that  of  the 
winter,  in  each  department.  The  analomieal  eonne 
wiU  ooenpy  a  greater  amoont  of  time  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  session,  so  as  to  oomplete  that  snb* 
jeet  before  the  wanuth  of  the  season  beeones  in. 
conTonieni  The  opportunities  in  the  anatomical 
h^U  will  be  fully  e^ual  to  those  of  the  winter  tcs- 
lion,  while  the  smaller  size  of  the  spring  class  will 
enable  each  student  to  ha?e  all  the  fittilitiei  de- 
sired. 

The  dinioal  course  will  continue  as  it  has  been 
during  the  pnsont  session,  and  the  number  of  in- 
tenstiog  cases  by  which  the  pathology  and  treat- 
nent  of  vaiious  diseases  have  already  been  illus- 
ttatod,  gives  assnianee  of  the  future  value  «nd  in- 

*^tof  that  dapartanent,  of  iDStmetion. 


The  piusperity  of  thia  Institnto  daring  the  past 
session  has  fully  nalined  the  anticipations  of  ita 
friends,  and  demonstrates  in  the  most  satisfiictoiy 
manner  the  cordial  approbation  with  which  the 
liberal  doctrines  and  the  general  policy  of  the  In- 
stitato  have  been  received  by  the  more  liberal  ptNr- 
tmn  of  the  medical  profession.  The  number  of 
matriculants  at  the  present  time  (218)  exceeds  by 
aboat  fifty  the  aggregato  number  uf  the  matrix 
cnknts  in  the  three  other  ehaitored  schools  of  th« 
ci(7,  which  are  devoted  to  the  old  school  system  of 
medication,  and  which  liave  been  sustuned  by  the 
moral  influence  of  the  majority  of  the  profession, 
as  well  as  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Stato  to  ita 
oldest  school. 

The  halls  of  the  Institute,  which  have  been  re- 
fitted and  enlarged  daring  the  past  summer,  are 
sufficient  to  contain  about  four  hundred  students, 
and  are  scientifically  arranged  fbr  the  purposes  of 
ventilation  and  warmth.  The  lectures,  which  are 
full  and  thorough  in  each  department,  present  dis- 
tinctly the  new  remedies,  the  superior  methods  of 
treatment,  and  the  numerous  improvements  in 
physiology,  materia  medica,  general  practice,  snr- 
gery,  and  obstetric  practice,  which  have  oonstitoted 
heretofore  the  especial  attractions  of  the  Institute. 

Students  who  are  not  aware  of  the  distinctive 
ehnncter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Institnta*  or  of  Che 
singular  value  of  the  new  remedies  and  conrses  of 
treatment  which  it  ofFers,  are  sometimes  deceived 
by  very  erroneous  representations  upon  these  sub- 
jects, proceeding  from  prejudiced,  interested,  or 
misinformed  persons .  A  full  underatonding  of  the 
eminently  praetieal  and  valuable  character  of  the 
courses  of  lectures  can  be  obtained  only  by  per- 
sonal attendance.  In  view  of  the  numerous  mis- 
representetions  which  have  been  made,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  lectures  of 
the  Institute  have  been  attended  by  many  of  the 
students  and  graduates  of  other  schooli.  The 
medical  pu^ls  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Jeflerson  Medical 
Oollege,  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  the 
Medical  College  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  the  Medical  College  at  Cleveland, 
the  University  of  New  York,  and  a  number  of  other 
highly  respecteble  medical  schools  of  the  United 
Stetes  and  Great  Britoin,  have  attended  the  lec- 
tuNs  of  the  Ecleetie  Medical  Institute,  and  in 
every  instence,  without  exception,  have  expressed 
much  gratification,  and  have  adopted  in  their  sub- 
sequent practice  the  improved  resources  thusac* 
quired. 

The  method  of  instmctioa  in  the  Institute  does 
not  consist  in  presenting  any  exclusive  system  gov- 
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entd  by  •  liBgle  aonimBt  M«t,  (iiieK  m  HomoB- 
9pMf  and  Hydropathy;)  Beithff  do«f  St  eontiit 
«f  i  mcfro  eompilatkm  tad  aggregatkw  of  doe- 
triaet  «r  dUbnnt  teboob.  On  the  coateary,  the 
eornie  of  iaatrmetioii  preMnts  the  entire  man  of 
wall-crtaUidied.poeitiTe  knowledge  in  the  dfpart- 
nenta  of  anttemj,  phyfliology,  pathology,  ehem- 
fiitry,  materia  mediea,  generd  practice,  migery  and 
ohatetriei,  which  conatitntet  ^e  body  of  medtetl 
acienee^  at  taa^  in  retpeetable  eehocAi.  Thii 
fcaowledge  ii  impoyted  in  an  efficient  manner,  by 
dear,  ptactScal  leetnim,  with  raitable  innttrationt, 
demonatiatloBe.  and  eiperiments,  enfereed  by  n- 
gnlar  eiaminationi  of  the  elaie.  Hence,  whaterer 
may  bo  the  peenKar  Tiewi  of  the  itadent  as  to 
ttodieal  -dedrinea,  it  will  be  difBenlt  for  him  to 
find  a  batter  opposinnity  for  beeoming  acquainted 
w¥Sk  tin  eoEtentire  and  intricate  science  of  medi- 
cine, or  for  aDqniring  that  intimate  and  thorongh 
IkmiKarfty  with  its  prineipteB  and  pnciice,  which 
it  to  necemary  to  enable  the  yonng  practitioner  to 
eommand  fbfi  confidence  of  an  intelligent  com- 
mvuty* 

hX  the  tame  tfme  that  thete  adrantaget  are  of- 
fered for  tte  trifial  expense  of  the  matriculating 
foa,  the  Inetitnte  oflbn  indncementi  of  a  far  more 
atttnctiTe  ^araeter  to  erery  libeml  and  phtlan- 
tiropie  mind.  The  highest  aehierement  of  the 
phyrietan,  the  great  aim  of  the  profesaon,  is  the 
eneeessfol  treatment  of  disease  and  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  pnblie  confidence  in  the  profession 
Is  maaifettly  redncod;  when  new  medical  theories, 
and  oveu  tha  pnscriptions  of  the  nostrum-dealer, 
enefoadk  so  mnHli  npon  the  province  of  the  cantions 
physician,  it  ii  esperially  necessary  that  he  shoold 
prova  boa  lapefiotjty  by  pnctieal  snecem.  The 
cstaMive  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
aMia,  espowislljr  those  whieh  are  ninally  considered 
eC  a  formidable  chametor— snch  u  cholera,  pner- 
panl  fover,  scarlatina,  bilious  fever,  cronp,  dys- 


The  great  prMtical  superiority  of  the  Ametleaa 
Eclectic  system  of  medicine  does  not  arise  from 
discarding  the  old  and  w^>-established  tmths  of 
medicine,  to  follow  the  gnidanee  of  any  brfiliant 
theorist  or  eooeatrie  devotee  to  «  single  idea,  bnt 
is  tiie  prodnct  of  a  dose  adherence  to  clinical  eoi^ 
perienee  by  American  physicians  daring  the  past 
tkiity  yeaia,  and  the  frait  of  extensive  observations 
npon  the  diseases  of  the  United  States  in  all  di- 
matee,  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  New  remedies 
(espeaiaUy  from  onir  indigenons  plants)  and  new 
measnrm  htTO  been  ad<9ted  to  a  veiy  great  extent, 
but  only  in  oonteqaence  of  the  cannons  and  sne* 
eesafol  axperienee  of  nnmeroos  physicians,  guided 
by  their  own  obsaifations  in  practice,  instead  eC 
the  dicta  of  European  antbua. 

The  Eclectic  system  reoogaixes  acantiansattd 
gradual  reform  of  the  healing  art,  not  by  rejecting 
important  and  necessary  portions  of  the  materia 
mediea,  but  by  introducing  now  remedies  and  lay* 
ing  aside  old  ones  as  obsolete,  only  when  better 
resonrees  have  been  obtained ;  not  by  rejecting  all 
medirines  to  use  water;  not  by  adhering  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  remedies;  not  by  proecribing  all 
minemls;  not  by  rejecting  the  antipathic  law  of 
cure  to  adhere  to  the  homoeopathic;  not  by  any 
spades  of  exclosivism,  but  by  adhering  to  old 
truths  while  cautiously  and  candidly  adopting  im- 
provementi  which  are  sustained  by  experience;  ever 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  educated  physician  hm 
an  unquc-tiouable  right  to  form  his  own  opinions 
of  medical  doctrines,  and  that  no  society  or  college 
has  any  right  to  prescribe  a  medical  creed  to  the 
memben  of  the  profession,  or  to  enforce  conform* 
ity  to  any  doctrine. 


WAE  AMONG  THE  OLD  SCHOOL  IX)CrOB8. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  from  several 
Joomals,  which  are  in  this  number,  what  the  pro- 
ealmy,  ^ronie  hepatitii,  ulcers,  cancer,  elc.-Hind   fession  at  large  think  of  this  matter.    It  really  is 


In  the  sdattian  of  remedies  and  emplojment  of 
maasmas  not  yet  generally  known  to  the  profes- 
aian,  have  prodneed  a  remarkable  contrmt  between 
tha  nsallB  of  the  practice  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Iiatilaie  and  those  of  phytidans  who  have  not  ob- 
Maad  pamimlon  of  altoilar  resonrees.  The  aver- 
age mortality  of  all  diseases  among  Eclectic  prse- 
tHJaneis,  is  torn  thm  two  per  cent.,  and  the  aver- 
nga  ■sartallty  of  their  eholeia  patients  is  lev  than 
The  imnlta  of  thdr  practiee  in  other 
sMd  oAsn  fold  diaesaes,  are  so  much 
il  than  the  average  resnHa  of  medical 
treatmeat  aa  to  exdte  no  little  scepticism  among 
those  who  sre  not  fomiliar  with  the  clinicd  demon- 
etraltont  of  Eclectic  practiee. 


a  disastrous  calamity  to  the  profosAion,  and  one 
that  has  about  "  finished  up  "  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  as  the  very  few  students  who  compose  this 
clsss  will  show.  We  are  informed  that  it  now  has 
the  smallest  dam  ever  anembled  since  the  year 
1825.  Gloomy,  indeed,  must  appear  the  future. 
Yet,  we  dottbt  not  that  it  has  all  the  patronage  it 
merits,  and  will  continue  the  aama  unto  /A#  «idL 
This  Coll^  can  yet  claim  (in  point  of  num- 
bers) to  be  ahead  of  all  the  Old  Schools  (thiae  i» 
number)  in  thii  city,  tad  that  too  without  hariag 
one  hundred  students.  I|  all  the  students  attend- 
ing the  three  schoolswere  placed  in  one,  tha  class 
would  not  then  equal  tha  daily  attendance  at  the 
Xclectie  Medical  Institute.    If  the  Ohio  Medicd 


u 


EDITORIAL. 


OoUflgtt  eoold  not  equal  oar  school,  ihb  three  will  | 
he  leu  likely  to  aeeomplish  it. 

The  priviiliBges  of  the  Commercial  Hoepiial  tie 
•till  eajoyed  by  the  m,o&opoliits,  end  will  be  nntil 
the  Legislature  pasieB  eome  act  which  will  give  to 
.every  medical  itadent  his  right.  And  aa  we  now 
have  before  the  Legiilature,  as  a  part  of  the  nofin- 
iihed  biuineis  of  the  last  sessionj  a  petition  signed 
Jby  about  twelve  thoosand  of  oar  &llow-citixena, 
it  ie  to  be  hoped  that  aome  action  upon  thia  sub- 
ject will  be  had;  and  we  have  no  doabt  bat  an  act 
can  be  passed  which  will  bear  equally  upon  and 
hjBncfit  each  school.  This  ia  all  we  ntk,  and  thia 
we  have  a  right  to  expect;  and  no  reaaonable  man 
can  o&ject  to  auch  au  arrangement.  N. 


A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  OBTAINING  PRAC 

TIOE. 

One  of  oar  city  physicians  (7)  who  ia  ambiti- 
oua  to  obtain  a  practice,  and  anxioaa  to  secure  the 
former  pati'ons  of  the  late  Piof.  T.  V.  Morrow, 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  through  a  "certain 
apintnal  medium**^-^  "real  rapperess,**^  communi- 
cation from  Br.  Morrow,  in  the  form  of  an  address 
to  his  old  friends,  in  which  he  recommends  them, 
by  all  means,  to  intrust  their  Uvea  to  thia  physi- 
cian (?)  and  him  only,  aa  he  considers  them  en- 
tirely safe  in  his  hands;  and  that  if  he,  in  his 
present  spiritual  situation,  should  require  the  at- 
tendance of  any  one  of  the  profesaion,  of  all  he 
knew  in  Cincinnati  thia  identical  one  ahould  be 
aent  for,  (thia  may  be  because  he  ia  moreapiritaal.) 
Oar  earthly  embodiment  waa  very  much  diaap- 
pointed,  when  he  preaented  thia  epistle  to  one  who 
he  supposed  would  at  once  adopt  the  advice  of  Dr. 
M.  on  seeing  that  the  only  surprise  manifested 
was  that  he  should  suppose  the  one  to  whom  he 
presented  it,  was  like  himself,  verdant  enough  to 
be  duped  by  any  such  gull-traps.  As  he  has  met 
with  several  such  rebuffs  lately,  we  are  induced  to 
think  that  he  waked  up  the  wrong  spirit;  or  else 
they,  like  himself,  have  but  little  influence  in  this 
city.  Now,  Dr.,  try  again  and  perhaps  the  next 
may  possess  a  little  more  potency,  N. 


OBITUARY. 


In  the  death  of  P.  C.  DoUey,  M.  D.,  his  breth- 
ren  of  the  medical  profession,  no  less  than  the 
large  circle  of  hia  peraonal  frienda,  have  auatained 
a  aevere  loss.  Aa  ■  scholar  he  waa  thoroughly 
practical  as  well  aa  acientific.  Aa  a  physician,  he 
was  a  true  Eclectic ;  calling  from  the  wide  re- 
Bonreea  of  medical  emdition  that  only  which  proved 
by  rigid  experience  to  be  naefhl. 


Liberal  in  hia  aentimentB,  and  ever  willing  to 
retract  error*  and  learn  the  truth,  he  eacaped  that 
bigotry  and  blind  adherence  to  dogmaa  which  are 
ao  apt  to  fiMten  npon  the  minda  of  medieal  men. 
It  ia  a  high  compliment  to  the  prindplea  of  the 
Eclectic  practice,  that  auch  a  man  aa  DoUey  haa 
fiuthfally  adhered  to  them. 

Hia  practice  waa  eminently  anoceaaful,  daring 
the  whole  of  hia  profeaaional  life;  at  the  aame 
time  he  waa  never  aecnaed  of  departing  from  thoae 
mlea  of  practice  by  which  he  profiasaed  to  be  gov- 
erned. As  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  neighbor,  hia 
character  waa  without  repraadi.  He  waa  troly  a 
man  withoot  an  enemy. 

Profeaaor  DoUey  died  at  hia  reaidenee,  in  Elyiia, 
0.,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1853,  at  the  early 
age  of  32,  after  a  lingering  illneaa.  He  graduated 
at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Inatitate,  of  Cincinnati, 
at  the  doae  of  the  apring  t«rm  of  1847.  He  then 
aettled  in  Elyria,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  general 
practice  till  the  winter  of  1851-S,  when  he  was 
called  to  fill  the  chair  of  Practice  and  the  Insti* 
tutea  of  Medicine,  in  the  Medical  School  at  Boch- 
ester,  N.  Y.  Thia  reaponaible  post  he  filled  with 
eminent  aucceea ;  but  the  arduoua  labors  which  he 
underwent,  in  preparing  hia  firat  course  of  lee- 
turea,  without  previoua  warning,  added  perhapa  to 
a  consumptive  prediapoaition,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  decline  which  haa  borne  him  from  oar  midst. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  illness,  he  was  several 
times  brought  very  low  by  alarming  attacks  ol 
hsmoptyais ;  but  these  did  not  retnm  during  the 
last  nine  months.  He  apent  the  early  part  of  last 
winter  on  a  angar  plantation  in  Loniaiana,  Ibr  the 
purpoae  of  inhaling  the  v^ra  ariaing  from  the 
boiling  cane-juice  daring  the  rolling  aeason. — 
While  here,  hia  health  improved  quite  rapidly; 
and  when  the  aoaaon  waa  over  he  went  to  Taaapa 
Bay,  Florida,  where  he  continued  to  do  well  till 
the  hot  weather  aet  in,  in  the  apring.  Finding  hia 
health  again  failing,  he  made  haate  home  to  die. 

A  poat-mortem  examination  ahowed  extenaive 
hepatization  of  the  left  lung,  around  the  point 
where  he  anflSired  much  pain  during  the  hscanor- 
rhage.  Several  amall  vomica)  were  found  in  both 
Innga ;  the  Urgeat  of  which  woald  probably  con- 
tain half  an  onnoe.  Thia  waa  near  the  apex  of  the 
left  lung. 

The  whole  atmctore  of  the  Innga  waa  filled  with 

infiltrated  tnbereoloua  matter,  in  a  aoft  state.— 

There  waa  but  very  little  hard,  cheeay  tnberde 

found ;  but  there  waa  not  a  cubic  inch  in  any  pact 

of  either  lung  that  waa  not  partly  diatended  with 

the  infiltntion. 

The  bronchial  and  meaentericglanda  were  found 
enlaxved  and  diaeaaed.      Wm.  T.  PjjuEKa,  M.D. 
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PARONYCHIA. 

W  H  1 TL  O  W — F  E  L  O  N  . 
BT  W.    BTRD  POW£LL,  M.D.,  COVINGTON,  KT. 

Dunglison's  Dictionary  says,  that  Whit- 
low is  of  "four  kinds:  1.  That  seated  be- 
tween the  epidermis  and  skin.  2.  That 
seated  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 
3.  That  occupying  the  sheath  of  a  tendon ; 
and  4th.  That  considered  to  he  seated  be- 
tween the  periosteum  and  bone.  The  last 
three  are  omy  different  degrees  of  the  same 
disease.  The  inflammation  generally  com- 
mences in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue> 
tnd  spreads  to  other  parts." 

We  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion ;  we 
think  that  each  of  the  kinds  begins  original- 
ly in  its  own  peculiar  position.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler says,  in  his  Practice  of  Surgery,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  worst  form 
of  the  disease  originates  in  the  periosteum ^ 
or  immediately  exterior  to  it. 

Whitlow  16  a  very  common  affection 
amongst  cooks,  nurses,  washer- women  and 
the  cotton  pickers  of  the  South.  We  have 
aeen  able  bodied  men,  disqualified  for  ser- 
vice for  many  weeks  by  Whitlow;  and  this 
calamity  happens  frequently  amongst  the 
cotton-pickers,  in  consequence  of  tne  con- 
ttant  exposure  of  the  fingers  to  frost  in  this 
business. 

All  the  forms  of  this  disease  are  exceed- 
ingly painful — tooth-ache  is  perhaps  the  on- 
ly other  form  of  disease  that  can  equal  it  in 
ieverity,  and  it  never  produces  any  thing 
like  an  equal  amount  ot  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. The  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
extraoidinary  expansion  of  the  sensitive 
nerves  upon  the  extremities  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  unyielding  character  of  their  integ- 
aments  and  fiicie.  The  patient,  with  a  se- 
vere form  of  it  suflfers,  for  many  days  and 
aiglita  without  deep,  from  painful  tension 


and  throbbing  in  the  part.  The  attending 
inflammatory  fever  is  sometimes  severe, 
particularly  after  the  formation  of  pus, 
which  is  always  an  early  event  in  its  history. 

In  those  in  whom  the  absorbing  system  is 
rather  slow  or  dilatory,  or  the  exhalent  is 
active,  the  swelling  extends  to  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  tha 
fore-arm,  and  attended  with  considerabla. 
heat  and  redness.  The  deep  seated  varie- 
ties of  this  disease  are  not  only  always  at^ 
tended  with  much  suffering,  but  of  much 
danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  affected  mem- 
ber, more  particularly  in  an  inactive  absorb- 
ing system ;  the  bones  of  the  articulation! 
become  carious,  the  tendons  slough  awav, 
and  amputation  becomes  indispensable.  In 
more  favorable  constitutions  the  part  may 
not  be  destroyed,  but  rendered  deformed, 
anchylose  and  useless.  In  these  remarks  wa 
suppose  the  malady  to  be  neglected  or  mal- 
treated, or  to  happen  in  very  strumous  con- 
stitutions. 

Treatment. — Dr.  Miller's  Surgery  teach- 
es that,  **  At  the  out  set,  active  antiphlo- 
gistics,  locally  and  generally,  are  to  be  em- 
ployed>>copiou8  leeching,  fomentation  and 
poultice,  purging  and  antimony — with  the 
hope  of  arresting  suppuration.  Failing 
these,  there  is  no  relief  to  suffering,  and  no 
means  of  arresting  serious  destruction  of 
texture,  but  by  early  and  free  incision,'* which 
Prof.  Dunglison's  Dictionaty  says,  should 
be  carried  to  the  bone  if  th|^  disease  be  sup- 
posed to  be  seated  about  the  pjeriosteum. 

The  preceding,  or  its  equivalent,  is  tfaa 
only  practice  we  have  ever  seen  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  this  painful  affee- 
tion ;  and  a  few  words  will  show  that  it 
must  be  as  it  usually  is,  very  ineffectual. 

GteneTal  or  constitutional  treatment  caa 
only  efl[ect  the  general  consequences  of  tha 
local  afitetion,  because  of  its  distant  remo- 
val from  all  of  the  great  centers  of  consti- 
tutional action,  and  in  consequence  of  tha 
deoae  and  unyielding  charactet  of  all  tte 
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tissues  that  constitute  the  seat  of  the  di> 
sease — as  little  can  be  expected  from  the  lo- 
cal treatment  lecommended,  as  from  the 
constitutional. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  tried 
this  practice,  but  we  have  seen  much  of  it 
that  either  was  or  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
others,  and  the  results  were  never  such  as 
to  induce  us  to  try  it. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  our  treat- 
ment we  obtained  from  Prof.  Dudley,  when 
a  student  in  the  University  at  Lexington. 
Ky.,  but  our  applicaton  of  it,  which  in 
twenty-eight  years  has  been  quite  extensive. 
so  far  as  we  know  is  entirely  our  own.  Our 
unfailing  success  with  it  has  urged  us  to 
place  it  before  the  public. 

In  order  to  render  our  treatment  the  more 
perspicuous  we  shall  divide  the  disease  into 
three  stai^es;  the  indpitnty  advanced  and 
BUpvurative, 

The  incipient  stage — ^This  comprises  the 
first  few  hours,  or  even  a  day  or  sO;  depend- 
ing upon  the  activity  of  the  disease;  the 
patient,  however,  complains  of  pain  and 
soreness  in  the  part — thinks  it  possible  that 
he  may  have  pricked  it  with  a  briar  or  a 
splinter.    If  at  this  time,  or  even  shortly 
after  its  true  character  shall  become  sus- 
pected, our  practice  is,  without  any  concern 
as  to  whether  it  is  superficial  or  aeep  seat- 
ed, to  apply  a  roler  of  thin  muslin,  made 
wet  witn  thin  plain  paste,  and  as  the  part 
is  not  at  this  time  much  swollen,  we  are 
careful  not  to  apply  it  so  tight  as  to  be  un- 
comfortable, because  it  will  become  so,  in  a 
short  time  after  the  bandage  shall  become 
dry  and  unyielding.    When  the  capacity  of 
the  bandage  shall  become  thorougnly  filled 
by  the  advancing  tumefaction,  considerable 
pain  will  be  experienced  for  an  hour  or 
more,  or  until  reaction  shall  have  commenc- 
ed, and  then  there  is  no  more  pain,  if  the 
application  have  been  properly  made.     We 
are  now  supposing  the  constitution  to  be  an 
ordinarily  active  one,  but  when  it  is  of  a 
contrarr  character,  the  period  of  pain  may 
be  much  extended.     The  bandage,  however, 
is  not  to  be  removed  until  the  cure  is  eflfect- 
ed.    To  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  pain, 
narcotics  or  stimulants,  or  both,  may  be- 
come requisite,  at  least,  advisable. 

As  moisture  will  soften  and  relax  the 
bandage,  when  prepared  as  above  described, 
and  thereby  render  it  unequal  in  its  pres- 
Bure,  and  consequently  mischievous  in  its 
application,  it  is  far  preferable  for  those 
whose  obligations  require  that  the  afflicted 
part  shall  be  exposed  to  wet  and  moisture, 
indeed  it  is  indispensable  that  the  character 
of  the  bandage  shall  be  such  as  to  resist  the 
influence  of  water.  In  such  cases  we  mere- 
'  ly  use  a  wet  roler,  and  when  it  shall  have 


become  dry  on  the  part,  we  saturate  it  with 
a  thick  alcoholic  solution  of  gum  shalac, 
which  renders  it  not  only  water  proof,  but 
so  hard  and  unyielding  that  no  ordinary  ac- 
cident can  hurt  the  part — it  forms  a  com- 
plete protection.  With  a  finger  thus  dres- 
sed, a  negro  can  return  to  the  cotton  field, 
and  the  cook  to  her  kitchen  and  slops,  and 
continue  their  respective  duties.  In  healthy 
constitutions  this  application  will  usually 
conauer  the  disease  in  twenty-four  hours, 
but  It  is  always  best  that  the  bandage  should 
be  worn  for  several  days  longer  than  the  pa- 
tient may  think  it  necessary. 

Advanced  firrAGS — The  part  is  now  so 
swollen  and  so  excruciatingly  painful  that 
the  patient  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  nor 
yet  De  still  in  any  position.  Suppuration 
may  or  may  not  have  commenced — the  fact 
cannot  certainly  be  aEoertained,  and  if  it 
could,  the  treatment  would  not  be  modified. 
In  this  stage,  the  bandage  being  prepared  as 
before  stated,  must  be  applied  with  consid- 
erable force,  which  can  be  readily  done  with 
very  little  pain,  by  takine  the  finger  into 
the  hand  and  gradually  forcing  ihsi  blood 
out  of  it,  before  applying  the  bandage.  As  it 
is  now  more  difficult  to  establish  reaction 
than  it  was  in  the  first  stage,  the  pain  result- 
ing from  an  arrest ation  of  the  pernicious  ac- 
tion of  the  part,  will  be,  possibly,  more  se- 
cure and  protracted, but  reaction  is  finally  es- 
tablished— the  pain  ceases,  and  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  the  bandage  will  have  be- 
come so  loose  as  to  require  a  readjustment, 
which  may  become  necessary  two  or  three 
times  before  a  cure  isefiected.  Suppura- 
tion had  not  commenced  as  the  sequel  de- 
monstrates. 

Suppurative  stage. — ^When  the  physici- 
an first  sees  the  patient,  he  discovers  that 
the  malady  has  been  neglected,  or  that  it 
had  refused  to  yield  to  the  treatment  that 
had  been  adopted,  for  he  discovers  that  the 
suppurative  stage  is  unquestionably  estab- 
lished. The  bandage  is  applied  as  in  the 
second  stage,  and  as  in  that  stage  it  mav,  in 
consequence  of  an  absorption  oi  efliisei  se- 
rum, become  loose  and  to  require  adjust- 
ment. In  establishing  a  change  of  action 
in  the  part  at  this  time,  the  pain  will  be- 
come as  nearly  insupportable  as  possible ; 
but  in  several  hours  it  ceases,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  the  pus  may  be  discharged  by  the 
point  of  a  lancet  or  a  needle,  and  in  a  few 
days  more  the  part  is  well.  After  the  es^ 
cape  of  the  pus,  the  bandage  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  a  little  hole  should  be  made  into 
it,  to  admit  the  escape  of  the  pus  that  may 
be  produced. 

That  the  rr aler  may  be  prepared  for  what 
he  may  probably  have  to  treat,  in  the  course 
of  much  medical  practice,  we  will  introduce 
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the  first  case  we  ever  treated  in  the  third 
stage  by  our  piactioe,  and  the  worst  case  we 
ever  saw: 

Mi.  E ,  a  jeweler,  of  rather  a  lax 

fibre,  was  attacked  with  Faronjchia  in 
the  palmer  aspect  of  the  thumb  Joint  of  the 
right  hand.  In  the  advanced,  and  also  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  suppurative  stage,  several 
of  his  medical  friends  advised  him  to  have  an 
incision  made  into  it ;  he  refused,  and  per- 
sisted in  refusing,  although  he  was  assured 
that  he  would  loose  his  thumb  if  he  did  not. 
His  response  to  all  their  importunities  was, 
"  Dr.  Fo^ll  can  cure  my  thumb  without  an 
incision,  and  I  will  wait  till  becomes."  (The 
writer  was  in  a  neighboring  village,  but  daily 
expected  to  return.) 

The  thumb  was  swelled  to  about  six  inches 
in  circumference— contained  pus,  and  was 
exceedingly  painful.  We  appUed  the  band- 
age pretty  tightly,  the  pain  became  so 
greatly  increased,  that  we  gave  him  during 
the  night,  (the  dressing  was  applied  after 
dark  a  little  while,)  four  grains  of  opium, 
(morptune  was  not  ^n  known,)  and  a  pint 
of  French  branay,  without  producing  either 
stupor  or  undue  excitement.  On  the  next 
morning  he  was  clear  of  pain;  by  the  evening 
of  the  next  dav  the  pus  appeared  near  the  sur- 
face and  was  discharged,  and  in  a  week  more 
the  thumb  was  well — without  stiffness  or 
deformity,  and  so  continued  twenty  years 
to  our  knowledge. 

In  some  instances  the  hand  and  fore-arm 
become  much  inflamed  and  swollen.  We 
had  one  case  of  this  kind  in  a  lazy  and  scrof- 
ulous constitution,  in  which  we  had  to 
bandage  all  the  fingers,  the  hand  and  the  arm 
to  the  elbow ;  under  any  other  treatment  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  finger  would  have 
been  lost. 

General  Treatment. — It  must  now  be 
lemerobered  that  the  general  treatment  uni- 
versally prescribed  in  this  form  of  inflamma- 
tion, consists  of  "purging  and  antimony." 
In  all  cases  of  the  Phlegmasia,  of  a  fa  vera- 
Me  character  constipation  of  the  bowels  at- 
tends the  inflammation,  and  when  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  the  prognosis  are  unfavora- 
ble. Now  is  it  proper  for  us  to  do  that. 
onder  the  circumstances,  which  the  via 
mtdicairix  naiura  would  not  do,  if  it  had 
the  power  to  do  the  best?  If  constipation 
prettv  generally ,  in  good  constitutions,  suc- 
ceed to  important  injuries  and  to  the  fever 
consequent  upon  inflammation,  should  we 
infer  that  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  law  which 
we  should  obey  and  not  violate?  We  hold 
this  to  be  a  vital  law,  and  one  that  demands 
of  us  tlie  most  strict  obedience. 

Obstruction  or  cause  .of  disease  has  become 
lodg*!  in  a  part,  and  the  ordinary  power  of 
the  part  cannot  remove  it — a  tax  is  levied 


upon  the  system,  or  parts  of  it  that  can  least 
bear  it — the  power  of  their  f mictions  is  re- 
duced, and  for  what  ?  To  Enable  other  parts 
to  expel  a  cause  of  disease.  In  other  words, 
no  system  can  maintain  two  superior  or  ma- 
jor actions.  When,  therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  power  or  function  of  the 
arterial  system  should  become  increased, 
that  of  the  bowels  must  be  decreased.  Iq 
purging,  do  we  not  diminish  the  action  of 
the  arterial  sysiem  ?  This  is  not  equalizing 
the  circulation — it  is  drawing  it  to  one  par- 
ticular part  from  anotiier  particular  part. 
In  giving  antimony  there  is  more  good 
Eense,  because  it  diminishes  arterial  action 
and  does  not  increase  in  any  other  one  part, 
but  enables  the  capilliaries  to  empty  them- 
selves. Is  it  not  notorious  tliat  fractured 
bones  are  sometimes  prevented  from  uniting 
by  purging,  bleeding,  starving,  &c?  If  a 
lull  habit  and  an  empty  one,  or  anemia* 
be  both  opposed  to  recuperative  aciiou, 
who  can.  who  has  discovered  the  desirable 
intermediate  one  point? 

In  view  of  these  considerations  we  would 
suggest  that  unless  there  exists  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  alvine  con- 
tents are  producing  general  irritation,  it  is 
the  best  to  let  them  alone ;  and  in  the  case 
before  us,  nauseants  can  do  but  little  good. 
The  patient  has  too  much  pain  to  eat,  and 
hence  the  digestive  system  can  spare  some 
of  its  functional  power  to  aid  the  arterial  to 
remove  the  cause  of  disease  out  of  the  fiiiter. 
We  have  never  as  yet  discovered  in  this 
form  of  disease,  any  need  of  constitutional 
treatment,  further  than  to  lessen  the  animal 
sensibility  for  the  time  being. 

pRECATiTioNS — ^We  havc  had  to  treat  capes 
of  this  painful  affection  in  both  sexes,  in 
almost  all  a^es,  and  in  all  its  stages  and 
varieties,  and  yet  we  have  not  had  necrnsis, 
anchylosis  or  deformity  to  result  in  a  sii.g'e 
instance.  But  as  simple  as  the  treatment 
appears  to  be,  and  really  is,  it  requires  seme 
practice  and  considerable  care  to  applj, 
properly,  the  bandage,  more  particularly  i« 
the  second  and  third  stages ;  the  pressure  it 
makes  must  be  equal  at  every  point,  and  it 
should  always  be  extended  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  finger  to  its  junction  with 
the  hand.  The  greatest  care  should  be  ob- 
served to  render  the  pressure  unyielding 
about  the  extremity,  otherwise,  strangula- 
tion and  sphacelation  may  be  the  result. 

The  physician  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  secure  obedience  from  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  the  most  frequent  suffererft— 
servants — those  in  whose  calendar  the  jn-t- 
sent  tense  alone  is  to  be  found,  more  esr)ef4- 
ally  when  the  organ  of  animal  sensibility  is 
much  developed.  When  reaction  in  the  part 
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is  being  enablished,  the  pain  is  very  consider- 
ab'e.  and  to  obtain  present  relief  they  are 
ver '  a»)t  to  remove  the  bandage,  and  thereby, 
as  we  have  generally  thought,  render  the 
ca-e  worse  than  it  would  have  been  if  it 
had  not  b^n  applied.  The  most  obsti- 
nate cajses  we  have  met  with,  have  been 
amongst  the  German  and  Irish  servants; 
and  yet  we  never  had  h  case  to  continne  to 
di.-.|uaUfy  the  patient  lor  business  as  many 
we^ksaswe  have  known  the  usual  treat- 
ment to  require  months,  and  then  possibly 
a  Iniat  is  ampiraied. 

Modus  Oi»ebandi.— We  have  never  known 
a  case  of  this  disease  to  occur  in  thope  who 
]»op.^ss  a  dense  and  acuve  muFcu^ar  fibre — 
ih(i'M\  wliose  ti-s  les.  gene) ally,  are  firm  and 
1  »>i  >'in£;.    When  the  causf^  of  the  di.-ease  is 
i.ill'C  rd  u}}'>n    s'ich  a   tissue,  wheiher  by 
c  )ld  or  mechanical  violence,  the  surrounding 
rt».-iv;tiiiC''.  f'Hces  dejiurdtinn  and  it  is  re- 
mov.'il.  and  a--'  this  cannot  be  eflTecied  in 
laK  ti-sue-^  the  bundao;-^.  furnifjhes  the 
pary  r»\^i fiance — it  d  es  for  the 
first  a -id  !=econd  stages,  what  it 
for  i^^elf.     Thi*^  rea>onin«  sat^ft^us.  but 
it  may  not  others;  nevenheleps,  it 
tai.i.  iluit  no  fiir.her  capillaryipusoi 


recovery,  promotes  a  waste  of  structure, 
and  finally  hazards  the  safety  of  the  part, 
while  tbe  latter  abridges  sufferingi  a  waste 
of  tissue,  and  the  final  hazard. 
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BY   E.    WALKER,    M.D. 

Tlie  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  is  consid- 
dered  the  chief  repository  of  new  matter,  as 
well  as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  interchange  of  views  and 
opinions  relative  to  the  different  modes  of 
practice  adopted  by  Eclectic  prwtitioners 
m  different  portions  of  the  United  States — 
a  spirit  so  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
manifested  by  editors  in  general,  that  I 
venture  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  consid- 
eration, my  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
a  disease  upon  which  I  have  never  seen  an 
essay,  and  in  fact,  concerning  a  disease  of 
more  general  prevalence  than  most  prac- 
^•r^i^arj t i liw^**4J[e  aware  of;  and  also  not  among 
iH  Q^f  thB^ A<i£^5^dable  of  diseases  at  the  prea- 
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ca-i  l>^  etrwLpd  in   the  part, 
ih*^r<»  can  be  no  farth*»r  increase' 
1  Mt;   or   swelling — the   morbid 
arri»sted,  and  recovery  must  succeed. 

The  appUcati'^n  of  the  banda«;e  in  the 
third  sta^e  ise'jnaMy  felicitous;  it  increases 
the  ]) US-form iu':;  d*^str)iction  of  tissue,  and 
thereby  promotes  incomparably  more  than 
pDiliices  can  an  egress  of  the  pus;  and 
whea  this  is  effecied.  it  forces  the  walls  of 
♦hi  abc^ss  into  contxjct  and  thus  effects  ad- 
he.i'm.  and  consequently  an  avoidance  of 
the  tedious  process  of  granulation. 

Wo  have  said  that  the.  bandage  promotes 
tliR  pnp-formiiii;  de.V.riction  of  tissue,  b'lt 
*h'is  is  only  true  in  a  qualiiiexl  sense.  Under 
the  OT)eration  fif  the  resistance,  the  distance 
to  lx».  br^^keii  down  is  short,  and  the  work 
i  ^  efT«"^p!ed  in  a  direct  manner ;  hence,  in  the 
aV'rint.  t'l'^.  '(uaiitity  of  d'^-Jtrnction  under 
the  ii^iml  treitment  is  probably  fifty  times 
pjr'a-er  before  a  cure  is  effected. 

The  JHnal  treatment  is  not  in  harmony 
\\'\'h  what  uaMire  would  do,  but  with  what 
she  is  forc?d.  by  her  weakness,  to  do.  The 
ciipillary  invasion. effusion,  tumefaction  and 
^  ip;)'iratif>n  are  all  conseiuencos  of  the  de- 
fHjiirc  re.^islance.  PnrjjiJi'^  reduces,  gen- 
erally, the  power  of  resistance,  and  poultice.s 
r'\l  T'e  it  locally  and  conceq'iently  promote 
a  jmr.?  e-'p-i?;ve  and  wide  spr'^nd  suppura- 
li  11.  The  knife  .c;ives  relief  by  a  destruction 
of  the  r^si^tance,  whilst  the  bandaj;e  does 
i*  by  -!0  increasing  it  as  to  thoroughly  arrest 
tlw  inTasion.     The  former  procrastinates 


S  treatment  here  given,  will  be 
ipe6ulikr,  though  it  has  been  in  my 
rrely  successful,  and  my  experienog 
pie«4Ud^*-tt<>t  beer}  y4ry  trifling.     As  its  name 
ra-  indicates  sohje what  of  its  nature,  any  one 
Jif:  femHi^r  a^t^itlf  with  medical  works  will  have 
.i{o,.isjrere  task  in  at  once  recognizing  the 
principal  cause  of  the  malady,  though,  on 
examining  a  ca.se,  would  be  liable  to  con- 
found it  with  another  disease  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  which  is  sometime! 
very  diflicult  to  manage  also,   or  would 
overlook  this  entirely,  and  treat  a  case  of 
Scorbutic  Diarrhea  for  one  of  Dysentery. 
One  circumstance  which  renders  this  disease 
of  more  than  usual  interest  now,  is  the  fact 
not  only  of  its  resemblance  to  Dysentery, 
but  that  many  return  from  California  who 
have  contracted  it  there,  and  but  for  the 
distinction  made  between  the  two,  many 
would  be  very  liable  to  overlook  a   very 
important  point  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Diarrhea  which   would   not    be   of   vital 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  Dysentery— 
meet  with  serious  disappointment — ^looee 
confidence  in  remedies  wnich  heretofore  had 
been  reliable,  and  not  know  the  cause  of 
such  recreancy,  and  what  is  worse,  very 
likely  to  loose  their  patients. 

In  well  marked  and  uncomplicated  Scor- 
butic Diarrhea,  the  following  history  of 
the  case  will  be  generally  obtained,  and  tbe 
following  symptoms  be  fonnd  present : 

At  the  commencement  there  is  Diarrhea, 
which  of  itself  is  not  peculiar  enough  to 
anest  the  attention  of  tne  patient — a  meni 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  which,  however, 
continues  several  days,  or  for  three  or  fo«r 
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weeks;  but  unlike  the  common  summer 
complaint,  for  which  it  is  mistaken,  ijloes 
not  yield  readily  to  common  domestic  reme- 
dies, and  may  continue  for  several  days 
without  materially  affecting  the  patient's 
strength.  Gradually,  however,  the  dis- 
charges become  tinged  with  blood,  scarcely 
sufficient  at  first  to  attract  the  patient's 
attention,  but  increase  when  he  applies  for 
medical  advice;  after,  perhaps  three  or  more 
weeks  have  elapsed,  and  the  patient  has 
become  very  much  emaciated,  but  yet  has 
sufficient  strength  to  walk  about,  and  where 
he  is  very  ambitious,  follows  his  occupa- 
tion. 

On  examining  the  case,  if  no  mercurials 
have  been  taken,  there  will  appear  far  back 
upon  the  tongue,  a  patch  of  fur  pointing 
forwards,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
broad  at  its  base,  and  of  a  dark  or  yellowish 
brown  color,  which  bein^  not  more  than 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  in  some 
cases,  is  not  noticed  by  them,  and  in  fieict, 
are  apt  to  think,  and  even  say,  (for  many 
of  our  eastern  and  southern  men  have  an 
idea  of  the  appearances  of  the  tongue  in 
these  cases,)  that  they  are  "  right  enough 
otherwise."  The  skin  is  rough,  harsh  and 
dry — no  appearance  of  perspiration  upon 
Uie  surface  since  the  attack — ^urine  increased 
in  quantity,  and  no  morbid  appearance  to 
them  otherwise,  but  it  lias  a  kind  of  frothv 
appearance  when  voided,  resembling  that  of 
a  dropsical  patient.  In  the  locality  where  I 
saw  uiis  disease  and  treated  it,  typhoid  fever 
prevailed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  were  as 
distressing  as  I  ever  witnessed  in  cases 
purely  typhoid,  while  the  patient  was  yet 
able  to  walk  about.  The  distress — a  sense 
of  weight,  aggravated  by  pressure  over  the 
epigastric  region.  There  was  no  augmenta- 
tion of  the  suftering  by  pressure  over  tlie 
hypogastric  or  iliac  regions,  but  a  throbbing 
sensation  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  and 
lower  down,  and  a  sense  of  weight  or  heav- 
ing which  was  often  severe  enough  to 
awaken  the  patient  out  of  sleep;  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen  were  sunk  in  and  very 
tense  when  felt — hard  and  inelastic.  The 
appetite  is  not  generally  impaired,  but  the 
dis^estion  is  very  imperfect.  Sometimes 
there  *is  a  craving  appetite,  and  patients 
say  they  crave  every  thing  they  should  not 
have — pickles,  fruit  and  every  thing  of  an 
acid  character — usually  drink  a  great  deal  of 
water.  The  pulse  somewhat  feeble,  though 
is  not  small — wiry  as  in  typhoid  fever, 
imtil  more  of  the  true  typhoid  symptoms 
make  their  appearance,  which  I  have  known 
su])ervene  in  numerous  instances,  and  why 
they  should  not  be  developed  more  generally 
during  the  course  of  the  Dianhea  is  more 


of  a  query  to  me,  since  no  better  condition 
to  its  development  could  possibly  exist, 
than  is  produced  by  a  constant  drain  lrr>m 
any  of  the  great  emunctories  of  the  system. 
But  the  only  paradox  existing,  is  the  fact 
that  thei?e  enormously  lar^'e  and  long  con- 
tinued discharges  before  described,  do  not 
produce  more  prostration — make  a  greater 
impression  upon  the  system  than  is  found 
to  exist.  Tnere  are  oiher  coni|)lica lions, 
and  indeed  would  suppose  that  anv  pre- 
vailing epidemic  in  any  locality  might  su- 
pervene upon  an  attack  of  this  disea.se.  In 
a  malignant  case  of  Dysentery,  e\en  in  tliis 
country,  that  would  not  yield  to  the  ordi- 
nary Ec'.ectic  treatment,  .especially  where 
the  history  of  the  case  revealed  ahv  expo- 
sures to  the  causes  of  this  disease,  1  should 
be  inclined  to  suspect  more  or  less  of  a 
Scorbutic  tendencv.  which,  in  fart,  was  the 
manner  of  philosophising  that  led  me  to  the 
true  pathology  of  it  in  the  first  place, 
when  1  changed  my  course  of  treatment, 
and  was  successful.  ,From  tlie  history  of 
what  was  denominated  "  Mexican  Diar- 
rhea," a  few  years  ago,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  our  soldier?  while 
there,  exposing  them  to  the  viciK-itudes  of 
weather  incident  to  a  climate  diilierent  in 
almost  all  respects  from  the  one  tl:ev  were 
all  accustomed  to,  I  am  inclined  1o  believe 
that  was  nothing  moi-e  than  Scorbutic 
Diarrhea,  and  certainly  it  was  very  fatal, 
as  all,  or  nearly  so  are  aware,  many  died 
there — many  after  returning ;  though,  hav- 
ing never  seen  a  case,  do  not  know  as  the 
two  should  be  considered  identical,  but 
there  are  certainly  many  points  of  analogy, 
both  in  history  and  the  fatality  which  have 
accompanied  both,  if  the  "Mexican  Diar- 
rhea "  has  been  reported  correc^tly. 

A  gentleman  related  a  case  to  me  during 
the  past  summer,  of  a  soldier  who  returi:ed 
from  the  Mexican  war  in  1846.  He  was 
from  Memphis,  Tenn. — was  dis<  barged  from 
the  service  in  consequence  of  his  inability 
to  perform  duty,  and  retiirned  home.  He 
was  treated  for  several  weeks  by  the  ablest 
physicians  there,  without  success.  He 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  soon  die, 
though  not  from  what  his  physicians  told 
him,  but  probably  from  his  owm  knowledge 
of  the  disease,  in  carrying  off  his  fellow  sol- 
diers in  Mexico.  He  became  despemte  and 
determined  to  **  sell  his  life  for  more  than  it 
was  worth,"  to  him  in  this  situation  :  or- 
dered a  servant  girl  to  go  to  the  corn-field 
and  procure  some  corn,  boil  it  with  beans 
and  make  a  soup.  This  he  had  craved  from 
the  time  com  was  large  enough  to  boil  or 
roast,  but  which  was  positively  forbidden 
him.  Th^irl  made  the  soup  af1er  his  di- 
rections, and  he  ate  nearly  a  quart;  his 
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friends  remonstrated  in  vain.  From  this 
time  he  became  his  own  physician »  and  a 
few  more  such  prescriptions  restored  him  to 
health ! 

1  would  not,  however,  recommend  this 
in  as  large  doses  as  he  took  it,  but  would 
fcertainly  rely  upon  vegetable  food  exclu- 
sively, with  a  hope  of  restoring  a  patient, 
rather  than  upon  remedies  that  are  most 
commonly  relied  upon.     A  large  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  California  at  present 
are  miners,  who  from  necessity  partly,  are 
compelled  to  adopt  a  course  of  living  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war,  and 
which    too  in    many    instances,  is   very 
unwholesome,  especially  their  meats,  are 
tainted,  and  the  culinary   operations  are 
conducted  bjr  themselves;  the  bread  they 
eat  is  very  heavy  and  indigestible.     This 
much  history  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
suspect  a  scorbutic  tendency  in  the  system, 
moie  especially  where  the  symptoms  were 
of  an  inveterate  character,  and  resisted  the 
ordinary  means  of  treatment,  for  diarrhea 
or  dysentery.     First  in  the  treatment  is 
eauaiizing  the  circulation  by  means  of  the 
alKaline  bath,  alternated  with  the  vinegar 
bath;  or  the  latter  may  be  used  twice  or 
more  in  the  interval  of  bathing  in  the  alka- 
line water,  which  should  be  resorted  to  at 
least  twice  a  week,  though  its  repetition 
would  in  all  cases  be  indicated  by  the  ur- 
gericv    of   the  symptoms    present.      This 
should  be  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Podophyllin,  in  doses  suffi- 
ciently large,  to  purge  freely.     In  the  course 
of  six  or  eight  or  ten  hours,  commence  ^vith 
about  one  grain  with  four  or  five  parts  of 
white  sugar,  and  followed  once  in  two  or 
three  hours,  with  about  half  the  quantity. 
Given  in  this  way  it  will  excite  emesis,  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  produced,  the  desire  to  go 
to  stool  will  be  overcome,  and  a  marked 
change  will  take  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  pulse ;  as  soon  as  the  discharges  from 
the  bowels  commence,  and  as  long  too  as 
they  continue  the  peculiar  fetor  of  the  di- 
arrhea discharges  is  absent.     I  have  known 
four  or  five  oi)eTations  of  this  remedy,  fol- 
lowed by  a  nearly  normal  condition  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  patients  express  themselves 
much  relieved.    There  is  generally  a  great 
desire  for  acids,  which  may  be  given  freely 
with  impunity,  if  not  with  actual  benefit. 
Poultices  over  ihe  region  of  the  abdomen, 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  will  relax  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  sense  of  weight  complained  of, 
will  disappear,  though  the  weight  of  the 
poultice  in  some  cases,  was  perhaps  two  or 
three  pounds.    When  large  enough  to  not 
need  changing  through  the  night,  cloths  wet 
in  cold  water  or  cold  water  and  vinegar 
over  the  epigastrium  will  allay  that  pecu- 
liar burning  sensation  in  that  region. 


About  the  time  the  bloody  or  grumous 
discharges  commence,  patients  complain  of 
a  difficulty  in  urinating,  but  whicn  when 
voided  seldom  exhibits  any  signs  of  inflam- 
mation. For  this,  three  or  four  drachm 
doses  of  the  Spts.  Nit.  Dulc.  was  sufficient 
to  overcome  it. 

If  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing, 
there  will  frequently  be  a  passive  state  of 
the  rectum,  and  patients  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  retaining  the  contents  of  the 
bowels,  especially  in  the  night,  or  during 
sleep ;  th«y  will  pass  off*  while  they  are  un- 
conscious of  any  desire  to  go  to  stool,  for  this 
I  have  u^d  the  vegetable  caustic  as  an  injec- 
tion, and  Nitrate  Argentis,  (when  I  could 
not  get  the  Sesqi-carbonate  of  Potass,) 
with  advantage.  In  weak  solution,  neither 
had  any  eff*ect,  but  when  made  strong — ten 
grains  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  a  drachm 
or  common  teaspoonful  of  the  mild  caustic 
to  the  ounce  of  water  had  the  desired  effect, 
to  bring  on  tonicity  of  the  bowels ;  a  largp 
quantity  of  offensive  matter  will  be  dis- 
charged, and  patients  rapidly  recover  from 
this  starting  point.  But  I  do  not  appre- 
hend this  would  have  been  the  effect  or  re- 
sult, if  there  had  not  previously  been  a 
pretty  thorough  constitutional  course  of 
bathing,  and  regulating  the  other  secretions. 
I  attribute  my  success,  over  other  practi- 
tioners in  the  same  region  of  country,  more 
to  the  diet  I  prescribed,  than  to  the  effects 
of  medicines,  or  in  other  words,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  same  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  patients  had  continued  to  use  the 
?ame  diet  that  in  my  opinion  was  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  this  is  proof  satisfecto- 
ry,  that  my  view  relative  to  the  scorbutic 
taint  is  correct.  Exclusive  vegetable  diet 
was  prcfjcribed  without  any  salt,  and  fol- 
lowed out ;  but  in  some  cases  there  were  al- 
lowed fresh  beef  cooked  without  salt.  Not 
much  of  this  should  be  eaten,  as  it  would 
not  be  very  palatable  cooked  in  this  way ; 
but  enough  to  prove  to  my  mind,  that  there 
was  not  the  same  putrescent  tendancy  that 
accompanies  "flux"  or  dysentery.  Not- 
withstanding the  discharges  resemble  those 
of  dysentery,  (though  if  examined  closely 
after*  standing  for  some  length  of  time,) 
there  is  no  disposition  to  coagulate,  nor  is 
there  an  appearance  as  if  suspended  in  floc- 
uli,  but  the  blood  is  mixed  as  in  bloodv  se- 
rum— the  bloody  portion  is  a  part  of  the 
discharge  itself. 

In  view  of  the  universal  use  made  of 
Opium,  Calomel,  Acetate  of  Lead,  Rino, 
&c.,  by  the  "  regulars,'"  it  is  deemed  prop- 
er to  notice  them  in  this  place,  as  it  also 
seems  in  my  opinion  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  a  scorbutic  disposition  in  the  sys- 
tem.   Notwithstanding  it  has  been  ai^ued. 
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with  some  plausibility  too,  that  the  cause 
has  been  too  slight  ia  manj^  cases  to  produce 
any  thing  like  a  constitutional  afiection. — 
Tli^t  the  deprivation  of  persons  for  three  or 
four  months  of  fresh  food — ^meats,  vegeta- 
bles, &c.,  is  entirely  insufficient  to  produce 
these  aggravated  and  inveterate  symptoms, 
but  in  this  case,  how  is  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion to  be  drawn?  As  to  the  exact  amount 
of  the  exposure  or  excess  necessary  to  give 
lise  to  these  symptoms,  or  any  boundary  pie- 
scribed,  any  more  than  there  can  be  between 
the  different  pathological  conditions  of  ir- 
ritation and  inflammation.  The  latter  of- 
ten follows  the  former,  but  the  precise  time 
or  stage,  when  the  former  loses  its  effect  or 
where  the  inflammation  sets  in,  has  never 
been  demonstrated,  if  indeed  it  ever  can  be. 

Opiates  and  astringents  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon  at  all,  except  opium  or  some  of 
its  preparations  occasionally,  to  procure 
sleep.  Astringents  are  of  little  or  no  use, 
but  given  in  laree  quantities  procure  tem- 
porary torper  of  the  secretions  along  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  but  the  flood  is  darned  up 
as  it  were,  and  when  the  gates  are  opened, 
the  discharges  are  more  copious  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
closed,  or  to  the  quantity  of  matter  accumu- 
lated behind  the  oonstringed  orifices,  which 
will  fiind  an  outlet  in  spite  of  the  most 
constringing  medicines. 

The  evidences  of  the  administration  of 
calomel,  are  so  well  marked,  that  a  person 
seeing  them  once,  could  not  be  easily  de- 
ceived in  subsequent  cases.  In  consulta- 
tion with  old  school  physicians,  I  have 
fiequently  been  surprised  to  find  patients 
in  so  enfeebled  a  condition — ^unable  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days  or  less,  to  arti- 
culate a  word,  whereas  in  cases  without 
any  treatment  whatever,  have  presented 
themselves  to  me  for  treatment  after  two 
or  three  weeks  and  be  in  a  better  condition 
— ^more  vigorous  than  in  as  many  days  after 
the  administration  of  calpmel,  with  no  more 
favorable  circumstances  accompanying  the 
one  than  the  other.  This  drug  has  a  re- 
markably sedative  effect  in  these  cases,  as 
the  patients  will  always  say,  <*  after  taking 
the  powders,  I  got  weaker,''  and  if  any  dif- 
ference, the  discharges  are  less,  instead  of 
la^er  or  more  frequent.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  system — 
saturated  no  doubt  with  saline  material,  or 
at  least  it  is  believed  this  element  predomi- 
nates in  the  blood,  and  this  belief,  nas  been 
sustained  by  an  extensive  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  it,  as  well  as  ample  opportu- 
nity to  witness  the  treatment  by  others. 
Upon  this  supposition,  it  is  very  easily 
conceived  how  calomel  would  produce  much 
more  marked  deleterious  consequences  up- 


on the  system,  than  when  it  is  administered 
without  the  predominance  of  chlorine — a 
constituent  element  of  common  salt,  which 
is  also  a  constituent  element  in  one  of  the 
most  deadly  poisons— corrosive  sublimate. 
This  consists  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine, 
while  calomel  contains  only  one  equivalent 
forming  the  sub  muriate  ot  mercury.  Ac- 
quainted with  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  two  mercurials,  and  with  the  affinity 
existing  between  these  substances,  it  is 
readily  understood  how  this  corrosive  poi- 
son is  formed  in  the  human  stomach,  and 
why  it  exerts  the  influences  noticed  after  its 
exhibition.  It  is  most  effectual  in  peopling 
the  grave  yards,  and  as  inexorable  as  fate. 
No  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
exerts  so  emphatic  a  destructive  influence, 
without  having  some  legal  restriction  upon 
it,  and  why  is  there  not  upon  this?  I  pause 
for  a  reply. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON    A   CASE  OF 
FECAL    OBSTRUCTION. 

An  Extract  from  a  Ldutoro  on  Clinioftl  MedioinCt  br 

BOBEKT  CHRISTISON,   M.  D.,  CDINBUBOH, 

Oelivcrad  ia  April,  1888. 

The  occurrence  of  a  singular  case  of  ob- 
struction of  the  intestines  from  accumula- 
tion of  faeces,  induces  me  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  a  subject  which,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear trite  to  you,  is  really  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  deserving  your  early  consider- 
ation as  professional  men. 

When  you  enter  presently  on  medical  prac- 
tice, you  will  be  surprised,  as  I  was  in  the 
same  conjuncture,  at  the  exceeding  frequen- 
cy of  the  habit  of  constipation  among  peo- 
ple of  easy  circumstances  in  this  country. 
At  what  period  this  liability  was  first  oliser- 
ved,  and  in  what  cause  or  causes  it  originates, 
are  questions  which  at  present  I  cannot 
pretend  to  discuss.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact,  that  the  infirmity  of  constipation 
is  extremely  common;  and  likewise,  that  it 
often  exists  without  any  other  constitutional 
infirmity  of  special  diseases,  exoept  what  is 
clearly  referable  to  an  undue  neglect  of  the 
proper  correctives.  Accordingly,  by  due 
attention  to  the  use  of  fit  laxatives,  thou- 
sands of  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  middle 
and  upper  walks  of  life  contrive  to  live  as 
long,  as  healthy,  and,  except  for  the  ])lague 
of  constantly  taking  physic,  as  happily  as 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  treaties  on 
purgative  medicine  by  the  late  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, senior,  of  this  city,  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  use  of  laxatives  was  greatly 
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neglected  in  such  circumstances.  But  after 
the  appearance  ol  that  work  in  1818,  an 
important  reformation  took  place  in  this  re- 
spect. Indeed,  as  in  all  important  reforms 
in  medicine,  physicians  and  their  patients 
soon  ran  to  the  opposite  extreme;  and  ere 
long  as  much  harm  was  done  by  the  abuse 
of  aperient  and  purgative  medicines  as  pre- 
viously by  the  neglect  of  them.  At  present 
it  may  be  confidently  said  that  both  errors 
have  been  materially  corrected.  No  one 
denies  the  great  importance  and  frequent 
necessity  of  catharties  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  mildest  laxatives  up  to  the  most  drastic 
purgatives.  And  on  the  other  hand,  most 
physicians  are  now  satisfied  that  gentle  aper- 
ients are  sufficient  in  numberless  circumstan- 
ces in  w^hich  formerly  powerful  cathartics 
were  the  fashion.  Among  other  observa- 
tions, too,  it  has  been  found  that  the  regular 
daily  use,  even  of  mild  laxatives,  is  not  so 
indispensable  a  precaution  for  preserving  the 
health  of  those  of  a^permanently  costiveliab- 
as  had  been  supposed  by  many  physicians, 
and  especially  by  many  people  themselves 
who  were  afflicted  by  that  nabit.  For  exam- 
ple, there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  for  most 
people,  who,  though  otherwise  healthy,  re- 
quire constantly  to  use  aperients,  it  is  better 
to  open  the  bowels  in  this  way  once  every 
other  day  only,  than  daily  by  a  daily  dose. 
But  in  general  vou  will  find  an  effectual  a- 
perient  every  other  day  amply  sufficient  for 
those  who  do  not  augment  the  bulk  of  the 
alvine  discharges  by  superfluous  nourish- 
ment; andby  that  system  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  escape  the  risk  of  an  irritable  or  con- 
gested state  of  the  intestines  arising,  which 
we  know  to  be  the  frequent  consequence  of 
the  habitual  excessive  use  of  carthar  tics  even 
of  a  mild  kind. 

Some  persons,  however,  have  such  a  horror 
of  aperient  medicines,  that  they  cannot  per- 
suade them^lves  to  take  one  oftener  tnan 
twidea  week,  ot  once  a  week.  And,  never- 
theless, you  will  sometimes  see  thpm  keep 
their  health,  and  maintain  their  bodily  com- 
fort. But,  for  the  most  part,  vou  will  find 
it  a  sound  general  rule,  to  insist  with  such 
people  on  a  more  liberal  use  of  aperients, 
will  enable  you  to  find  some  one  suitable 
to  the  constitution  of  any  body,  and  recon- 
cilable with  almost  any  prejudice. 

There  are  others  whose  prejudices  are  un- 
conquerable, and  who  will  not  take  laxatives 
at  all,  though  their  bowels  do  not  move  of 
themselves  above  once  a-week,  if  even  so 
often.  And  it  is  right  you  should  be  aware 
that  this  apparently  most  unnatural  and 
preposterous  habit  is  not  of  necesssity,  and 
in  all  cases  a  habit  injurious  to  health.  You 
will  occasionally  meet  with  men  so  singular- 
ly constituted,  that  they  enjoy  sound  health 


upon  a  weekly  stool.  And,  indeed,  all  per- 
haps that  can  be  well  said  of  them  is,  that 
they  are  rather  to  be  envied  by  their  fellow 
creatures,  for  an  endowment  whidi  must  be 
freouently  found  very  convenient.  But 
such  people  sometimes  get  into  difficulties. 
About  two  years  ago,  a  gentleman  from  Wig- 
tonshire,  a  landed  proprietor,  attached  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  thereof  never  with- 
out free  air  and  exercise,  consulted  me'about 
a  serious  difference  he  had  with  his  medical 
advisers  in  the  country.  Having  recently 
recovered  under  their  care  from  a  severe  pneu- 
monia, they  made  the  not  unreasonable 
stipulation,  when  they  ceased  to'attend  him, 
that  he  should  take  a  laxative  every  three 
days,  to  correct  a  constipated  habit.  To  thie 
he  demurred,  on  the  very  natural  ground, 
that  until  his  late  illness,  he  had  enjoyed 
excellent  health  for  sixty  years,  although  his 
bowels  had  been  habitually  moved  all  his  life 
only  once  a  fortnight.  This  gentleman  had 
made  a  journey  of  120  miles  for  no  othei 
reason  than  to  get  the  question  between  him 
and  his  physicians  settled  by  some  competent 
authority  in  therapeutics;  and.  in  referring  to 
me  for  the  purpose,  he  mentioned,  for  my 
further  guidance,  that  a  neighboring  gentle- 
man oi  his  acauaintance,  of  the  age  of  70, 
had  told  him,  tnat  he,  too,  had  immemori- 
ally  evacuated  his  bowels  only  every  alter- 
nate Sunday,  without  being  able  to  recol- 
lect having  ever  had  an  illness.  It  was  scarce- 
ly  to  be  wondered  at  their  common  experience 
half  inclined  them  to  think  that  their  consti- 
tution was  the  natural  and  practical  one. 

Our  hospital  patient  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  same  opinion  with  these  elderly  ag- 
agriculturists.  Like  them,  he  has  had  somo 
experience  of  his  life,  being  now  74.  Like 
them,  too,  he  has  enjoyed  singularly  good 
health,  being  a  surprisingly  nesh-looking 
man  for  his  years,  notwithstanding  that  he 
has  passed  through  severe  trials  in  early  life. 
As  a  soldier  in  India  he  sustained,  when  very 
voung.  a  spear  wound  of  the  leg,  w  here  he 
has  almost  ever  since,  a  small  open  ulcer, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  spear  having  been 
poisoned .  In  the  Spanish  war  he  was  woun- 
ded at  the  battle  of  Baossa,  in  181 1 .  There 
are  now  evident  marks  of  the  bullet  having 
passed  through  him  from  the  left  groin,  pier- 
cing the  blade  of  the  08  Uium  in  its  course. 
For  2  years  he  lay  in  hospital;  and  recover- 
ing with  a  shortened  limb  and  stiff  joint,  he 
was  invalided  on  a  pension  one  and  sixpence 
halfpenny,  asawoundedserjeantand  soldier 
of  twenty-one  years'  service.  This  he  has 
enjoyed  for  forty-one  years.  Nor  has  his 
wound  much  incapaciated  him;  because  for 
many  years,  and  down  to  his  present  illness, 
he  had  actually  worked  as  a  railway  laborer. 
During  this  long  period  he  lived  on  his  pen- 
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Bion  and  wages  in  great  comfort  and  sound 
health,  until,  on  lately  leaving  off  work,  he 
became  liable  to  constipation.  At  first  his 
bowels  were  moved  every  other  day  in  gene- 
ral, and  afterwards  seldom  of tener  than  once 
a  week,  unless  he  took  physic,  which  he  did 
seldom.  At  last  the  action  of  the  bowels 
seemed  to  cease  altogether,  and  he  went  for 
four  weeks  without  any  evacaution,  even 
though  he  made  occasional  trial  of  a  laxative. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  a  strong  dose 
brought  away  a  great  accumulation.  After 
that  ne  had  no  further  evacuation,  and  it  is 
now  three  weeks  ago.  He  had  again  made 
a  few  gentle  attempts  to  assist  nature;  but 
he  did  not  much  insist  upon  this,  beaiuse  his 
lodging-house  had  no  convenience,  as  he  said, 
for  a  man  under  physic.  During  the  entire 
period  of  seven  weeks,  he  assures  us  he  had 
no  pain  or  other  suffering  whatever.  But 
at  last  his  belly  got  very  large,  so  that  his 
trousers  would  not  button  over  it;  and  on 
this  account  he  applied  here  for  relief. 

On  admission  ne  had  no  appearance  of  any 
suffering.  He  seemed  a  fresh,  vigorous,  ac- 
tive, cheerful  man.  He  took  his  food  toler- 
ably well;  the  pulse  was  natural:  and  the 
tongue  was  only  a  little  furred.  "The  ab- 
domen," to  Quote  the  Hospital  journal,  "is 
much  distended,  especially  in  the  iliac  re- 
gions, where  there  are  two  large  prominent 
swellings  projecting  laterally,  so  that  the 
Crest  of  tlte  ilium  on  each  side  is  quite  sunk, 
the  tumors  projecting  much  beyond  the 
bones.  There  are  diflferent  irregular  swell- 
ings at  different  parts  of  the  abdomen,  especi- 
ally in  the  tract  of  the  colon.  Over  some 
of  these  points  percussion  is  quite  dull;  over 
others  it  is  tympanitic.  The  circumference 
of  the  abdomen,  where  largest,  is  39  J  inches." 
^  As  it  was  judged  unpafe  to  give  him  active 
purgatives  by  the  mouth  at  once,  in  case  of 
the  great  gut  being  firmly  obstructed  with 
hardened  neoes.  a  turpentine  injection  was 
properly  administered  by  the  clinical  clerk  in 
charge  of  him .  The  result  was  a '  *  prodigiou  s 
discharge  of  fecal  matter  of  all  degrees  of 
consistence,"  much  of  it  composed  of  very 
hard  scybala.  A  dose  of  jalajp  and  calomel 
given  immediately  after  this  forerunner, 
brought  away  also  a  great  mass  of  feculent 
matter.  Next  day  being  quite  well,  but 
with  the  abdomen  as  large  as  ever,  another 
similar  dose  occasioned  only  an  ordinary  dis- 
charge. On  the  third  day,  the  swelling  being 
equally  great,  though  now  quite  uniform,  and 
everywhere  clear  oi  percussion,  I  gave  him 
what  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most 
effectual  of  all  safe  energetic  purgatives  in 
cases  of  simple  fecal  accumulation — two 
drachms  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  six 
drachmsof  castor  oil  in  the  form  of  emul- 
sion.   But  he  had  only  two  scanty  loose  dis- 


charges, and  the  belly  continued  in  the  same 
state,  presenting  especially  the  singular  en- 
largement and  overlapping  of  the  iliac  re- 
gions. 

It  was  now  apparent  that,  owing  to  long 
continuous  distentions  of  the  bowels  with 
faeces  and  gases,  their  muscular  coat  had  lost 
its  tone,  in  some  regions  at  least,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  coscum  and  descending  colon .  It 
was  then  proposed  by  the  clinical  clerk  to 
resort  to  galvanism  for  relief  from  this  para- 
lytic condition;  which  suggestion  was  at  once 
adopted.  It  is  more  than  25  years  since  gal- 
vanism was  recommended  as  a  useful  remedy 
in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation;  and  we 
can  easily  see  that  it  may  be  useful,  and  upon 
what  principle  it  acts.  The  first  way  of 
using  it  was  by  directing  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent from  the  mouth  to  the  arms;  and  in 
that  way  it  seems  to  have  been  most  effectu- 
al and  prompt  in  some  cases.  But  its  ac- 
tion thus  is  rather  painful;  and  ulterior  ob- 
servation has  shown  that  passing  the  current 
in  various  directions  through  the  abdomen 
itself  may  be  sufficient.  This  remedy  seemed 
even  more  applicable  to  the  state  of  our  pa- 
tient after  the  bowels  had  been  cleared  out. 
And  accordingly  it  acted  with  wonderful  en- 
ergy and  success.  After  the  current  had  been 
passed  for  some  time  from  before  backward* 
as  well  as  from  side  to  side,  he  had  in  an 
hour  a  copious  evacuation,  in  three  hours  an- 
other, and  next  morning  a  third.  FlatuB 
was  also  discharged  in  abundance;  and  the 

?Momen  fell  greatly,  but  still  not  complete- 
y,  above  all  m  the  iliac  regions.  The  pain 
of  the  galvanic  action,  however,  had  been  so 
great  that  the  patient  begged  to  have  a  day's 
respite.  In  fact,  he  declared  his  willingness, 
ana  confirmed  it  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
rather  be  ^hot  again  than  submit  to  be  gal- 
vanized a  second  time.  On  the  second  morn- 
ing, however,  the  remedy  was  applied  more 
gently,  and  on  two^  mornings  subsequent- 
ly. He  had  a  daily  discharge  from  his  bow- 
els, and  sometimes  two.  The  abdomen  had 
now  become  natural  in  size  and  form.  Since 
then  he  has  had  a  natural  evacuation  every 
morning,  without  aid  from  either  laxative 
or  galvanism.  He  was  dismissed  after  being 
fourteen  days  in  the  Hospital. 

This  is  a  case  a  little  out  of  the  common 
run.  but  not  v.'ithout  instruction;  and  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  well  to  bring  the  chief 
circumstances  under  your  notice.  It  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  influence  exert- 
ed by  galvanism  over  the  animal  functions. 
It  appears  to  me  to  hold  out  a  probability 
that  the  same  remedy  may  prove  serviceable 
in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  intestinal  mus- 
cles, in  other  forms  of  inconvenient  chronic 
flatulent  distentions  of  the  abdomen. — Ed- 
inburgh Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sd-^ 
cncc. 
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DELIRIUM  TREMENS— MANIA  A 

POTU. 

by  w.  byrd  powell,  m.d. 

Extracted  from  Newton  &  Powell's  Ec- 
lectic Practice. 

Dr.  Watson  treats  of  this  disease  in  com- 
pany with  the  inflammatory  forms  of  cere- 
bral disease.  Drs.  Wood  and  Eberle  treat 
of  it  in  association  with  the  functional  dis- 
eases of  the  brain ;  and  we  include  it  in  the 
class  of  functional  forms  of  disease  of  the 
vegetable  or  ganglionic  system,  and  our 
motives  for  so  doing  will  be  discovered  in 
the  course  of  this  treatise. 

Delirium  tremens,  even  now,  is  very  im- 
perfectly understood,  and  hence  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  investigator  of  it  to  make 
known  his  conclusions  aj^out  it;  for,  al- 
though they  may  be  erroneous,  yet  they 
may  suggest  to  some  one  of  "fiis  readers,  a 
train  of  thought  that  may  lead  to  the  truth. 

This  is  our  apology  for  the  novel  view^s 
we  shall  present — novel,  in  regarding  this 
form  of  disease  as  existing  in  close  alliance 
with  cholera  in  both  its  cause  and  charac- 
ter. Whether  right  or  wrong,  if  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  causing  others  to  observe  and  think, 
we  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  our  labor.  " 

All  the  writers  whom  we  have  consulteS 
describe  this  form  of  disease  much  in  the 
language  of  Prof.  Eberle,  as  being  "  charac- 
terized by  general  inquietude,  tremor,  con- 
tinued watchfulness,  cool  skin,  perspiration, 
delirious  loquacity,  and  sensorial  illusions^' 
It  is  said  to  occur  only  in  habitual  drunk- 
ards and  inordinate  opium-eaters;  but  as 
a  fact,  we  dispute  this,  because  we  have 
known  it  to  occur  in  those  who  never  drank 
to  intoxication,  but  onlv  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain  a  high  state  of  excitement.  Dr.  Coates. 
Dr.  Blake,  and  all  others,  so  far  as  -we  have 
discovered,  teach  that  delirium  tremens  does 
not  result  from  the  use  of  stimuli,  but 
from  the  sudden  disuse  or  abandonment  of 
them ;  and  hence  its  beginning  is  manifest- 
ed by  **  lassitude,  general  indisposition,  a 
feeling  of  distress  in  the  epigastrium,  ano- 
rexia, nausea  and  vomiting,  giddiness,  a 
sense  of  confusion  in  the  head,  want  of 
sleep,  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance, 
and  tremor  of  the  hands." — Eberle.  Or,  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Blake,  it  commences  with 
symptoms  of  general  debility  ;  the  pulse  is 
invariably  slow,  soft,  and  compre&sible,  of- 
ten feeble  and  unsteady ;  the  hands  and  feet 
are  cold  and  clammy. 

To  the  preceding  account  of  this  disease, 
when  abstractly  applied  to  it,  we  most 
positively  object ;  because  we  have  witnes- 
sed the  disease  under  very  opposite  circum- 
stances. We  shall  therefore  contend  for 
the  existence  of  two  distinctly-marked  va- 


rieties of  the  disease.  In  those  who  have 
so  long  indulged  in  drunkenness  as  to  have 
greatly  crippled  or  broken  down  their  vital 
energies,  it  begins  as  above  taught — with 
symptoms  of  general  debility.  The  other 
variety,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  takes 
place  m  the  strong  and  vigorous — those  in 
whom  the  vital  energies  have  not  been 
prostrated  by  absolute  drunkenness — those 
who  drank  enough  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ous high  state  of  nervous  and  vascular  ex- 
citement— finally,  those  who  continued  and 
increased  this  preternatural  excitement,  un- 
til it  became  merged  or  lost  in  delirium.— 
Of  this  kind  of  delirium,  the  writer  has  had 
two  cases,  and  his  friends,  Prof.  Knapp, 
and  Dr.  Major,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  assure 
him  that  they  have  treated  similar  cases, 
and  his  co-laborer,  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  in- 
forms him  that  he  has  had  more  cases  of 
this  kind  than  of  the  other. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  howev- 
er, it  is  not  delirium  tremens,  for  he  has 
not  witnessed  any  tremor  in  the  hands  of 
such  patients;*  nevertheless  it  is,  in  his 
opinion,  the  same  disease  n»anifested  in  a 
different  class  of  constitutions — the  differ- 
ence is  just  that  which  obtains  between  pas- 
sive and  active  apoplexy  or  congestion  of 
the  brain. 

The  approach  of  this  variety  of  delirium 
is  indicated  by  restlessness,  a  wildness  of 
expression,  or  one  of  much  apprehension ; 
the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  pulse  ia.  full  and 
strong.  The  patient  is  impatient  of  res- 
traint andcapaVe  of  manifesting  more  than 
his  ordinary  muscular  strength.  It  is  at- 
tended by  no  stage  of  lassitude,  and  the  de- 
lirium, at  this  sta^e,  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  improbability  of  the  patient's  state- 
ments, and  the  incompatibility  of  his  prem- 
ises and  conclusions. 

In  dividing  the  disease,  according  to  Dr. 
Blake,  into  three  stages,  we  may  say  that 
there  is  but  very  little  similarity  between 
ihe  two  varieties  in  either  of  tlie  stages;  the 
subjects,  respectively,  differ  organically,  and 
they  differ  in  all  the  manifestations. 

It  would  appear,  from  some  remarks  of 
Dr.  Carter,  (Cy.  Prac.  Med., J  that  the  va- 
riety or  modification  of  which  we  have 
been  treating,  had  not  entirely  escaped  had 
his  notice.     He  says: 

"  In  young  and  robust  subjects,  whose  ex- 
cesses have  not  been  of  long  standing,  the 
stage  of  reaction  or  excitement  will  come 
on  much  more  rapidly  than  in  persons  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  whose  constitutions 
have  been  broken  down  by  long  intemper- 
ance. It  is  during  this  stage  that  the  med- 
ical attendant  is  most  liable  to  fall  into  er- 
The  symptoms,  many  of  them. 
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*  Since  writintr  these  lines,  the  writer  hat  learned  that 
lome  treiBor  bai  been  observed. 
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so  similar  to  those  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  that,  if  he  is  not  es- 
pecially upon  his  guard — ^if  he  allows  the 
pathognomonic  signs  of  the  disease  to  es- 
cape him,  his  diagnosis  will  be  incorrect 
and  his  practice  unsuccessful." 

Now,  except  for  the  description  which  he 
has  given  of  the  first  stage,  the  preceding 
remarks  might  he  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  whole  difficulty ;  but  to  tell  us  that 
in  the  first  stage  the  patient's  **  counte- 
nance is  dejected  and  anxious;  his  spirits 
are  depressed ;  there  is  freauent  sighing  and 
oppression  of  the  pracoroia ;"  when  not 
one  of  these  symptoms  attends  the  cases 
embraced  by  his  qualification,  it  becomes 
conclusive  that  the  tw^o  forms  are  not  one 
and  the  same — that  they  are  as  far  from  it, 
BB  the  two  forms  of  apoplexy  before  named. 
Since  making  the  preceding  extract,  we 
have  fallen  upon  another  case,  in  Dr.  Wat- 
son's Practice,  that  is  more  directly  to  our 
Surpose.  He  says :  "  So  frequently  does  the 
elirium  manifest  itself  upon  the  cessation 
of  the  accustomed  syree,  that  the  continu- 
ally recurring  stimulus  has  been  regarded 
as  the  -prtdispoaing,  and  the  privation  of 
that  stimulus  the  txciting  cause  of  the  af- 
fection. Sometimes,  however,  it  comes  on 
in  men  who  are  perpetually  ifuddled,  even 
although  they  have  not  intermitted  their 
usual  indulgence  in  drink.*' 

This  extract  contains  all  that  we  contend 
for — and  certainly  no  reasonable  mind  will 
conclude  that  both  the  use  and  disuse  of  an 
article — a  poison,  will  produce  the  same  va- 
riety of  disease,  after  the  contrary  has  been 
suggested. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  symptoms 
of  the  second  and  third  stages,  we  feel  cal- 
led to  settle  upon  a  conclusion  as  to  wheth- 
er the  disease  is  really  and  usefully  divisi- 
ble into  two  varieties  or  not.  By  a  refer- 
ence to  our  treatise  upon  apoplexy  and 
rheumatism,  respectively,  it  will  be  observ- 
ed we  have  clearly  shown  that  apoplexy 
may  be,  and  has  been,  entirely  of  a  passive 
diaracter ;  and  that  those  who  are  organi- 
cally liable  to  it,  are  organically  exempt 
from  the  active  form — and  we  described  the 
organizations  that  occasion,  respectively, 
the  two  kinds  of  liability.  In  reference  to 
rheumatism,  we  made  it,  we  think,  per- 
fectly clear,  that  all  organizations  are  not, 
indiscriminately,  liable  to  either  form,  the 
acute  or  the  chronic,  under  any  possible 
combination  of  causes — that  those  who 
have  the  acute  can  never  have  the  chron- 
ic form,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  from  what 
the  writer  has  seen,  and  fromJ||what  he 
has  learned  through  his  professional  breth- 
ren, before  named,  he  ventures  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  that  variety  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  commences  with  signs  of  debil- 


ity or  prostration,  and  in  which  the  tongue 
and  hands  become  tremulous,  is  confined  to 
those  of  a  more  or  less  low  order  of  vital 
force;  or,  according  to  Dr.  Hall's  Zoono- 
mla,  they  possess  a  high  dynamis — or,  final- 
ly, they  might  have  chronic  rheumatism  or 
passive  apoplexy ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  the  disease  without  a  stage 
of  prostration  and  without  tremors,  possess 
hign  vital  force,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Hall, 
high  stimulus  or  low  dynamis.  The  diag- 
nosis between  these  two  classes,  organical- 
ly, can  be  rendered  obvious  to  the  most  or- 
dinary observer.  Those  of  the  first  class 
have  thin  necks,  or  feeble  organs  of  muscu- 
lar motion  and  animal  sensibility;  while 
thof  e  of  the  second  are  precisely  the  reverse 
in  all  respects.  Tliose  seen  by  the  writer 
were  fit  subject,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, for  acute  rheumatism  and  active  conges- 
tion of  the  brain. 

If,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  we  are  cor- 
rect (and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
analogy,  they  would  seem  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  careful  observation  of  every 
physician),  then  it  follows,  that  delirium 
tremens  is  as  much  and  as  obviously  enti- 
tled to  a  division  as  rheumatism  or  cerebral 
congestion.  For  reasons  that  will  appear 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  its  pathology, 
we  shall  divide  it  into  acute  and  chronic, 
and  each  of  these  into  three  stages — the  in- 
cipient, delirious,  and  prostrated.  The 
symptoms  of  the  first  stage,  in  both  varie- 
ties, have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
preceding  remarks. 

2.  Symptoms  OF  THE  second  btage  in  the 
ACUTE  VAKIETY— In  this  variety,  there  is  none 
of  the  business,  bustle,  and  anxiety  which 
is  so  peculiar  to  this  stage  in  the  chronic 
variety.  When  the  delirium  becomes  con- 
firmed, which  rapidly  follows  the  incipient 
stage,  all  the  manifestations  are  of  a  pas- 
sionate character — that  is,  they  indicate 
that  all  of  the  acting 'mental  organs  are 
powerfully  excited ;  and,  as  it  is  common 
for  the  subjects  of  this  variety  to  be  strong 
men,  they  are  restrained  and  managed  with 
great  difficulty.  In  one  case  the  writer  had, 
it  was  necessary  to  bind  him  with  ropes. 
The  most  pathognomonic  manifestation  of 
this  variety  is  a  most  tormenting  dread  of 
danger,  and  a  disposition  in  some  cases,  to 
suicide  to  avoid  it.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  the  subject  above  alluded  to.  In 
another  case,  which  the  writer  witnessed, 
the  whole  dread  of  the  patient  was  of  future 
torment — ^he,  in  wild  and  frantic  calls  for 
help,  declared  that  the  devil  was  dragging 
his  soul  out  of  him.  The  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  frightfully  wild,  and  either 
desponding  with  ^pitiable  lamentations,  or 
of  defiance  and  battle,  depending  entirely 
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upon  the  imagined  character  and  power  of 
the  enemy. 

The  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  but  not  re- 
markably frequent ;  the  face  is  flushed ; 
the  voluntary  muscles  have  more  than  their 
normal  strength ;  the  hands  are  steady,  and 
sometimes  an  occasional  moisture  appears 
on  the  surface,  particularly  after  muscular 
efforts.  The  patient  recognizes  his  acquain- 
tances, and  will  answer  correctly  in  mono- 
sylables,  any  question  that  is  asked  him, 
except  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of  his 
hallucinations. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  incipient  stage, 
the  patient  sleeps  none  until  he  begins  to 
mend,  be  the  number  of  the  days  few  or 
many — a  morbid  vigilance  occupies  his 
whole  time.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  con- 
stant w^atch  upon  such  p|^tients,  for,  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  pursued  by  an 
enemy,  they  may  quit  the  house  and  ramble 
oflf,  or  possibly  commit  suicide.  The  patient 
of  the  writer,  before  alluded  to,  escaped 
from  his  keeper  or  nurse  and  ran  twenty - 
five  miles  in  one  night,  without  hat,  coat, 
vest,  or  shoes,  and  when  about  to  be  ar- 
rested, he  attempted  suicide. 

After  one  or  two  days  this  stage  is  termi- 
nated by  a  sound  sleep  and  a  return  to 
health,  or  else  in  the  stage  of  prostration. 

The  delirium  of  the  last  stage  passe  sinto 
incoherency — the  vigilance  into  stupor — the 
pulse  comes  down — the  skin  is  covered 
with  a  copious  and  clammy  perspiration 
— the  bowels  became  diarrheal,  and  the 
discharges  are  made  involuntarily;  coma 
succeeds,  and  then  death,  which  is  frequently 
of  an  apoplectic  character. 

3.  Second  stage  of  the  chronic  form  of 
DELIRIUM  TREMENS.— The  secoud  Stage  in  this 
variety  is  introduced  by  an  increase  of 
the  vertigo  and  mental  confusion,  or  in 
other  words,  it  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  delirium,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  wild 
aspect  of  the  patient's  countenance,  and  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  of  the  nearest  relatives 
and  most  sincere  friends. 

In  this  variety  there  is  a  constant  dispo- 
sition to  be  busy — to  act  as  though  he  had 
business  of  pressing  importance  to  require 
his  constant  attention,  and  this  leading  idea 
of  business  necessarily  renders  him  exceed- 
ingly impatient  under  restraint.  The  most 
pathognomonic  symptom  of  both  forms  of 
the  disease  is  insomnia,  but  in  this  no  time 
is  squandered,  for  the  patient  is  exceedingly 
busy — very  restless,  and  considered  it  a 
great  outrage  to  be  prevented  from  discharg- 
ing his  obligations. 

The  character  of  his  disposition  and  of  his 
illusions  depends  upon  the  structure  of  his 
mental  organization ;  in  general,  however, 
the  patient  is  peaceful — not  even  disposed 


to  fight  for  his  liberty,  and  yet  he  wiU  use 
his  utmost  strength  to  become  free,  urging 
important  business  as  his  motive.  If  cau- 
tion be  large,  and  tliis  stage  well  established, 
he  w^ill  manifest  the  utmost  dread  of  assas- 
sins, robbers  or  other  dangers,  and  if  he  be 
courageous,  he  will  battle  w^iih  them,  other- 
wise he  shows  the  utmost  alarm.  If  marvel- 
ousness  and  hope  are  well  developed,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  illusions  will  be  whimsical 
and  laughable — he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm 
of  insects,  or  he  is  invaded  by  an  army  of 
mice,  and  he  makes  battle  upon  them  with 
his  feet,  the  tones,  or  broom ;  or  he  is  full 
of  ribbons,  and  ne  draws  them  out  of  his 
mouth,  nose,  or  fingers. 

About  this  time  some  acceleration  of  his 
pulse  may  be  observed — ^his  body  has  be- 
come warmer,  but  his  extremities  are  still 
cold.  If  no  reUef  by  this  time  is  had,  he 
passes  into  the  third  stage,  which  is  indica- 
ted by  a  profuse  and  clammy  perspiration, 
with  an  increase  of  all  the  other  symptoms. 
The  tremor  of  the  hands  and  tongue  has 
greatly  increased;  the  tongue  is  still  moist, 
but  more  furred;  the  pulse  is  swollen,  but 
more  frequent;  the  countenance  expresses 
great  anxiety ;  the  urine  is  pale  and  scanty. 
Thus  these  symptoms  progress  until  the 
patient  expires  in  convulsions ;  or  possibly, 
his  delirium  increases,  with  subsultus  tendi- 
num,  and  thence  he  becomes  quiet,  and  dies 
without  a  struggle. 

When  the  disease  terminates  favorably, 
the  patient  passes  into  a  sound  sleep  during 
the  incipient  or  delirous  stage,  and  from  the 
latter,  he  usually  awakes  between  twelve 
and  eighteen  hours  in  a  state  of  convales- 
cence, but  he  is  pale,  exceedingly  feeble  and 
tremulous. 

Cause. — The  cause  of  the  acute  form  of 
delirium  tremens  is  the  constant  and  unre- 
mitting use  of  some  material  stimulus  upon 
a  highly  vital  organization,  or,  according  to 
Hall's  Zoonomia,  one  of  such  high  stimulus, 
that  more  cannot  be  borne  without  injury 
to  the  health.  This  stimulus  usually  con- 
sists of  spirituous  liquors,  but  it  may  be 
produced  oy  the  narcotic  poisons,  particu- 
larly by  opium. 

In  the  cnronic  form,  the  cause  consists  of 
a  suspension  of  a  stimulus  to  which  the 
nervous  system  had  become  accustomed,  in 
a  constitution  of  low  stimulus,  and  there- 
fore one  which  is  constantly  seeking  stimu- 
lus of  some  kind ;  and  when  the  brain  be- 
comes accustomed  to  any  one,  it  can  not 
act  normally  without  it.  Every  one  who 
uses  tobacco  is  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  But  in  this  case,  the  stimulus 
is  of  the  kind  named,  as  directly  producing 
the  acute  form  of  this  dise-ase.. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  taught  by  some 
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that  delirium  tiemens  is  not  confined  to 
tipplers  and  drunkards — that  it  may  be  pro- 
duced in  some  constitutions  by  mental 
anxiety  long  continued.  That  a  disease  re- 
sembling the  one  under  consideration  may 
be  thus  produced,  we  admit  to  be  probable, 
upon  the  authority  of  othe^,  but  we  have 
some  strong  facts  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  and  can  not  be  the  same 
disease. 

The  writer  has  probably  examined  criti- 
cally more  human  crania  than  any  other  in- 
dividual ever  did,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations  he  has  seen  the  cmnia  of 
many  men  who  bad  been  intemperate  to  the 
close  of  life.  In  those  o£  high  stimulus, 
intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
pro<\uces  a  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  atrophy 
of  the  cranium,  and  unmistakable  marks  of 
pericranial  inflammation.  He  has  the  cra- 
nium of  one  unparalleled  tippler  and  drunk- 
ard, which  is  remarkably  thin,  and  in  which 
eveu  the  temporal  sutures  are  obliterated. 
Under  the  process  of  hypertrophy,  the  native 
angularity  of  the  head  is  greatly  rounded. 
He  has  the  skull  of  an  Indian  which,  bj 
hypertrophy,  wears  the  form  of  high  civili- 
ization.  In  men  of  high  stimulus,  intempe- 
rance improves  the  beauty  of  the  head,  par- 
tic  ilarly  m  its  social  or  coronal  aspect ;  but 
it  is  certainly  at  the  expense  of  the  social 
and  moml  character. 

In  those  of  low  stimulus,  intemperance 
produces  atrophy  of  the  brain  and  hypertro- 
phy of  the  skull — that  is,  the  latter  becomes 
more  dense  and  thick. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
ceding facts  is,  that  the  action  of  the  brain, 
by  stimulus  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  is  in- 
creased with  those  of  high  stimulus,  and 
di^reased  with  those  of  low. 

Having  now  stated  the  cerebral  condition 
of  the  two  kinds  of  subjects  of  this  form  of 
disease  at  the  time  of  its  invasion,  no  one 
can  be  surprised  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
admit  that  merely  mental  anxiety  can  pro- 
duce it. 

Pathology  of  Delirium  Tremens. — Dr. 
Armstrong,  in  his  Lectures,  supposes  this 
disease  pnncipally  depends  upon  some  con- 
dition of  the  nerrous  system,  and  of  this 
condition  he  acknmvledges  that  he  knows 
nothing.  Dr.  Grecory  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
depends  upon  "exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
power."  Dr.  Eberle  regards  it  as  "  a  morbid 
activity  of  the  brain,  from  the  sudden  ab- 
straction of  a  habitual  stimulus,  by  which 
its  excitability  had  been  long  repressed  or 
blunted;'*  Dr.  Coates  considers  it  as  con- 
gisting  in  *'a  heightened  activity  of  the 
Knsorium,  from  the  generation,  as  it  would 
■eem,  of  an  inordinate  degree  of  vital  ac- 
tivity in  the  brain."    Dr.  iLlapp  thinks  it 


is  seated  in  the  stomach.  Dr. Watson  thinks 
that  the  essential  nature  of  this  disease  con- 
sists in  "  nervoua  irritationy"  and  Dr.  Carter 
virtually  confesses  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  it,  and  Dr. Watson  has  in  reality  done 
the  same. 

It  must  now  be  remembered  that  the  pre- 
ceding opinions  have  reference  alone  to 
what  we  denominate  chronic  delirium  tre- 
mens, because  no  other  variety  has  become 
known  to  the  profession.  With  this  ex- 
planation, we  have  a  few  passing  remarks 
to  make  upon  some  of  these  opinions.  Dr. 
Eberle's  opinion  is,  to  us,  exceedingly  in- 
consistant.  A  moi^id  activity  from  an  ab- 
straction of  stimulus !  This  is  like  making 
a  very  hot  fire  by  abstracting  its  fuel.  When 
men  become  drunk,  and  are  noisy  and  trou- 
blesome, is  it  not  because  of  a  morbid  ac- 
tivity of  the  brain  from  an  excess  of  stimu- 
lus? If  this  interrogotory  be  answered 
affirmatively,  then  his  opinion  is  erroneous 
bsolutely  inconsistent  with  the  most 


acceptable  doctrines  of  phyosiology. 

When  a  man  has  formed  a  habit  of  drink- 
ing, he  can  bear  comparatively  a  large  dose, 
but  after  having  been  habitually  intemperate 
for  many  years,  a  wine-glass  full  inebriates 
him.  Does  this  fact  not  prove  that  he  has 
exhausted  the  resisting  power  of  his  system 
or  brain?  Is  it  not  universally  conceded 
that  a  habit  of  intemperance  bug  indulged, 
breaks  down  and  shatters  the  constitution? 
If  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, then  compare  with  it  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Coates.  Has  drunkenness,  to  the  extent 
of  delerium  tremens,  ever  been  known  to 
generate  vital  activity?  We  leave  our 
readers  to  answer  this  question  for  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  preoeeding  opinions,  those  of  Greg- 
ory, Rlapp,  and  Watson,  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect-—each  of  them  contains  a  few  grains  of 
truth.  There  is,  in  the  chronic  form  of  the 
diseases,  an  "exhaustion  of  nervous  power," 
an  there  is,  also,  "nervous  irritability,"  but 
when  admitted,  what  do  they  explain,  with 
reference  to  the  pathology  of  the  disers^s? 
They  do  very  littie  more  than  indicate  that 
it  is  not  an  inflammatory  one.  Klapp  in- 
geniously supports  the  hypothesis  that  ths 
disease  is  of  the  stomach,  but  sliil,  upon  this 
conclusion,  the  phenomena  of  disease  caa 
not  be  explained. 

Before  proceeding  to'advance  our  opinionf 
upon  this  very  puzzling  subject,  webegleavs 
to  promise,  by  placing  before  our  readera  t 
few  facts  which  wich  we  esteem  as  having 
a  vital  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

In  commencing  thisereaties,  it  will  be  le- 
membered,  that  we  remarked  that  delirium 
tremensbore  a  stronger  rimilitude  to  cholem» 
than  could  possibly,  at  ^rst,  be  suspected. 
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I^  treating  of  the  specfic  cause  of  cholrea, 
weconsider  it  to  consist  of  an  abnormal  quan- 
tity of  carbon  in  the  blood,  which,  acting 
like  other  foreign  matter  in  the  sanguiferous 
circulation  produced  emesis  and  other  gastro- 
enteritic  disturbances.  Now,  take  into  con- 
sideration two  facts;  ardent  spirits  consist 
of  carbon  as  thir  basis,  and  the  subjects  of 
this  disease  are  constantly  drinking  them; 
and  now  for  some  other  facts:  It  is  well 
known  that  intemperate  men  are  frequently 
afliicted  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  that 
more  cases  of  cholera  morbus  occur  among 
them  than  among  any  other  classes  of  soci- 
ety. It  is  furthermore  true,  that  when  gas- 
tric disturbances  are  iifterrupted,  wethei 
spontaneously  or  by  improper  treatment,  in 
drunkards,  that  delirium  tremens  is  the  re- 
sult. 

Do  not  these  facts  show  a  coincidence  be- 
tween it  and  cholera,  of  a  character  too  re- 
markable for  either  of  them  to  occur  inde- 
pendently of  the  same  cause?  But  we  have 
not  expressed  the  whole  extent  of  the  sim- 
Oitude.  In  all  cases  of  cholera  there  is  copious 
perspiration,  and  occasionally,  in  the  absence 
of  both  puking  and  purging,  the  excess  of 
this  function  alone  runs  the  patient  into 
fatal  collapse;  and  one  of  the  most  marked 
symptoms  of  the  delinum  tremens  is  the 
copiousness  of  the  prespiration.  Again, 
in  cholera,  there  is  a  violet  or  leaderi-color 
of  the  skin.  Is  not  this  also  the  case  in  the 
last  stage  of  delirium  tremens? 

We  are  now  prepared  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  nature  of  delirium  tremens, 

In  the  acute  form,  the  remote  cause  is  a 
high  state  of  cerebral  action  long  mantained 
by  the  use  of  stimulating  potations,  and 
the  exciting  cause  in  such  an  accumulation 
of  carbon,  or  what  is  equivalent,  in  this  class 
of  subjects,  an  interruption  of  the  fat-produ- 
cing process,  whereby  the  carbon  in  the  blood 
becomes  excessive,  and  consequently  acts 
as  foreign  matter. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  this  disease,  the 
remote  cause  consists  in  that  shattered  or 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  svstera  which 
makes  the  use  of  an  unnatural  stimulus  es- 
sential to  the  normal  discharge  of  its  func- 
tions. The  exciting  cause  consists  of  an 
abstraction  of  this  stimulus,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  depurating  furictions  are  not 
properly  nor  sufficiently  carried  on.  More- 
over, carbon  has  already  accumulated  to  an 
excess  beyond  the  ability  of  the  respiratory 
function,  which  is  the  most  essential  to  life. 

If  an  excess  of  carbon  be  the  cause  of  de- 
lirium tremens,  as  it  is  of  cholera,  it  may  be 
asked  why,  instead  of  delirium,  there  is  not 
cholera.  We  answer;  this  is  sometimes  the 
case,  and  when  it  is  not,  the  condition  of 
the  brain  determines  otherwise.    In  the  first 


class,  the  brain  is  pre turnaturally  active,  and 
in  the  second,  it  is  much  enfeebled  and  pre- 
ternaturally  irritable.  But  in  neither  case 
is  the  assault  made  upon  the  organs  of  exter- 
nal relation,  or  those  of  animal  life,  as  every 
writer  has  mantained  it  to  be,  except  Dr. 
Klapp;  but  it  is  upon  the  ganglionic  system 
— the  organs  or  apparatuses  of  internal  re- 
lation. The  reflection  of  a  moment  will 
make  this  conclusion  apparent. 

When  the  organs  ol  external  relation 
become  functionally  deranged,  vegetative 
life  and  health  are,  comparatively,  but  little 
disturbed;  as  for  example,  in  mania,  mono- 
mania, catalepsy,  etc.  But  when  the  func- 
tions of  vegetative  or  ganglionic  system 
become  derange,  the  citadetof  life,  in  the 
abstract,  becomes  endangered,  as  in  function- 
al derangement  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
etc. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  delirium  tremens  is  as 
fatal  as  most  of  the  functional  derangements 
of  the  vegetative  system,  and  inasmuch  as 
we  think  that  we  have  absolutely  sliown 
that  it  originates  in  it,  we  must  give  it  a 
place  among  them. 

In  the  production  of  this  disease,  there  are 
two  causes  in  operation — the  action  of  the 
stimulus  upon,  or  its  withdrawal  from,  the 
apparatus  of  animal  life,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  carbon  in  the  fanguiferou$  system. 
Hence,  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
ganglionic  system,  and  when  the  result  is 
not  delirium,  in  consequence  of  the  breach 
made  upon  the  nerves  of  animal  life,  it  will 
be  cholera,  or  some  other  gatsro-enteritic  dis- 
turbance, therefore,  is  as  much  symptomatic 
as  that  of  fever.  Now,we  have  another  ques- 
tion to  solve — which  portion  of  the  nervous 
mass  of  animal  life  sympathizes  with  the  veg- 
etative? So  far  as  concerns  the  mental  man-^ 
ifcstations,  we  believe  that  it  is  the  niesoce- 
phalae,  and  with  reference  to  the  spasms,  it 
is  the  medulla  and  the  cerebello -spinal  sys- 
tem. For  a  further  view  of  this  subject, 
see  pathology  of  insanity. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  occurs  to 
us  as  favorable  to  the  doctrine,  that  long 
continued  mental  anxiety  will  produce  deli- 
rium tremens,  which  is  this:  mental  anxiety 
produces  mental  abstraction,  and  conse- 
quently some  neglect  of  the  pulm'^narv  func- 
tion. The  liver,  too,  soon  became  derang- 
ed, and  this  partial  failure  in  both  thr  lungs 
and  liver  may  possibly  result  in  a  defec- 
tive depuration  of  the  venous  blood.  But 
still,  there  is  wanting  those  pre-exis  inp  con- 
ditions of  the  brain  which  we  have  described 
as  constant  attendants  upon  the  intern  i^rate. 

Long-continued  mental  anxiety  produces 
in  the  writer  gastro-enteritic  dipturbences, 
which  are  attended  with  a  pain  in  the  head, 
that  has,  several  times  in  his  life,  run  into  a 
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high  state  of  delirium;  and  yet,  every  other 
symptom  of  delirium  tremens  was  absent. 
These  paroxysms  with  him  have  never  con- 
tinued longer  than  twenty-four  hours. 
^  Diagnosis. — Those  who  arejnot  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manifestations  ot  cerebral  de- 
rangment,  may,  possibly,  without  some  spe- 
dal  instruction,  confound  this  disease  with 
meningitis,  mania,  or  febrile  delirium.  The 
resemblance  between  the  acute  form  of  this 
disease  and  meningitis,  is  Ametimes  very 
strong,  so  much  so,  as  to  render  the  diag- 
nosis, in  many  cases,  very  difficult;  but  in 
the  latter,  there  is  more  febrile  disturbance 
and  an  abscenoe  of  imaginary  dangers  or 
enemies.  Sometimes  it  is,  however,  con- 
joine<i  with  meningitea,  when,  of  course, 
there  will  be  a  complication  of  the  symp- 
toms. Indeed,  we  have  sometimes  suspect- 
ed that  this  form  is  generally  more  or  less 
meningitic;  but  our  susjpision  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  marks  of  inflammation  upon 
the  crania  of  this  class  of  patients,  who 
lived  intemperate  to  the  close  of  life. 

From  the  chronic  form,  mania  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  greater  incoherence,  by 
its  more  gradual  approach,  by  its  less  con- 
cern for  business  matters,  and  its  being  less 
tormented  by  imaginary  enemies  and  dan- 
gers ;  tremor,  too,  is  a  much  less  frequent  at- 
tendant upon  it. 

The  presence  of  fever,  in  febrile  delirium, 
will  distinguish  it  from  the  chronic  form  of 
this,  more  particularly  when  considered  in 
connection  with  a  much  greater  independ- 
ence of  the  fantastic  hallucination  of  the 
latter.  As  febrile  mania  is  without  that 
wild  and  frantic  dread  of  enemies,  which 
distingnishes  acute  delirium  tremens,  they 
need  not  to  be  confounded. 

But  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient 
should  be  ascertained  if  possible. 

Proc  NOBIS. — The  acute  form  of  this  dis- 
ease is  attended  with  much  danger,  and  it 
consists  in  its  strong  liability  to  run  into 
coma  or  ajpoplexy.  Another  danger  that 
attends  it  is  suicide;  and  yet,  when  prop- 
erly met  in  the  incipient  or  the  earlier  part 
of  the  delirious  stage,  it  is  quite  managea- 
ble when  simple  or  uncomplicated. 

The  chronic  form  of  this,  like  the  same 
form  of  other  maladies,  is  not  immediate- 
ly dangerous;  but  ultimately  it  generally 
proves  fatal — indirectly,  at  least,  by  produ- 
cing great  debility,  or  a  preparation  of  the 
system  for  an  attack  of  some  other  disease 
that  suddenly  proves  fatal.  Very  few  cases 
of  this  form  have  many  returns  of  the  dis- 
ease without  a  great  impairment  of  some 
important  viscus,  and  the  liver  is  the  one 
that  is  most  likely  to  suffer  by  the  vicarious 
labor  imposed  upon  it  from  a  failure  of  the 
lungs  in  its  depurating  function. 


Treatment. — When  called  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  attack,  theife  will  usually  be 
found  delirium,  or  more  or  less  spasmodic 
action.  Should  delirium  only  be  present, 
administer  a  cathartic)  place  the  patient  in 
a  recumbent  position,  and  make  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  head,  with  warmth  and  nic- 
tion  to  the  feet.  If  gastric  derangement  be 
present,  treat  it  as  heretofore  referred  to. 

After  the  operation  of  the  cathartic, 
agents  must  be  administered  to  quiet  the 
nervous  system,  produce  a  determination  to 
the  surface,  and  cause  sleep.  For  this  pur- 
pose antispasmodics  and  sedatives  must  be 
given,  among  whidi  we  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  equal  parts  of  Tincture  of  Va- 
lerian, Tincture  of  Castor,  Laudanum,  and 
Spirits  of  Nitre,  from  one  to  two  drachms 
ot  which  may  be  given  every  hour,  and 
continued  until  sleep  is  produced. 

Should  the  attack  commence  with  convul- 
sions, give  fifteen  drops  of  the  Tincture  of 
(Jelseminum  every  fifteen  minutes  or  half  • 
hour,  lengthening  the  intervals  between 
each  dose,  and  continue  its  use  until  spas- 
modic action  begins  to  subside,  when  its 
use  must  be  omitted,  and  resumed  again 
only  when  the  spasms  re-appear  or  increase 
in  severity.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
removal  of  the  spasms,  administer  a  cathar- 
tic, and  subsequently  pursue  the  same  treat- 
ment as  above. 

In  cases  where  patients,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  under  the  influence  of 
sedatives,  or  even  after  having  slept,  strong- 
ly crave  liquors,  it  will  be  prudent  to  cau- 
tiously allow  them  the  moderate  use  of 
some  stimulants  to  which  they  have  been 
unaccustomed,  at  regular  intervals,  which 
should  be  lengthened  as  far  as  possible,  oi 
as  the  case  will  admit.  After  tne  more  ac- 
tive symptoms  have  been  overcome,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  placed  upon  tonics,  among 
which  we  prefer  an  infusion  of  Hydrastis. 

It  must  DC  renjembered  that  when  sleep 
has  been  produced,  the  patient  must,  for 
no  purnose  whatever,  be  disturbed,  unless 
it  partaKe  of  the  nature  of  coma,  as  indica- 
ted by  heavy  breathing,  weak  pulse,  cold, 
clammy  sweat,  etc.;  in  which  case  he  may 
be  aroused  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
stimulants  administered. 
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IMPALEMENT  UPON  A  PITGHFORK- 
HANDLE  ENTERING  PER  VAGINA; 
RECOVERY. 

Dr.  Sargent,  of  Worcester,  reported  the 
case,  which  had  occurred  in  his  practice 
nearly  two  years  ago.  A  lady,  of  about 
37  years  of  age,  who  had  bourne  several 
children,  the  last  about  thiee  years  pieyi- 


murmur  in  left  chest  from  the  pain  in  its  ex- 
pansion, the  percussion  remaining  good. 

The  puUe  stood  at  120  for  several  days, 
and  the  opiates  were  continued  about  as  long. 

The  injury  was  inflicted  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1851,  and  Dr.  S.  was  in  daily  at- 
tendance for  nine  days ;  and,  occasionally, 
afterwards,  for  three  weeks.  The  recovery 
was  entirely  favorable,  the  patient  being 
left  only  with  ta  ill-united  fracture  of  the 
first  rib,  over  which  there  was  some  pain- 
ful swelling  for  several  weeks,  which  ulti- 
mately^ subsided,  leaving  an  oseous  promi- 
nence in  the  supraclavicular  region,  in  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  scaleni  muscles. — 
Worceattr  Jovmal  of  Mididnc, 
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ous  to  the  injury  «bout  to  be  mentioned, 
and  whose  menstrual  period  had  been  about 
a  week  before,  her  bowels  also  being  in  good 
lax  condition,  in  sliding  down  from  a  hay- 
loft, impaled  herself  upon  the  handle  of  a 
pitchfork,  which  passed  in  at  her  vagina  to 
the  length  of  twenty- two  inches,  when  her 
feet  struck  the  ground.  The  handle  was  im- 
mediately withdrawn,  the  patient  carried 
into  the  house,  and  Dr.  S.,  sent  for.  He 
found  the  patient,  half  an  hour  after  the  in- 
jury, lying  on  her  back,  with  the  thighs  flex- 
ed, and  the  skin  cool,  pale,  and  moist  (  as  if 
from  fright },  and  the  pnlse  not  much  accel- 
erated. There  was  no  external  injury,  and 
no  physical  evidence  of  efi'usion  into  abdo- 
men or  thorax ,  and  no  urine  nor  faeces  on  the 
garments,  nor  about  the  person,  nor  on  the 
field  of  the  accident,  nor  on  the  handle  of  the 
fork.  There  was  some  blood  flowing  from 
yagina.  Patient  passed  water  during  the 
risit,  and  it  was  not  stained  with  blood. 
She  complained  most  of  pain  in  the  left  tho- 
rax, on  a  line  withithe  scapula.  Dr.  S.  saw 
the  handle  of  the  fork,  which  was  rounded, 
a  little  largezfat  the  end  than  otherwhere,  per- 
fectfuUy  smooth,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  showed  distinctly  the  stain  of  blood  up 
to  an  abrupt  line,  twenty-two  inches  from 
the  end. 

Dr.  S.  theorized,  in  this  case,  that  the 
instrument  must  have  perforated  the  vagina 
at  its  upper  part  to  the  left,  and  gone  be- 
tween the  uterus  and  rectum.  [If  it  had 
gone  to  the  right,  it  would  have  perforated 
the  caecum.]  The  form  of  the  instrument 
would  make  it  much  easier  for  it  to  pass  be- 
tween than  to  perforate  organs,  and  Dr.  S. 
supposed  that  it  had  passed  in  front  of  the 
kidney,  behind  the  spleen  and  between  the 
diaphragm  and  false  ribs,  peeling  up  the  cos- 
tal pleura  till  it  reached  the  scaleni  muscles. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  case,  which 
ahowed  a  fracture  of  the  first  rib,  while,  also, 
there  was  at  no  time  any  effusion  into 
the  chest,  proved  this  diagnosis  correct. 
Supposing  tnat  the  greatest  safety  of  the  pa- 
tient was  in  what  might  be  called /orc£(2  rest. 
Dr.  S.  gave  her  one  grain  of  morphia  (by 
estimate),  and  bound  her  chest  firmly  w^itfi 
a  broad  bandage  of  new  flannel,  placing  a 
towel,  wet  in  cold  water,  between  this  and 
the  skin.  The  morphia  was  repeated  in  an 
hour,  and  one-thira  of  a  grain  three  hours 
after.  Patient  passed  water  repeatedly  in 
first  twenty-four  hours,  without  trouble  and 
without  blood,  and  passed  coagula  from  the 
ragina.  The  day  following,  there  was  em- 
physema above'left  clavicle;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, crepitus  in  left  axilla  high  up,  as  if 
from  fracture  of  bone.  There  was  at  no 
time  any  evidence  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy, 
though  there  was  deficiency*  of  respiratory 


SUGAR  OF  MILK  AS  AN  ARTICLE 
OF  FOOD  IN  CONSUMPTION  AND 
OTHER  PULMONARY  DISEASES. 

BT  JAMES  TUBNBXJLL,   M.D. 
PHTflClAN  TO  THB  UVKKPOOb  ROYAL  XltFIRVART. 

Those  who  are  familiar  w^ith  Liebig'a 
works  are  aware  that  he  established,  several 
years  ago,  the  fact  that  all  the  various  sub- 
stances used  as  food  belong  to  one  of  two 
classes — the  azotized,  or  plastic,  which  form 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  replace  the 
worn-out  tissues;  and  the  non-azotized,  or 
combustive,  which  furnish  food  for  the 
lungs,  supporting  respiration  and  animal 
heat.  Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which  he 
also  established,  that,  though  the  fibrin* 
albumen,  and  casein,  which  constitute  th$ 
chief  of  the  first  or  arotized  class  of  alimen- 
tary substances,  exist  in  vegetable  as  well 
as  animal  food,  animals  have  not  the  power 
of  forming  in  their  own  bodies  any  of  thoai 
azotized  alimentary  principles.     Thev  ate 

Srimarily  derived  from  the  vegetable  kinff- 
om ;  and  the  digestive  organs  of  animalt 
have  no  power  of  producing  them,  but 
merely  of  assimilating  what  has  been 
already  formed  by  plants,  or  previously 
drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  bv  somt 
other  animal.  These  views  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  when  they  were  first 
advanced;  nut  their  correctness  is  now 
generally  admitted,  and  there  is  no  essential 
difference  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
fibrine  procured  from  vegetables  and  that 
obtained  from  the  fle^h  or  blood  of  an  ani* 
mal,  or  between  vegetable  and  animal  albttr 
men  or  casein. 

Of  the  other  class  of  alimentary  substan- 
ces— the  non-azotized — the  chief  use  of 
which  is  to  supply  food  for  respiration  and 
the  support  of  animal  heat,  the  principal 
are  starch,  sugar,  oil  or  fat,  and  alcholit 
liquors.  These  unite  with  the  oxygen  B\h 
sorbed  at  the  lungis,  and  are  the  chief  soui# 
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of  the  carbonic  acid  and  watery  yapor  given 
off  by  these  or^ns.  They  are,  in  fact, 
burnt  by  a  process  of  slow  combustion, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  the  high  tem- 
perature of  animals. 

it  appeared  to  me  that,  as  this  function  of 
the  lungs  roust  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
impeded  in  all  nulmonary  diseases,  and  as 
coot-liver  oil  had  D3en  found  so  beneficial  in 
that  particular  disease,  consumption,  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained  by  selecting  from 
this,  the  non-azotized  or  combustive  class  of 
alimentary  substances,  such  of  them  as 
would  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  unite 
readily  with  the  oxygen  absorbed  at  the 
lungs ;  and  thus,  in  i&  disabled  condition 
of  these  orgjoins,  to  facilitate  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions. 

1  was  thus  led  to  enquire  which  of  the 
non-azotized  or  combustive  class  of  alimen- 
tary articles  are  most  readily  dig^ted,  and 
have  the  greatest  affinity  for  oxygen.  Sugar 
of  milk  is  an  article  belonging  to  this  class 
of  aliments,  which  nossess  these  properties 
in  a  high  degree,  ana  is  deserving  of  more 
attention  than  it  has  vet  received  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food.  I  shall  therefore  state  a  few 
&cts  resjpecting  it,  which  geem  to  me  suffi- 
dentlv  interesting  to  be  worthy  of  being 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of 
sugar-cane  sugar,  milk  sugar,  and  grape 
0pgar.  Thev  are  closely  allied  in  composi- 
tion, though  they  diner  considerably  in 
chemical  properties.  All  kinds  of  milk 
contain  sugar  of  milk ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  asses'  milk,  which  has  already 
had  a  greater  reputation  than  any  other 
kind,  as  an  article  of  food  in  consumption 
and  other  pulmonary  diseases,  contains  the 
larsest  proportion,  relative  to  the  caseous 
and  oleaginous  principles,  of  any  kind  of 
milk.  Mrhey,  which  consists  almost  entirely 
of  sugar  of  milk,  has  also  been  found  a  use- 
ful article  of  diet  in  consumptive  cases. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  milk  sugar,  we  also  find  that  it 
oas  so  strong  an  attraction  for  oxygen,  that, 
when  dissolved  with  an  alkali,  it  has  the 
power  of  reducing  more  or  less  completely 
flome  of  the  metalic  oxides.  It  is  readily 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  which,  being  an 
alkaline  fluid  containing  oxide  of  iron,  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  conditions  for  its  oxy- 
gjenation.  Besides  this,  its  composition  is 
such,  that  it  must  be  readily  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  There  is  only  one 
other  point  in  relation  to  its  fitness  to  sup- 
ply material  for  respiration,  which  I  shall 
at  present  notice.  It  is  the  fact,  originally 
^  imled  out  by  Liebig,  and  now  admitted 

^  physiolo^ts,  that  one  of  the  great  offices 
the  liver  is  the  preparation  of  combustive 
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material  for  the  respiratpry  process.  This 
is  a  point  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
kept  m  view  by  medical  men ;  but  it  is  one 
of  great  practical  interest,  when  we  consider 
that  the  function  of  the  lungs  and  that  of 
the  liver  are  so  intimately  connected  and 
mutually  dependent,  that  derangement  of 
the  secreting  function  of  the  latter  must 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  former,  and 
may  not  improbably  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  a  tubercular  state  of  the  blood. 
The  liver  prepares  the  combustive  materials 
for  respiration ;  and  of  this  there  are  two 
sources,  one  being  the  w^orn-out  tissues  of 
the  body,  the  hydrocarbonaceous  part  of 
which  forms  bile,  and,  being  reabsorbed,  is 
consumed  at  the  lungs;  the  other  is  the 
saccharine  and  fatty  matters  of  the  food, 
which  are  consumed  in  a  similar  way.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  liver  has  not 
only  the  power  of  preparing  the  latter,  but 
also  of  forming  saccharine  at  least,  if  not 
oleaginous  matter,  from  the  blood.  A  de- 
fect in  this  power  may  be  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  tubercular  diseases;  and  if  we 
can,  by  giving  a  ready-formed  oil,  which  is 
stored  up  at  certain  times  in  the  liver  of  the 
codfish,  rectify  to  a  great  extent  any  defect 
in  its  action,  so  far  at  least  as  the  oleaginous 
material  for  respiration  is  concerned,  there 
is  good  reason  to  expect  that  still  more  may 
be  gained  by  giving,  in  a  ready -formed 
state,  the  other  combustive  material,  the 
saccharine. 

The  facts  I  have  brought  forward  have 
led  me  to  use  sugar  of  milk  in  the  treatment 
of  consumption ;  and,  as  1  have  seen  benefit 
from  its  uee,  I  wish  to  recommend  it  as  an 
article  of  food  deserving  of  more  attention 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  than  it  has 
yet  received.  I  believe  also  that  they  em- 
oraoe  an  important  principle,  applicaDle  to 
the  dietetic  treatment  of  other  dif cities. — 
A680C.  Med,  Jour,  J  June  24, 1853. 
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OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  EXTRACT  OF 
HYOSCYAMUS  AND  OIL  OF  SAS- 
SAFRAS, IN  SOME  OF  THE  MISFOR- 
TUNES  ATTENDANT  IN  PREGNAN- 
CY. 

BT  a.  TH0MP809»  M.D.,   OP  MISS. 

I  have  selected  the  above  as  the  subject  of 
my  paper,  because  I  imagine  I  can  ofier  up- 
on this  subject  something  that  is  new,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  useful  in  prac- 
tice. Venr  shortly  after  commencing  the 
practice  of  medicine,  by  a  favorable  state  of 
circumstances  I  got  introduced  into  a  pret- 
ty extensive  practice  in  midwifery;  and 
was  soon  led  to  regiet  the  want  of  more  ef- 
ficient  means  for  relieving  many  of  the  ills  . 
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which  are  often  associated  with  the  preg- 
nant condition  than  the  medical  sciences  at 
that  time  furnished.     Opiates,  it  is  true,  af- 
forded alleviation  ;  hut  generally  at  the  ex- 
Sense  of  some  other  form  of  suffering,  or 
isadvantage;  such  as  checking  the  natural 
secretions — disturbance  of  the  head,  etc. 
On  one  occasion,  while  waiting  upon  a  te- 
dious case  of  labor,  I  amused  myself,  along 
with  the  matrons  present,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pipe  rather  freely ;  and  suffered  a 
good  deal  of  vertigo  as  a  consequence.     In 
ine  course  of  the  conversation  which  this 
incident  gave  rise  to,  one  of  the  company 
observed,  that  the  dry  bark  of  sassafras  com- 
bined with  tobacco,  would  effectually  pre- 
vent its  unplea^nt  efiecls  upon  the  head. 
I  laid  this  up  in  my  mind,  and  on  the  first 
opportunity   made    the  experiment;    and 
found  it  eminently  true,  the  sassafras  not 
only  preventing  the  injurious  efiects  of  to- 
bacco, but  speedily  removing  them  when 
produced.    1  tested  this  lepeatedly,  by  smo- 
king in  a  strong  ^ipe  until  my  head  was 
very  disagreeably  impressed,  and  then  re- 
loading with  a  mixture  of  sassafras  bark ; 
a  few  puffs  of  which  invariably  dispelled 
all  unpleasant  sensations.    I  had  now  sat- 
isfied myself  that  sassafras  was  an  anti-' 
narcotic,  so  far  as  tobacco  was  concerned, 
and  resolved  to  test  its  powers  upon  some 
other  narcotic  stimulant,  and  first  selected 
the  hyoscyamus.     I  added  a  drop  of  oil  of 
sassafras  to  every  two  grains  of  extract  of 
hyoscyamus,  and  made  it  into  pills  by  the 
assistance  of  fiour,  and  tested  it  first  upon 
myself.    Being  very  suoceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  nervous  stimulants,  I  began  by 
taking  one  common  sized  pill,  and  increased 
the  dose  until  I  took  five  at  once,  without 
producing  any  other  effect  than  a  most  de- 
lightful sleep — such  as  I  had  not  enjoyed 
since  when  a  child  I  used  to  fall  down  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  tree  when  tired  of  play. 
I  now  believed  I  had  obtained  the  desidera- 
tum for  which  I  had  been  wishing ;  and  ex- 
perience fully  verified  my  anticipations.    It 
acted  like  a  charm  in  soothing  the  excited 
nerves,  and  saved  my  parturient  patients  of 
nearly  all   suffering  except  the  necessary 
throes  of  labor.    For  some  time  I  was  un- 
certain whether  the  narcotic  property  of  the 
henbane  was  wholly  counteracted,  or  only 
lessened,  by  the  sassafras ;  but  a  mischiev- 
ous little  girl  solved  this  question  for  me. 
Her  mother  being  pregnant  and  suffering 
much  from  costiveness  and  erratic  pains,  I 
made  a  syrup  of  butternut,  to  which  I  ad- 
ded sixty  grains  of  hyoscyamus  and  thirty 
drops  of  oil  of  sassafras  to  the  half  pint; 
and  directed  a  tablesDOonful  to  be  taken  of- 
ten enough  to  keep  ner  comfortable.    Her 
ittle  daughter,  seeing  her  take  it  frequently 


supposed  it  whs,  of  course,  something  ^ood, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  rest  of  the  lami- 
ly,  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  bottle,  and, 
finding  it  sweet,  drank  all  that  remained ; 
which  was  over  a  gill,  and  contained  at  least 
thirty  grains  of  hyoscyamus.    Her  mother 
was  at  first  f^ghtened,  and  sent  to  the  field 
tor  a  boy  to  go  after  me,  but,  seeing. no  im- 
mediate unpleasant  effects  from  the  medi- 
cine, concluded  to  wait  awhile.    The  child 
after  a  little  while  got  into  a  crib  and  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  quietly  and  naturally  for 
about  three  hours,  when  the  cathartic  effects 
of  the  butternut  aroused  her.    No  injuri- 
ous effects  followed.    I  was  now  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  sassafras  rendered  the  hyos- 
cyamus entirely  innocent,  and  have  ever 
since  given  it  in  just  such  quantity  as  to 
secure  an  immunity  from  stifi&ring.  I  never 
pushed  it  to  the  extent  that  the  child  did 
but  on  one  occasion.    In  1835,  when  Uie 
cholera  was  prevailing  so  fatally  on  Round 
Lick  Creek,  in  Smith  county,  while  at  Mrs. 
Hearn's,  where  there  were  two  corpses  in 
the  house,  and  one  in  the  kitchen,  and  sev- 
eral more  in  a  dyin^  condition,  a  stout  ne- 
gro man  while  walking  across  the  yard  wi^ 
a  spade  on  his  shoulder,  intended  to  be  used 
in  preparing  graves,  was  attacked  with  such 
violent  cramps  as  to  cause  him  to  scream 
out.     The  spasm  was  of  the  colic  kind, 
making  his  lower  extremities  and  body  as 
rigid  as  if  frozen.    I  happened  to  have  a 
bottle  of  the  above  syrup  in  my  pockety 
which  I  had  prepared  for  a  lady  wno  had 
been  confined  the  previous  evening,  and 
whom  I  intended  visiting  in  my  round; 
and  immediately  save  him  about  four  oun- 
ces, containing  a  least  forty  grains  of  hyos- 
cyamus.   In  a  few  minutes  the  spasm  re- 
laxed, and  he  assisted  all  day  in  buryi|ig 
the  dead.    I  don't  give  this  as  a  case  of 
cholera ;  I  did  not  consider  it  as  such ;  and 
jeiy  it  doubtless  was  produced  by  the  joint 
influence  of  cholera  influence  end  fear.    I 
did  give  it  though  in  genuine  cases  of  chol- 
era, and  always  with  the  effect  of  relieving 
the  spasms,  provided  the  stomach,  retain- 
ed it  a  few  minutes :  but  unfortunately  It 
was  often  rejected  before  it  had  time  to 
produce  any  impression. 

Having  ascertained  the  controlling  poyr* 
er  which  the  remedy  was  capable  of  exert- 
ing over  many  forms  of  disease  arising  from 
morbid  inervation,  and  looking  upon  most 
cases  of^  abortios  and  premature  labor,  as . 
originating  from  that  cause;  I  expected  it 
to  prove  valuable  in  their  treatment,  and 
Was  not  disappointed  wheal  brought  it  to 
the  test  of  experience.    I  have  now  used. it 
in  all  cases  of  this  kind  liappening  in  a,* 
pretty  large  practice  for  about  twenty-five, 
years,  and  having  more  calls  than  usual  in 
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the  same  amount  of  general  practice,  my 
sucoess  haying  given  me  some  notoriety  in 
that  line ;  and  liecoUect  of  no  case  of  uil- 
uie,  where  I  was  called  in  preyious  to  the 
occurience  of  considerable  expulsive  uterine 
contraction.  But  as  ea^ea  are  more  im- 
piessiye  than  mere  general  obfervations,  I 
will  in  a  very  concise  manner  give  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  which  have  been  treat- 
ed with  this  remedy. 

Cass  1st.— 1835,  Smith  county,  Rev. 
Charles  Ledbetter's  negro  woman,  aged  30 
commenced  bearing  children  at  15— had 
five  in  Quick^  succession,  after  which  she 
•aborted  five  times  between  the  6th  and  7th 
monih;  commenced  ^ving  the  medicine, 
viz:  the  hyoecyamus  and  sassafras,  at  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  and  continued  it  six 
weeks.  She  went  to  the  full  period,  but 
bad  a  dead  child,  after  winch  she  had  four 
living  ddldien. 

Cass  2d. — 1840,  S.  Berdine*s  negro  wo- 
man, aged  35,  had  two  children  when  very 
young,  and  had  aborted  nearly  every  year 
since,  between  the  third  and  fourth  month 
«— commenced  giving  the  medicine  as  soon 
as  she  was  known  to  be  pregnant  and  gave 
it  until  the  period  of  quickening.  She  went 
her  full  timf^— hada  fine  living  child;  a  year 
after  again  became  pregnant,  nve  the  n.ei- 
idoe  with  the  same  result,  aner  which  she 
ceased  bleeding. 

Cass  dd.— 1843,  Mrs.  S. ,  married  at 

15 ;  ^  had  two  living  children,  then  three  mis- 
carriages in  succession  about  the  sixth 
month,  commenced  the  medicine  a  while 
before  the  catastrophe  was  expected,  con- 
tinued it  foor  week»— did  well  and  contin- 
ued afterward  to  bear  living  children. 

Cass  4th. — Mrs.  D ,  Wilson  county. 

married  youna,  had  a  living  child,  which 
died ;  after  which  she  aborted  every  year. 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  about  the  third 
month.  Commenced  the  medicine  as  soon 
as  piegnaocj  was  known,  and  continued 
until  after  quickening— had  a  fine  child  at 
the  fall  time.  Three  years  after  had  anoth- 
er—both still  living. 

Cass  5th. — Mrs.  C ,  married  at  14 — 

had  two  children,  after  which  she  had  se- 
vere flooding  about  every  six  months  for 
four  or  five  years.  She  did  not  consider 
them  abortions — said  they  came  on  a  week 
or  two  after  she  ought  to  have  been  unwell. 

I  requested  her  in  case  of  another  attack, 
to  save  aU  that  passed  until  I  could  he  sent 
for;  which  she  did.  It  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  blood  only,  but  upon  putting  it 
m  a  vessel  of  water,  I  discovered  something 
like  an  orgpinized  mass,  and  placing  this  is 
a  fresh  basin  of  water  I  hadf  presented  the 
finest  spedmen  of  an  embryo  I  ever  saw. — 
It  was  about  the  size  of  the  chick  on  the 


eighth  or  ninth  day  of  incubation,  and  very 
much  resembled  one.  There  was  an  umbil- 
ical cord  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
the  size  of  a  wheat  straw,  and  a  placenta, 
perhaps  two  and  a  half  inches  across  the 
disc,  presenting  on  the  maternal  sur.ace  a 
most  beautiful  floculent  appearance  while 
floating  in  the  water.  Gestation  in  this 
case  could  not  have  existed  more  than  thir- 
ty-five days.  1  gave  her  a  supply  of  the 
medicine  and  direced  to  commence  taking 
it  immediately  after  missing  a  menstriial 
period.  She  did  so,  and  next  year  bad  a 
living  child. 

Case  6th. — ^Thomas  Edward^s  neno  wo- 
man, agedabout  25  years,  commenced  breed- 
ing  quite  young  and  had  miscanied  nearly 
every  year  since  at  about  the  fifth  month. — 
Commenced  giving  the  medicine  as  soon  as 
she  felt  the  child,  and  gave  it  regularly  for 
a  month,  and  afterward  whenever  she  fedt 
pain  in  her  back.  Went  the  full  ]eriod 
and  did  well.     Has  Fince  had  another. 

Case  7th.-^A  sister  of  the  last,  belong- 
ing to  the  minor  heirs  of  £.  Heam,  was 
similarly  unfortunate ;  had  had  many  mis* 
carria^  about  the  third  month.  Commenc- 
ed giving  her  the  mediciLe  as  soon  as  preg- 
nancy was  known  and  continued  it  uniil 
quickening.     Did  well, 

Many  other  similar  cases  could  be  given, 
but  these  are  deemed  sufficient.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  the  above  cases  child- 
beaAing  was  commenced  quite  young;  and 
my  recollection  is  that  all  were  of  a  lax  fi- 
bre and  nervous  temperament.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  above,  and  similar  cases, 
the  forms  of  the  medicine  are  varied  to  stit 
the  inclination  of  the  patient,  some  prefer- 
ring that  of  pills,  and  others  a  syrup  ;  and 
the  quantity  was  also  proportioned  to  their 
susceptibilities.  Other  remedies  were  alfo 
added,  to  meet  such  indications  as  present- 
ed—usually nothing  more  however  than  a 
little  blue  mass  when  the  liver  was  torpid, 
or  butternut  when  there  was  slowne^^s  cf 
the  bowels.  To  sum  up  the  purpofe  for 
which  I  give  the  above  remedy — I  u^e  it 
in  all  cases  of  threatened  abortion,  when 
not  caused  by  accidents  or  severe  sickness. 
I  use  it  for  all  the  nameless  pains,  acheis 
and  disquietudes  attendant  on  conception 
and  gestation.  I  give  it  to  prevent,  and  to 
remove  when  present,  premature  and  errat- 
ic pains  in  the  latter  stage  of  pregnancy. — 
In  fact,  in  all  cases  in  which  I  am  previous- 
ly spoken  to,  I  put  the  patient  upon  its  use 
a  week  or  more  before  tne  expected  confine- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  ex- 
oesmve  nervous  excitement  of  the  general 
system,  especially  of  the  os  uteri — thus  pic- 
paring  it  to  yield  kindly  to  uterine  contrac- 
tion—and after  delivery,  I  give  it  to  soothe 
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the  excited  system,  and  prevent  those  spas- 
modic contractions,  called  after  pains.  I 
know  that  many  consider  these  pains  to  be 
necessary  and  salutary,  but  females  with 
first  children,  when  the  tonic  contraction 
of  the  uterus  is  good,  don't  have  them ;  and 
I  also  know  that  l.i  after  labors,  they  have 
in  my  practice  done  very  well  without  them. 

I  ha^'e.  perhaps,  already  made  this  com- 
munication improperly  long;  but  cannot 
well  forbear  giving  one  more  very  interest- 
ing case,  of  a  different  character  from  the 
above. 

Jan.  of  1849,  I  was  called  on  by  a  Mr. 

B ,  who  had  lately  moved  within  six 

miles  of  me,  and  with  whom  I  had  no  pre- 
vious acquaintance,  who  wished  me  to 
3iase  his  wife  to  abort.  He  informed  me 
(which  I  aftirward  found  to  b3  correct  from 
other  so irces,)  that  his  wife  had.  the  pre- 
vious year,  cime  to  the  full  period  of  preg- 
nanes, and  that  although  he  had  the  servi- 
ces of  several  experienced  accouchers,  they 
were  unab  e  to  deliver  her  without  literal- 
ly ta'dne  the  child  to  pieces,  and  that  they 
Ln^ortned  him  that  his  wife  never  could 
sring  fori^h  a  living  child.  He  also  inform- 
ed me  that  two  of  her  married  sisters  had 
to  have  their  children  delivered  in  this 
manner. 

I  consented  to  visit  his  wife,  telling  him 
it  the  same  tim**,,  that  I  did  not  expect  to 
procure  abortion.     I  found  her  a  fine  look- 
.ng  lady,  rather  short  for  her  weight — ^large 
muscular  developments,  and  flesh  unusually 
firm.    1  mad?  an  examination  per  vaginum. 
Mid  found,  indeed,  but  very  little  space, 
owing  principally  to  the  fullness  and  firm- 
ness of  the  soft  parts.     But  my  conclusion 
was,  that  there  was  bony  room  sufficient 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  common  sized 
head.     I  accordingly  positively  refused  to 
proc  ire  abortion ;  but  expressed  myself  con- 
fule.itlv  that  I  could  put  her  upon  a  regi- 
men that  would  enable  her  to  ha^-e  a  living 
child.     This  was  about  the  third  month, 
and  I  re  jnested  him  to  visit  me  on  the  sev- 
enth for  further  instructions;  lor  the  pres- 
ent I  recommended  nothing  more  than  a 
teaspoonful  of  cpsom  salts  daily,  to  keep 
her  system  cool.    He  called  at  the  time  di- 
rected, and  1  sent  tine,  of  valerian,  with  vi- 
nous antimony  sufiicient  to  slightly  nause- 
ate the  stomach,  which,  besides  other  bene- 
fits, would  enable  her  more  effectually  to 
carry  out  my  injunctions  of  low  diet.    The 
valerian  being  a  good  diuretic,  would  serve 
to  keep  up  a  drain  from  the  kidneys,  and  I 
directed  the  salts  to  be  taken  daily  in  such 
nuantity  as  would  secure  a  moderate  purga- 
tive efifect  on  the  bowels.    I  also  sent  a  &x 
of  the  pills  of  Hyoscyamus,  to  be  taken  free 


the  full  period  I  was  sent  for,  and  was  pleas- 
ed to  find  that  my  plan  had  worked  well. 
There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  embom point, 
but  the  textures  were  all  soft,  and  pliant; 
and  on  examination,  I  found  a  fine  dilata- 
ble condition  of  the  soft  parts.  In  short, 
after  a  common  labor,  she  was  delivered  of 
'a  sprightly  common  sized  child.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  family  to  have  large 
children;  and  my  plan  of  treatment  con- 
templated a  retarding  of  the  growth  of  the 
fetus,  as  well  as  a  sottening  of  the  textures 
of  the  mother. 

I  had  often  witnessed  this  efi^ct  follow 
daily  purgation  when  brought  about  for 
other  purposes.  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  I  have  availed  myself  of  this  means 
intentionally. — WorcUter  Journal  cf  Med- 
icine. 
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In  this  memoir,  Dr.  Polli,  collects  twenty- 
thre3  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
practised  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is,  with 
numan  b!ood.  In  five  of  these  death  hap- 
pened, either  because  the  operation  was  too 
late,  or  because  death  was  about  to  happen 
from  some  independent  and  inevitable 
cause;  in  all  the  rest  life  was  saved — ^in 
many,  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  In  no 
one  case  did  the  operation  give  rise  to  any 
£eiious  inconvenience.  The  majority  of  the 
ca.-es  were  those  of  parturient  females,  re- 
duced to  death's  door  by  flooding ;  the  rest, 
those  of  persons  suffering  from  other  kinds 
of  hemorrhagp,  iflduced  upon  the  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis. 

Dr.  Polli  also  enumerates  some  cases  in 
which  the  blood  of  animals  was  successfully 
BLib:tituted  for  that  of  man.  Four  of  these 
are  on  the  authority  of  M.  Denis,  who 
wrote  his  LtttTts  sur  la  Transfusion  at 
Paris  in  1667.  Another  is  taken  from  an 
Italian  work  by  Dr.  Manfred,  of  Lucca  {Di 
Nova  tt  Inaudita  Medico-Ckir,  Operationt^ 
ficc.,  Rom«,  1668).  Another,  by  MM, 
Lower  and  King,  from  the  Gaz.  MedciaU 
dt  Paris,  p.  65,  1848.  The  particulars  of 
the  last  two  experiments  are  not  given,  and 
we  are  only  told  that  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
was  employed  in  the  one,  and  that  of  a  calf 
in  the  other,  and  that  the  result  was  suc- 
cessful. The  particulars  of  M.  Denis's  ex- 
periments are  as  follows : 

Exp.  I.  M.  Denis  took  ten  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm  of  a  strong  and  healthv 
butcher,  aged  forty-five,  and  injected  throueh 
the  same  opening  twenty  ounces  of  tSe 
arterial  blood  of  a  lamb,  after  which  ths 
butcher,  without  any  alteration  in  his  man* 
ners  and  feelings,  proceeded  to  kill  and 
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blood,  and  then  went  to  the  public  house  to 
dispose  of  the  gratuity  which  had  been 
giTen  him  by  the  operator.  The  next  da^, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  felt  in 
better  health  than  usual,  and  he  underwent 
the  same  operation  with  the  same  results. 

Exp.  2.  Nine  ounces  of  the  arterial  blood 
of  a  lamb  were  injected  into  the  arm  of  a 
youth,  aged  sixteen,  who  had  sufiered  during 
two  months  from  fever,  and  who,  from  this 
cause,  and  from  having  been  bled  twenty 
time^:,  lay  in  a  moribund  state,  when  he 
immediately  calmed  and  slept,  and  this 
lallring  eventuated  in  complete  recovery. 

ExF.  3.  A  madman  of  eight  years'  stand- 
ing, whose  madness  showed  itself  in 
attacks  of  complete  restlessness  and  wake- 
fulness of  eight  or  ten  months'  duration, 
was  treated  by  transfusion  in  the  fourth 
month  of  such  an  attack.  Ten  ounces  of 
blood  were  abstracted,  and  six  ounces  of 
the  arterial  blood  of  a  calf  injected  in  their 
stead,  with  much  relief  to  the  symptoms. 
Afterwards,  a  pound  of  the  same  blood  was 
injected.  The  immediate  re^lt  of  the 
second  transfusion  was  vomiting,  purging, 
and  sweating.  These  ended  in  sound  sleep, 
which  brou^t  about  a  &vorable  crisis,  for 
from  this  time  the  patient  continued  to  im- 
prove until  he  was  quite  well. 

Exp.  4.  The  patient  in  this  experiment 
was  lethargic,  convulsed,  and  almost  pulse- 
less, in  consequence  of  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted attack  of  vomiting  and  purging. 
M.  Denis  injected  eight  ounces  of  blood  (of 
what  animal  is  not  stated),  when  the  con- 
vulsions ceased,  the  pulse  rose,  the  consci- 
ousness returned,  the  bystanders  were  recog- 
nized and  spoken  to,  and  some  food  was 
taken.  This  state  continued  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  transfusion  was  then 
repeated,  but  the  vomiting  and  purging 
returned,  and  the  patient  sunk  eleven  hours 
afterwards.  Serious  intussusception  of  the 
small  intestine  was  found  after  death. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Polli  arrives 
is,  that  the  operation  of  transfusion  is  sim- 
ple, efficacious,  and  safe.  He  recommends 
it  not  onljr  in  cases  of  excessive  hemorrhage 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  strong  hemorrhage  diathe- 
sis, as  libel  y  to  produce  a  beneficial  change 
in  the  crasis  of  tne  blood.  He  recommends 
it  also  in  cases  of  extreme  inanition,  where 
there  is  not  time  to  introduce  food  in 
the  ordinary  way,  or  strength  to  digest  food. 
He  suggests  it  as  a  possible  means  of  indu- 
cing a  beneficial  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  blood  in  chlorosis,  rachitis,  fcrofula, 
and  insanity ;  and  he  thinks  that  defibrin- 
ized  asrated  arterial  blood  might  prove  to 
'  be  a  powerful  means  of  resuscitation  in 
cases  of  asphyxia  and  other  kinds  of  appar- 
ent death.— -Abi/  Yearly  Ah$tract,  toI.  xni. 


MEDICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THE- 
RAPEUTICS,  AND  PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE. 

ON  SMALL  POX  AND  VACCINATION. 

BV  J.   F.   MABBON, 

B««id«nt«8arceoB  to   Ui«  Smiillpox    and  YaccInaUoB 
Hospital,  LondoQ. 

During  the  period  comprised  within  this 
analysis,  smallpox  had  been  epidemic  four 
times— in  1838,  1844,  1848.  1851;  and 
rather  more  than  half  the  patients  admitted 
into  the  hospital  had  been  previously  vac- 
cinated. Much  anxiety  about  the  degree 
of  security  afibrded  by  vaccination  had  be- 
gun to  be  felt,  and  the  author  thought  the 
profession  would  be  interested,  and  much 
useful  information  perhaps  might  be  elicited 
by  classifying  and  arranging  the  patients 
admitted  during  the  above-named  period. 
The  analysis  referred  principally  to  the  fol- 
lowing points: — 

I.  Natural  smallpox. 
11.  Smallpox  after  smallpox. 

a.  After  natural  smallpox. 

b.  After  inoculation. 

III.  Smallpox  after  vaccination. 

a.  Number  of  cicatrices. 

b.  Character  of  cicatrices. 

c.  Vaccinated,  but  without  cicatri- 

ces. 

IV.  Febrile  eruptive  diseases  mistaken 

for  smallpox. 

A  remarkable  difference  was  observed 
between  the  vaccinated  and  unvsccinated 
patients,  and  also  between  the  vaccinated 
cases  themselves — some  patients  having  the 
smallpox  in  a  mild  form,  wholly  devoid  of 
danger,  whilst  others  had  it  in  gieat  severity, 
scarcely  if  at  all  lessened  by  the  previous 
vaccination.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
author  thought  that  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  difference  mi^ht  be  sought  for 
among  the  antecedents  m  respect  to  the 
vaccination  of  each  individual  admitted, 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  extrem^  mild- 
ness of  some  cases — the  danger,  unmitigated 
course,  and  even  death  of  others.  Smallpox 
in  the  unprotected  remains  to  this  day  as 
virulent  as  it  ever  was.  Vaccination,  when 
performed  in  infancy,  affords  almost  com- 
plete security  against  the  fatality  of  email - 
pox  up  to  the  period  of  puberty ;  and  the 
gerieral  experience  of  the  Smallpox  Hospital 
shows  that  smallpox  did  not  usually  occur 
after  vaccination  until  several  years  had 
elapsed.  The  most  trustworthy  evidence  oJ 
of  the  rerfection  of  vaccination  was  to  be 
obtained  from  the  cicatrices,  and  this  evi- 
dence he  would  be  able  to  show  was  a  very 
good  guide  to  the  general  amount  of  protec- 
tion conferred  by  vaccination.  ^ 

The  analytical  series  confisted  of  fix 
tables.    The  first  table  showed  the  number 
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of  patients  admitted  at  the  hospital  in  each 
jear,  distinguishing  males  from  females, 
whether  vaccinated  or  otherwise,  and  gave 
the  outline  of  the  disease  under  which  each 
^vas  suffering ;  it  included  in  185  cases  of 
febrile  diseases,  principally  eruptive  but  not 
Tariolous.  and  it  furnished  the  result  of  the 
whole,  with  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  mor- 
tality.   The  second  take  gave  an  analysis 
of  all  the  cases  of  smallpox,  5,797»  classed 
under  nine  different  headings,  the  form  of 
the  disease  in  each  case,  and  the  result,  with 
the  rate  per  cent,  of  mortality  under  each 
division.      He    there   gave    the    ages    of 
the    unprotected  patients,   and   the    rate 
per  ceat.  of  mortality  calculated  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  for  every  five  years 
up  to  thirty,  and  even  ten  years  afterwards. 
Tne  fourth  table  exhibited,  separately,  the 
leading  particulars  of  3  094  cases  of  small- 
pox after  vaccination,  showing  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  each  patient,  the  number 
and  character  of  the  vaccine  cicairioes,  the 
form  of  the  variolous  disease  and  the  result, 
with  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  mortalhy  from 
smallpox  after  dedue  ing  the  cases  of  super- 
added disease.    It  also  showed  the  rate  of 
mortalitv  from  smallpox  in  patients  having 
one  vaccine  cicatrix,  particularizing  whether 
good  or  indifferent,  and  the  average.    The 
fifth  table  showed,  in  quinquennialperiods, 
the  ages  of  the  vaccinated  patients  when 
attacked  by  smallpox,  when  they  were  vac- 
cinated, and  the  rate  of  mortality.     The 
sixth  taVe  seated,  in  periods  of  five  years, 
the  ages  of  the  patients  at  the  time  they 
were  vaccinated,  who   had    subsequently 
bsen  admitted  with  smallpox  into  the  Small- 
pox Hospital.     Observations  on  the  results 
accompanied  each  table ;  and  in  relation  to 
Tab>  IV,  it  appeared  that  3,094  patients 
with  smallpox  reported  themselves  to  have 
been  vaccinated  at  some  period  of  their  lives. 
1 .357  had  one  vaccine  cicatrix,  and  of  these 
four  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  died  with  a 
good  cicatix,  and  twelve  per  cent,  with  an 
indifTerent  cicatrix ;  mean,  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent.    888  had  two  cicatrices ;  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  died  with  good  cicatrices, 
seven  and  a  quarter  with  indifferent  cica- 
trices ;  mean  mortality,  four  per  cent,  and 
a  fraction.    274  patients  had  three  cicatri- 
ces ;  average  mortality,  one  and  three-quar- 
tera.    263  patients  had  four  cicatrices ;  and 
there  died  with  good  cicatrices  under  one 
per  c^nt. ;  with  indiflferent  cicatrices,  none, 
the  average  being  only  three-fourths  of  one 
per  cent.    The  author  described  a  good  vac- 
cine cicatrix  as  distinct,  foveated.  dotted  or 
indented,  in  some  instances  radiated,  and 
having  a  well  or  tolerablv  well-defined  edge. 
An  indifferent  cicatrix  as  indistinct,  smooth, 
without  indention,  and  with  an  irregular 


and  well-defined  edp^.   The  author's  oppor- 
tunities of  examimng,  with  regard  to  pre- 
vious vaccination,   the  foreignera  admit- 
ted with  smallj^x  at  the  hospital,  and  com- 
paring them  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
same  class  of  persons  in  this  country,  had 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  vaccination 
was  performed  in  the  best  manner  generally 
by  tne  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and 
(xermans,  judging  them  by  the  standard 
shown  in  Table  IV,  to  affor*  the  most 
efficient  security.    Then  came  the  Italians ; 
and  from  the  few  he  had  seen,  the  Spaniards ; 
then  the  Scot  eh ;  then  the  Irish,  and,  lastly, 
the  English  and  French.     He  was  most 
anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren  to  the  above  fact.    There 
must  exist  some  grave  and  lamentable  evils 
(more   especially   aflecting    the  humbler 
classes)  connected  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  vaccination  in  country  dis- 
tricts was  performed.     The  details  recorded 
in  this  paper  should  urge  our  provincial 
brethren,  w-hose  position  and  ability  gave 
them  infliience,  to  lend  their  aid  to  trace 
the  evil  to  its  roots ;  for  there  could  be  no 
justifiable  reason  why  the  rural  inhabitants 
of  England  and  Wales  should  be  far  less 
well  vaccinated  than  were  the  rural  inhabi- 
tants of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Prussia. 
The  mortality,  severe  as  it  was  between  the 
indifferently  and  the  well  vaccinated,  was 
not  the  only  evil  result  to  be  regretted  of 
bad  vaccinal  ion .    Proportiona  te  t  o  the  mor- 
tality was  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  to 
those  who  escaped  death  there  was  damaged 
health,  disfigurement  for  life  perhaps,  and 
the  discredit  brought  on  vaccination,  which 
was  in  no  (fegree  due  to  it  intrinsically,  but 
was  owing  solely  to  the  want  of  proper 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  neces- 
sary care  with  which  the  operation  should 
be  formed.    Great  judgment  and  caution 
should  be  exercised  m  the  selection  of  vac- 
cine lymph,  for  in  this  lay  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  causes    of    failure   in  vaccination. 
Lymph  for  use  was  in  its  best  state  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  progress  of  the  vesicle, 
the  day  week  from  the  vaccination;  and 
the  author  described  the  character  of  the 
vesicle  and  the  indications  of  the  stage 
when  it  was  most  favorable  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  lymph,  and  some  very  valuable 
and  instructive  observations  followed  on 
the  mode  of  conveying  lymph,  the  mode 
of  vaccinating,  the   mode    of  preserving 
lymph,  and  on  revaccination. 

The  author's  conclusions  from  the  forego- 
ing facts  and  statements  were : 

1.  The  natural  smallpox  destroyed  about 
one- third  of  all  whom  it  attacked. 

2.  That  smallpox  after  smallpox  was 
comparatively  of  rare  occurence;   that  a 
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second  attack  of  natuial  smallpox  was  rare, 
bat  not  often  fatal,  and  ^hat  protection 
seemed  to  be  tiie  law.  Tha  t  after  inoculated 
smallpox  an  attack  of  smallpox  had  more 
frequently  led  to  fatal  results ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  presume  that  the  virus  used  for 
inoculation,  like  a  great  deal  of  the  lymph 
used  at  the  present  day  for  vaccination,  was 
often  taken  at  too  advanced  a  period  of  the 
disease,  and  thus  did^  not  aflford  the  full 
measure  of  protection  it  was  capable  of  af- 
fordine  if  taken  at  a  proper  time. 

3,  That  vaccination  performed  in  infancy 
afforded  almost  complete  protection  against 
the  fatality  of  smallpox  to  the  period  of 
puberty ;  that  a  variety  of  circumstances 
conspired  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
ascertain  exactly  in  what  proportion  to  the 
vacdnated,  cases  of  smallpox  subsequently 
occurred,  or  might  occur,  if  all  persons  lived 
to  an  advanced  age. 

4.  That  as  a  matter  of  safety  it  would  be 
well  for  all  persons  who  were  vaccina teJ*in 
in£incy  to  be  revaccinated  at  puberty ;  this 
measure  being  more  especially  requisite  for 
those  who  were  either  indifferently  or  doubt- 
fully vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  still  more 
necessary  for  those  who,  though  vaccinated, 
bad  no  dcatrix  remaining.  Finally,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  all  persons  should  be  revaccinated  on 
smallpox  existing  in  the  house  where  they 
were  residing — a  precaution,  however,  that 
will  cease  to  be  necessary  to  advise  when 
all  persons  have  the  benefit  of  proper  and 
efficient  vaccination. 

Dr.  Copland  remarked  that  it  would  be 
interesting  if  any  member  could  give  an 


read  as  of  great  value,  whether  in  respect  of 
the  numerous  facts  it  contained  or  tne  de- 
ductions enunciated  by  the  author.  Besides 
which,  the  various  tables  compiled  would 
enable  others  further  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion, and  so  disabuse  the  public  regarding 
some  fallacies  recently  disfeminatea.  He 
(Dr.  Webster^  entirely  concurred  with  the 
opinion  statea,  ftspecting  the  great  fatality 
of  smallpox  among  young  people,  compare(l 
with  those  in  more  advanced  life.  For 
instance,  during  1847,  when  upwards  of 
4,300  persons  died  by  variola  tnroughout 
England  and  Wales,  more  than  three-fourths 
were  under  five  ^ears  of  age — the  sexes  be- 
ing equally  divided,  while  very  few  had 
passed  their  forty-fifth  year.  Ag&in,  the 
tact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marson,  that  death 
very  rarely  occurred  in  cases  where  the  indi- 
vidual had  been  properly  vaccinated  in 
three  or  four  places  at  the  same  time,  was 
likewise  most  important,  and  showed  if  the 
system  was  once  properly  imbued  with  true 
vaccine  virus,  little  danger  of  subsequent 
smallpox  need  be  apprehended.  In  his  (Dr. 
Webster's)  opinion,  many  of  the  deaths  re- 
ported from  variola,  after  cowpox,  occurred 
where  the  party  never  had  been  correctly 
vaccinated,  especially  throughout  rural  dis- 
tricts and  country  towns ;  in  which  locali- 
ties numbers  even  remain  altogether  unpro- 
tected, owing  to  the  prejudices  frequently 
prevailing  in  ignorant  minds  against  vac- 
cination, who  obstinately  object,  it  is  re- 
ported, to  the  operation,  '*  as  an  impious 
attempt  to  arrest  the  will  of  the  Almighty." 
The  Society's  time  being  very  limited,  as 
announced  from  the  chair,  prevented  any 


account  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  allusion  to  several  points  adverted  to  by  the 


smallpox  epidemic  in  Jamaica,  where  it  had 
been  most  destructive. 

Mr.  Streeter  would  throw  out  one  sug- 
gestion, and  that  was,  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  the  health  of  the  skin  before 
vaccination  was  performed.  He  believed 
that  the  exhausted  state  of  the  skin  in  trop- 
ical climates  was  one  cause  of  imperfect 
vaccination  which  obtained  in  them.  With 
fespect  to  the  unsatis&ctory  state  of  vac- 
cination in  the  country  districts,  he  might 
mention  that,  about  thirty  years  ago,  in 
the  practice  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, out  of  more  than  a  hundred  chil- 
dren who  had  been  vaccinated,  not .  one 
half  returned  to  show  the  arm  and  the 
eflfects  of  the  operation.  He  might  observe 
here,  that  be  had  only  seen  one  mtal  case  of 
smallpox  after  vaccination,  and  this  was  on 
the  fifth  day.  He  alluded  to  one  source  of 
danger  in  cases  of  smallpox — namely,  a  pro- 
fuse flow  of  the  catamenia  which  occasion- 
ally occurred  in  the  secondary  fever. 

Dr.  Webster  considered  the  paper  just 


author;  nevertheless,  before  sitting  down, 
Dr.  Welwter  remarked,  that  the  statements 
now  brought  forward  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed tte  protective  efficacv  of  cowpox, 
when  vaccination  was  carefully  and  judici- 
ously performed. — Proeedinga  of  the  Royal 
Med,'Chirurgieal  Soc, 


THE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OF 
WOMEN. 

[The  following  detached  quotations  relative 
to  the  study  of  medicine  by  females,  are 
selected  from  the  Introductory  Lecture, 
by  William  M.  Cornell,  M.D.,  of  this 
city,  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  New 
England  Female  Medical  College,  No- 
vember 2, 1853.] 

So  far  as  I  am  comerned,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  minds  of  the  other  lecturers  in 
this  School,  there  is  no  disposition  to  re- 
commend any  lady  for  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art,  among  women  and  children, 
until  she  shall  have  studied  as  long,  and 
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attended  as  many  and  as  full  courses  of 
lectures,  as  are  required  of  young  men,  for 
graduation  in  the  Medical  Colleges  of  our 
land;  and  for  one,  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing  that  the  Councellors  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  should  be  the  Ex- 
amining Committee  of  any  a{>plicant  for 
graduation,  and  that  their  decision,  upon 
the  medical  qualifications  of  such,  should 
be  final. 

'Nor  do  I  apprehend  that  all  the  women 
in  the  land  are  about  to  study  medicine. 
The  course  of  three  years'  study  is  too  long, 
and  the  expense  too  heai^y,  for  many  to 
undertake  it;  and  the  fact  that  those  who 
do  practice,  shall  be  thtia  qualified,  will 
have  a  salutary  effect  in  prevenling  those 
wh3  have  a  mere  smattering  of  informa- 
tion, from  attempting  t )  dabble  with  nqpdi- 
cine.  If  any  suppose  that  we  wish,  or  in- 
tend to  encourage  any  females  to  practice, 
who  have  not  qualified  themselves  as  above 
stated,  they  have  mistaken  our  motives  or 
not  comprehended  our  plans. 

The  following  opinions  of  eminent  phy- 
Kicians,  directly  or  impliedly,  show  the  de- 
mand for  female  practitioners  of  medicine  : 
*•  Miny  of  these  maladies,"  says  Dr.  Meigs, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Fe- 
males, '*  are,  in  their  beginning,  of  slight 
and  trifling  importance,  let,  by  neglecting 
such  affections  in  their  rise,  the  whole  con- 
stitution may  at  length  come  into  sympathy 
with  the  deranged  member  of  it;  and  the 
health,  the  usefulness,  and  so,  the  happiness 
or  life  of  the  mismanaged  and  misinformed 
female,  are  sacrificed."  "All  these  evils," 
continues  the  same  writer, "  spring  not  from 
any  want  of  competency  in  medicines  or 
medical  men,  but  from  the  delicacy  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  sexes.  I 
confess  that  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  in  this 
country  generally,  certainly  in  many  part* 
of  it,  there  are  women  who  prefer  to  suffer 
the  extremity  of  danger  and  pain  rather 
than  waive  those  scruples  of  delicacy,  which 
prevent  their  maladies  from  being  fully  ex- 
plored. I  say  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  do- 
minion of  a  fine  morality  in  our  society : 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  a  greater 
candor  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  a 
more  resolute  and  careful  inquiry  on  that  of 
the  oractitioner,  would  scarcely  fail  to  bring 
to  li^ht,  in  their  early  stages,  the  curable 
maladies,  which,  by  faults  on  both  sides 
are  now  misunderstood,  because  concealed, 
and,  consequently,  mismanaged  and  ren- 
dered at  last  incurable. 

"Can  anything  be  done  to  obviate  the 
perpetuity  of  this  evil — one  that  has  existed 
for  ages  ?  Is  there  any  resource  by  means 
of  which  the  amount  of  suflfering  endured 


by  women  affected  with  peculiar  complaints 
may  be  greatly  lessened  ?" 

To  these  important  questions  of  the 
learned  Professor,  we  have  a  ready  answer. 
Yes,  something  can  be  done.  A  remedy  is 
easily  found.  It  is  in  simply  substituting 
an  equally  qualified  female  for  a  male  phy- 
sician. The  remedy  is  perfectly  natural, 
and  we  are  endeavoring  to  meet  the  demand 
by  a  competent  supply. 

No  man  in  this  community  better  under- 
stands the  t?cienoe,  or  can  better  perform  the 
duties  of  the  medical  profession,  than  Dr. 
John  Ware,  or  is  better  skilled  in  the  com- 
mon courtesies  of  life.  In  his  Introductory 
L^^ture  before  the  class  of  1850 — I,  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  in  which  he  is  a 
Professor,  he  writes  as  follows : 

"  I  trust  we  should  be  amon^  the  last  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  women  into  any  de- 
partment of  active  life,  in  which  she  can 
secure  to  herself  a  useful  and  honorable 
position,  and  a  full  reward  for  ber  talents 
and  services.  None  know  so  well  as  those 
of  our  profession,  how  heavy  a  share  of  the 
burdens,  the  trials,  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  fall  to  her  lot,  or  wonder  more  at  that 
mysterious  arrangement  by  which  the  au- 
thor of  our  bein^  das  assigned  so  unequal  a 
destiny  to  the  fairest  and  most  tender  of  his 
creatures.  But  so  we  know  it  to  be,  and 
we  should  be  the  first  to  promote  her  intro- 
duction to  any  occupation  which  will  afford 
her  a  fair  portion  of  the  pleasures,  duties, 
rewards  and  honors  of  society — aye,  to  wel- 
come her  to  our  own,  if  it  can  prove  for  her 
advantage  or  happiness." 

There  are  other  physicians  in  this  city,  of 
no  mean  acquirements,  and  not  wanting  in 
skill,  who  give  their  warmest  approbation 
to  this  enterprise.  They  only  ask  what  we 
propose  to  do,  that'^these  women  shall  have 
a  full  and  thorough  medical  education. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Ga- 
zette, Dr.  Reese,  says,  "We  are  in  favor  of 
the  medical  education  of  females,  and 
heartily  welcome  them,  as  we  do  Elizabeth 
Blackwell,  M.D.,  into  the  profession,  when, 
like  her,  educated  and  qualified  for  its  du- 
ties." He  bears  his  testimony,  as  we  do, 
against  all  kinds  of  quackery  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

James  Deane,  M.D.,  of  Greenfield,  in 
this  State,  a  medical  gentleman  of  high 
standing,  in  the  profession,  writes  to  the 
ofiicers  of  this  Society,  as  follows : 

"  The  objects  of  the  Female  Medical  Edu- 
cation Society,  meet  my  approbation,  be- 
cause, from  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  diseases  of  women,  during  a 
practice  of  twenty  years,  I  have  ever  been 
of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  general  thing,  and 
especially  as  to  diseases  incident  to  parturi- 
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tion,  these  might  'with  great  propriety  be 
committed  to  the  management  of  toeir  own 


sex. 

William  Workman,  M.D.,  of  Worcester, 
a  physician  of  extensive  practice,  and  for- 
mer President  of  the  Worcester  District 
Medical  Society,  closes  a  letter  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Female  Medical  Education 
Society,  as  follows : 

"  Finally,  1  will  gay,  if  your  Society, 
either  by  a  special  college,  or  otherwise, 
shall  educate  and  introduce  into  practice,  a 
class  of  female  midwives  and  pnysicians, 
of  the  charac'er  and  accomplishments  of 
Mdmes.  Boivin  and  Lachapelle,  of  Paris. 
or  of  Miss  Blackwell,  of  New  York,  you 
will  confer  a  benefit  on  society,  and'  do 
honoT  to  the  medical  profession;  and  I, 
for  one,  will  most  cheerfully  bid  you  God 
speed.** 

Of  the  missionary  feature  connected  with 
the  present  plan  of  female  medical  educa- 
tion, we  might  fill  volumes  with  quotations 
from  men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  in  its 
commendations.  This  feature  of  it  seems 
to  be  of  great  moment  to  the  church  and  to 
the  world.  Some  female  missionaries  have 
already  been  medically  educated.  One,  a 
missionary  among  the  AboiiRines  of  our 
own  country,  attended  a  full  course  of 
medical  lectures  last  winter. 

We  look  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  India.  Suppose  a  Christian 
missionary  goes  there.  He  finds  his  way 
hedged  up — they  are  jealous  of  his  religious 
influence.  Their  wives  and  children  are 
sick,  and  this  missionary  cannot  see  them. 
But,  like  one  in  the  early  Gospel  history,  he 
has  taken  '*  Luke,  the  beloved  physician," 
with  him  in  the  person  of  his  own  wife. 
She  understands  the  healing  art.  They, 
like  all  other  barbarous  people,  wish  to  be 
restored  to  health.  She  restores  them,  and 
they  look  upon  her  as  an  aneel  of  mercy. 
They  listen  to  her,  and  throu^  her,  to  her 
husband.  Is  sfie  not  verily  "  an  help  meet 
for  him?"  Perhaps  by  no  other  means 
could  so  great  "  a  door,  and  effectual,  be 
opened"  to  him.  Certainly  by  none  so 
naturally  and  readily.  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  such  means,  we  may  yet  hear 
these  physically  and  morally  healed  idola- 
ters exclaiming,  "How  beautiful  are  the 
feet  of  them  who  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
things!"  who  bring  us  bodily  health  through 
the  medium  by  which  spiritual  life  dawns ! 

We  look  into  the  dominions  of  the  Sul- 
tan. He  has  lately  exhibited  signs  in  favor 
of  human  rights ;  but  he  venerates  his  pro- 
phet. He  has  his  seraglios,  and  the  mis- 
sionary cannot  pass  their  threshold.  It  i? 
not  so  with  woman.  She  can  go  and  ad- 
minister medicine  to  the  sick,  where  her 


husband  cannot  enter.  Through  her  medi- 
cal knowledge,  the  key  is  found  to  the  heart 
of  many  a  son  of  the  swarthj  Turk,  and, 
.also  of  the  wandering  Israelite;  and  to- 
gether they  exclaim,  "After  all,  these  Chris- 
tian dogs  do  us  ^ood.  They  heal  our  sick ; 
they  save  our  dying.  Some  ^ood  thing  does 
<  come  out  of  Nazareth.'  These  Christians 
have  not  horns  and  hoofs,  and  such  selfish 
hearts  as  we  supposed.  We  will  now  hear 
about  their  religion.^ 

We  turn  to  China,  that  oldest,  greatest, 
and,  in  her  own  estimation,  the  only  cdes- 
Hal  empire  of  the  world.  She  numbers 
three  hundred  and  sixty  millions;  and 
though,  by  the  wonder-working  providence 
of  God,  her  five  great  maritime  gates  are 
now  set  wide  open  to  the  Christian  minis- 
ter, yet  so  jealous  are  they  of  his  influence, 
that  he  cannot  travel  more  than  half  a  day's 
journey  into  the  empire,  from  any  one  of 
them.  Suppose  now  the  female  missionary 
goes  there,  medically  educated,  with  her 
husband.  Can  we  believe  she  could  not  go 
where  he  could  not?  Let  her  heal  one 
child,  one  woman,  and  she  would  be  sent 
for,  to  be  carried  in  a  grand  palanquin  or 
royal  basket,  where  he  would  be  pronibited 
admission. 

A  Chinese,  like  any  other  man,  will  pile 
"  skin  upon  skin,"  silk  upon  silk,  and  tea 
upon  tea,  until  he  "gives  all  that  he  hath 
for  his  life." 

It  is  in  this  way,  we  expect  to  open  the 
door  of  beneficence,  of  humanity,  refine- 
ment, civilization  and  religion,  to  multi- 
tudes. Thus,  the  surgeon  missionary,  Grant, 
with  his  cataract  needle ;  Dr.  Parker,  with 
his  scalpel ;  and  Gutzlaf ,  with  his  medicine 
chest ;  found  admission  to  male  barbarians, 
through  passes  guarded  hy  armies.  Hence, 
Rev.  H.  G.  0  .Dwight,  from  Constantino- 
ple; Bev.  Wm.  J.  Boone,  missionary  bishop, 
at  Shanghai,  with  other,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, missionaries,  now  on  heathen  ground, 
have  written,  highly  approving  of  this  en- 
terptise.  -^Boston  M^ical  and  Surgical 
Journal, 
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DROWNING. 

BY   ST.    L.   rOLSOM,   H.D. 

For  8  long  time  the  question  has  been 
asked,  how  long  may  a  person  remain  un- 
der water  without  breathing,  and  then  be 
resuscitated?  and  the  answer  has  been  va- 
riously given.  Cases  have  been  reported 
where  persons  have  been  resuscitated  at  the 
end  of  eight  hours  from  the  time  they  first 
went  under  water;  and  other  cases  have 
been  given  where  persons  have  been  taken 
out,  from  three  to  five  minutes,  after  going 
under  the  water,  and  yet  life  was  not  saved. 
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Why  is  this  differenoe  in  the  ability  to  re- 
suscitate persons?  Some  will  answer  by 
saying,  that  perhaps  what  was  done  for  the 
patient  was  worse  than  nothing;  while 
others  may  say,  that  proper  remedies  wefe 
not  to  be  had  until  it  was  too  late  to  use 
them.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  both 
answers,  but  I  am  strongly  impressed  that 
all  of  the  circumstances  in  such  cases  are 
not  known.  We  all  know  that  the  blood 
goes  its  round,  in  not  far  from  two  min- 
utes and  a  half;  so  that  if  the  lungs  do  not 
act  for  that  time  the  blood  must  aU  become 
venous,  and  consequently  poisonous  for 
any  other  place  than  the  veins,  and  the 
brain  and  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system 
must  be  more  or  less  paralyzed,  and  of 
course,  death  is  speedily  the  result.  Other 
circumstances  also  in  particular  cases  exist, 
that  make  death  more  speedily  ensue ;  such 
as  drunkenness,  when  tne  brain  is  already 
poisoned  more  or  less,  and  consequently 
needs  very  little  additional  poison  to  pro- 
duce death.  Age  and  ill  health  likewise, 
in  many  instances,  have  so  enfeebled  the 
nervous  system,  that  a  much  less  shock  is 
required  to  produce  death  than  in  a  vigor- 
ous constitution.  In  children  the  circula- 
tion is  more  rapid  than  in  adults,  and  con- 
sequently it  would  go  the  round  much 
sooner,  and  so  poison  the  brain  in  a  pro- 
portionately less  time. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  persons 
xesuscitated  after  they  have  been  in  the 
water  from  fifteen  minutes  to  several  hours? 
In  the  first  place  I  will  refer  to  the  case  of 
Andrew  Bitter,  a  youth  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old,  who  in  an  epileptic  fit 
feu  from  a  log,  into  Elk  river,  last  summer. 
He  went  directly  to  the  bottom,  in  deep 
water,  where  he  remained  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  before  he  was  brought  up.  He  in 
a  few  minutes  recovered  as  from  a  regular 
fit.  He  had  taken  no  water  into  his  lungs. 
In  Kitter's  case  all  the  functions  of  uie 
system  must  have  nearly  been  suspended 
during  his  stay  under  water,  with  just  ac- 
tion enough  left  to  keep  life  in  him.  Con- 
seouently  ne  came  to,  as  from  a  fit  simply. 

Now,  if  a  person  receives  a  blow  before 
or  during  his  fall  into  the  water,  sufficient 
to  nearly  suspend  the  functions  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  a  time,  he  may  lay  under  water 
during  that  time,  without  drowning.  A 
shock  sufficient  to  suspend  nearly,  or  indeed 
quite,  the  whole  powers  of  the  brain,  may 
be  produced  by  fright,  at  the  time  of  falling 
into  the  water,  in  which  case  the  person 
would  not  drown  during  the  time  the  func- 
tions of  the  system  were  suspended,  which 
might  be  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Such 
a  shock  to  the  system  may  be  produced  b 
numerous  causes  unknown  to  us;  and 


think  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  can 
be  given  Of  the  Miss  Griswoid  case,  in  the 
Norfolk  tradegy,  and  of  many  others  men- 
tioned in  the  different  journals,  by  the 
jjbove  view,  than  by  any  other  that  has 
been  given  (not  denying  that  Miss  Gris- 
woid would  nave  died  it  nothing  had  been 
done  for  her.)  We  have  accounts  of  nu- 
merous cases,  in  which  persons  have  re- 
mained, from  some  cause,  in  a  condition 
very  much  resembling  death,  for  a  long 
time.  Possibly  the  lailing  into  water  may 
produce  this  condition  in  some  persons  pre- 
disposed to  it,  and  consequenlly  they  would 
not  drown  soon.  The  general  impression 
is,  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  that  experienced 
pearl  divers  can  remain  under  water  a  very 
long  time — ^how  long  I  do  not  know.  But 
one  person,  in  noting  the  length  of  time 
the  different  pearl  divers  would  remain  un- 
der water,  observed  that  none  of  them  re- 
mained more  than  one  minute  and  a  quar- 
ter, and  most  of  them  not  more  than  one 
minute. — Boaton  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal, 
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EXTRAORDINARY  RETENTION  OF 
A  DEAD  FETUS. 

N.   B.    PICKETT,    H.  D. 

Believing  XhAt  facta  like  the  following 
should  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  science 
as  well  as  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and 
knowing  of  no  better  way  to  preserve  them 
than  to  ask  their  insertions  in  the  Journal, 
I  forward  them  to  you  with  that  request. 

Some  weeks  since,  I  was  called  to  Mrs. 

R ,  of  Stockbridge,  whom  I  found  in 

labor,  which  lasted  some  six  hours.  This, 
for  her,  was  rather  a  hard  labor.  She  was, 
however,  safely  delivered  of  a  large,  healthy 
child,  at  apnarently  her  full  time.  While 
examining  for  the  placenta,  I  discovered 
something  had  apparently  ossified.  The 
placenta  soon  passed  off,  and  with  it,  this 
apparently  foreign  substance,  which  proved 
to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  dead 
and  partially  decomposed  feiua  of  about 
four  months. 

The  query  with  me  is,  how  could  nature's 
functions  harmonize  in  thus  enabling  the 
mother  to  carry  both  a  dead  and  living  child 
for  at  least  five  months.  The  mother  recol- 
lects, that  when  about  three  or  four  months 
advanc^  in  pregnancy,  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  a  relative,  pro- 
duced a  fainting  fit,  some  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  slight  indisposition  for  two 
or  three  days.  Since  then,  up  to  the  time 
of  labor,  she  has  enjoyed  uniform  good 
health,  enabling  her  to  manage  her  house- 
hold affairs  without  assistance  to  the  time 
of  delivery. — Boaton  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour. 
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SFONTA'NEOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF 
ALVEOLO-DENTAL  MEMBRANE. 

BY  CHAFIN  A.  HARRIS,  M.D.,  D.O.8. 

About  three  years  since,  Miss  T.,  a  maid- 
en lady.  35  years  of  age,  of  a  scrofulous  hab- 
it, applied  to  me  to  extract  a  lower  molar, 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  severe  pain  for 
some  six  or  eight  weeks.  Perceiving,  on 
examination,  that  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
was  sound,  I  recommended  the  application 
of  a  leech  to  the  gum.  This  did  not  miti- 
gate the  pain  in  the  slightest  degree.  As 
ibe  crown  of  the  tooth  was  free  from  caries, 
and  the  character  of  the  pain  did  not  indi- 
cate inflammation  of  the  pulp.  I  suspected 
it  arose  from  some  constitutional  cause,  and 
advised  her  to  consult  her  medical  attend- 
ant before  submitting  to  the  operation  of 
extraction.  She  followed  my  advice,  but 
before  the  treatment  which  he  instituted 
had  produced  any  effect,  the  pain  became  so 
intense,  she  called  upon  me  again,  and  this 
time,  at  her  earnest  solicitation,  I  removed 
the  tooth.  The  roots  on  examination,  were 
found  to  be  covered  with  thin  blood  ot  a 
dark  purple  color,  which  had  seemin'gly 
been  effused  through  the  coats  of  the  capil- 
lary arteries  distributed  upon  the  perios- 
teum. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  removal  of  this 
tooth,  I  was  requested  to  extract  the  corres- 
ponding molar  on  the  other  side  in  the  same 
jaw,  and  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances. I  again  advised  the  application 
of  a  leech,  and  such  other  constitutional 
treatment  as  the  state  of  her  general  health 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  her  medical  advi- 
sor, seem  to  indicate.  But  as  she  had  al- 
ready suffered  severe  pain  from  it  for  more 
than  two  weeks,  1  could  not  persuade  her 
to  have  the  operation  delayed.  The  roots 
of  this  tooth  presented  the  same  appearance 
as  those  of  the  other. 

Seven  or  eight  weeks  after  the  last  opera- 
tion»  she  visited  me  again.  Two  other 
teeth,  upper  molar  and  a  lower  bicuspid, 
had  become  the  seat  of  constant,  gnawing 
pain.  Both  of  these  teeth  were  slighly  af- 
fected with  caries,  but  the  structural  altera- 
tion had  penetrated  but  a  short  distance  in- 
to the  dentine,  and  could  have  had  no  agen- 
cy in  the  production  of  the  pain,  which,  as 
in  the  two  former  cases,  was  evidently  the 
result  of  periodontitis,  and  that  not  caused 
by  any  other  source  of  local  irritation  than 
the  mere  presence  of  the  teeth,  but  depend- 
ent upon  great  preternatural  irritability  of 
the  periosteum,  arising  from  some  peculiar 
cachectic  habit  of  body,  or  state  of  the  gen- 
eral health.  Entertaining  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  not  wishing  to  interfere  with  the 
general  treatment  which  seemed  evidently 


to  be  indicated,  I  advised  her  to  have  leech- 
es applied  to  the  gums  of  the  affected  teeth, 
and  to  place  herself  under  the  care  of  her 

Shysician,  to  whom,  at  her  request,  I  ad- 
ressed  a  note,  expressing  m^r  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  pain  from  which 
she  was  suffering.  As  she  resided  in  the 
country,  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  Bal- 
timore, I  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
her  to  return  with  the  aching  teeth  in  her 
mouth;  but  yielding  to  my  solicitations, 
she  finally  consented  to  do  so.  She  retum- 
ed  immediately,  sent  for  her  physician,  and 
was  at  once  put  under  medical'  treatment, 
which  was  perse veringly  continued  for 
about  seven  weeks.  During  this  time,  ape- 
rients, tonics  (such  as  quinine  and  the  vari- 
ous preparations  of  irou;)  counter-irritants 
and  narcotics  were  prescribed ;  but  the  pain 
continued  without  any  mitigation,  and  in 
the  meantime  extended  to  two  of  her  other 
teeth.  It  had  become  so  agonizing,  that 
she  was  unable  to  obtain  any  sleep  at  night, 
except  when  under  the  influence  of  large  do- 
ses of  morphia,  and  despairing  of  relief,  she 
again  visited  the  city,  firmly  resolved  to 
have  the  four  aching  teeth  removed.  Her 
suffering  was  now  so  great,  that  I  no  long- 
er refused  to  perform  the  operation.  The 
roots  of  these  teeth  presented  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  those  of  the  two  first. 

Miss  T.  left  Baltimore  the  day  after  the 
operation,  comparatively  free  from  ^in; 
but  the  sockets  remained  sore,  and  at  times, 
slightly  painful  for  several  weeks. 

About  three  months  after  the  removal  of 
the  last  teeth,  another  began  to  ache,  and  in 
about  three  weeks,  the  pain  having  assum- 
ed such  a  degree  of  severity  as  to  render  its 
longer  endurance  almost  insupportable,  she 
came  to  the  city  and  had  the  tooth  extract- 
ed. The  loss  of  this  procured  a  few  weeks 
freedom  from  pain ;  but  in  a  short  time  an- 
other was  seized,  and  was  ultimately  remov- 
ed. In  this  way,  tooth  after  tooth  was  at- 
tacked and  extracted,  until  at  the  expiration 
of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  all  of 
the  molars  and  bicuspids,  except  one,  of 
both  iaws,  were  removed. 

Believing  that  the  extreme  irritability  of 
the  alveolo-dental  periosteum,  which  seem- 
ed so  great,  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
tc^th  acted  as  irritants,  arose,  principally, 
from  a  scrofulous  diathesis  of  the  general 
system,  I  suggested  the  use  of  iodide  of  ipo- 
tassium.  This  was  tried,  beginning  with 
two  drops  a-day  of  Lu^oPs  solution.  The 
dose  was  gradually  increased,  until  the 
whole  system  had  become,  as  it  were,  com- 
pletely satuarated  with  it,  but  with  no  bet- 
ter effect  than  the  remedies  which  had  been 
previously  prescribed.  The  inflammation 
soon  extended  to  the  sockets  of  the  remain- 
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in^  teeth,  attended  by  the  most  agonizing 
pain,  and  one  after  another  was  removed, 
until  not  a  single  tooth  remained  in  either 
jaw. 

The  roots  of  all  the  teeth  presented  the 
Eame  apnearance;  and  what  seemed  very 
lemarkable,  the  inflammation  at  no  time  ex- 
tended to  the  gums;  this  structure  exhibit- 
ed no  indication  of  increased  vascular  ac- 
tion, but  retained,  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  the  disease,  a  pale,  bluish  rose- 
colored  tinge ;  their  margins  were  thin  and 
regularly  festooned.  The  pulps  of  the  teeth 
were  also  free  from  inflammation,  and  the 
hard  structures  of  the  organs  were,  for  the 
most  part,  free  from  caries.  Some  six  or 
eight  were  slightly  afiected,  and  four  had 
been  filled,  but  in  no  instance  had  the  dis- 
ease extended  to  the  pulpy  cavity. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  development  of  this 
most  singular  afllectibn,  the  patient  had  lost 
but  six  teeth ;  the  remainder,  twenty-six  in 
number,  were  removed  in  a  little  more  than 
two  years. — American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science, 
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PERICARDITIS,  HYPERTROPHY  AND 
DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART; 
PLEURISY ;  DEATH  FROM  A  CO- 
PIOUS EFFUSION  INTO  THE  RIGHT 
PLEURAL  CAVITY. 

BT  O.  C.  SHATTUCK,  JK.,  M.D. 

A  delicate  youth  set.  17  years,  entered 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital,  March  28th, 
1853.  He  had  been  suffering  from  cough, 
shortness  of  breath,  weakness,  pain  of  the 
left  side  for  six  weeks,  and  had  taken  cod- 
liver  oil.  The  heart  was  found  beating  at 
the  scrobiculus  cordis ;  there  was  a  marked 
prominence  of  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  left  ribs.  The  left  thorax  measured 
one  foot  three  inches,  the  right,  one  foot 
four  inches.  Strong  impulse  of  heart,  flat- 
ness Over  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
ribs,  and  from  middle  of  sternum  to  the 
back,  which  was  flat  below  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  Bronchial  respiration  and  sgoph- 
ony  in  the  same  region.  Both  sounds  of 
the  heart  distinct  at  the  base,  replaced  at 
the  apex  by  a  strong  souffle.  Pulse  82, 
quick,  regular.  He  reported  his  general 
health  as  good,  no  long  illness ;  an  occa- 
sional stiffness  of  the  knees  the  principal 
infirmity.  He  was  blistered  and  put  upon 
a  course  of  alteratives,  diaphoretics,  and 
anodynes.  There  was  improvement  gener- 
ally and  locally.  The  respiration  was  neard 
at  the  point  of  the  right  scapula  on  the  4th 
April ;  and  still  sgophony  on  the  6th.    He 


tacked  in  the  night  by  pain  in  the  left  side, 
and  increased  dyspnoea,  The  physical  signs 
of  increased  effusion  were  present.  On  the 
Idth,  the  heart  was  still  found  beating  at 
the  scrobiculus  cordis.  There  was  a  loud 
smooth  murmur  with  the  first  sound  over 
the  lower  left  chest,  but  over  the  base  of  the 
heart,  the  murmur  followed  the  second 
sound.  On  May  4th,  the  following  sound 
of  the  physical  signs  was  made-— one  dis- 
tinct sound  followed  by  a  loud  and  smooth 
murmur;  pulse  94.  On  the  14th,  he  had 
another  attack  of  pain  and  distress  after  ex- 
posure to  cold;  dulness  of  bronchial  respi- 
ration over  left  lower  back  was  noted  on 
the  16th.  On  the  18th,  flatness  at  point 
of  left  scapula.  On  the  23d,  a  crepitant 
rule  was  heard  distinctly  over  the  lower 
left  back,  and  there  were  only  one  or  two 
pneumonic  sputa.  These  disappeared  with 
general  improvement.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
be  complained  of  swelling  of  the  feet.  He 
was  disposed  to  sit  up  and  to  walk  about 
as  much  as  possible.  June  6th,  another  at- 
tack; flatness,  bronchial  respiration,  e^- 
Qphony  over  lower  ri^t  bacK.  This  did 
not  yield  to  blisters ;  diaphoretics  and  alter- 
atives exhibited  as  far  as  the  strength  of  the 
patient  admitted.  There  was  still  dulness 
and  feeble  respiration  over  the  left  lower 
back ;  inclination  to  diarrhea.  On  the  24th 
he  could  not  lie  down  on  account  of  dvsp- 
noea,  suddenly  aggravated,  and  he  died  on 
the  2&th. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  right  thorax  was  fil- 
led with  a  straw-colored  serum,  the  lung 
somewhat  compressed,  but  easily  distended 
by  air ;  free  from  adhesions.  Slight  adhe- 
sions of  left  lung ;  splenification  of  lower 
lobe.  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  heart 
quite  marked.  Several  layers  of  false  mem- 
brane between  pericardium  and  ^eart.  In- 
sufficiency of  aortic  valves,  which  were 
thickened,  smooth,  and  pale.  Auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  not  remarkable.  Red- 
ness of  lining  membrane  of  right  auricle. — 
The  organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity  were 
examined.  The  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  not  remarkable  for  color  or  con- 
sistence. 

The  murmur  in  this  case  must  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves, 
caused  not  so  much  by  disease  of  their  lin- 
ing membrane,  as  by  the  abnormal  situation 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The  patient 
was  killed  by  the  rapid  effusion  into  the 
right  pleural  cavity,  but  the  pericarditis  and 
pleurisy  were  the  assigned  oiseases,  to  the 
effects  of  which,  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
cold,  the  subsequent  phenomena  in  the  case 
must  be  referred.  The  pulse  was  always 
quick  and  regular,  the  cough  was  never  a 


was  very  reluctant  to  keep  his  bed,  and  on   . 

the  11th,  after  exposure  to  cold,  he  was  at-  troublesome  symptom.  He  bad  two  attacks 
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of  pleurisy  and  one  of  pneumonia  whilst  in 
the  hjspital.  The  effusion  into  the  right 
plejral  cavity,  which  proved  fatal,  was  not 
accompanied  with  si^ns  of  inflammation.— 
The  patient's  life  might  have  been  saved, 
for  the  time,  by  puncturing  the  thorax,  but 
it  could  hardly  have  been  much  prolonged. 
— Rec.  Boa.  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
wunt. 
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ANEMIA  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE 
IN  THE  FEMALE,  AND  PARTICU- 
LARLY OF  PUERPERAL  MANIA. 


BY   F.    W. 


[.0. 


MACKENZIE, 

It  is  unquestionably  a  (JEict,  that  anemia 
in  various  degrees,  pt«  vails  very  generally 
among  females,  and  that  its  existence  is  of- 
ten oniecosnized  both  by  the  fjatient  and  her 
friends;  wnile,  at  the  same  time,  its  influ- 
ence is  ver/  considerable  in  modifying  and 
predisposing  to  various  secondary  diseases. 


The  ^reat  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem m  females  generally,  both  consequent 
apon,  and  independently  of,  impregnation 
and  its  results,  is  well  known ;  but  its  con- 
necdon  with  certain  conditions  of  the  blood 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  nas  been  observed,  for  instance, 
that  tbe  nervous  sjrstem  of  the  female  in 
health,  is  far  more  irritable  and  susceptible 
to  impression  than  that  of  the  male ;  nut  it 
is  also  the  case,  that  the  healthy  constitution 
of  tbe  blood  of  tbe  former  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  latter,  with  a  slight  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  albumen,  the  blood  of  the 
female  contains  a  smaller  portion  of  nutri- 
tive and  vivifying  elements  than  that  of  the 
male. 

The  avocations  of  females,  in  many  in- 
•taiioes,  their  education  and  modes  of  life, 
more  especially  of  those  of  the  upper  class 
of  society,  doubtless  tend  still  lurther  to 
diminish  this  proportion,  and  to  produce  a 
correspond ingly  more  irritable  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  a  greater 
misceptibility  to  the  operation  of  disturbing 
causes.  Anemia,  however,  when  induced. 
and  existing  even  in  an  extreme  degree,  is 
not  incompatible  with  a  comparatively 
healthy  performance  of  the  bodily  func- 
tions, and  thus  may  have  been  of  lon^  con- 
tinuance, without  attracting  any  particular 
notice ;  but  persons  so  suffering  readily  suc- 
camb  to  moroid  inflnences;  the v  are  unequal 
to  much  fatigue ;  possess,  for  the  most  part, 
but  little  energy,  and  are  often  incapable  of 
performing  their  allotted  and  ordinary  du- 
ties. Should  impregnation  take  place,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  blood  becomes  still 
fuither  impoverished,  and  the  constitutional 

Swers  heavily  taxed  in  the  performance  of 
»  fdnctions  neoeoaiy  for  the  purpose  of 


'forming,  lodging,  expelling,  and  feeding  the 
offspring.'*  If  secondary  disease  has  hith- 
erto been  averted,  there  is  now  a  greater 
Srobabiliiy  of  its  supervening,  and  hence, 
uriug  the  utero-gestation,  various  func« 
tional  disorders  are  liable  to  occur.  The 
brain  and  nervous  system  in  particular,  be- 
come unduly  excitable,  and  in  some  cases, 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  shock,  and 
the  consequences  of  labor.  Hence  it  is  lia- 
ble to  occur  under  such  circumstances,  with 
or  without  the  supervention  of  some  casual 
exciting  cause. 

(Dr.  Mackenzie  has  been  led  to  conclude 
that  there  is  an  undoubted  connection  be* 
tween  the  existence  of  anemia  antecedently 
to  labor,  and  the  occurrence  oi  mania  sub- 
sequently, and  that  this  connection  is  more 
than  casual.  Stout  persons  as  well  as  spare 
are  obnoxious  to  puerperal  insanity,  for  a 
stout  adipose  subject  is  not  necessarily  a 
healthy  one;  as  the  blood  may  be  in  such, 
and  constantly  is,  either  impoverish^  or 
scanty.) 

The  existence  of  anemia  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  the  conformation  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  is  rather  to  be  sought  for  in  tha 
pallid  complexion,  the  paleness  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lips,  and  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctivae ;  in  the  frequent  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  the  breathlessness  on  exertion, 
the  abnormal  murmurs  heard  over  the  heart 
and  jugular  veins,  the  feebleness  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  general  coldness  of  the  feet 
and  hands;  with  these  symptoms,  there  i# 
often  lan^or  and  lassitude,  and  general  fee- 
bleness ot  the  bodily  functions.  These  am 
the  surest  indications  of  the  presence  of 
anemia;  and  wlien  they  are  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  it  will  often  be  found  to  exist 
where  otherwise  it  might  never  have  been 
suspected. 

That  this  condition  of  the  blood  should 
favor  tlie  occurrencs  of  puerperal  insanity, 
would  appear  to  be  highly  probable,  from  a 
variety  ofcircumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  obvious  that  for  the  healthy  performanca 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  of  other 
organs,  it  is  necessarv  that  there  should  be 
a  due  supply  of  healthy  arterial  blood ;  and 
that  this  supply  cannot  be  greatlj  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  or  deteriorated  m  quali- 
ty, without  producing  disorder,  or  a  ^eat 
susceptibility  to  it.  *'  That  the  brain  is  an 
organ  receiving  a  very  great  supply  of  blood; 
its  vessels  are  lar^  and  numerous;  that  an 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  it,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  diminution  of  the  quantity 
conveyed  to  it,  must  have  an  effect  upon 
the  cerebral  function ;  and  that  the  perfect 
or  imperfect  state  of  the  intellectual  and 
nervous  powers  is  intimately  dependent 
upon  the  condition  of  the  circulation  within 
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the  head,  ate  facts  of  which  no  doubt  can 
b3  entertained.  Hence,  among  the  fie^uent 
consequences  of  anemia  ma^  oe  mentioned 
an  extremely  irritable  condition  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system.  In  some  cases,  this 
amounts  to  actual  disorder,  in  others  to  a 
susceptibility,  which  only  requires  some 
casual  circumstances  to  develop  into  posi- 
tire  disease.  Thus,  in  puerpeml  patients, 
when  greatly  anemiated,  mania  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  the  mere  shock  and  conse- 
quences of  labor.  But  when  the  blood  is 
less  impoverished,  additional  disturbing 
causes  may  be  necessary ;  and  those  which 
would  produce  it  in  a  puerperal  patient, 
aie  similar  to  those  which  would  occasion 
it  in  the  non-puerpetal  state.  Of  these, 
mental  agitation,  shock,  or  emotion,  loss  of 
blood,  and  irritations  of  various  organs  re- 
flected upon  the  ceiisorium,  particularly  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines,  are  the 
most  potential;  and  the  cerebral  disorder 
induced  by  these  in  anemiated  non-puer- 
peral persons,  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
mania  of  the  puerperal  state. 

In  the  second  place,  the  general  symptoms 
Attending  puerperal  mania,  are  identical 
with  those  which  are  met  with  in  anemia. 
The  brain  and  nervous  system,  it  is  true, 
«re  in  %  state  of  extreme  excitement ;  bat 
the  condition  of  the  patient  generally  is  one 
of  weakness  and  exhaustion.  ^  The  pulse  is 
«mall  and  quick ;  the  extremities  cold ;  and 
the  excitement  has  been  truly  characterized 
as  **  action  without  power."  Moreover,  in 
«ll  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  loud,  con- 
tinuous murmurs  were  heard  over  the  cer- 
vical v«ins,  as  well  as  those  cardaic  sounds 
which  are  indicative  of  an  attenuated  state 
of  the  blood. 

In  the  third  place,  the  progress  of  the 
disease  does  not  materially  aiffer  from  vari- 
ous cerebral  affections,  which  are  occa- 
eionally  met  with  in  anemiated  patients; 
and  while  in  each  the  tendency  under  &vora- 
ble  circumstances  is  to  recovery,  in  either 
the  reverse  ma^  happen  from  very  similar 
causes.  Thus,  in  either,  congestion  of  the 
brain  may  occur  from  feebleness  or  irregu- 
larity of  the  circulation;  and,  consequent 
upon  this,  effusion  may  take  place,  leading 
to  a  fetal  termination.  When,  again,  the 
malady  is  protracted,  various  organic 
changes  may  be  induced  in  the  brain  and  its 
membranes;  and  these  may  giw  rise  to 
permanent  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  paralysis. 

TeEATMEWT. — The  treatment  generally 
proper  for  anemia  will  be  found,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  most  appropriate  for  puerperal 
insanity.  Special  indications  will  require 
to  be  fulflUed  by  special  means ;  and  slight 
forms  of  the  disease  will  often  yield  to  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  nature.    But  wben  the 


attack  is  severe,  and  resists  the  natural 
efforts,  as  well  as  specific  treatment,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  this  obstinacy  is 
connected  with  an  aggravated  form  of 
anemia,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is  improved,  will  the 
cerebral  disorder  disappear. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  should  prove 
to  be  correct,  and  if  it  should  be  established 
as  a  fact  that  anemiated  persons  are  especi- 
ally predisposed  to  puerperal  insanity,it  will' 
follow  that  the  treatment  should  not  only 
be  curative,  but  preventive.  The  practi- 
tioner, aware  of  the  ca£es  in  which  there 
exists  a  predisposition  to  the  malady,  will 
be  forewarned,  and  prepared  to  take  precau- 
tions against  its  accession.  During  preg- 
nancy, he  will  endeavor  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  blood  and  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system,  by  the  attention  to  diet  and 
regimen,  and  such  auxiliary  treatment  as 
may  be  indicated  in  particular  cases.  During 
labor  he  will  especially  endeavor  to  dimin- 
ish the  shock  upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
to  lesson  excessive  or  immoderate  heinor* 
rhage ;  whilst,  during  the  puerperal  period, 
be  will  guard  his  patient  against  the  infln- 
en9e  of  those  occasional  causes  which  are 
known  to  de'^ermine  the  attack,  such  as 
mental  alarm,  agitation,  or  emotion;  gas- 
tric, hepatic,  or  intestinal  irritation  or  any 
organic  irritation  which  is  capable  of  being 
reflected  upon  the  brain.  In  short,  tha  in- 
dications are  twofold ;  on  the  one  hand  to 
adopt  such  measures  during  pregnancy  as  are 
calculated  to  improve  the  blood;  on  the 
other,  to  guard  the  patient,  both  during  and 
subsequent  to  labor,  against  such  influenees, 
mental  and  physical,  as  have  been  known 
to  occasion  tne  attack. 

The  first  indication  comprises  the  treat- 
ment of  anemia  in  all  its  several  forms, — a 
subject  which  is  far  too  comprehensive  and 
extensive  for  discussion  in  the  present  paper. 
Its  relations  moreover,  to  uterine  and  puer- 
peral diseases  generally  are  so  important, 
that  I  propose  to  consider  it  in  a  separate 
communication.  It  should  comprehend  the 
attention  to  external  circumstances, — ^habits 
and  modes  of  life ;  to  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ner- 
vous system  generally ;  to  various  remote 
causes  of  a  depre.«!sing  character,  mental  and 
corporeal ;  and  thus  should  comprise  mea- 
sures both  mental  and  physical,  dietetic  and 
medicinal. 

The  second  indication,  so  far  as  a  pre- 
ventive is  concerned,  is  to  protect  the  pa- 
tient, both  during  and  subsequently  to  labor, 
against  the  influence  of  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  malady.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
well  ascertained,  and  comprehend  two 
classes.     The  first  class  comprises  those 
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which  directly  opeiale  oq  the  mind;  the 
second,  such  irritative  disorders  of  the  body, 
or  of  particular  organs,  as  are  capable  ol 
affecting  the  brain  unfavorably,  whether  by 
sympathy  or  otherwise.  All  nainful  states 
of  the  mind  should,  if  possible,  he  prevented: 
distress,  anxiety,  grief,  or  any  emotion,  have 
in  some  instances,  immediately  given  rise 
to  attacks  of  mania;  as  also  fright,  agita- 
tion, sudden  shock,  or  alarm.  These  alsa 
should  therefore  be  rigidly  jguarded  against. 
Of  bodily  derangements,  it  may  be  said, 
that  any  '|  imcommon  irritation  spieading 
to  the  brain,"  may  be  the  exciting  cause; 
but  certain  organs  sympathise  more  directly 
with  it  than  others,  and  the  disorder  of  these 
b  especiallr  to  be  attended  to.  Such  irri- 
tative disorSlers  may  be  enumerated  in  the 
following  order,  as  regards  their  frequency, 
in  the  causation  of  the  disease:  g&stric, 
hepatic,  or  intestinal,  either  singly  or  com- 
bined ;  uterine  and  mammary. 

The  curative  treatment  ot  puerperal  in- 
sanity, should  it  unfortunately  have  occur- 
red, is  one  of  extreme  difficulty ; — not  less 
80  from  the  nature  of  the  indications  to  be 
fulfilled,  than  from  the  reluctance  of  the 
patient  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessary  mea- 
sures of  tveatment.  It  should  comprise 
attention  to  at  least  the  following  four 
points : 

Ist.  The  removal  of  any  exciting  causes 
which  exist,  and  of  any  bodily  derangement 
which  may  hare  been  instrumental  in  the 
causation  of  the  disease. 

2d.  The  subduction  of  oerberal  excite- 
ment, and  the  restoration  of  tranquility  to 
the  nervous  system  ^nerally. 

Zd,  Guarding  against  the  occurrence  of 
eongestion,  effusion,  or  other  diseases  of  the 
br^n. 

4th.  Supporting  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers, restoring  the  general  health,  and  im- 
proTing  the  condition  of  the  blood. — Medi- 
cal Sqorm. 


RAW  MBAT  AND  RECENT  BLOOD 
AS  TUBRAFEUTIC  AGENTS. 

In  the  diarrhea  of  young  children,  con- 
nected with  anemia,  M.  Treusseau  pre- 
scribes raw  meat,  finely  chopped  and 
sUglitly  salted.  He  attributes  the  medicinal 
properties  of  raw  meat  to  the  iron  and  man- 
aaanese  contained  in  the  fresh  blood.  The 
JPrease  MedieaU  Beige  says  that  in  JBelgium 
it  is  a  common  custom,  in  some  diseases,  to 
drink  bullock's  blood  in  the  morning  before 
breakiiast,  while  still  hot,  in  increasing 
doses.  Persons  suffering  from  hsemoptysis, 
and  exhausted  by  hemorrhage,  are  said  to 
mlly  rapidly  by  taking  every  morning  half 


a  pint  of  blood  in  the  slaughter-houte,  be- 
fore it  cools,  It  is  said  that  children  take 
the  blood  readily,  but  that  adults  loathe  it. 
— Assoc.  Med.  Jouf:,  June  17, 1853. 
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ALBUMEN  IN  THE  URINE,  A  SYMP- 
TOM  OF  DISEASE. 

BT  e.  OWBH  R£E8,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  ETC. 

(Upon  this  symptom,  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  profession  has  been 
directed  for  many  years,  and  which  forms 
the  leading  features  of  the  disease  called 
morbus  Brightii,  Dr.  Rees  remarks:) 

I  shall  not  now  describe  the  methods  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  albumen,  but  as- 
suming the  fact  established,  I  shall  beg  your 
attention  to  the  patholoj^ical  considerations 
of  which  it  is  suggestive  m  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge. 

When  Dr.  Bright  published  his  views  on 
this  subject,  and  declared  his  belief  Uiat  an 
albuminous  condition  of  the  uiine  inditated 
a  peculiar  state  of  kidney,  which  commenc- 
ea  in  congestion  and  terminated  in  the  de- 
posit of  an  advantitious  matter  in  the  tis- 
sue of  the  organ,  some  doubt  was  felt  among 
patholo^sts  as  to  th^  symptom  indicating 
the  condition  described  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  was  thought  improbable  that 
the  state  of  kidney  noticed  by  Dr.  Bright 
could  be  the  only  cause  capabfe  of  produc- 
ing albuminous  urine;  ana  some  were  even 
so  Dold  as  to  assert  that  many  articles  of 
food  would  produce  a^  similar  effect  on  the 
excretion.  The  exhibition  of  certain  reme- 
dies also,  and  various  pathological  condi- 
tions, were  Quoted,  which  theory  suggested 
as  capable  of  bring^ing  about  the  result;  and 
what  with  intrepid  assertion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  plausible  reasoning  on  the  other, 
considenble  doubt  was  for  some  time  cast 
on  the  diagnostic  value  of  albumen  in  the 
urine.  Amon^  the  articles  of  diet  said  to 
produce  albuminuria,  I  may  mention  pas- 
try, milk  and  cheese.  Among  medicines, 
some  diuretics  were  thought  capable  or  pn>> 
ducing  a  similar  effect ;  and  mercury,  it  ex- 
hibited in  salivation,  was  confidentljr  spo- 
ken of  as  a  cause  for  albuminous  urine. — 
The  pathologocal  states  which  have  been  at 
different  times  quoted  as  causes  are  very  va- 
rious and  very  numerous : — typhoid  and  ty- 
phus fever;  certain  forms  of  rheumatism  j 
severe  inflammatory  affections,  etc 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  articles  of  di- 
et : — Neither  milk,  cheese,  nor  nastry  will 
produce  albuminous  urine;  nor  nave  I  yet 
oeen  successful  in  obtaining  from  those  who 
have  made  these  loose  statements  a  speci- 
men of  urine  which  giave  the  remotest  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  albumen,  pxovid- 
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ed  it  bad  been  previously  shown  free  from 
that  principle.  I  have  also  failed  to  de- 
tect albumen  in  the  urine  where  diuretics 
have  been  given  medicinally,  though  it  is 
possible  that  in  poisonous  doses  some  of 
these  may  produce  the  effect.  In  poison- 
ing by  cantharides,  albumen  appears  with 
blood  in  the  urine :  but  such  cases  as  these 
are  scarcely  likely  to  confuse  your  diagno- 
sis. Witn  respect  to  mercury,  the  impres- 
sion was  so  strong  on  the  minds  of  some 
that  it  always  produced  albuminous  urine 
when  exhibited  in  large  quantity,  that  a  few 
years  ago  I  was  at  the  pains  of  carefully  ex- 
amining the  urine  of  persons  who  were  un- 
dergoing salivation  for  syphilitic  disease 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  taking  care  to  test  the 
urine  of  each  case  before  the  exhibition  of 
the  remedy.  In  these  experiments  I  entire- 
ly failed  to  detect  albumen.,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  conclusion  above  alluded  to 
was  arrived  at  on  theoretical  grounds. 

(The  important  conclusion  Dr.  Rees 
comes  to,  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  al- 
bumen in  the  urine,  is,  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  most  significant ;  that  continued 
albamiiiuria,  unconnected  with  lesion  of 
the  kidney,  is  rare;  but  we  cannot,  in  such 
case,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  at  once  that 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  Bright's  dis- 
ease, because  puerperal  fever,  Asiatic  chole- 
ra, pyelitis,  and  inflammation  of  the  urina- 
rv  mucous  surfaces  generally,  will  produce 
albumen  in  the  urine ;  it  will  even  appear 
in  a  variety  of  diseases  before  death,  and 
also  now  and  then  during  gestation.  But, 
in  cholera,  puerperal  fever,  and  gestation, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  of  these  con- 
ditions being  mistaken  for  morbus  Brightii. 
In  pyelitis;  and  inflammation  of  the  urina- 
ry mucous  surfaces,  the  cause  is  not  so  clear 
where  a  discharge  of  pus  takes  place.  The 
fluid  in  which  the  pus  globules  float  con- 
tains albumen,  and  this  mixing  with  the 
urine  renders  it  albuminous.) 

Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
and  the  urinary  tubes,  or  in  inflammation 
of  the  lower  portions  of  the  urinary  mucous 
membrane,  albuminous  urine  may  exist, — 
Though  the  general  symptoms  will  by  no 
means  always  assist  as  to  discriminate  be- 
tween these  states  and  the  morbus  Brightii, 
the  microscope  and  chemistry  will  general- 
ly easily  solve  the  difficulty.  The  nature 
of  the  deposit  must  be  examined,  and  we 
shall  And  the  pus  corpuscles  present  in 
quantity  if  the  albumen  in  the  urine  depend 
on  the  above  mentioned  causes,  and  not  on 
kidney  disease.  The  microscope  will  then 
detect  the  pus  corpuscles  in  the  deposit.  An 
excellent  test  for  pus  consists  in  the  addi- 
tion of  liquor  potassao  to  the  urine,  when 


the  deposit,  if  it  be  pus,  is  at  once  con- 
verted into  a  mucous  fluid.  This  wlien 
poured  out  from  a  vessel,  exhibits  its 
glairy  character.  This  test  proposed  by  my  • 
friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Babington,  and  is 
often  very  useful  in  the  extemporaneous 
examination  of  urine.  Urine  which  is  albu- 
minous from  the  existence  of  Bright^s  dis- 
ease, is  also  nearly  alwajrs  of  a  light  specific 
gravity;  and  this  is  an  important  point  to 
remember. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  albuminous 
urine  contains  a  deposit  of  pus,  however, 
we  must  rather  look  to  the  mucous  tissues 
of  the  kidney,  and  the  membrane  lining  the 
bladder  and  urinary  canals. 

It  not  unfcequently  happens  that  the  sys- 
titis  consequent  on  calculus  in  the  bladder 
produces  purulent  and  albuminous  urine, 
and  there  is  then  some  difliculty  in  ascer- 
taining whether  that  form  of  degeneration 
characteristic  of  Bright's  disease  may  not  be 
affeciing  the  kidney  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  a  point  of  some  importance  as  regards  the 
prognosis  of  the  case,  for  if  the  kidney  be 
so  diseased  the  patient  scarcely  ever  recov- 
ers from  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  urine  free 
from  pus  bafore  we  can  speak  with  anything 
like  certainty  in  these  cases.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  doing  this  by  means  of  demul- 
cents and  astringents,  in  conjunction  with 
alkaline  remedies,  then  we  may  proceed  to 
examine  the  urine  with  some  hope  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  conclusion.  If,  for  instance,  the 
albumen  leaves  the  urine  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  free  of  the  deposit  of  pus  corpus- 
cles, and  if,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  pus, 
the  albumen  cease  to  be  present  then  the 
albuminous  urine  was  unconnected  with  the 
morbus  Brightii.  If,  on  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, the  disappearance  of  the  deposit  of 
pus  leaves  the  urine  still  impregnated  with 
albumen,  then  the  morbus  Brightii  is  prob- 
ably present,  and  we  ought  to  give  an  un- 
favorable prognosis. 

Attention  to  this  is  of  vast  importance, 
and  I  have  known  more  than  one  case  in 
which  much  disappointment  and  chaerin 
might  have  been  spared  the  surgeon,  nad 
care  been  taken  to  inquire  into  this,  matter. 

When  albumen,  then,  exists  in  the  urine, 
without  jni8  or  blood  to  account  for  its  ap- 
pearance, we  may  conclude  that  the  patient 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  those  forms  of  de- 
generation known  as  the  morbus  Brightii, 
provided  we  have  excluded  puerpural  fever, 
gestation,  and  cholera,  as  possible  causes. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  bloody  urine 
will  occasionally  be  passed  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease; but  the  prominent  and  continuing 
characteristic  is  the  secretion  of  an  urina 
containing  the  serous  part  of  the  blood  oi»> 
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\j,  and  when  red  blood  corpuscles  are  to  be 
seen  they  appear  but  for  a  day  or  so,  and 
then  the  uiine  returns  to  its  purely  albu- 
minoas  state.  In  the  slight  notice  I  am 
here  able  to  give  of  the  morbus  Brightii,  1 
must  omit  the  general  detail  of  symptoms. 
I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  mentioning 
to  you  one  or  two  points  with  repect  to  di- 
agnosis, which  you  will  find  of  yalue. — 
You  ma^  derive  great  assistance  from  the 
observation  of  the  following  symptoms, 
which  when  present,  should  always  lead  to 
the  examination  of  the  urine  for  albumen : 

1st.  A  puffiness  of  the  fJB^at  observed  in 
the  morning. 

dndly.  Frequent  calls  to  pass  water  at 
night. 

ddly.  A  tendency  to  swelling  of  the 
wrists,  often  attended  with  pain,  but  not 
of  a  rheumatic  character. 

4thly.  Dyspepsia,  attended  with  frequent 
nausea. 

Do  not  expect  always  to  find  pain  in  the 
loins  in  Brighf  b  disease.  It  is  wntuthMa 
a  symptom,  but  far  from  aZioa«a,  and  1 
warn  you  of  this,  because  the  absence  of 
that  pain  may  distract  your  mind  from  the 
right  line  of  thought,  when  examining  the 
more  insidious  cases  of  the  disease. 

With  respect  to  your  prognosis,  it  is  im- 
portant you  should  remember  that  this  dis- 
ease is  by  no  means  necessarily  fital.  Ca- 
ses which  are  detected  early  are  frequently 
cured,  and  those  who  sufier  from  the  more 
advanced  stages  may  be  kept  alive  for  years 
under  judicious  treatment. 

One  great  noifht  to  keep  in  view,  especi- 
ally as  regards  the  application  of  remedies, 
is,  the  albumen  passing  away  by  the  urine 
is  impoverishing  the  blood,  and  not  only 
thus  decreasing  the  proportion  of  albumen, 
but  likewise  interfering  with  the  forma- 
tion and  dcTelopment  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles, so  that  patients  become  rapidly  ane- 
miated. 

The  relation  between  the  contents  of  the 
red  corpuscles  and  the  chyle  becomes 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  drain  of  al- 
bumen lessening  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  in  which  the  corpuscles 
float.  Now,  the  chyle  supplies  iron  to  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  contains  that  metal 
dissolved  in  its  serum  for  that  purpose, 
and  when  in  the  healthy  state  tne  chyle 
enters  the  blood  through  the  thoracic  duct, 
it  produces  certain  physical  changes.  The 
Bpecific  gravity  of  human  chyle  is  about 
1027 ;  that  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  cor- 
puscles float  is  1050  to  56;  and  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  corpuscles  must  of  neces- 
sity be  of  the  same  speciflc  gravity,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  endosmodic  law.  When  the 
chyle  mingles  with  the  liquor  ssngutnis 


then  it  lessens  its  specific  gravity,  and  in- 
htalth  there  is  an  endosmodic  action  exert- 
ed, which  draws  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  chyle  within  the  blood  corpuscles, 
the  law  being  that  heavier  will  draw  tlie 
lighter  to  its  own  side  of  any  membrane, 
in  larger  proportion  than  the  lighter  can 
draw  the  heavier. 

It  will  be  obvious  now,  that  if  we  les- 
sen the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  in 
which  the  corpuscles  float,  hy  abstracting 
its  albufMUfWe  shall  also  lessen  that  of  the 
contents  of  the  corpuscle.  The  contents 
of  that  body  will  then  approach  to  the  spe- 
ciflc gravity  of  the  chyle,  and  that  fluid 
will  therefore  enter  the  corpuscle  the  less 
freely  and  there  will  be  less  iron  suppli- 
ed to  it  for  its  nourishment.  Thus  it  is 
that  anemia,  or  a  deficiency  of  red  corpus- 
cles, will  ttlways  follow  as  a  consequence 
of  a  drain  of  solid  matter  from  the  Mood. 
— Journal  of  Medical  Reform. 

|lart  3.    «bilorial. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  OF  THE 

LIVER. 

[In  the  following  essay  I  propose  to  sketch 
the  hepatic  functions  as  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  present  them  in  our  annual4K)urse 
of  lectures.  By  handling  the  subject  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  from  our  stand- ' 
ard  authors  on  physiology,  and  introdu- 
cing some  new  suggestions,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  be  destitute  of  interest  even 
to  the  well  read  physician. — B.] 

The  secretion  of  bile  is  so  necessary  and 
important  that  the  liver  is  said  to  be  more 
generally  present  in  the  animal  kingdom 
than  any  other  gland.  The  biliary  secre- 
tion, however,  does  not  necessarily  require 
a  distinct  liver;  sometimes,  as  in  oertein 
polypi  and  articulata,  the  secretion  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  follicles  in  the  stom- 
ach. In  insects  generally,  instead  of  fol- 
licles, there  are  tubes.  All  that  n  neoes- 
sary  is  to  have  the  characteristic  cells  for 
biliary  secretion.  When  respiration  is  de- 
fective as  in  aquatic  animals,  the  liver  be- 
comes more  developed.  In  man,  and  mam- 
malian animals  generally,  and  in  birds,  the 
literis  smaller,  and  more  compact  in  struc- 
ture, than  in  the  cold-blooded  sBimals.  It 
is  also  lelatively  smaller  in  nMtt  at  the  pe-. 
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riod  of  maturity,  than  in  the  infent  ox  the 
fetus.  In  the  adult  it  weighs  about  four 
pounds,  and  measuies  tweWe  oi  thirteen 
inches  by  five  or  six. 

The  liver  lies  in  the  region  of  the  epigas- 
trium and  right  hypochondrium,  between 
the  diaphragm  above,  and  stomach,  colon, 
and  right  kidney  below,  lying  on  a  level 
with  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  some- 
what lower  in  an  erect  position  than  when 
lying  down,  and  lower  during  expiration 
than  in  inspiration. 

The  positiofi  of  tht  liver  adjacent  to  the 
diaphragm,  causes  it  to  be,  like  the  stom- 
ach, continually  agitated  by  the  move- 
ments of  respiration,  and  the  muscular  ac- 
tions of  the  body ;  it  is  also  liable  to  be 
forcibly  compressed  by  the  diaphragm,  and 
abdominal  muscles,  in  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing; hence  spasmodic  vomiting  is  veryef- 
ficidnt  in  relieving  its  congestion.  The 
liver  is  also  liable  to  be  mechanically  com- 
pressed by  the  distention  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  colon.  A  distention  of  the  co- 
lon by  flatulence,  or  of  the  stomach  by 
gluttony,  seriously  obstructs  its  circula- 
tion, and  sometimes  hinders  the  discharge 
of  bile.  On  the  other  hand,  a  distended  or 
congested  condition  of  the  liver,  and  the 
organs  below  it,  materially  impedes  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  ani  thus  inter- 
feres with  the  depth  and  freedom  of  respi- 
ration. 

*  The  distention  of  the  aUmaeh  by  food, 
produces  a  compression  of  the  liver  and 
portal  vein,  which  diminishes  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  constitution,  and  thus  pro- 
duces a  pleasant  and  comfortable  efiRsct; 
while  the  empty  condition  of  the  stomach, 
depriving  the  liver  and  portal  system  of 
mechanical  support,  favors  their  conges- 


liver,  partly  imbedded  in  it,  at  its  anterior 
margin,  with  its  neck*  running  backwards 
to  the  cystic  duct,  through  which  it  re- 
ceives the  bile  from  the  liver.  It  consists 
of  a  cellular  and  muscular  coat,  with  a 
peritoneal  covering,  and  something  like  a 
mucous  coat  internally.  It  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  bile,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  mechanical  convenience,  but  is  not  of 
great  importance,  having  sometimes  been 
absent  in  man,  without  any  evident  inju- 
ry, and  being  sometimes  nullified  as  an 
organ  by  closure  of  the  bystic  duct.  It  re- 
tains the  bile  when  it  is  n<^t  needed  in  the 
intestines,  and  has  some  degree  of  contrac- 
tility  to  discharge  its  contents  when  need- 
ed. Obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the  bile 
tend  to  develop  a  muscular  appearance  in 
its  structure.  The  common  duct  has  a 
distinct  contractility  and  may  by  its  spas- 
modic irritation  hinder  the  discharge  of 
bile.  The  contractility  of  the  ductus  cho- 
ledochus  was  demonstrated  by  Muller,  on 
irritating  it  in  a  bird  just  killed. 

The  LivEB  is  invested  by  the  peritone- 
um, by  which  it  is  suspended  or  attached 
to  the  diaphragm.  Its  color  in  the  normal 
state,  is  reddish-brown,  but  in  disease  va- 
ries from  cream-color  to  very  dark.  It  ig 
of  a  lighter  color  when  it  has  less  blood* 
and  generally  gives  a  lighter  colored  bile; 
the  dark  colored  liver  is  usually  softer  and 
generally  secretes  darker  bile.  The  yellow 
bued  liver,  however,  is  sometimes  very  soft. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  may  be  re- 
g^ded  as  a  spongy  mass,  filled  with  blood 
— an  injection  from  any  of  the  vessels  will 
fill  the  whole  of  the  liver.  The  blood  ves- 
sels  of  the  liver  ramify  into  minute  plex- 
uses, forming  apparently  acini  or  lobules 
as  they  have  been  termed,  which  consist 


tion,  and  thus  produces  the  sickening  and!  of  wonderfully  delicate  tofta  of  capillary 


depressing  sensations  which  generally  ac- 
oompany  hunger.  The  importance  of  solid 
food  is  probably  based  upon  the  necessity 
of  mechanical  compression  for  the  liver 
and  stomach.  No  amount  of  nourishment 
in  the  form  of  liquid  food  will  produce  a 
ntisfactory  effect  if  the  solid  be  excluded 
from  our  diet» 
Thb  gall  blaooeb  lies  underneath  the 


vessels,  ducts  and  cells.  It  is  supplied 
like  the  lungs,  with  arterial  blood  for  its 
own  structure,  and  venous  blood  for  its 
peculiar  function.  Its  arterial  blood  comes 
from  the  hepatic  branch  of  the  cceliac  ar- 
tery, which  originates  from  the  abdominal 
aorta  between  the  two  semilunar  ganglia 
and  ^be  crura  of  the   diaphragm.     The 
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Tenous  blood,  collected  from  the  stom- 
ach, intestines,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  gall- 
bladder,' is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the 
vena  portas,  which  thickens  its  coats,  ram- 
ifies like  an  artery,  and  distributes  its  blood 
extensively  through  the  liver.  Each  branch 
being  accompanied  in  its  coiuse  by  a  small 
branch  of  the  hepatie  artery  and  another 
of  the  biliary  duct. 

Our  simplest  conception  of  the  liver 
may  be  obtained  by  considering  it  as  a  lake 
or  marsh,  filled  by  tvro  afferent  vessels, 
the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  and 
emptied  by  two  efferent  vessels,  the  hepa- 
tic vein  and  biliary  duct,  its  rise  or  fulness 
being  dependent  upon  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  supply  by  the  v^in  and  artery, 
and  the  removal  of  the  accumulation  by 
the  hepatic  vein  and  duct.  The  vein  and 
artery,  run  to  wonderfully  minute  ramifi- 
cations in  the  delicate  structure  called  lo- 
bules, and  from  this  minute  ramification 
arise  tbe  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins,  to 
carry  the  blood  through  the  vena  cava,  to 
the  heart. 

Biliary  aecrtHon  and  etUa. — ^From  the 
same  locality  arise  the  delicate  ramifica- 
tions of  the  biliary  ducts,  the  fine  extrem- 
ities of  which  mingle  with  the  capillaries 
and  lobules,  and  extract  from  their  blood 
by  the  assistance  of  cells,  the  substance 
called  bile.  This  supposed  ramification 
of  tbe  bile  ducts  or  biliary  plexus,  is  so  ex- 
oeedinglLy  minute  that  Mr.  Kieman,  an  ac- 
curate observer,  does  not  profess  to  have 
seen  it,  and  only  inferred  its  existence. — 
Professor  Weber  and  Dr.  Kruckenburg, 
however,  profess  to  have  seen  it  in  the  frog. 

In  contact  with  the  hepatic  ducts,  be- 
tween them  and  the  venous  ramifications, 
lie  the  mucleated  cells,  from  the  fifteen- 
hundredth  to  the  two  thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  are  supposed  to 
secrete  the  bile,  and  appear  as  if  tinged  by 
it.  They  make  a  large  part  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  liver,  but  it  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  capillaries  which  are  sufficiently 
large  in  their  diameter  to  admit  the  pas- 

*  la  M««  TOTUbrmt*  aalmaif,  blood  fl«a  tko  1«wot«x* 
iitioo,«la»  flOM  to  tho  voaapoiu* 


sage  of  one  or  two  of  the  red  globules  of 
the  blood.  These  capillaries  are  exceed- 
ingly thin  and  delicate,  having  no  cellular 
tissue  connected  with  them.  The  secre- 
ting cells  are  spheroidal  in  shape  in  tbe  liv- 
er, but  of  a  projecting  and  prismatic  shape 
in  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  gall-bladder.  In 
tbe  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  we  find  a  lining 
membrane  composed  like  other  mucous 
membranes  of  a  basement  membrane,  with 
(prismatic)  cells  on  the  inside, making  a  sol* 
id  pavement,  and  on  the  outside,  the  blood 
vessels,  lymphatics  and  nerves. 

The  cells  being  the  real  agents  of  biliary 
secretion,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  has 
been  observed  in  them,  not  only  in  man, 
but  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  in  a  large  number  of 
animals*  Oily  globules,  and  a  granular 
substance  may  often  be  found  in  the  cells ; 
their  color  and  magnitude  seriously  afifect 
that  of  the  entire  liver.  They  vary  from  an 
almost  transparent  appearance  to  a  yellow- 
ish or  brownish  hue.  In  animals  that  have 
fatty  livers,  from  oily  diet  or  from  excess, 
and  in  the  fatty  liver  from  consumption, 
their  oily  globules  greatly  increase,  distend 
the  cells,  and  enlarge  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
liver.  The  cells  secrete  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  bile,  which  may  be  perceived 
in  them  by  the  microscope. 

The  cells  of  the  duct  and  g^U -bladder^ 
are  liable  to  become  detached  by  inflam- 
mation or.  mechanical  injuries,  and  the 
mucous  from  their  inflamed  surfaces  is  fail 
of  these  prismatic  cells. 

The  hepatic  artery  according  to  Kiemaa, 
is  chiefly  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the 
hepatic  ducts,  (but  supplies  also  the  veins, 
gall-bladder  and  liver  generally.)  When 
injected  it  makes  the  ducts  look  almost 
like  arteries.  Its  blood  after  acquiring  the 
venous  chazactery  passes  into  the  minute 
ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  secretion  of  bile  like  the  lat- 
ter. The  portal  vein  consequantly  takes 
to  the  hepatic  vein  the  blood  of  the  liver 
itself,  as  well  as  the  blood  of  the  abdomi- 
nal orgpms. 

The  biliary  or  hepatic  dact  nmifias 
tfaxongli  the  liver,  and  in  the  misnte  Uh 
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taken  up  by. the  lacteals  and  veins),  and  in 
consequence  of  the  transfonning  influence 
of  the  liver  upon  the  portal  blood.    That 
the  liver  thus  developes  glucoEe  in  the  blood, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  shown  by  M.  Bernard; 
that  glucose,  or  a  substance  nearly  identical 
with  it,  is  found  as  a  regular  constituent  in 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  no  matter 
what  may  have  been  the  diet  of  the  animal. 
Being  in  the  hepatic  veins,  it  is  necessarily 
found  in  the  onward  progress  of  the  same 
blood  in  the  ascending  vtna  cava,  in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  pul- 
monary artery.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  formation  of  this  species  of  sugar 
does  not  require  amylaceous  food,  and  that 
an  animal,  fed  for  sometime,  on  animal 
food  alone,  yields  sugar  from  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  vein,  when  none  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  liver,  by  the  portal  vein. 
This  clearly  establishes  the  saccharifying 
power  of  the  liver,  which  is  exerted  upon 
the  blood.    In  the  liver  itself,  consequent- 
ly, sugar  is  always  present^  even  in  the 
embryo.    In  the  liver  of  the  human  adult 
sugar  has  been  detected  in  such  quantity,  • 
that  the  whole  liver  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain three-quarters  of  an  ounce. 

In  diabetes  mellitus  or  raellituria,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  formed  by  the  liver,  is 
vastly  increased,  and  is  discharged  in  great 
quantities  by  the  kidneys.  This  would 
indicate  that  mellituria  was  really  a  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  an  excess  of  its  glucoge- 
netic  function.  (In  the  liver  of  a  diabetic 
subject,  Bernard  found  as  much  as  833 
grains  of  sugar.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  ' 
that  the  treatment  of  mellituria,  by  agents 
which  make  an  impression  on  the  liver, 
will  be  found  the  most  successful. 

This  saccharific  function  of  the  liver 
appears  to  be  controlled  by  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at 
the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  by  , 
puncture  or  by  a  galvanic  shock,  will  cause 
such  an  increase  of  the  saccharific  func- 
tion, that  liver-sugar  will  be  found  in  all 
the  fluids  of  the  body,  (except  the  saliva), 
and  will  be  discharged  by  the  urine,  thua 
canal,  (forming  this  peculiar  sugar  which  is |  producing  a  temporary  mellituria,  which 


blik^=^  as  the  biliary  ple;tus.    The  hepatic 
duct  is  formed  by  a  union  of  all  the  ducts 
in  the  liver,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  common  quiU. 
It  unites  with  the  cystic  duct  from  the  gall- 
bladder, forming  the  common  duct  (ductus 
communis    choledochus,)  and  runs    three 
inches  under  that  name  to  the  duodenum, 
some  three  or  four  inches  from  the  pylorus. 
The  function  of  the  liveh,  is  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  and  the  modification  of  the 
portal  blood.     The  question  whether  the 
bile  is  formed  by  the  liver,  or  merely  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood,  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  that  when  the  secretion  is  sup- 
presse:!,  biliary  matter  accumulates,  and  the 
skin  is  colored  by  the  coloring  matter  of 
bile ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  person  has  a 
dark  CDmplexion,  and  is  jaundiced.     As  to 
the  question  whether  the  bile  is  secreted 
from  the  venous-portal,  or  arterial-hepatic 
blood,  we  may  refer  to  cases  showing  that 
either  blood-vessel  may  b*  sufficient  for  the 
biliary  secretion.   Lawrence  and  Abernethy 
each  report  a  ca-e  in  which  the  portal  vein 
ran  directly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  with- 
out going  at  all  to  the  liver.     In  this  case, 
a  larger  hepatic  artery  supplied  the  blood  to 
the  lire;,  bat  the  bile  was  paler  than  usual. 
The  liver  in  invertebrate  animals,  secretes 
bile  without  a  portal  vein.     It  is  said,  too, 
that   tying  the   hepatic   artery  causes  the 
liver  to  suspend  its  secretion;  but  this  has 
b^e:!  denied.     Ligature  of  the  portal  vein 
does  not  suspend,  though  it  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  secretion.     . 

Formation  of  Sua  ah  and  Fat  by  the 
Liver. — The  most  important  recent  dis- 
covery concerning  the  liver,  is  that  of  C. 
Bernard,  of  Paris,  who  has  pointed  out  a 
glucogenetic  and  defiant  function  of  this 
organ.  The  blood  generally  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  glucose  or  gmpe-sugar,  a 
substance  less  sweet  and  soluble  than  the 
cane-sugar — also  less  crystalizable  and  more 
easily  formed  from  amylaceous  substances. 
Its  chemical  formula  is  12C,  14H,  140. 
Glucose  is  developed  in  the  chyle  and  the 
blood,  in  t^dnsequence  of  the  transformation 
of  amylaceous  sttbatanpea  in  the  alimentary 
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continues  foi  four  days  or  longer,  in  the 
dog,  and  for  two  days  in  the  rahbit. 

This  glucogenetic  function  of  the  liver 
shows  the  antagonism  of  its  functions  to 
those  of  the  lungs.  Glucose,  like  other 
compounds  of  the  saccharine  class,  yields 
but  little  heat  in  its  combustion,  and  the 
change  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  into 
such  a  substance,  must  have  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  temperature.  Hence  the  animals 
which  have  been  made  diabetic  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata,  have  their 
temperature  lowered,  several  degrees,  al- 
though their  respiration  is  hurried,  and  an 
increased  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
y  thrown  off.  Their  blood  is  also  darker  than 
usual.  The  liver,  therefore,  is  the  exact 
antagonist  of  the  lungs,  as  it  is  engaged  in 
producing  an  element  which  the  lungs  are 
engaged  in  destroying;  and  while  the  lungs 
elevate,  the  liver  lowers  the  bodily  temper- 
ature. The  peculiar  sugar  produced  by  the 
liver,  is  very  readily  destroyed  by  the  pul- 
monary action.  This  is  shown  by  the 
statements  of  Majendie  and  Bernard,  that 
it  requires  nearly  five  times  as  much  of  the 
liver-sugar,  to  produce  a  given  saccharine 
condition  of  the  urine,  as  it  does  of  the 
true  glucose,  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
times  as  much  of  liver-sugar  as  of  cane- 
sugar,  which  shows  that  liver-sugar  is  more 
rapidly  decomposed  by  the  lungs,  than  any 
other  saccharine  substance.*' 

Whether  sugar  is  produced  in  the  tissues 
generally,  as  well  as  in  the  liver,  is  not 
certainly  known.  Lactic  acid,  a  substance 
very  similar  in  composition,  to  sugar,  is 
known  to  be  abundantly  produced  in  the 
muscular  tissues,  and  recently  Scberer  pro- 
fesses to  have  discovered  a  saccharine  sub- 
stance in  the  juice  of  the  flesh,  which  be 
calls  Inosite,  the  formula  of  which  is  120, 
16H,  160. 

The  liver  is  believed  to  be  a  fiat-making, 
as  well  as  a  sugar-making  organ.  The  he- 
patic vein,  according  to  Bernard,  contains 
more  fiat  than  the  portal.  In  herbivorous 
animals  it  is  supposed  that  the  liver  is 

*  Proportions  of  f  aocharijio  tQbtUnttts  BMeitarr  to  b« 
eonjected  into  thojacvlar.  in  order  to  bo  ditcoverablo  in 
ttao  urine,  nceordhiR  to  Majendie— Cme-«nrar  I;  Manaite 
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concerned  in  a  fatty  transformation  of  amy- 
laceous and  saccharine  substances.  Such 
substances  do  assist  in  fattening  animals, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  liver  actually 
transforms  them  into  fat.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  they  become  substitutes  for 
the  regular  formation  of  liver-sugar,  and 
thus  enable  the  liver  to  form  fatty  matter 
from  the  protein  substances  of  the  blood, 
which  is  its  more  common  action.  The 
sugar- making  and  fat- making  functions  ap- 
pear to  be  distinct  and  opposite  in  charac- 
ter. The  bodies  of  mellituric  patients  are 
deficient  in  fat — in  their  livers  fet  is  defi- 
cient, and  in  the  ftitty  liver  of  consump- 
tives, sugar  is  lacking.  The  sugar  formation 
in  the  liver  is  more  characteristic  of  carniv- 
orous, and  the  fat  of  herbivorous  animals. 
The  formation  of  fat  from  the  albuminous 
elements  of  the  blood,  is  shown  to  be  pos- 
sible, by  the  fattening  of  animals,  which 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fat 
in  their  food.  It  is  also  illustrated  by  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  which  frequently  occurs  in  life,  as 
well  as  by  the  formation  of  adipocere  from 
flesh  when  macerated. 

In  consequence  of  the  relation  of  the 
liver  to  fat,  the  impairment  or  destruction 
of  its  functional  power  produces  great 
emaciation,  either  because  we  are  less  able 
to  digest  oily  food,  or  because  we  are  then 
unable  to  form  fat  from  the  elements  of 
the  blood. 

While  fat  and  sugar  are  produced  by  the 
liver,  the  lungs  are  actively  engaged  in 
their  destruction.  Fat  disappears  almost 
entirely  from  the  pulmonary  tissue,  when 
respiration  is  established,  and  during  the 
high  calorific  activity  of  fever,  fat  is  ac- 
tively consumed,  and  the  cells  of  the  liver 
scarcely  contain,  according  to  an  observa- 
tion of  P.  T.  Williams,  any  oily  particles. 

Fatty  Liteh.  —  While  the  pulmonary 
functions  thus  appear  incompatible  with 
the  accamnlation  of  fat,  the  liver  is  a  fa- 
vorite place  for  its  deposit. 

The  liver  is  very  liable  to  a  fatty  condi- 
tion, which  has  been  observed  frequently 
(in  Fiance)  in  phthisical  subjects.  Louis 
found  the  livei  impregnated  with  fat,  in 
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forty  phthisical  subjects  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty — ^but  in  persons  dying  of 
other  diseases,  he  found  only  nine  cases  out 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  subjects.  He 
found  it  also  to  occur  four  times  as  fre- 
quently in  females  as  in  males. 

(It  is  possible  that  this  accumulation  of 
fatty  material  may  be  owing  to  imperfect 
respiration  and  oxygenation,  leaving  a 
greater  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
the  circulation ;  or  to  imperfect  action  of 
the  skin,  which  is  one  of  the  natural  out- 
lets of  oily  matter,  or  to  the  same  causes 
which  lead  to  the  scrofulous  deposit,  viz, 
imperfect  vitalization,  and  some  alkaline 
or  saline  deficiency). 

The  liver  normally  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  in  its  cells,  in  minute  glo- 
bules. In  that  condition  which  consti- 
tutes the  fatty  liver,  this  oily  substance 
accumulates  in  the  cells,  and  slightly  in 
the  interstitial  space,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  constitute  sometimes  over  one-half  of 
the  entire  weight  of  the  liver;  sometimes 
the  oily  accumulation  is  even  sufficient  to 
burst  and  destroy  the  cells. 

The  liver  in  this  condition,  is  soft  and 
greasy.  It  is  enlarged  or  thickened,  and  of  a 
pale  or  buff-color.  Its  bulk  and  weight  are 
somewhat  inconvenient,  but  it  has  no  mor- 
bid tenderness,  neither  is  it  congested  with 
blood  or  prevented  from  secreting  bile. 

Fat  distends  the  entire  liver,  being  gen- 
erally diffused  uniformly  through  its  sub- 
stance, rendering  it  paler  and  softer,  and 
making  it  even  light  enough  in  some  in- 
stances, for  slices  to  float  in  water.  Its 
elasticity  is  diminished  by  the  fat,  so  that 
it  pits  on  pressure.  The  fat  is  so  abund- 
ant that  it  may  easily  be  melted  out  of  the 
liver.  Dr.  Bostock,  placed  a  specimen  of 
fatty  liver  in  boiling  water,  and  obtained 
from  it  a  substance  resembling  tallow, 
which  softened  at  the  temperature  of  80 
degrees,  and  completely  liquefied,  at  110 
degrees.  There  is  a  modification  of  the 
fatty  liver  sometimes  met  with,  which  is 
called  trajry-^the  solid  element  stearine 
being  deposited  instead  of  olein,  produces 
the  increased  consist^cy. 


The  pancreas  are  also  liable  to  a  fatty 
condition  (Lobstein)  in  which  the  very 
substance  of  the  organ  looks  as  if  con- 
verted into  fat. 

In  the  opposite  condition,  in  which  oily 
material  is  defective  in  the  liver,  it  is  re- 
duced in  size,  and  presents  a  uniform  ho- 
mogeneous redness,  a  condition  called  by 
Rokitansky,  red  atrophy.  He  says  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  "  plentiful  formation  of 
a  tarry  bile.** 

A  fatty  condition  of  the  liver,  may  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  large  quantities  of 
oily  food,  (as  was  shown  in  the  dogs,  fed 
by  Majendie,  exclusively  on  butter,  fat  and 
lard),  by  high  living,  alcoholic  and  malt 
liquors,  and  indolent  habits.  It  may  also 
be  produced  by  consumption,  by  chronic 
pemphigus,  by  cancerous  ulceration  of  the 
groin,  and  by  gray  hepatization  of  the  lungs; 
in  all  these  cases  there  is  great  emaciation 
as  in  phthisis.  It  is  greatly  favored  by  the 
cancerous  diathesis,  and  by  ulceration  or 
abscess  in  the  lower  lumbar  and  pelvic  re- 
gions. 

The  occurrence  of  fiitty  liver  ia  con- 
sumption, is  greatly  more  frequent  in  fe- 
males than  in  males,  and  has  been  found 
more  frequently  in  Paris  than  elsewhere.* 

The  cause  of  the  &tty  liver  is  not  well 
understood,  it  might  be  attributed  to  im- 
perfect combustion  of  fatty  matter  in  the 
lungs,  if  it  did  not  occur  so  often  when 
the  lungs  are  not  diseased.  We  find  that 
the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver,  is 
preceded  by  its  absorption  from  other  parts 
of  the  body,  producing  great  emaciation, 
but  why  it  should  be  thus  absorbed  and 
transferred  to  the  liver, we  do  not  positively 
know.  The  process  of  tra  nsferring  fat  from 
the  adipose  tissue  to  the  liver,  is  illustrated 
in  the  plan  adopted  for  making  the  enlarged 
or  fatty  goose-livers  for  the  pate  define  graa 
of  epicures.  Baron  Laney  remarks,  "  To 
procure  the  large  livers  of  geese,  for  making 
pates,  fatted  birds  are  confined  in  close  cages, 
and  then  exposed  to  a  graduated  heat,  being 
at  the  same  time  kept  entirely  without 
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food,  and  erea  without  water.  They  be- 
come feverish,  the  fat  undergoes  a  kind  of 
fusion  and  the  liver  grows  enormously 
large.  The  liver  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
desired  state,  when  the  animal  is  txtrtmdy 
wcLated,  and  the  fever  increases." 

Here  we  see  that  hunger  or  exhaustion, 
prodocing  active  absorption,  causes  the  fat 
to  be  taken  np,  and  that  for  want  of  respir- 
ation it  is  not  consumed,  while  the  liver, 
kept  inactive  by  the  lack  of  food,  is  left  to 
be  passively  distended  by  the  collapse  of 
the  neighboring  organs.  The  general  growth 
of  the  liver  is  favored  by  indolent  habits 
and  high  living,  but  if,  while  the  habits  are 
inactive,  the  abdominal  organs  are  empty, 
the  liver  becomes  passively  distended,  to 
fill  the  space  which  is  unoccupied,  and  fat 
b  the  most  appropriate  material  for  this 
distention,  because  it  is  piesent  in  the  blood 
in  excess. 

To  remoTe  the  &tty  liver,  therefore,  we 
should  return  to  active  habits,  and  use  a 
good  supply  of  food,  avoiding  oily  sub- 
stances. 

Deposit  of  hi  in  the  liver  may  be  eluci- 
dated by  reference  to  other  parts.  A  deposit 
of  fat  about  the  heart  is  universal,  and  in- 
creases as  in  advancing  life,  the  two  sides 
of  the  heart  become  more  unequal.  In 
consumption  this  deposit  about  the  heart  is 
quite  remarkable,  as  it  contrasts  with  the 
general  emaciation.  In  the  emaciation  pro- 
duced by  chronic-  dysentery,  a"  fatty  condi- 
tion of  the  omentum  has  bsen  tequently 
noticed;  and  in  females  who  have  borne 
childien.  the  abdomen  is  often  supplied 
with  a  hiyer  of  fat  under  the  integument, 
even  when  they  are  emaciated.  A  layer  of 
hi  an  inch  thick,  was  found  on  the  abdo- 
men of  a  woman,  who  died  extremely  ema- 
ciated, at  King's  College  Hospital.  In  al 
these  cases  there  may  be,  as  in  the  fatty 
liver  and  heart,  a  mechanical  reason  for  the 
deposit  of  fat  to  occupy  space. 

Cancerous  tumors  of  the  liver  or  heart, 
have  also  a  remarkable  tendency  to  produce  a 
deposit  of  fat  in  their  vicinity. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  fatty  liver,  is 
the  scBornLOVB  uvbr,  which  sometimes 


occurs  in  persons  of  the  scrofulous  diathe- 
sis. Scrofulous  material  is  deposited  in 
the  liver,  and  while  it  is  considerably  dis- 
tended, the  circulation  of  blood  is  materi- 
ally reduced,  and  the  biliary  secretion  con- 
sequently more  or  less  disturbed,  but  seldom 
suppressed.  The  bile  is  often  of  a  serous 
or  albuminous  character,  and  ascites  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  the  interruption  of 
circulation,  which  is  greater  than  from  the 
fatty  liver.  The  scrofulous  deposit  is  de- 
scribed by  Rokitansky,  as  a  "compact, 
grayish,^  often  transparent,  albuminous, 
lardaceous,  or  krdaceous-gelatinous  sub- 
stance." 

Like  other  forms  of  tuberculous  disease, 
it  is  quiet  and  insidious  in  its  approach,  is 
not  productive  of  pain,  and  yields  to  anti- 
scrofulous  treatment  by  sorbefacints,  (iodine 
apd  potassa),  and  tonics,  especially  iron. 

A  mercurial  and  syphilitic  dkchexy  some- 
times produces  a  condition  of  the  liver, 
very  similar  to  the  scrofulous. 

M0MFICATIO9  OF  THE  POSTAL  BLOOD  BT 

TH£  LiTBB. — ^The  heterogeneous  absorption 
by  the  veins  of  the  intestines,  doubtless  re- 
quires some  modification  before  entering 
the  general  circulation.  Medicinal  and 
other  foreign  substances  may  thus  be  re- 
moved with  the  bile.  The  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  blood  may  be  determined  by 
comparing  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  with 
that  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery. 
(The  comparisons  which  have  been  made 
between  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  the 
hepatic  veins  are  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  the  liver,  as  they 
overlook  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery). 
As  the  bile  is  a  more  watery  fluid  than  the 
blood,  we  should  expect  the  hepatic  venous 
blood  to  be  less  watery  than  the  portal 
blood.  Lehmann  states  that  the  portal 
blood  is  far  more  watery  than  the  hepatic 
— that  the  serum  of  portal  blood  contains 
8.4  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  while  that  of 
hepatic  blood  contains  11.8  per  cent.,  and 
that  the  portal  blood  contains  a  greater 
relative  proportion  of  &tty,  saline  and 
albuminous  constituents,  while  the  hepatic 
blood  contains  more  of  saccharine  and  ex- 
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tractive  matters.  C.  Bernard  asserts  that 
the  hepatic  yenous  blood  contains  more  of 
the  fibrin  than  the  portal  blood;  which,  if 
it  be  the  fact,  is  due  to  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  artery.  The  modifying  power  of 
the  liver  is  shown  in  the  fact  stated  by  G. 
Bernard,  that  the  albumen  of  an  egg  when 
injected  by  the  jugular  vein,  is  discharged 
by  the  kidneys ;  but  when  injected  into  the 
portal  vein,  it  is  not  so  discharged.  Su- 
gar is  also  discharged  by  the  kidneys,  if 
thus  introduced  into  the  general  circula- 
tion, but  if  introduced  by  the  portal  vein 
through  the  liver,  in  moderate  quantity,  it 
is  modified  into  glucose,  and  is  not  dis- 
charged by  the  kidneys. 

The  purposes  of  the  bile  show  it  to  be 
both  a  secretion  and  an  excretion.  As  a  se- 
cretion it  serves  by  its  alkalinity  to  neutral- 
ize the  acidity  j)f  the  chyme,  in  which  it  is 
assisted  by  the  alkaline  character  of  the 
mucous  secretion.  It  assists  digestion,  and 
enables  us  to  master  non-azotized  substances, 
such,  for  example,  as  oil  or  butter.  And  it 
also  counteracts  the  putxe&ctive  tendency 
of  the  excretions ;  for  when  the  bile  is  defec- 
tive in  consequence  of  the  ligature  of  the 
ductus  choUdockua^  which  has  been  fre- 
quently practised  upon  dogs,  the  excrement 
and  contents  of  the  bowels  become  very 
fetid.  If  the  ductw  choUdochua  be  tied,  the 
chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct  becomes  more 
thin  and  serous,  from  the  great  loss  of  its 
fatty  material.  The  fat  of  the  body  dimin- 
ishes when  the  fiow  of  bile  is  hindered  by  a 
torpid  liver,  or  obstructed  gall-duct.  As 
an  excretion,  the  materials  contribute  to 
form  the  feces — especially  to  impart  their 
coloring  material. 

The  quantity  of  biliary  matter  thua  evac- 
uated, is  variable,  and  difficult  to  estimate. 
Bemlius  makes  it  nine  parts  in  a  thousand 
of  fecal  discharge,  which  would  be  4i 
grains  of  bile  to  the  ounce  of  feces  and  esti- 
mating the  fecal  discharge  at  five  or  sii 
ounces,  there  wonld  be  firom  dl  to  26  grains 
of  bile.  There  is,  however,  no  regularity 
in  this  excretion  which  would  justify  such 
an  estimate.  In  camivora,  according  to 
Liebig,  there  is  no  discharge  of  bile  in  the 


feces;  the  whole  of  it  is  therefore  reab- 
sorbed, and  serves  as  fuel  for  the  respira- 
tory organs. 

The  removal  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  by 
biliary  excretion  assists  the  function  of  the 
lungB,  and  we  find  that  the  liver  has  a  sup- 
plementary development  to  the  pulmonary 
organs, — ^being  large  in  fish  and  reptiles, 
and  still  larger  in  mollusca,  but  much 
smaller  in  mammalia  and  birds,  which  rely 
upon  their  lungs  for  discharging  the  blood. 
It  does  not  harmonize  well  with  this  theory 
that  serpents  discharge  no  bile  in  their  ex- 
crement. 

When  the  liver  fails  to  secrete  the  biliary 
matter,  unless  the  defect  Is  remedied  by 
the  increased  activity  of  the  lungs  and  skin, 
it  may  be  thrown  off  by  other  organs,  as  by 
the  kidneys,  the  serous  and  mncous  mem- 
branes, and  perspiratory  glands,  or  deposi- 
ted all  over  the  body  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  even  in  the  bones,  cartilages,  and 
fibrous  tissues,  or  in  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics. 

The  quantity  of  bile  daily  secreted,  is 
uncertain.  It  has  been  estimated  at  from 
two  or  three  ounces,  up  to  twenty- four. 
The  estimate  of  Liebig  and  Shultz,  that 
the  horse  and  ox  secrete  37  pounds  of  bile 
daily,  (!)  is  unworthy  of  notice,  except  to 
show  the  extravagance  of  a  celebrated 
chemist,  who  reasoned  very  boldly  upon 
very  slender  premises,  and  whose  boldness 
has  fascinated  the  leading  minds  of  the 
medical  profession.  Even  the  learned  and 
sagacious  Carpenter  has  been  misled  by 
Liebig's  physiological  theories.  This  esti- 
mate was  made  by  Schultz  upon  the  conjec- 
tral  basis  that  it  would  require  this  much 
bile  to  neutralize  the  chyme  of  the  ox.  Lie- 
big  adopts  this  conjecture  as  a  fact  upon 
which  to  base  his  physiological  doctrine 
that  tfaie  bile  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  non- 
azotized  food — a  doctrine  contrary  to  some 
of  the  best  established  facts  of  physiology. 

In  a  case  reported  by  W.  R.  Barlow,  the 
bile  accumulated  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
jury to  the  liver  in  an  old  man  of  54,  and 
was  discharged  six  times  between  the  9th 
of  October  and  the  26th  of  November, 
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daring  which  time  (48  days)  65  pounds  of 
almost  pure  bile  weie  discbaiged.  Similar 
cases  have  been  reported  bj  other  physici- 
ans, and  in  one  of  these  cases,  the  discharge 
from  tapping  a  boy  of  13  years,  was  even 
greater  per  day  than  in  the  above  case.  If 
we  suppose  a  pint  of  bile  to  be  secreted 
daily,  we  may  inquire  what  becomes  of 
that  amount,  since  so  little  appears  in  the 
feces.  In  the  ordinary  healthy  condition, 
it  seems  to  be  mainly  reabsorbed,  con- 
tributing to  the  process  of  digestion. 
About  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  solid  biliary 
matter,  or  about  an  ounce  of  solid  carbon, 
is  thus  daily  secreted  by  the  liver,  to  be 
reabsorbed  or  discharged.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of 'purgatives  or  biliary  diarrhea,  it 
appears  in  the  evacuations;  but  in  the 
most  vigorous  state  of  the  system,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  supply  of  carbon  for  the 
lungs. 

SouBCE  OF  THE  BiLS. — ^The  biliary  secre- 
tion is  probably  derived  from  the  waste  of 
the  fluids  and  tissues,  for  It  appears  to  be 
formed  while  fasting ;  (it  is  also  formed  in 
bybemating  animals  and  in  the  fetus); 
whereas  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  by 
the  lungs  ia  very  materially  diminished  by 
&8ting. 

This  fact  would  imply  that  digestion  sup- 
plies the  materials  of  caloriflcation,and  that 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  was  not  the  chief 
source  of  beat,  as  suggested  by  Carpenter 
and  Liebig.  Under  abstinence,  the  action 
of  the  kidneys  and  lungs  is  generally  di- 
minished, because  they  do  not  act  very 
efficiently  upon  waste  materials,  while  the 
action  of  the  liver  is  better  sustained. 
Food  readily  renews  the  excretions  by  lungs 
and  kidneys,  which  proves  that  they  are 
mainly  derived  from  the  nourishment  fur- 
nishfid  by  the  digestive  orgpms. 

Bale  is  formed  in  proportion  to  the  abun- 
dance of  degenemting  venous  blood ;  hence 
in  persons  addicted  to  high  living,  and  in  a 
plethoric  constitution,  when  the  vital 
force  is  suddenly  depressed  by  disease,  and 
the  blood  accumulated  by  portal  conges- 
tion, there  is  a  great  accumulation  and  dis- 
chargB  of  dark  biliary  material.    In  many 


congestive  attacks,  the  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  assume  a  dark,  tarry  appearance ; 
and  nature  frequently  relieves  itself  from 
the  consequences  of  intemperance  and  sur* 
feiting,  by  a  spontaneous  bilious  diarrhea. 
The  escape  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  by 
the  liver  instead  of  by  the  lungs,  necessarily 
deprives  us  of  the  caloric  which  it  would 
have  yielded  by  combustion;  hence,  the 
predominance  of  the  biliary  system  in  cold 
blooded  animals.  In  flshes,  the  veins  of 
the  tail,  kidneys,  and  genital  organs — ^in 
serpents  the  right  renal  and  intercostals, 
and  in  the  tortoise,  the  veins  of  the  pelvis, 
tail,  and  vena  azygos,  are  added  to  the  por- 
tal system,  and  thus  a  much  larger  amount 
of  venous  blood  is  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  liver.  In  man,  also,  before 
birth,  when  there  is,  as  yet,  no  respiration, 
there  is  a  very  large  liver,  which  secretes 
the  meconium,  and  acts  as  a  substitute  for 
lungs;  in  doing  which  it  rather  lowers  than 
elevates  the  temperature  of  the  fetus,  which 
borrows  all  its  warmth  from  the  maternal 
system.  This  great  biliary  development 
rapidly  declines  wh^a  the  lungs  a^e  brought 
into  play  by  birth. 

In  hybemating  animals,  whose  respira- 
tion is  diminished,  much  bile  is  secreted. 
And  when  we  breathe  an  impure  air,  which 
does  not  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  increased.  It  is  also 
greatly  increased  by  dyspncea  and  asphyxia, 
and  in  warm  climates, where  the  lungs  have 
less  active  play. 

TfiMPEBAMENTS.  —  Let  US  uow  enqulie 
wliat  are  the  relations  which  the  liver  holds 
to  the  entire  constitution,  and  what  is  the 
influence  which  it  exerts  in  the  formation 
of  the  temperament.  The  old  phraseology 
which  has  come  down  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  recognizing  tempemmentsby  the 
titles  Biliaua,  Sanguine,  %nd  PkUgmaiic,  or 
Lymphatiet  is  based  upon  the  relative  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  fluids,  bile,  blood* 
and  phlegm,  which  were  supposed  to  give 
a  character  to  the  tempenment.  The 
name  hiUoua  itrnperanienit  was  given  to  the 
temperament  of  the  highest  energy  and  en- 
durance—a temperament  characterized  by 
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firm  muscles,  strongly  marked  features,  in- 
tense and  enduring  passions,  great  ambi- 
tion, fortitude,  perseverance  and  power  of 
accomplishing  great  results.  In  the  popu- 
lar mind,  this  is  supposed  to  be  literally 
true.  I  have  heard  a  gentleman  of  intelli- 
gence dilating  upon  the  bUiatta  tempera- 
ment, and  showing  how  tlie  biley  by  its  won- 
derful constitutional  stimulating  power, 
invigorated  and  impelled  the  entire  frame, 
and  qualified  for  deeds  of  greatness.  If  any 
one  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  much 
of  this  elevating,  invigorating  power  resides 
in  the  bile,  he  can  easily  determine  to  his 
satisfaction'by  drinking  a  quart  of  that  de- 
lightful fluid,  if  he  can  control  his  stomach 
sufficiently  to  retain  it.  He  will  soon  be 
satisfied  that  an  accumulation  of  bile  in 
the  human  body  does  not  inspire  us  either 
with  courage,  fortitude,  eloquence  or  any 
other  noble  quality.  Disgust,  nausea, 
and  depression,  are  the  influences  which  he 
will  find  in  bile. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  pathology  or 
8ymptomat<^ogy,  knows  that  when  bile 
accumulates  in  our  bodies,  it  produces  a 
remarkably  depressing  effect  upon  the 
mental  and  physical  ener^es,  developinga 
temperament  and  traits  of  character  exactly 
opposite  to  those  ascribed  to  what  is  called 
so  erroneously  the  bilious  temperament. 

If  this  vigorous  temperament  was  named 
from  reference  to  the  liver  and  bile,  it  should 
have  been  called,  not  the  bilious,  but  the 
anti-bilious  temperament — the  tempera- 
ment in  which  this  depressing  influence  of 
the  bile  does  not  impair  the  energies.  The 
liver  being  the  organ  that  secretes  the  bile, 
we  should  suppose,  if  the  idea  conveyed  by 
the  name  bilious  temperament  were  correct, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  large  develop- 
ment of  the  liver,  the  temperament  would 
be  powerful,  enduring,  and  firm ;  in  other 
words,  that  all  men  of  that  temperament 
had  largely  developed  livers.  But  in  feet, 
thiB  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  as  per- 
sons of  that  firm,  active  temperament,  have 
but  a  moderate  development  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  and  are  often  so  defective  in 
the  hepatic  functions  as  to  require  chole- 


gogue  remedies,  while  they  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  torpor  of  the  liver,  and  more  apt 
than  others  to  acquire  the  dark  hue  which 
is  produced  by  imperfect  secretion  of  bile. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
development  of  the  liver,  like  that  of  the 
other  abdominal  organs,  is  connected  with 
inferiority  of  temperament,  while  that  of 
the  lungs  exalts  the  nervous  energy.  Cold 
blooded  animals  have  a  much  larger  pro- 
portional development  of  the  liver  than  the 
warm  blooded.  The  child  just  born  has  a 
much  larger  liver,  relatively,  than  it  will 
ever  have  again.  As  be  advances  to  man- 
hood, acquiring  what  might  properly  be 
called  the  anti-bilious  temperament-acquir- 
ing firm  muscles  instead  of  soft  ones^deep, 
enduring  passions  instead  of  evanescent  ex- 
citement, and  bold  marked  features  and 
lofty  ambition  instead  of  peurile  aims ;  he 
acquires  an  increasing  development  of  the 
chest,  and  a  diminishing  development  of 
the  liver.  In  the  infant  it  is  about  the  18th 
or  30th  of  the  entire  body — in  the  well 
formed  adult,  but  the  dOth  or  40th.  The 
highest  proportional  development  of  the 
liver  is  attained  in  the  state  of  absolute  re- 
pose which  precedes  birth — action  continu- 
ally reduces  it.  Meckel  says  that  during 
the  first  year  the  liver  declines  not  only  in 
proportional,  but  even  in  its  absolute  size. 

The  development  of  the  liver  begins  in 
the  third  week  of  giestation.  Between  that 
and  the  fifth,  it  becomes  one  half  of  the 
entire  weight  of  the  embryo.  '*By  the  third 
lunar  month,  the  liver  extends  nearly  to 
the  pelvis,  and  almost  fills  the  abdomen." 
Afterwards,  its  size  diminishes,  and  it  con- 
solidates. 

Hence,  it  is  clear  the  hepatic  temperament 
is  one  of  relaxation,  feebleness,  and  dull- 
ness,  while  the  thoracic  organs  of  respira- 
tion and  circulation  produce  an  effect  ex- 
actly opposite  to  that  of  the  liver.  The 
temperament  felsely  called  hilioua,  is  a 
thoracico-muflcular  temperament — the  op- 
posite of  the  hepatic  or  bilious. 

While  the  lungs  exalt  vitality,  the  liver 
lowers  it.  The  bile  secreted  by  one,  sick- 
ens and  prostrates — ^the  caloric  evolved  by 
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the  other,  animates  the  entire  frame.  The 
accumulation  of  fat  favored  hy  the  liver, 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  ahdominal  tem- 
perament, are  destroyed'  by  the  combustive 
action  of  the  lungs,  which  produces  the 
leaner  outlines  of  the  Cassias-like  tempera- 
ment of  activity.  The  sugar  formed  by 
the  liver  is  destroyed  by  the  lungs — the 
venus  blood  seat  forth  by  the  liver,  is  con- 
verted into  arterial  by  the  lungs.  The  fibrin 
and  globules  destroyed  in  the  hepatic  re- 
gion, are  restored  or  renovated  by  the  lungs. 
Altogether,  it  is  clear  that  the  hepatic  or 
bilious  temperament  properly  speaking,  is 
one  of  a  low  grade,  and  the  one  to  which 
that  title  has  been  given,  has  been  very  in- 
correctly named. 

The  difference  in  the  pulmonic  and  he- 
patic temperaments  is  shown  in  the  low 
temperature  which  accompanies  the  copi- 
ous secretion  of  bile,  or  the  action  of  diol- 
egogue  purgatives.  It  is  shown,  too,  in  the 
prevalence  of  hepatic  disorders  in  warm 
dlmates,  which  relieve  the  lungs,  and  the 
greater  frequency  of  pulmonic  disorders  in 
colder  climates;  also,  in  the  smaller 
amount  of  consumptive  diseases  in  mala- 
rious localities,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  and  the 
tendency  of  those  localities  which  are  un- 
fitvorable  to  the  liver,  to  relieve  consump- 
tive patients.  Spirituous  liquors,  which  are 
80  destructive  to  the  liver  when  used  to 
eicess,  are  often  beneficial  to  those  of  con- 
sumptive tendency. 

[to  be  COirriNlTED.] 
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OUR  SPRING  SESSION. 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  notice  on  the 
cover,  that  we  will  have  a  Spring  Session 
as  usual,  and  from  the  present  indication 
we  are  induced  to  helieve  that  the  class  wiU 
he  large.  We  hope  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tute will  make  a  proper  effort  to  circulate 
this  information.  This  is  more  necessary, 
from  the  ftct,  that  even  sinoe  we  issued  the 
aimouncement  for  the  Spring  Session,  others 
have  puMished  to  the  contrary.  N. 
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TENTH  CLINIC,  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

Case  xxxvi.— John  Harrington,  age  6 
years.  Diaeaat — Fungus  Hesmatodes.  This 
case  was  before  the  clinic  last  spring ;  for 
the  history  of  which  I  refer  you  to  the  April 
number  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  for 
1853,  p.  188. 

"When  ten  weeks  old  a  little  red  spot  ap- 
peared on  the  shoulder,  and  has  continued 
to  increase  ever  since  attacked.  Two  years 
since  he  had  slight  hemonhage.  It  has 
since  increased  in  frequency.  A  few  days 
ago  he  bled  two  quarts  at  one  time.  I  have 
never  seen  a  cancer  so  large  located  here. 

I  hardly  know  whether  to  operate  or  not, 
for  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  he 
would  survive  an  operation. 

It  embraces  the  arm  clear  below  the  el- 
bow with  the  whole  of  the  shoulder  joint, 
and  has  contracted  the  chest  upon  the  left 
side.  The  blood-vessels  are  very  much  en- 
gorged. It  measures  nineteen  inches  across 
from  tl^  neck,  and  it  measures  twenty-two 
inches  in  circunsference.  Its  largest  cir- 
cumference is  twenty-four  inches.  He  has 
grown  more  for  the  last  year  than  for  two 
years  previous.  There  has  been  no  hemor- 
rhage for  a  week,  and  is  probable  that  in  a 
few  days  he  will  have  another  attack." 

Treatment — Quiet  and  careful  exercise. 

The  boy  is  more  emaciated,  yet  plays 
about  the  house.  The  tumor  is  large--«on- 
tinues  to  discharge  a  quantity  of  pus  at 
times.  The  skin  is  very  tense  over  it,  and 
the  veins  very  large,  tortuous  and  blue. — 
Prof.  Newton  remarked  that,  if  he  had  been 
treated  properly  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  he  might  have  been  cured ;  but 
now  the  arm  and  shoulder  are  involved  in 
the  extensive  tumor.  Prognosis  still  unfa- 
vorable. 

Case  zzztii.— Mary  A.,  agq4  H*    iKs- 
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6a«e-Conveifent  Strabismus  of  the  right  eye. 
The  internal  rectus  muscle  was  excised  by 
Prof.  Newton,  and  the  normal  parallelism 
of  the  eye  restored. 

Case  xxxviii. — Thomas  Flannegan,  age 
30.  Diacast — Stiff  and  swelled  neck,  caus- 
ed by  a  fall,  has  some  pain^in  the  side  of  the 
head,  unable  to  labor. 

Treatment — ^Vesicate  the  neck  with  Ole- 
um Tiglii,  and  keep  up  a  discharge  with  the 
same. 

Case  xxxiz. — ^John  Hines,  age  21.  Dia- 
ease — Nebula  covering  the  the  upper  half 
of  each  cornea.  The  blood  vessels  commu- 
nicating with  it  are  much  injected.  Vision 
dim  and  very  imperfect.  Has  pain  in  the 
head  about  6  p.  m.  every  day. 

Treatment — Cut  the  engorged  blood  ves- 
sels and  apply  B:  Hydrastin  grs.  xx,  Tine. 
Aconite  3j,  Tine.  Capsicum  388,  Water  Jij, 
three  times  a  day.  For  pain  in  the  head, 
use  B:  Quinine  grs.  xx,  Hydrastin  grs.  xx, 
Pres.  Carb.  Iron  grs.  xx.  Make  powders  xx, 
and  give  one  every,  four  hours. 

ELEVENTH  CLINIC  Dec  9,  1853. 

Case  xxxi. — N.  Wooland.  Disease-- 
Opthalmia  and  Pterygium,  Eyes  improv- 
ing; somewhat  sensitive.  Continue  the' 
treatment.  ^ 

Case  xl. — ^James  Kelly.  Disease — Ech- 
tropion  of  the  upper  lid  of  the  right  eye, 
caused  by  a  burn.  Conjunctiva  much  ev- 
erted, and  very  sensitive.  Will  not  oper- 
ate to  day. 

Case  hi. — J.  Jennings.  Cancer  of  the 
scalp.  Improving  rapidly.  Continue  the 
treatment.    Dressed  before  the  class. 

Case  xli. — Mary  Jane.  Scrofulous  en- 
largement of  the  middle  cervical  lymphatic 
glands. 

This  patient  is  of  a  scrofulous  habit  and 
much  debilitated,  has  a  precocious  appear- 
ance. 

The  desease  commenced  to  develop  itself 
in  1851,  and  now  the  glands  are  as  large  as 
a  half  pint  cup.  Treatment,  "Be  Prussia  te 
of  Iron  gr8.^vj,  Hydrastin  gis.  vj.    Make 


three  powders,  and  give  one  three  times 
a  day. 

Local  Treatment. — Adhesive  strap  ap- 
plied  to  promote  absorption.  Bathe  the 
surface  twice  a  week  with  the  alkaline  bath. 

Case  xli  i  . — J .  Roark .  Disease — ^Herpetic 
Ulcer  of  the  forearm,  caused  by  constitu- 
tional depravity^  Commenced  twelve 
months  since ;  has  never  been  healed ;  com- 
menced by  a  dry  scale,  inflamed  underneath. 
Terminated  in  ulceration ;  is  not  sensitive, 
but  a  source  of  annoyance. 

Treatment — ^Comp.  Zinc  Oint.  for  two 
days,  then  change  to  the  Comp.  Lead  Oint. 

Case  xxvii.  —  P.  Larkini  Disease  — 
Secondary  Syphillis.  Not  much  pain  in  the 
bones;  ulcers  and  eruptions  of  the  face 
much  better ;  soreness  of  the  gums  has  dis- 
appeared. Continue  the  treatment;  may 
congratulate  himself  upon  a  speedy  cure. 

Case  xxxv. — Anthony  Eiley*  Disease — 
Jaundice.  Skin  improved  in  appearance; 
feels  well  otherwise. 

TWELVTH  CLINIC,  December  13, 1853. 

Case  xliii. — Lawrence  Whaling,  age  b 
years.  Disease — Hnmaturia.  Commenced 
in  September  '53;  caused  by  Calculi  in  the 
the  kidneys.  Symptoms — ^Pain  in  the  right 
loin»  and  across  the  region  of  the  kidneys; 
some  debility  and  cough.  Dec.  10,  urine 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  mixture  with 
blood — a  specimen  of  the  urine  was  shown 
to  the  class. 

Treatment. — ^Drink  freely  of  a  decoction 
of  the  Lycopus  Virginicus ;  use  the  alka- 
line bath,  with  friction,  twice  a  week; 
also,  for  three  nights  apply  a  large  mustard 
plaster  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys. 

Case  XLI V. — Mary  B.  Disease — Tenea 
Capits  (T.  Favosa)  of  15  months  standing, 
caused  by  contact  with  an  impure  comb. 

Local  Treatment. — Shave  the  head  dean ; 
wa^  with  soap  suds ;  apply  for  a  few  dajrs 
the  C.  Zinc  Oint.,  and  the  C.  Tar  Oint.  of 
the  Dispensatory. 

Constitutional  Trcahnent. — Comp.  Syr. 
Stil.  Sylv.  3 },  three  times  per  diem. 

Case  xlv. — Peter  Carney.     Disease — 
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Chronic  inf.  of  ankle  joint,  ligaments  in- 
flamed, caused  by  a  sprain  seven  weeks 
since.  Not  much  pain  except  at  night;  (in 
inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues  we  have 
most  pain  at  nignt);  the  ankle  and  tarsus 
are  much  swollen,  and  the  patient  can 
scarcely  walk. 

Ccn,  Treatment — ^Tinc  Fer.  Mur.  gtts. 
z ;  Tine.  Marootys  5  bs,  Give  thiee  times 
a  day. 

Loeal  Treatment. — Vesicate  with  Oleum 
Tiglii. 

Case  xlii. — ^J.  Boark.  Diaeaae  —  Her- 
petic Ulcer  of  the  forearm.  Improving 
rapidly.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Case  xxxv. — A.  Riley.  Jaundice^  and 
caries  of  the  alveolar  process  over  the  incisor 
teeth.     Improving. 

Treatment — Apply  to  the  carious  ulcer 
dry  Sesq.  Carb.  Potass.,  morning  and  eve- 
ning for  three  days.  Continue  the  consti- 
tutional treatment. 

Case  xlvi. — ^James  McClary.  Irritable 
Ulcer  behind  the  external  malleolus.  Much 
constitutional  debility.  Also,  a  nail  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  from  which,  in  a 
week  after  the  accident*  three  small  pieces 
of  leather  sloughed  out  with  the  pus. 

Local  Treatment — ^Zinc  Chloride  applied 
to  the  ulcer,  followed  by  Elm  poultice  and 
Mjers*  Oint.y  Stramonium  leaves  when 
painful. 

Om.  Treatment — Comp.  Syr.  Stil. 

Cass  xu.-^as.  Kelly.  Ectropion  of  the 
upper  eyelid.  Produced  anasthesia  with 
Chloreform.  Prof.  Freeman  made  a  ciescen-^ 
tic  incision  upon  the  eyelid,  and  dissected 
its  integument  down  to  the  edge  of  the  tar- 
aal  cartilagie;  made  an  angular  incision  upon 
tbe  forehead,  including  a  part  of  the  eye- 
brow; dissected  the  flap  from  the  perios- 
team,  then  with  adhesive  straps  reduced 
tlie  eversion  of  the  lid,  drew  down  the  flap 
upoa  the  forehead,  and  oovered  tbe  whole 
with  the  adhesive  straps.  In  this  case  the 
diloioform  induced  vomiting  as  it  generally 
does  after  eating. 


THIRTEENTH  CLINIC,  Dec.  16,  1853. 
Case  xlvii. — ^McFaddin.  Follicular  ul- 
ceration of  the  throat.  Disease  commenced 
eighteen  months  since;  was  well  previously. 
Has  been  treated  by  Dr.  Burke.  The  throat 
is  granulating  now,  yet  there  is  some  ulcer- 
ation. There  has  been  ulceration  of  the 
tonsils,  aikl  the  uvula  has  sloughed  ofi*. 
His  throat  has  an  excavated  appeamnoe. 
Pay  attention  to  the  throat ;  I  examine  the 
throats  of  all  my  patients  when  they  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  chest  and  shoulders,  or 
of  soreness  of  the  air  passage.  The  disease 
often  continues  until  the  uvula  and  tonsils 
are  ulcerated  away ;  the  ulceration  coming 
on  so  insidiously,  that  the  patient  is  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  disease. 

(?«m.  Treatment— Ijk  Comp.  Syr.  Stil.  g 
iv. ;  lod.  Potass  3  j.  m.  CKve  3  ;.  three 
times  a  day.    Use  the  Alk.  Bath. 

Local  Treatment-^fk  Arg.  Nit.  3  j. ; 
water  3  J*  >  ^*  -^PPly  with  probang  for  a 
few  days^.  and  after  alternate  with  Tine. 
Fer.  Mur.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Case  XXXI.  —  N.  Wooland.  Opthalmia 
and  Pterygium  Ciassum.  Eyes  inflamed  to 
day,  has  exposed  them  to  the  cold  wind  and 
dust.  Use  Ulma  Fulva  poultice  for  a  few 
days  and  the  Collyrium  pieviously  used. 

Case  xlviii. — ^Mary  Kelly,  age  12,  weak 
ulcer  of  the  shin,  commenced  in  September 
1853.  It  is  sometimes  painful — ^is  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  inclined  to 
be  circular,  with  irregular  edges, — she  is 
healthy  otherwise. 

Local  Treatment. — ^Apply  the  mild  Zinc 
Ointment  for  a  few  days  to  stimulate  it, 
change  to  Meyer^s  Ointment  for  a  few  days; 
then  heal  it  with  the  adhesive  straps. 

Ccn,  Treatment, — Compound  syr.  Stil- 
^S^)  S^^  3J  ^^uee  times  a  day. 

Case  xli. — Mary  Jane.  Scrofulous  tu- 
mor. Improving.  Tumor  swollen;  con- 
tinue the  treatment. 


Cass  hi. — J.  Jenning?.  Cancer  of  the 
scalp.  Since  he  was  before  the  clinic,  Ses. 
Car.  Potass,  has  been  applied  to  the  granu- 
lations. Some  of  them  nea(  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  ulcer  seened  too  luxuriant;  the 
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sore  still  improving  rapidly ;  dressed  it  be- 
fore the  class  with  adhesive  stiaps. 

Case  xui. — ^John  Roark.  Herpetic  ulcer 
of  the  forearm.  Improving.  Continue  the 
ointment,  etc.  Also  use  1^  Comp.  Syr. 
Stil.  3j,  three  times  per  day. 

Case  xvii. Larkin.   Secondary  Syph- 

illis.  Improving.  Is  well;  may  coq^ider 
himself  cured,  but  had  better  continue  the 
use  of  the  Comp.  Syr.  Stil.  for  some  time 
yet,  to  eradicate  any  impurities  that  may 
linger  in  the  system. 

Casexlix. — A.  A.  Bridges.  Follicular 
Laryngitis  Pharyngitis  and  congestion  of  the 
left  lung.  Had  been  bled  and  blistered  exten- 
sively. Has  been  affected  since  March  last. 
Has  much  cough,  night  sweats,  pain  in  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  formerly  in  the  left 
side.  Mucous  purulent,  expectoration  epi- 
glottis edematous,  fauces  livid.  Mucous 
follicles  of  the  &uces,  pharynx  and  larynx 
much  enlarged;  a  muoo-lymph  exudation 
upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pl|^rynx;  rat- 
ling or  gurgling  sound  in  the  upper  part  of 
theleft  lung ;  much  hoarseness,  system  much 
debilitated  and  considerable  despondency. 

Treatment— -Ytec.  Garb.  Iron  3ij,  Hy- 
drastin  3j ;  make  vj  powders  and  give  one 
three  times  a  day. 

Local  Treaimmt.'-Bc  Argent.  Nit.  3j, 
Water  Jj,  apply  to  throat  with  a  probang 
once  in  two  days. 

FOURTEENTH  CLINIC,  Die.  23.  1853. 

Case  l. — Joseph  Vandokn.  Disease  of 
the  lungs  folUcular  disease  of  tbe  throat  and 

Chlorosis. 

This  patient  has  great  debility  of  the  lungs, 
not  being  able  to  count  over  12  with  one 
respiration. 

This  is  a  plain  case  of  Chloiosifi  accom- 
panied with  much  constitutional  debility, 
(males  may  have  Chlorosis  as  well  as  fe- 
males. )    l^ieie  is  no  ulceration  or  tubercles 

in  the  lung?. 

He  took  a  severe  cold  last  April, — had  a 
pain  in  the  left  side— has  less  cough  now 
than  formerly;  fulness  of  the  piecordia; 
pulse  144 ;  i^hich  may  be  caused  by  excite- 
ment. 


TrecUnwnt.— jft  Syr.  Squills  Jij,  Syr. 
Zingiber  Jij,  Tinct.  Aconite  3ij;  give  from 
3j  to  3ij  three  to  four  times  a  day. 

Case  xliii. — Anthony  Riley.  .  Jaundice. 

Improving.    Some  inclination  to  chills, — 

bowels   costive.     Use   a    cathartic.      Q; 

Podophyllin  grs.  v,   Leptandrin   grs.    xx» 

PuIt.  Zingiber  grs.  v,  Ex.  Traxicum  q.  8. 

make  pills  x,  give  one  night  and  morning. 

For  the  chills,  {Kr  Quinine^  S  xx,  Prus. 
Iron  grains  xx,  m  make  powders  xx.    Give 

one  three  times  a  day.  Continue  the  appli- 
cation to  the  uloemted  gum  as  previously 
directed. 

Case  xxxi. — N.  Wooland.  Opthalmia 
and  Pterygium  Crassum.  Had  a  relapse 
from  cold,  etc.  Is  improving  since  last 
clinic ;  the  pterygium  on  one  eye  has  near- 
ly disappeared.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  still 
remains. 

Treatment. — Discontinue  the  Syr.  Stil. 
and  lod.  Potass.,  but  continue  tbe  CoUyri* 
um  as  previously  prescribed.  Continue  the 
alkaline  bath. 

Case  xlix. — ^A.  A.  Bridges.  Follicular 
Laryngitis,  etc.  Is  better,  breathes  easier, 
less  hoarseness.    Has  some  diarrhea. 

Treatment.    Continue  as  before. 

Treatment.  For  the  diarrhea,  Solution 
of  Gefanine  in  neut.  mixture,  add  to  each 
dose.    Diaph.  powder  grs.  ij. 

This  disease  commenced  in  the  throat. 
Affections  of  the  lungs  more  ftequentl}r 
commence  in  the  throat  and  go  down  than 
commence  in  the  lungs  and  affect  the  throat 
as  a  secondary  result.  Continue  the  use  of 
the  probang  and  sol.  Argent  Nit. 

Case  u. — h  Barnes,  age  33,  shoemaker. 

Dyspepsia.  Has  been  sick  four  years, — ^feet 
and  hands  cold,  skin  dry,  headache,  but  ca- 
tharsis will  relieve  it.  Stomach  is  add — 
vomiting  at  times  whidi  relieves  the  heed- 
ache,  appetite  good,  rests  well  at  night — 
has  taken  much  medicine ;  did  no  good-^ 
tried  a  voyage  to  Europe,  did  not  get  much 
sea  sick.  Soreness  in  the  epigastrium — ^is 
cautious  of  his  diet — never  thirsty  drinks 
but  little. 

rreafflunt-— Warm  Pedieavia  at  nighty 
also  tepid  aUkalioe  bath. 

TO  BB  COBTIKUBD. 
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OUR  SCISSORS  AND  CL1FFIN68  DfiFARTUENT. 

ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

We  weie  highly  gratified  to  leoeive,  from 
the  publishers,  the  "  Eclectic  Medical  Jour- 
nal/' for  July.  It  is  a  Journal  which  should 
find  its  way  into  every  lamily ;  not  for  the 
Teason  that  every  family  should  be  its  own 
physician,  but  for  the  reason  that  every 
ntmily  should  understand  the  ^reat  outline 
of  Hygiene,  and  the  comparative  merit  of 
the  difierent  systems  of  patkUa,  with  which 
at  some  time  or  other  there  is  a  probability 
of  their  being  drugged,  dosed,  or  drenched;  so 
that  among  the  pathies,  when  they  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
they  may  at  least  have  a  knowledges  of  their 
comparative  merits. 

Medical  reform  is  as  much,  if  not  more, 
needed  than  any  other  reform,  and  we  opine, 
will  be  more  difficult  to  consummate  from 
the  fiict  that  medical  men  hate  <' innova- 
tions," and  it  requires  moretban  an  ordinary 
amount  of  moral  courage  for  a  medical  man 
of  the  Old  School,  to  say,  "  I  have  thrown 
away  the  Lancet  and  dispensed  with  mercu- 
rials." They  look  upon  the  Lancet  and  Cal- 
omel as  sheet  anchors,  in  their  profession. 

The  Eclectic  Institute,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Great  West,  must  exercise  an 
influence  in  medical  reform,  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  medicine ;  from  the  fact 
that  the  West  is  liberal,  progressive  and 
philosophic,  while,  in  many  instances,  and 
more  especially  in  medicine,  the  East  is 
bigoted,  conservative»and  fanatic. — Canton 
Dm.  Trallscrip^ 
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A  WORD  ON  COUaHING  IN  CHURCH. 

We  copy  the  following  from  an  autobi- 
Ojpaphy  which  Hugh  Miller  is  now  pub- 
Uflhing  in  the  Witness :  A  simple  incident 
wfaidi  occurred  during  my  first  morning- 
attendance  at  Dr.  McCrie*8  chapel,  strongly 
impressed  me  with  a  sense  of  bis  sagacity. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  coughing  in  the 
place,  the  effects  of  a  recent  change  of 
weather,  and  the  doctor,  whose  voice  was 
not  a  strong  one,  and  who  seem^  some- 
what annoyed  by  the  ruthless  interrup- 
tions, stopping  suddenly  short  in  the  middk 
of  his  argument,  made  a  dead  pause.  When 
people  are  Uken  greatly  by  surprise,  thev 
cease  to  cough — a  circumstance  on  whic» 
he  had  evidently  calculated.  Every  eye  was 
now  turned  toward  him,  and  lor  a  full 
minute,  so  dead  was  the  silence,  that  one 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop, 

"  I  see,  my  frienos,  said  the  doctor,  le- 
•nming  his  speech,  with  a  suppressed  smile, 
'<  I  see  yott  can  be  all  quiet  enough  when  I 
•IB  quiet." 


There  was  not  a  little  genuine  strategy  in 
the  rebuke ;  and  as  coughing  lies  a  good  deal 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  will  than 
most  coughers  suppose,  such  was  its  efiect, 
that  during  the  rest  of  the  day  there  was 
not  a  tithe  of  the  previous  coughing. 

We  think  a  knowledge  of  the  above  fact, 

may  benefit  other  assemblies. 


». 
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WORK  FOR  CHILDREN. 


There  is  no  greater  defiect  in  educating 
children,  than  n^^ting  to  accustom  them 
to  work.  It  is  an  evil  that  attaches  most 
to  large  towns  and  cities.  Children  sufler 
much  from  it.  The  parent  never  considers 
whether  the  child's  work  is  necessary  or  not 
to  the  child.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain 
than  their  future  independence  and  comfort. 
Much  depends  on  being  accustomed  to  work 
— accustomed  to  provide  for  the  thousand 
constantly  recurring  wants  that  nature  en- 
tails on  us. 

If  this  were  not  so,  still  it  secures  their 
health ;  it  strengthens  both  mind  and  body; 
it  enables  them  to  bear  the  confinement  of 
the  school-room ;  and  it  tends  more  than 
anything  else  to  give  them  just  views  of  life. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  children,  pro- 
vided they  spend  half  a  dozen  hours  of  the 
day  at  school,  are  permitted  to  spend  the 
rest  as  they  please.  Thus  they  grow  up  in 
the  world,  without  a  knowledge  of  its  toils 
and  cares;  they  view  it  throu^  a  false  me- 
dium; they  cannot  appreciate  the  favors 
you  bestow,  as  they  do  not  know  the  toils 
they  cost;  their  bodies  and  minds  are  ener- 
vated, and  they  are  exposed  to  whatever 
vicious  associations  are  within  their  reach. 

The  daughter,  properly,  becomes  that 
pitiable,  helpless  object,  a  novel-ieading 
girl.  The  son,  if  he  surmounts  the  conse- 
quences of  your  neglect,  does  it  probably 
after  his  plans  and  station  for  life  are  fixed, 
and  when  knowledge  for  one  of  its  import- 
ant objects  comes  too  late. 

No  man  or  woman  is  fully  educated,  if 
not  accustomed  to  manual  labor.  Whatever 
accomplishments  they  possess,  whatever 
their  moral  training,  a  adduction  must  be 
made  for  ignorance  of  that  important  chap- 
ter of  the  world's  great  book. 


I* » 


REMARKABLE  DEATH. 

In  last  July,  a  Mr.  Bowles,  living  on  Fifth 
street,  St.  Louis,  went  into  the  city  com- 
mons for  the  purpose  of  skinning  a  cow  that 
had  been  diaggedl  there.  The  cow  died,  it 
is  thotuht,  from  poison  or  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog.  In  skinning  her,  Mr.  B.  cut  his  finger, 
the  wound  coming  in  contact  with  the  poi- 
son, his  hand  and  arm  commenced  swelhng, 
and  he  died  in  about  12  hows  afterward. 
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Ipart  1.  (Drtsinal  (SommnnuattonB. 

FEMALE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

—  * 

A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BY  PROF.  J.  R.  BUCHAK- 

AS,  AT  THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INafTITUTE, 

TUESDAT  EVENING,  JAN.  30,  1854. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Class,  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  add  Ladies  : — Near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session  I  received  a 
geoenl  request  from  the  medical  class  for 
the  delivery  of  a  lecture  upon  some  subject 
suited  to  popular  circulation.  Time,  as  1 
remarked,  forbade  my  immediate  compli- 
ance ;  but  within  a  few  days,  I  have  thought 
of  one  subject  of  much  interest,  which  has 
never  yet  been  fully  and  distinctly  taught 
before  you.  I  allude  to  Female  Medical 
Education.  I  have  very  hastily  thrown 
togjether  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
aod  with  the  ink  scarcely  dry  and  the  sub- 
ject unfinished  on  paper,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  give  you  the  aspects  of  this  subject  as 
presented  to  the  mind  of  a  medical  re- 
former. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  was  es- 
tablished in  a  spirit  of  liberal  philosophy, 
with  sanguine  hopes  that  it  might  become 
and  continue  the  centre  of  a  liberal  progres- 
sive influence  for  the  medical  profession. 

This  implies  that  the  expectation  was  not 
to  float  with  the  current  and  enjoy  the 
honors  and  profits  which  follow  a  popular 
ontifse,  but  to  stem  the  tile  of  public  opin- 
ion and  sacrifice  worldly  honor  to  real  and 
pennanent  usefulness. 

THiBO  sniEfr— vaL.  n. — d 


We  do  not  therefore  expect  public  hon- 
ors but  we  expect  to  labor  on  in  the  con- 
viction that  "  truth  is  omnipotent"— and 
to  realize  our  reward  in  the  gradual  tri- 
umph of  truth — even  if  we  can  only  wit- 
ness that  triumph  in  the  last  days  of  our 
lives,  virhen  we  are  preparing  to  leave  the 
scenes  of  earth  and  earthly  labor. 

Whenever  we  find  young  men  looking 
forward  to  the  medical  profession,  we  wish 
to  reach  out  our  hands  to  diminish  the  la- 
borious difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
they  may  encounter,  and  to  lca:l  them 
away  from  error  and  bigotry,  into  the  j  aths 
of  safe  and  Fanative  medication. 

But  our  labors  are  not  limited  by  our 
own  sex.  Women  are  laudably  aspiring 
to  medical  education,  and  our  assistance 
is  as  cheerfully  given  to  them  as  to  the 
more  fortunate  sex,  who  enjoy  the  physical 
energy  and  hardihood  necessary  to  encoun- 
ter the  hardships  of  life. 

The  medical  education  of  woman  appears 
to  me  a  part  of  one  of  the  greatest  benevo- 
lent movements  of  the  ag^,  and  as  the  im- 
portance of  this  measure  has  never  been  so 
fully  set  forth  here  as  it  should  be,  I  have 
resolved  to  make  it  the  special  subject  of 
my  remarks  this  evening. 

I  would  first  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  profession  of  medicine  is  now 
open  to  woman,  and  that  there  will  in  all 
probability  be  an  increasing  number  every 
year  engaging  in  this  vocation.  The  most 
distinguished  pioneer  in  this  direction, 
Miss  Blackweli,  graduated  in  an  American 
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College,  and  received  all  the  advantages 
that  Paris  could  afford  —  finding  in  her 
whole  progrej?s  a  kind  and  courteous  recep- 
tion even  in  the  midst  of  teachers  whose 
g'lieral  course  in  medical  matters  is  far 
from  Liberal.  The  s!ern  prejudices  which 
w  ?re  at  first  arrayed  against  female  medi- 
cal education  seem  to  be  giving  way,  and 
there  is  such  a  manifest  necessity  for  fe- 
male practiti  mers,  that  men  who  are  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  any  measure  of  reform 
recognize  this  change  as  necessary.  Prof. 
Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  alludes  to  this  mat- 
ter as  follows : 

"  The  relations  between  the  sexes  are  of 
so  delicate  a  character,  that  the  duties  of 
the  medical  practitioner  are  neoessaril} 
more  difficult  when  he  comes  to  take  charge 
of  any  one  of  the  great  host  of  female  com 
plaints,  than  when  he  is  called  to  treat  any 
of  the  more  general  disorders.  So  great 
indeed,  is  the  embarrassment,  that  I  an< 
persuaded  that  much  of  the  ill  success  o. 
treatment  may  justly  be  traced  thereto. 

«  4-  *  * 

"  All  these  evils  of  medical  practice 
spring,  not  in  the  main,  from  any  want  of 
competeacy  in  medicines  or  medical  men: 
but  from  the  delicacy  of  the  relations  ex- 
isting bstwecii  th?  Fexes;  and,  in  a  good 
degree,  from  a  want  of  information  among 
iha  population  in  general  as  to  the  import 
and  meaning,  and  tendency  of  disorderh 
mani.'ejted  by  a  certain  train  of  symptoms. 

•*  It  is  perhaps  best,  upon  the  whole  iha^ 
this  great  degree  of  modesty  shoul.1  exist 
even  to  ihi  extent  of  putting  a  bar  to  re 
searches,  without  which  no  very  clear  and 
understandable  notions  can  be  obtained  o' 
the  sexual  disorders.     I  confess  I  am  proud 
to  say  that,  in  this  country,  generally,  cer 
tainly  in  many  parts  of  it,  there  are  women 
who  prefer  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  dan- 
ger and  pain,  rather  than  waive  those  scru- 
ples of  delicacy  which  prevent  their  mala- 
dies from  being  fully  explored.    I  say  it  is 
an  evidence  of  the  dominion  of  a  fine  mo- 
rality in  our  society.*' 

Prof.  Cornell,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  speaks  in  the  f6ilowing 
manner:    (The  extract  waa  published  in 


the  Feb.  No.  of  the  present  vol.  p.  69.) 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments, 
which  appear  now  to  be  spreading  rapidly, 
the  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  incorporated  in  1849,  and  has 
been  in  successful  operation  since  its  first 
session  in  1850.*  In  1848,  a  Female  Med- 
ical Education  Society  organized  in  Boston 
in  1850 ;  it  received  incorporation  from  the 
legislature  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
and  it  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in 
l)reparing  women  for  medical  duties ;  one 
year  since  it  was  stated  that  it  had  receiv- 
ed altogether  sixty  or  seventy  students. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Harriet  K.  Hunt  in 
Boston,  who  has  become  independent  by  her 
))rofes8ion,  and  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
in  New  York,  as  well  as  the  probable  in- 
crease of  female  medical  schools,  render  it 
certain  that  woman  will  hereafter  occupy  a 
considerable  sphere  in  practical  medicine. 

Can  there  be  any  one  now  a  days  who 
will  seriously  regret  this?  Will  not  every 
kind  man  rejoice  in  this  for  the  benefit  of 
woman,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  female 
patients,  and  of  children  to  whom  a  female 
physician  is  evidently  more  natural  and  ap- 
propriate than  a  male.  Is  there  any  oue 
who  would  not  rather  entrust  a  sister,  a 
daughter  or  a  wife  in  the  hands  of  an  expe- 
rienced and  well  educated  female  physician 
than  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex  ?  In- 
stinct, judgment  and  a  native  modesty  all 
decide  in  favor  of  the  female  physician  in 
many  cases  as  certainly  as  they  would  de- 
cide in  favor  of  a  female  for  the  offices  of 
mother  and  nurse. 

But  gentlemen,  there  is  one  serious  and 
sad  aspect  of  this  matter.  If  women  aro 
&lsely  taught  in  this  profession  and  sub- 
jected to  the  influences  of  that  medical  big- 
otry which  too  often  prevails  in  medical 
colleges,  the  effects  will  be  sad  indeed.  The 
kind  heart  of  the  woman  who  gives  a  sali- 
vating dose  of  mercury,  or  opens  a  vein  for 
the  want  of  better  knowledge,  cannot  pre- 
vent the  unforiunate  consequences  of  her 
professional  errors.  

*  I  kaT«  bMB  priTftUlf  iiifbna«d  that  ft  MpwaCioi^ 
has  Ukaa  plM«  U  the  Bohool,  «ad  the  mora  £«l««tl« 
rMtloa  of  th«  FMslly  haw  orgsaiMd  wdsr  tha  tilla  • 
Iha  ran  MWiaal  Caltai*- 
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Shall  we  then  witness  the  stream  of  fe- 
Diale  intelligence  which  is  entering  the  pro 
fession,  running  in  the  channels  of  a  per- 
nicious and  dangerous  system  of  practice, 
or  shall  we  use  our  exertions  to  prevent 
such  a  calamity,  and  render  the  female  prac- 
titioners  of  our  country,  dispensers  of  a  true 
and  sanative  system  of  medicine.  Is  there 
one  before  me  who  would  wish  to  see  wo- 
man engaging  in  the  sanguinary  practice  of 
venesection  or  healing  her  patients  in  igno- 
mnce  of  the  benevolent  resources  of  the 
American  Eclectic  practice.  No,  gentle- 
men, since  the  entrance  of  woman  into  the 
profession  as  a  fixed  &ct,  we  must  rejoice 
also  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
enter  it  in  the  paths  of  a  bloodless  and  san- 
ative system,  and  bring  their  efficient  aid 
to  the  triumph  of  benevolence.  It  becomes 
under  these  circumstances  the  duty  of  med- 
ical reformers,  when  they  know  that  any 
young  lady  aims  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  to  take  some  pains  to  direct  her 
exertions  in  the  path  of  true  philanthropy 
and  usefulness ;  and  it  is  especially  the  du- 
ty of  those  who  are  already  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession,  or  who  are  attending  the 
college  as  students,  to  extend  all  the  induce- 
ments of  friendly  coopemtion,  of  personal 
politeness  and  attention,  to  sustain  and  en- 
courage their  sisters  in  this  great  phihin- 
ihropic  reform.  In  most  of  the  institutions 
Old  School  medicine,  where  women  have 
applied  for  admission,  their  treatment  by 
the  fecolty  and  the  students,  was  such  a^ 
we  might  expect  from  their  rigid  and  re- 
strictive policy  in  other  lespecta.  It  is  a 
principle  in  those  colleges  to  reject  firom 
their  halls  every  student  who  ia  strongly 
gnspectad  of  heresy,  or  who  associates  with 
medical  heretics.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
National  Medical  Association,  and  we 
know  of  several  flagrant  instances  in  which 
this  law  has  been  enforced  in  this  dty. 

Women  ate  objects  of  suspicion,  like 
libeml  atndents ;  it  is  suspected  tlmt  they 
never  can  be  disciplined  like  the  regular 
gmnadierB  of  the  profession ;  and  although 
there  may  be  some  exceptions,  they  will 
■BPfTily  be  leguded  witka  jealooaaad 


unfriendly  feeling  under  the  shadows  of 
old  school  medicine.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, they  approach  our  halls,  and  are 
delighted  with  the  contrast  —  they  have 
heretofore  found  both  professors  and  stu- 
dents sympathizing  kindly  with  them,  and 
have  manifested  the  sincerest  attachment 
to  the  Institute,  and  to  the  cause  of  medi- 
cal reform. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  come 
directly  home  to  us,  why  women  should 
be  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and 
pleasure  in  our  halls. 

In  many  instances  students  of  medicine 
are  married  men,  and  wish  the  companion- 
ship of  their  wives  in  their  studies — how 
gratifying  it  is  to  them  to  know  that  they 
can  have  that  privilege.  How  often  have 
I  seen  before  me  the  husband  and  wife, 
itting  side  by  side,  and  drinking  in  the 
same  instruction — the  one  secure  in  the 
presence  of  her  natural  protector — the 
other,  happy  in  the  presence  of  his  cher- 
idied  companion,  and  ready,  if  need  be,  to 
guard  her  person,  purity,  and  dignity ;  and 
I  could  not  but  wish  that  every  married 
man  in  the  Institute  had  been  in  like  man- 
ner accompanied  by  his  wife,  for  their 
mutual  benefit.  It  is  true  there  may  be 
some  young  men  who  are  less  accustomed 
to  female  society,  and  who  feel  some  de- 
gree of  restraint  in  the  presence  of  women ; 
but  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  only  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  piesence  of  wmnen  in 
greater  numbers.  All  young  men  at  the 
outset,  of  life,  feel  a  certain  degree  of  ea- 
barassment  in  female  society-^a  certain 
bashfulness  and  restraint,  which  is  quite 
irksome,  and  often  drives  them  from  re- 
fined society  to  lower  associations.  A 
young  man  who  feels  this  restraint,  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  endeavor  to  throw  it  off. 
Ifheenters  the  profession  with  tMBgrtm- 
Jiambasl^ubuaB  upon  him,  it  will  do  much 
to  retard  his  progress  and  to  diminish  bis 
standing  and  popularity.  (Applause).  The 
only  way  to  overcome  it  is  by  cultivating 
female  lodety.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
feeling  of  embaiassment  arises  from  a  pm- 


lient  indiaationfor  rode,  botflterousor  tuI. 
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gar  deportment — from  a  consciousness  that, 
in  the  presence  of  ladies,  such  vulgarity  is 
not  respectable,  it  is  still  more  necessary 
that  any  one  who  has  such  inclinations, 
should  seek  the  society  of  refined  females, 
until  his  taste  is  improved  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  he  will  no  longer  feel  it  a  res- 
traint to  observed  the  laws  of  good-breed- 
ing, and  of  gentlemanly  dignity.      If  a 
medical  student  has  not,  during  his  pupil- 
age, those  sentiments  of  gentlemanly  pro- 
priety, and  if  gentlemanly  deportment  is 
irksome  to  him,  then  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  he  never  will  become  a  thorough 
gentleman,  worthy  of  a  proper  professional 
position.  For  his  own  good,  instead  of  shun- 
ning the  moral  influence  of  female  society, 
he  should  seek  it  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
more  irksome  it  may  be,  the  more  urgently 
necessary  it  is  that  he  should  seek  it.    In- 
deed, a  correct   appreciation  of   medical 
ethics  is  among  the  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations of  every  physician.    It  is  presumed 
in  every  respectable  community,  that   a 
graduated  physician  is  ex-offieio — a  gentle- 
man and  scholar— and  if  the  voice  of  the 
entire  community  could  be  heard  upon  this 
subject  in  tones  of  authority,  they  would 
forbid  the  entrance  into  the  profi»3sion  oi 
every  man  who  was  not  fully  entitled  to 
be  denominated  a  gentleman,  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  first  characteristic  of  a  gen- 
tleman, in  American  society,  is  a  most 
courteous  and  polite  deference  to  woman. 
When  ladies  are  introduced  into  the  so- 
ciety of  true,  well  bred  gentlemen,  botti 
parties  are  at  ease,  and  the  association  is 
mutually  pleasant,  gay,  and  animated.  Tiw. 
tendency  of  society  now  is  to  the  free  employ 
of  the  sexes  in  all  pursuits,  whether  indus- 
trial or  professional,  and  in  their  collegia ic 
education.    The  influence  of  this  associa- 
tion, has  always  been  happy,  and  the  time 
will  come,  when,  in  every  college,  in  every 
academy,  and  in  every  primary  school,  wt^ 
shall  see  both  sexes  associating  together)  as 
human  bdngg,  without  thinking  for  a  oia< 
ment  that  di£ferenoe  of  sex  should  make 
them  stiangers  to  each  other.    The  eitels. 
I  8ay> have  idwaye  been  ha|^;  tncn  giui 
refinement,  and  women  gain  stiengith  aiKl 


animation  by  the  association.  It  is  the 
law  of  nature — man  and  woman  am  neces- 
sary to  each  other — ^we  go  together  through 
lifie,  and  we  are  unhappy  if  we  aie  not  uni- 
ted— we  degenerate  if  we  do  not  associate 
together. 

But  if  we  are  unfortunately  kept  too  far 
apart — if  we  lose  all  sympathy  of  man- 
ners and  thoughts — if  man  becomes  stem 
and  coarsely  muscular  and  harsh,  while 
woman  becomes  feeble,  indolent,  and  igno- 
rant— their  union  is  unhappy — they  have 
no  pleasure  in  wedded  life — as  expressed  in 
the  old  couplet, 

All  day  and  night,  they  f^own  and  acowl, 
She  calls  him  brute— he  calls  her  fool. 

This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
energetic  professional  men :  unless  their 
wives  are  so  educated  as  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  their  husbands,  their  domestic  life  is 
barren  of  interest,  and  void  of  aflectiou. 
The  happiness  of  domestic  life  drpends 
upon  sympathy — ^but  there  is  no  sympalby 
between  those  whose  whole  minds  run  in 
diflevent  channels,  neither  takes  any  inter- 
est in  the  conversation  of  the  other,  and 
they  soon  cease  to  hold  pleasant  conversa- 
tion together — the  husband  enjoys  himself 
most  away  from  home ;  the  wife  feels  her- 
self neglected  and  msikes  complaints,  com* 
plaints  produce  recriminations,  and  qiuir- 
rels,  a  nd  soon  they  are  permanently  est  ra  ng- 
ed  and  unhappy. 

The  best  security  for  domestic  happinow 
is  sympathy  in  opinions  aims  and  pursuitn. 
This  is  so  necessary  that  even  a  diflbtence 
in  politics,  and  much  more  frequently  dii- 
erence  in  religion  has  destroyed  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  a  family.  To  }*on, 
young  gentlemen,  I  would  now  speak  in 
friendly  advice  in  reference  to  your  happi- 
ness for  life.  I  have  given  my  attention 
for  many  years  to  the  scientific  causes  oi 
human  happiness  and  misery,  and  ]  am 
convinced  that  our  doniestic ntintionis of 
moK  importanoe  than  any  other  circam* 
stance  w^taver.  Yon  may  gsio  we»lth 
and  fiiVor,  may  be  holieged  by  society,  axiH 
reicogniflad  ae  one  of  the  leaders  of  >  the  op* 
per  ten  thouaand^-tet  with  all  tM»if  yoa 
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have  no  happy  home  of  love  and  pence  in 
your  splendid  mansion,  it  will  be  a  veiy 
poor  place  after  all,  (applause)  and  yon 
will  look  with  a  sigh  at  an  humble  cabin 
home,    where  you  see  the  man  and  ^sUv. 
who  are  content  with  each  other,  and  lo 
whom  life  is  a  social  frolic  however  cheaji 
and  simple  their  play  ground  may  ])e.— 
They  dance  and  sing,  talk,  laugh  and  weep 
together  through  life,  and  if  they  have  a 
hundred  dollars  or  a  hundred  cents  in  the 
purse,  it  makes  no  difference  to  them  — 
they  know  they  can  supply  their  material 
wants  by  their  own  industry,  and  love  sup- 
plies the  rest.    They  sit  by  their  own  blaz- 
ing fire,  and  enjoy  the  sentiment  so  happi- 
ly expressed  by  Burns, 

''Gie  me  the  canny  hour  at  e'en, 
My  arms  aboat  my  dearie  O I 
An*  worldly  folks  and  worldly  things, 
May  a'  go  tapeelteerie  0 !" 

(Applause  and  merriment.) 

But  **  the  canny  hour  at  e'en"  brings  no 
happiness  to  the  man  who  has  no  synqia- 
tfay — no  smiling  fiices  around  him — no 
cheerful  words  from  his  wife— no  happy 
days  to  lecollect — no  future  harmony  to 
hope.  *  His  life  is  withered  and  mildewed 
in  its  prime — ^he  is  cold  and  dead  at  tbe 
heart — the  fire  of  his  ambition  is  gone— 
be  caies  nothing  for  his  profession,  and  well 
it  is  for  him  if  he  can  abstain  from  the  ter- 
rible consolation  of  the  bottle.  It  is  a 
gloomy  futnie — ^two  good  lives  are  lost. 
they  live  for  no  purpose,  and  their  children 
glow  up  in  discord  and  selfishness. 

Therefore  do  I  urge  you  most  earnestly 
to  seek  a  congenial  alliance  where  deep  and 
lasting  love  may  be  expected  to  endure 
though  life,  and  do  not  neglect  congeniality 
of  sentiment.  If  thebold  democratic  medical 
reformer  allies  himself  to  one  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  medical  and  social  progress 
— ^how  painful  is  his  position — his  practice 
distrusted  by  his  own  family — ^his  most  in- 
veterate and  unjust  opponents  receiving 
sympathy  at  his  own  fireside,  and  his  pride 
mortified  in  its  strongest  position.  If  he 
is  falsely  denounced  for  malpractice  or  for 
ignorance  or  disqualification,  the  charge  is 


secretly  believed  at  his  own  fireside,  and  his 
indignation  is  equalled  only  by  his  grief. 
Perhaps  too  he  is  urged  to  relinquish  his 
chosen  profession  for  other  pursuits,  or  to 
sacrifice  his  honor  and  integrity  by  renounc- 
ing the  truth,  and  adopting  a  system  of 
practice  which  he  knows  to  be  destructive 
to  the  sick.  I  need  not  protract  the  cata- 
logue of  the  miseries  of  the  man  who  is 
mismatched  and  has  no  sympathy  in  the 
great  aims  of  his  life — who  hears  continual- 
ly  the  language  of  reproach  and  condemna- 
tion where  he  should  hear  the  language  of 
love.  There  is  too  a  milder  region  of  this 
purgatory  for  professional  men,  in  which 
many  have  sufiered. 

The  professional  man  who  loves  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  wife  whose  sole  concern  is 
for  wealth  and  high  living,  have  no  com- 
mon sentiments  or  policy.  At  every  turn 
their  wishes  clash,  and  a  fierce  debate  en- 
tirely fails  to  reunite  their  sentiments. 

For  all  these  evils  there  is  one  unfailing 
remedy,  that  is — sympathy — sympathy  of 
opinions,  sympathy  of  sentiments,  sympa- 
thy in  conversation,  sympathy  in  action 
--common  opinions,  common  aims,  com- 
mon friends— one  common  goal  of  life,  and 
one  road  to  pursue  to  attain  it ;  these  are 
the  means  which  give  to  man  and  wife  in 
the  language  of  Webster  on  another  subject, 
which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a 
different  application,  "liberty  and  union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

And  how  are  we  most  surely  to  attain  *" 
this  union,  this  sympathy,  this  common 
stock  of  thought  and  feeling?  I  know  of 
but  one  method :  let  each  mind  be  develop- 
ed by  the  same  nourishment;  let  each  be 
interested  in  the  same  themes,  enjoy  the 
same  knowledge  and  cherish  the  same  hopes 
— ^let  them  live  together  in  mind  as  well  as 
in  body. 

The  wife  of  a  medical  man  "  especially" 
should  be  well  educated  in  medicine,  should 
understand  every  department  of  the  profes- 
sion, both  theoretically  aud  practically: 
and  when  they  have  this  common  educa- 
tion, this  perfect  unison  of  knowledge,  it 
will  prove  a  stronger  link  of  union,  and  a 
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more  certain  source  of  domestic  happiness 
than  any  other  circumstance  of  life.  When 
they  sit  down  to  converse  together,  their 
conversation  will  always  he  mutually  in- 
teresting ;  it  will  be  substantial,  intellectu- 
al and  invigorating.  They  will  read  the 
same  authors  and  discuss  them  together: 
each  will  read  to  the  other,  and  both  will 
profit  by  the  joint  strength  of  their  intel- 
lects. I  believe  that  the  principal  reason 
why  practising  physicians  so  often  grow 
dull  and  rusty  in  their  profession,  is  be- 
cause they  ara  isolated  from  intellectual 
medic:il  companionship.  They  have  no 
college,  no  medical  society,  nothing  to  keep 
them  from  sinking  to  the  level  of  society 
about  them:  at  home  they  never  talk 
or  think  of  medicine :  abroad  they  seldom 
allude  to  it  except  at  the  bedside,  and  thus 
.their  whole  stock  of  scientific  knowledge 
becomes  so  mouldy  and  dilapidated  that 
they  are  afraid  to  encounter  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  a  reputable  school,  for  fear  of  expos- 
ing their  own  ignorance.  I  dont  say  that 
this  is  generally  the  case,  but  there  are  too 
many  examples  of  what  I  have  depicted. 

A  physician  with  an  intellectual,  educa- 
ted wife  as  well  versed  as  himself  in  sci- 
entific medicine,  has  his  professional  sub- 
jects alw^ays  on  his  mind ;  he  may  be  said 
to  live  and  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of 
science.  I  have  known  of  physicians  re- 
moving to  a  city  at  a  sacrifice  of  pecunia- 
ry interest,  merely  for  the  sake  of  medical 
companionship,  and  occasional  access  to 
/medical  society  and  medical  schools.  But 
the  physician  who  has  in  his  own  wife  an 
intellectual  companion  and  a  master  of 
the  science,  is  far  better  off  even  than  those 
who  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  scientific 
emporium ;  his  wife  is  worth  more  to  him 
than  a  dozen  colleges,  and  will  do  more  to 
invigorate  his  mind  and  keep  his  mental 
energies  strong  and  ready  for  the  highest 
soarings  of  ambition.  Hence  I  would  say 
to  young  men,  if  you  design  to  aim  at  real 
superiority  in  your  profession :  if  you  are 
determined  not  to  settle  down  into  dull 
mediocrity;  content  to  make  a  living  and 
to  die :  it  must  be  no  half  and  half  busi- 
ness j  your  whole  mind  with  all  its  strength 


must  be  given  day  and  night  to  your  pro- 
fession, and  if  you  would  do  that  most 
successfully,  you  must  either  have  no  wife 
to  distract  your  thoughts,  or  you  must 
have  one  who  will  be  a  help  and  not  a 
hindrance.  Your  wife  should  share  your 
studies  in  the  medical  school;  she  should 
be  a  graduate  in  medicine.  In  this  way 
she  can  do  far  more  to  contribute  to  your 
success,  to  increase  your  fortune  and  youi 
fame,  than  by  all  possible  devotion  to 
house-keeping  labor.  With  such  a  wife, 
when  you  have  sickness  in  your  own  house- 
hold, or  any  near  relatives  which  seems  to 
require  all  your  time,  and  almost  unfit  you 
for  business — with  such  a  wife  you  are  re- 
lieved from  all  care.  If  you  are  in  a  soli- 
tary location — no  physician  to  consult  with 
you;  you  counsel  with  her.  If  you  are 
compelled  to  spend  days  imprisoned  in 
your  office,  waiting  for  one  or  another,  or 
to  neglect  important  cases  to  stay  at  home 
to  meet  expected  calls,  this  burden  is  at 
once  removed,  for  she  can  attend  to  all 
calls  at  your  residence,  and  furnish  or  pre- 
pare the  medicine  while  you  are  attending 
to  patients  remote  from  your  residence. 

Even  while  avoiding  the  practice  of  med- 
icine herself,  and  attending  to  duties  at 
hume,  she  will  make  a  large  addition  to 
your  income  by  the  additional  amount  of 
business  she  will  enable  you  to  transact, 
and  the  additional  number  of  female  pa- 
tients whose  delicacy  will  prompt  them  to 
seek  her  rather  than  a  male  physician. — 
And  when  epidemics  come — ^when  you  are 
in  danger  of  losing  your  life  by  labor  and 
exposure  and  watching  through  the  night, 
her  timely  aid  will  enable  you  to  get 
through  successfully,  to  snatch  a  few  hours 
of  sleep,  and  yet  do  justice  to  all  who  rely 
upon  you. 

When  you  are  yourself  prostrated  on  the 
bed  of  sickness  with  perhaps  not  a  single 
physician  near  you — none  that  you  can 
trust,  or  perhaps  the  best  of  them  your  de- 
termined enemies — to  have  in  your  own 
home  this  ministering  angel — your  physi- 
cian your  nurse,  your  wife  all  in  one — and 
she  the  best  physician — the  most  faithful 
jiurse  and  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  devo- 
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ted  wife— always  by  your  side  and  ever  rea- 
dy to  do  what  is  necessary  even  before  you 
yourself  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
you  are  sick ;  if  you  have  such  a  treasure, 
you  are  fortunate  indeed. 

If  stern  poverty  overtakes  you,  or  crip- 
pling disease  confines  you  to  the  house, 
your  wife  herself  is  adequate  to  redeem 
your  fortunes  and  save  you  from  beggary. 
In  adversity  she  will  save  you ;  in  prosper- 
ity, she  will  make  your  career  more  glori- 
ous. And  so  highly  do  I  value  the  intel- 
lectual influence  of  an  educated  woman — 
that  if  a  young  man  should  present  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  a  diploma,  and  I 
knew  that  he  had  such  a  wife  as  I  have  de- 
picted, I  would  contribute  to  furnish  him 
the  credentials  for  his  profession  with 
much  more  pleasure  and  much  more  cer- 
tainty, that  he  would  prove  an  honoiable 
representative  of  the  school,  and  would 
never  sink  down  in  the  quagmire  of  pro- 
fessional apathy,  and  sluggish  routine. — 
(Applause.) 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  de- 
silt  to  see  educated  women  graduates  of  the 
Eclectic  School,  and  to  see  every  physician 
supplied  with  a  wife  educated  in  medicine. 

To  some  these  ideas  may  be  new,  but 
they  are  certainly  very  plain  and  practical, 
and  here  we  do  not  profess  to  be  afraid  of 
new  ideas.  If  you  have  any  doubts  upon 
this  subject,  I  would  request  you  to  sub- 
ject these  ideas  to  the  test  afforded  by  the 
rules  of  arithmetic—addition,  substraction, 
division  and  multiplication.  Calculate 
whether  your  prosperity  would  be  most 
advanced  by  the  plan  which  I  recommend, 
or  by  follow^ing  the  old  routine — whether 
such  a  wife  as  I  have  depicted — sharing 
your  studies  and  able  to  co-operate  with 
yo  J,  would  not  do  more  for  your  advance- 
ment in  every  point  of  view,  than  could 
be  done  by  a  less  educated  woman  with 
the  most  assiduous  devotion  to  housekeep- 
ing, cooking,  washing  and  feeding  the 
chickens  I    (  Ap  pla  use  and  la  ugh  te  r . ) 

And  why  are  these  ideas  new — merely 
because  we  are  just  emerging  from  barbar- 
ism, and  are  not  yet  half  civilized  in  fact. 
The  North  American  Savages  made  their 


women  do  all  their  drudgery  and  treated 
them  like  beasts  of  burden.  Ih  Europe 
at  this  time  women  may  be  seen  working 
in  harness  like  horses,  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  mines — so  accustomed  to  it  that  they 
do  not  even  think  it  wrong. 

**  Mr.  Greely  writes  of  having  seen  wo- 
men driving  carts,  upon  the  roads  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  men  were  asleep.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  Transcript,  says 
he  saw  more  than  one  woman,  yoked  in 
with  a  dog,  dragging  a  small  cart  between 
Munich  and  Dresden.  Everywhere  abroad 
women  arc  doing  the  worst  work  of  men, 
partly  because  of  the  absence  of  real,  re- 
fined civilization,  partly  that  men  are  draft- 
ed away  to  the  army  in  such  numbers  that , 
did  not  the  females  plough,  hoe  and  ma- 
nure, famine  and  starvation  won^^l  come. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  degraded, 
filthy  labor  of  women  witnessed  upon  the 
first  landing  in  England,  poor  creatures 
groping  with  their  naked  hands  among  the 
dirt  of  the  streets,  to  find  something  to  sell 
for  enriching  the  soil." 

Prof.  Silliman  gives  a  similar  account 
of  what  he  witnessed  in  Germanv. 

In  our  own  ancestral  country.  England, 
women  has  been  treated  as  a  cow  or  a  dog ; 
the  husband  was  allowed  to  flog  her  with 
a  stick  not  thicker  than  his  thumb,  and  if 
he  was  tire^!  of  her  he  might  take  her  with 
a  halter  round  her  neck  to  the  public  mar- 
ket place,  and  sell  her  to  any  one  that 
would  buy  her.  This  custom  has  been 
kept  up  among  the  lower  orders  even  to  the 
present  day. 

Of  course  in  such  a  countrv  a  woman 
who  dared  to  speak  out  her  sentiments  like 
Lucy  Stone  would  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most contumely.  In  the  reign  of  King 
James  I,  whipping,  burning  in  the  hand, 
imprisonment  and  the  stocks,  were  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  women  for  pett/ 
larceny.  The  idea  of  flogging  a  woman 
\vas  so  familiar  in  the  popular  mind  as  to 
originate  the  proverbial  couplet. 

•'  A  woman,  a  dog  and  a  walnut  trre. 
The  more  ihcy  are  beaten,  the  better  they  be." 

(Laughter.) 

The  following  extract  from  Southcy's 
common  place  shows  how  the  expression 
of  her  political  opinions  was  received : 

'*  1646.    At  Uenly  upon  Thames,  a  wo 
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man  speaking  against  the  taxation  imposed 
by  Parliament,  was  by  the  committee  there 
ordered  to  have  her  tongue  fastened  by  a 
»ail  to  the  body  of  a  tree,  by  the  highway 
«ide.  on  a  market  day,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  a  paper  in  great  letters,  set- 
ting forth  the  heniousness  of  her  fault,  fil- 
led on  her  back." 

**  The  whipping  of  women  in  public  was 
91  common  practice,  indulged  in  oy  our  Pu- 
ritan fathers.  An  old  gentleman  of  Boston 
who  can  run  his  mind  back  into  the  olden 
time,  has  handed  us  the  following  account 
of  a  scene  witnessed  by  himself: 

**  The  whipping  post  in  Boston,  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  King  street.  It  was  there 
that  I  one  day  witnessed  the  flogging  of  a 
sailor,  who  was  stripped,  tied  up,  and  giv- 
en thirty-nine  lashes.  A  woman  was  then 
stripped  down  to  her  waist  and  tied  up. 
"What!"  exclaimed  the  sailor,  "whip  a 
woman ! — no,"  pulling  off  his  jacket,  tho' 
his  back  was  streaming  with  blood,  he  con- 
tinued, "  give  me  the  stripes  intended  for 
her."  But  they  said  it  would  not  answer 
the  law,  and  the  sailor  turned  his  back  to 
the  sight,  put  his  hands  to  his  eyes  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I  will  never  see  a  woman  whip- 
ped." 

The  following  extract  from  Eliza  Cook's 
Journal,  shows  to  wliat  barbarous  oppres- 
sion women  are  still  subjected  in  England: 

"  In  England,  the  husband  possesses  the 
power  of  seizing  on  the  property  of  his  wife 
— on  the  very  &uits  of  her  own  industry, 
and  of  squandering  it  as  he  pleases  in  the 
most  dissolute  revellings  or  with  the  vilest 
associates. 

"  The  following  case  is  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  shameful  disadvantage  at 
which  an  industrious,  well-doing  woman 
is  placed,  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  marry  a  dissolute  and  unprincipled  hus- 
band. The  pair  in  question  were  in  the 
middle  class  of  life.  Shortly  after  mar- 
riage, the  man  began  to  frequent  low  haunts, 
and  very  soon  he  used  to  come  home  at 
nights  drunk.  Domestic  unhappiness  was 
inevitable ;  and  after  many  bickerings,  and 
much  ill-usage  and  injury  inflicted  on  the 
wife,  (such  as  cannot  be  described  here,) 
she  determined  to  leave  him.  She  did  so, 
and  then  endeavored,  by  the  aid  of  her 
friends,  to  establish  herself  in  a  small  way 
of  business.  She  did  so  in  her  own  name, 
and  before  many  months  were  over,  the 
husband,  whose  means  were  now  exhaust- 
ed, took  forcible  possession  of  her  small 
stock  and  sold  it  ofl',and  drank  up  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

"She  fled  from  the  neighborhood,  and 
came  up  to  London.    She  managed  again 


to  raise  a  small  stock  of  money,  furnished 
a  small  house  and  took  lodgers,  still  in  her 
own  name.  She  was  doing  well,  making 
an  honest  living,  and  gradually  increasing 
her  stock  of  furniture,  when  her  husband 
one  day  accidently  saw  her  in  the  street, 
followed  her  home,  and  the  next  day  enter- 
ed and  took  forcible  possession  of  the  house, 
and  sold  off  every  stick  of  her  furniture, 
putting  the  money  into  his  pocket. 

"  A  third  time  the  brave  woman  beg^n 
the  world  anew,  under  an  assumed  name, 
in  another  part  of  the  town;  and  it  was 
while  occupying  a  rather  elegant  furnished 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parks,  the 
rooms  of  which  she  let  out  to  respectable 
lodgers,  that  the  circumstance  occurred 
which  brought  the  case  to  our  knowledge, 
for  it  was  related  to  us  by  one  of  the  lady 
lodgers  in  the  house.  One  evening  a 
strange,  ill-looking  man,  shabby  and  des- 
perate in  appearance,  was  observed  prowl- 
ing about  the  front  door.  Shortly  alter,  a 
shriek  was  heard  in  the  lobby.  My  lady 
lodger  rushed  out  upon  the  landing,  and  lo ! 
there  was  the  suspicious  looking  man  al- 
ready within  doors.  It  was  the  landlady's 
husband !  and  the  flrst  glimpse  of  his  face 
overwhelmed  her  with  horror.  'Ruined 
again !'  she  was  heard  to  cry,  after  implor- 
ing the  wretch  to  leave  her  alone:  but  he 
would  pot.  At  first  she  managed  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  a  payment  of  money,  which 
he  took ;  but  as  ne  knew  she  would  at  once 
fly  beyond  liis  reach,  he  held  possession  of 
the  house,  shutting  up  and  confining  his 
wife,  (for  the  law  gives  the  husband  this 
power  too),  and  brought  the  same  to  bear 
on  the  effects,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
the  wife's  sole  industry  went  under  the 
hammer." 

When  you  hear  such  narratives  I  know 
you  are  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  such 
brutes,  and  rejoice  that  public  opinion  for- 
bids such  outrages  in  this  country. 

Even  in  polished  France,  woman  has 
not  that  deference  or  politeness  which  the 
true  gentleman  here  would  accord  her .  Mr. 
Dawson  writes  from  Paris  to  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal : 

"  I  have  seen  ladies  roughly  jostled  from 
the  side- walks  on  the  Boiiievards  where  if 
any  where,  you  might  look  for  politeness, 
and,  in  crossing  from  Dover  to  Ostend,  and 
from  Bologne  to  Folkestone,  I  have  seen 
Frenchmen  stretch  out  at  full  length  upon 
sofas,  while  ladies  could  find  no  place  to  sit 
down.  But  I  never  saw  a  Frencliman  dis- 
commode himself  to  oblige  a  lady.  All 
this  may  seem  apocryphal .    And  so  I  would 
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have  deemed  it  but  for  the  evidence  of  my 
own  senses.  Americans  may  be  ignorant 
of  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  polite- 
ness ;  but  if  one  of  Ihe  *♦  Universal  Na- 
tion" Phould  treat  women  as  caviliarly  as 
Frenchmen  treat  them,  there  is  not  a  back- 
woodsman east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
who  would  not  volunteer  to  pitch  him  in- 
to the  Mississippi." 

The  absence  of  politeness  is  a  small  cir- 
cumstance however,  compared  to  the  fact 
that  all  over  the  world,  woman  is  kept 
down  by  a  cruel  difference.  The  brother 
goes  to  work  and  earns  from  $1  00,  81  50 
to  82  00  a  day,  but  the  sister  is  only  al- 
lowed 25  or  50  cents  a  day,  or  under  some 
wonderful  circumstances  she  realizes  a  dol- 
lar a  day.  This  is  what  keeps  her  down 
and  makes  her  a  poor  ignorant  dependent 
creature.  But  if  woman  is  ignorant  and 
degraded,  the  whole  human  race  must  be 
degraded  with  her.  If  you  have  an  igno- 
rant, unintellectual  mother,  an  ignorant 
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feeble  spirited  wife,  and  equally  unfortu- 
nate sisters,  you  cannot  attain  eminence. 
If  the  mother  is  lacking  in  the  higher 
qualities,  the  children  must  have  some  de- 
ficiencies also. 

The  human  race  is  composed  of  two 
halves  that  cannot  be  separated.  You  can- 
not have  noble  men  and  ignoble  women. 
As  a  pair  of  compasses  stands  on  its  two 
legs,  so  does  the  race  rest  on  the  two  sexes, 
and  if  one  of  its  branches  be  fastened  in  the 
earth,  the  other  can  only  move  in  a  little 
circle  around  the  one  that  is  stationary. 

But  in  America  both  sexes  are  now  ad- 
vancing. Woman  is  demanding  more  rea- 
sonable rewards  for  her  labor,  and  nobler 
pursuits  than  kitchen  drudgery,  and  it  is 
the  interest  of  all  that  she  should  have 
them. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  advanc- 
ed beyond  the  entire  world  in  politeness, 
deference  and  justice  to  woman.  A  ^o- 
man  can  travel  throughout  the  country 
alone  safe  from  insult.  And  although  in 
a  large  city  like  this,  a  two  legged  brute 
may  sometimes  strke  a  woman  or  grossly 
insult  her— yet  in  every  village  in  the  land, 
where  public  sentiment  can  take  cognizance 


man  will  be  very  speedily  punished,  and 
unless  protected  by  a  woman,  will  be  or- 
dered  to  leave  in  twenty-four  hours.  (  A  p- 
plause. 

We  have  reversed  tLe  old  order  of  things 
entirely.  In  Europe  kings  rule  by  divine 
right,  and  women  were  flogged  for  expres- 
sing their  will.  Here  woman  rules  the  so- 
cial circle  by  divine  right,  and  kings  are 
flogged  if  they  attempt  to  claim  their  au- 
thority.     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

The  gallantry  of  the  age  of  chivalry  ex- 
tended to  ladies  inhabiting  lordly  castles, 
is  with  us,  often  an  affair  of  daily  life, 
which  requires  no  lordly  title  to  elicit  it. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  we  are  told,  threw  his 
cloak  on  the  ground  before  Queek  Eliza- 
beth, that  her  dainty  feet  might  not  be  soil- 
ed by  contact  with  the  vulgar  earth ;  but 
this  manoeuvre  paved  his  own  way  to  royal 
favor.    Here  where  every  citizen  is  a  demo- 
I  cratic  sovereign  the  gallantry  which  may 
be  shown  to  a  democratic  princess  springs 
not  from  the  love  of  office,  but  from  native 
goodness  of  heart.     The  other  day  a  young 
lady  was  tripping  along  Broadway,  New 
York,  unconsciously  approaching  the  place 
where  an  Irish  laborer  was  shovelling  dirt 
into  the  street.    A  young  gentleman  was 
approaching  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
observed  that  her  rich,  delicate  attire  was 
about  to  be  defaced  by  the  dirt  thrown  out 
into  the  street,  and  as  the  volley  of  dirt 
was  flying  against  her  person,  he  suddenly 
interposed  and  received  the  whole  in  his  1h>- 
som.    With  a  smile  and  a  blush,  she  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude,  and  he  withdrew  to 
repair  his  damages.    (Merriment.) 

But  gentlemen,  let  our  gallantry  be  sornc^ 
thing  useful  and  substantial ;  let  us  not  be 
content  with  giving  woman  a  hand  to  help 
her  through  the  mud  or  assist  her  out  of 
the  carriage.  Let  us  help  her  on  to  a  high- 
er destiny;  let  us  help  her  to  her  just  po- 
sition as  a  benevolent  minister  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick,  especially  of  her  own  sex, 
and  of  children. 

Her  entry  will  greatly  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  reform.    Woman  is  by  nature  a 


of  the  fact,  the  man  who  maltreats  a  mo-\  medical  reformer  and  an  enemy  to  blood 
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Bbed.    She  has  already  proved  her  powers 
repeatedly  in  medical  practice. 

"In  Boston,  for  several  years  past,  out 
of  4000  annual  births,  the  dead-born  hav«5 
averaged  300  yearly,  or  one  in  every  four- 
teen .  In  the  Hospital  of  Ma  lerni  ty ,  in  Pa  - 
ris,  entirely  under  a  Female  Superintendent, 
Madam  Boivin,  out  of  21,502  births,  only 
783  were  still  born,  a  fraction  over  one  in 
twenty-eight  j  about  hcdf  the  ratio  in  Bos- 
ton ! ! »' 

Woman  has  in  fact  proved  her  powers  in 
every  field. 

"  We  are  well  acquainted  with  a  youn^; 
and  very  handsome  girl,  says  the  accom 
plished  editor  of  the  Merchant's  Ledger, 
who  has  the  principal  management  of  a 
large  mercantile  establishment  in  a  flour- 
ishing country  town,  who  visits  diflfereni 
cities  alone,  stops  at  hotels,  purchases  sup- 
plies of  dry  goods,  hardware,  china,  groce- 
ries, shoes,  nicknacks,  and  all  multifariouE 
saleables  which  make  up  "a  stock*'  in  a 
miscellaneous  store.  She  gives  notes,  makes 
contracts,  and  all  such  business  as  belongs 
to  her ;  and  we  have  never  yet  learned  that 
f3he  has  sacrificed  one  iota  of  the  dignity, 
admiration  and  respect  which  are  her  just 
due  as  a  young,  amiable  and  very  pretty 
woman." 

One  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturers 
and  mill  owners  in  Europe  at  the  present 
time  is  a  woman.  A  widow  who  was  left 
in  total  destitution  among  the  mountain- 
eers of  Spain,  and  who  by  her  own  energy 
alone,  has  built  up  a  large  manufacturing 
business.  At  a  recent  sale  of  one  of  the 
largest  mills  in  Europe,  she  became  the  pur- 
chaser, against  the  competition  of  the  heav- 
iest capitalists  of  the  continent. 

I  might  refer  to  scores  of  women  illustri- 
ous in  every  position.  I  might  refer  for 
proof  of  her  ability  even  in  the  sphere  of 
goverment— commanding  men  and  armies 
— to  Semiramis  to  Qeeen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  to  CATHAaTVE  of  Russia. 

For  evidences  of  her  intellect,  I  might 
refer  among  womb.,  of  the  present  day  to 
Harriet  Marti neau,  of  England — to  Mrs. 
SoMERViLLE,  author  of  a  work  upon  the 
connection  of  the  physical  sciences,  of 
which  any  man  might  be  proud,  and  to 
Frances  Wright,  whose  intellect  and  thril- 
ling eloquence  g^ve  her  an  eminent  posi- 


Three  of  the  most  eminent  and  purely- 
practical  philanthropists  of  the  present  day 
are  women.  Miss  Dix,  the  Howard  of  the 
Insane  in  America,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  improve  their  condition  and  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  proper  asylums  for 
their  relief.  Miss  Sievekino,  in  Germa- 
ny, whose  whole  life  has  been  incessantly 
devoted  to  education  and  practical  benev- 
olence, and  Mrs.  Chisholm,  in  England, 
who  has  been  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
Australia.  Witnessing  the  horrors  of  the 
system  of  emigration — the  filth,  disease, 
death,  demoralization  and  destruction  of 
family  ties,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  in- 
stitution of  better  regulations,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  benevolent,  but 
chiefly  by  personal  exertions,  she  has  ar- 
rested the  prevalence  of  filth  and  disease, 
has  preserved  the  family  ties  unbroken, 
and  has  thus  arrested  at  its  source  the 
fountains  of  disease,  misery  and  vice,  flow- 
ing into  that  young  country.  If  she  had 
been  a  man  she  would  have  received  some 
high  appointment,  but  as  she  is  a  woman 
she  only  pursues  her  career  of  usefulness. 

Look  to  the  sphere  of  courage,  love  of 
liberty  and  martyrdom— at  the  three  hero- 
ic women,  the  illustrious  Madame  Roland, 
Charlotte  Corday  and  Joan  of  Akc, 
pvhose  story  is  familiar  to  all. 

Even  on  the  bloody  battle-field  where 
woman  should  not  be— nor  shotdd  man — 
(applause)  women  have  been  in  some  way 
engaged  in  every  war  of  liberty,  and  even 
sometimes  in  other  wars.  In  the  Hunga- 
rian revolution  without  reference  to  wo- 
men in  the  ranks,  we  can  recollect  the 
brave  and  accomplished  Jaohello.  In  the 
foray  of  Lopez  in  Cuba,  we  were  told  that 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman  fought  un- 
der his  banner.  In  the  army  of  France  a 
woman  served  so  long,  so  bravely,  and 
faithfully  that  she  finally  received  from 
Louis  Napoleon  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  This  was  given  to  the  widow 
Bruno  for  her  faithful  military  services  as 
private  and  as  an  ofiicer. 

These  incidents  prove  that  talent,  ener- 


tion  among  the  distinguished  of  the  19th  |gy  and  power  are  not  confined  to  either 
century. 
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aex,  and  although  I  am  very  far  from  con- 
t-inding  for  the  identity  or  equality  of  the 
sexes,  I  do  contend  that  wherever  talent  or 
power  of  any  kind  exists  in  either  sex,  it 
is  virtually  a  divine  command  to  give  its 
owner  a  sphere  in  which  it  may  he  devel- 
oped for  the  good  of  mankind.  Hence  do 
I  rejoice  in  the  great  movement  in  hehalf 
of  woman  at  the  present  time,  as  a  move- 
ment which  will  remove  every  obstacle 
from  her  path  and  enable  her  to  fulfil  eve- 
ry duty  imposed  before  her  by  the  endow- 
ments which  she  may  have  received. 

Bat  I  rejoice  in  every  movement  for  the 
benefit  of  woman  because  it  is  equally  a 
movement  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The 
two  sexes  are  linked  together  by  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  the  universe  and  when  woman 
becomes  strong  and  great — ^radiant  with  in- 
tellect as  well  as  with  personal  loveliness, 
then  shall  we  have  a  noble  race  of  men — 
whose  heads  will  rise  high  above  the  bar- 
barisms of  the  present  age. 

We  cannot  have  any  personal  interest 
adverse  to  woman — men  of  narrow  and  un- 
cultivated minds,  are  sometimes  jealous 
of  intellectual  women,  because  the  pres- 
ence of  such  makes  them  conscious  of  their 
own  inferiority.  In  reality  the  man  who 
is  jealous  of  the  advancement  of  his  sisters, 
is  but  a  narrow  minded  creature  whose  in- 
tellect does  not  reach  out  far  enough  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  his  own  true  interest. 
Such  are  always  the  opponents  of  benevo- 
lent reform— and  this  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  reforms— a  movement 
to  unfasten  one  of  the  two  feet  by  which 
Humanity  must  advance  to  its  highest  des- 
tiny. Heretofore  we  have  had  the  clogged 
and  abortive  efforts  of  men  alone — hereaf- 
ter we  are  to  have  the  cooperative  labor  of 
man  and  woman — and  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  for  human  progress,  in  which 
I  rejoice,  and  rejoice  to  recognize  your 
sympathy.     (Great  applause.) 

After  the  lively  sensations  produced  by 
the  lecture  had  somewhat  subsided,  Pbof. 
NcwTOR  was  loudly  called  for  from  all 
quarters,  and  at  length  arose,  being  greeted 


<vith  hearty  applause,  as  he  presented  him- 
-ielf  before  the  class.  Prof.  N.  alluded  to 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  advanced  by 
Prof.  Buchanan,  and  declared  his  hearty 
.concurrence  in  the  suggestions  of  Prof.  B.» 
•18  well  as  his  great  gratification  at  the  cor- 
lial  manner  which  those  sentiments  had 
i)een  received  by  the  class. 

He  expatiated  at  some  length  upon  the 
duties  of  a  gentleman  in  relation  to  wo- 
men ;  adducing  pertinent  illustrations  from 
ids  own  personal  experience,  and  referred 
in  strong  terms  to  the  generally  degraded 
Hnd  infamous  character  of  men  who  were 
guilty  of  insulting  women,  or  who  were 
unwilling  to  see  the  welfare  of  woman  pro- 
moted. Such  persons  he  would  hardly  call 
men — ^They  could  only  he  recognized  as 
ihinga  in  a  miscellaneous  world,  which  re- 
•[uired  every  variety  of  things  to  complete 
its  fulness  as  a  world. 

He  dwelt  upon  the  injustice  which  our 
laws  inflict  upon  woman,  and  upon  the 
•iependent  condition  in  which  a  man  at 
i  he  hour  of  death  is  often  compelled  to  leave 
iiis  family.  Prof.  N.  made  several  strong 
|ioints,  and  gptve  some  severe  blows  to  the 
'.nemies  of  women,  and  of  progress  in  gener- 
fil,  which  were  warmly  seconded  by  the 
I  requent  applause  and  sympathetic  enthu- 
riasm  of  the  class. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  N's.  re- 
marks a  member^of  the  class,  Mr.  Roe,  senr. 
ose  and  jocosely  remarked  that,  as  the 
professors  had  lectured  upon  the  general 
jirinciples  and  diagnosis  of  the  case,  he 
*vould  like  to  follow  with  a  special  pre- 
cription  for  the  patients — viz :  that  they 
>hould  -each  seek  out  the  most  intelligent 
«vives  they  could  find,  and  bring  them  here 
.0  be  thoroughly  educated  in  medicine. — 
(Applause  and  laughter.) 

Prof.  Sherwood,  being  loudly  called  for, 
(a me  forward  and  made  a  brief  and  spirited 
liarrangue,  which  elicited  much  applause 
iiy  its  pertinent  applications.  He  referred 
lo  the  elaborate  efforts  of  the  old  school 
{tarty  to  put  dototi  qucLckcry  by  building 
large  edifices,  (the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
>vhich  could  hardly  be  paid  by  the  third 
&;eneiation),  by  demanding  high  fees  and 
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large  salaries  to  elevate  professional  digni- 
\j,  while  all  the  time  quackery  was  spread- 
ing and  increasing  in  spite  of  them.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  introduced  a  different 
lemedy  for  quackery ;  by  removing  the  ob- 
structions in  the  pursuit  of  true  science, 
iind  enabling  every  student  of  medicine, 
however  poor,  to  become  a  scientific  man. 
This  was  one  of  our  new  remedies,  (ap- 
plause), and  we  claim  the  right,  and  neces- 
sary capacity  to  introduce  new  remedies  in- 
stead of  adhering  to  the  old  path  of  calo- 
inelizing  and  bleeding.  While  these  gen- 
tlemen were  keeping  up  their  dignity,  they 
found  all  over  the  country  a  certain  branch 
(if  the  profession  falling  into  the  hands  of 
uneducated  female  practitioners.  This 
they  were  unable  to  remedy ;  but  we  have 
lound  a  new  remedy  for  this  evil— to  edu- 
cate woman  thoroughly,  and  substitute 
fifcientific  female  physicians  for  the  unscien- 
tific. And  who  would  not  prefer  as  a  phy- 
sician to  meet  such  women  at  the  bedside, 
rather  than  the  uneducated  class  who  have 
heretofore  occupied  the  place. 

He  referred  to  the  improving  moral  senti- 
ment of  our  country,  and  the  fact  that  wo- 
men might  travel  in  safety  without  an  es- 
cort. It  reminded  him  of  the  anecdote  of 
a  European  traveler,  who,  when  General 
Washington  was  pointed  out  to  him,  asked 
"Where  was  his  body  guard?*'  "Here," 
said  the  American  in  reply,  with  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  "/  am  one  of  them,'*  Thus, 
(said  Prof.  S.)  when  a  woman  is  traveling 
about  our  streets  without  a  protector,  if  it 
is  asked  where  is  her  guard,  I  am  ready  to 
reply,/am  one  of  ffc«m.  (Applause.)  There 
are  men,  as  you  know,  who  are  destitute  of 
such  sentiments,  who  would  not  hesitate 
whenever  they  could  do  so  with  safety,  or 
in  an  underhand  manner,  to  insult  an  un- 
protected woman.  I  can  only  say,  that 
wherever  such  a  man  may  be  found,  I  shall 
be  proud  to  recognize  him  as  my  inveterate 
enemy !    ( Applause) . 

Prof.  S.  dilated  upon  the  subject  of  the 
elevation  of  woman,  and  remarked  with 
ironical  humor,  that  if  we  were  the  "Lords 
of  creation,"  we  should  not  degrade  our 
subjects  to  such  puny  condition  that  it 


could  be  no  honor  to  rule  them,  but  rather 
elevate  them  until  we  could  have  a  digni- 
fied empire,  and  our  subjects  sufficiently 
elevated  and  enlightened  to  appreciate  our 
own  lordly  grandeur!  (Applause  and 
laughter.) 

The  remarks  of  Profs.  N.  and  S.  being 
entirely  extemporaneous,  we  can  not  pre- 
tend to  give  a  report,  but  merely  mention 
some  of  the  striking  points  of  their  remarks. 
After  the  close  of  Prof.  Sherwood,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Newman,  of  the  class,  to 
request  of  Profs.  Buchanan,  Newton  and 
Sherwood,  a  copy  of  their  remarks  for  pub- 
lication, which  was  adopted  n«m.  con. 

Prof.  Buchanan  rose  to  observe  that  Prof. 
Newton  had  referred  to  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute,  as  the  pioneer  school  in  the 
movement  of  female  medical  education. 
This,  he  remarked,  was  literally  true.  We 
had  not  the  honor  of  educating  the  Ameri- 
can pioneer  in  this  direction,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell,  but  application  was  made 
in  her  behalf,  for  her  admission  to  the  In- 
stitution by  her  friends,  very  soon  after  this 
edifice  was  erected,  and  she  would  have  been 
received  but  for  the  fact  that  she  would 
have  been  refused  admission  to  the  State 
Hospital  and  Library  by  the  Faculty  who 
had  then  the  control  of  them,  as  the  Dean 
of  the  State  College  distinctly  stated.  For 
the  want  of  these  opportunities  she  was 
compelled  to  seek  an  opportunity  elsewhere. 

Prof.  Newton  observed,  that,  after  the 
dismission  of  the  audience,  he  would  make 
some  remarks  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  class 
who  might  remain.  The  ladies,  and  others, 
having  withdrawn,  he  proceeded  to  illustrate 
the  malicious  and  underhand  style  of  oppo- 
sition which  had  been  made  to  the  Insti- 
tute. He  referred  to  the  laborious  exer- 
tions of  the  Faculty  to  perform  their  duties 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  His  remarks 
elicited  frequent  spontaneous  responses  from 
the  class,  expressive  of  their  satisfaction 
and  approbation.  The  last  and  lowest  trick 
of  men  unworthy  of  the  name  of  men,  con- 
sisted in  sending  obscene  anonymous  in- 
sults to  respectable  and  esteemed  ladies  of 
the  class,  signed,  "A  Fellow  Student,"  in 
the  hope  of  creating  some  disturbance  in 
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the  school ;  an  act  bo  utterly  disgraceful  and 
disgusting,  that  he  must  hring  the  subject 
before  them  not  merely  as  medical  students, 
but  as  gentlemen  who  could  not  but  abhor 
such  indecent  outrages.    The  letters  he  said 
were  anonymous,  but  be  was  well  satisfied 
that  he  knew  their  author,  who  was  no 
member  of  the  class,  and  he  believed  that 
many  of  the  class  would  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  handwriting.    The  letters  in  ques- 
tion, full  of  the  lowest  obscenities  of  the 
bawdy-house,  and  the  vilest  personal  in- 
sults, (which  were  addressed  to  ladies  of 
most  exemplary  character  now  attending 
the  Institute,)  were  produced,  and  partly 
lead  amid  cries  of  "  ahamc !"  **  ahamc  /"  and 
expressions  of  disgust.    The  letters  were 
examined  by  a  number,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  artful  attempt  to  disguise  the  hand- 
writing, it  was  recognized  with  very  little 
difficulty,  by  a  number  of  the  class,  and  we 
doubt  not  there  are  many  who  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  characters  of  medi- 
cal men  in  Cincinnati  to  form  a  pretty  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  authorship  of  these  obscene 
effosions,  without  any  reference  to  pen- 
manship. 
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FIFTKSNTH  CLIKIO,  Dso.  97,  1653. 

Case  ui. — ^Martin  McFadden.  Opthal- 
mia  and  nebulous  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
Disease  commenced  in  July  last ;  was  blind 
15  weeks;  is  better  now  and  can  see 
best  out  of  the  left  eye.  Cornea  slightly 
injected,  both  eyes  considerably  conjested.i 
b  now  in  the  chronic  stage.  Has  been 
ssing  PodophyUin  in  small  doses;  vesica- 
tioa  to  the  badk  part  of  the  ntek  and  stim.i 
Gdilyrimn. 

Fonner  TMatment.— |^  T&ict.  Myrrh  3], 
Tinct.  Capsicum  3S8.  m.  Apply  four; 
Uttss  a  day.  Change  now  to  |l  Hydnstini 
gm.  xz,  lind.  iioonite  3  ml  watet  Su*    ^ 


Apply  as  a  Collyrium.  He  says  that  Tinct. 
of  Capsicum  gave  no  pain.  This  is  a  fact 
in  the  treatment  of  some  cases.  Diet  low 
— ^keep  from  exposure. 

Case  lviii.— P.  Flippertigibbet,  age  22. 
Convergent  Strabismus.  Operation  without 
Chloroform,  by  Prof.  Freeman ;  normal  pai- 
allelism  restored*  thougli  there  is  paralysis 
of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  the  other 
muscles  giving  tbe  eye  its  normal  position. 
Cloth  wet  in  cold  water  kept  to  the  eye, 
and  the  eye  kept  from  the  light. 

Case  xxiv.— P.  Collins.  Scrofulous  en- 
largement of  the  cervical  Ijrmphatic  glands, 
and  scrofulous  ulcer  under  the  angle  of  the 
jaw. 

Ulcer  is  nearly  healed.  Hurts  none  un- 
less struck  or  pressed, 

Treatment--Continae  as  before. 

Case  v.— T.  CFould.  Intermittent  fever. 
Discharged  cured. 

Case  xlui. — ^Lawrence  Whaling.  He- 
maturia.   Discharged  cured. 


SIXTEENTH  CLINIC,  Dec.  30, 1853. 

Case  liv. — ^James  Scanlin,  ag^  !2.  Tali- 
pes Vnlgus.  ^rst  observed  when  be  was 
eight  months  old, — ^leg  and  ancle  smaller 
than  the  other,  walks  lame,  can  be  bent 
to  tbe  natural  position, — no  tenderness. 

Tieatment«-Stim.  liniment  and  Scarpa's 
shoe  to  brace  the  anlde  and  foot  to  their 
normal  position. 

Case  hi. — h  Jenmngs.  Cancer  of  the 
scalp.  Sore  nearly  healed,  two  little  spots 
near  the  edge  present  fistulous  openings; 
these  led  to  the  bone — ^presume  the  bone  is 
not  sound  but  exfoliating,  have  been  using 
Sesq.  Carb.  Potass,  to  these  fistulas,  the 
last  ten  dars.    Dressed  it  as  usual. 

In  some  cases  the  capillaries  are  too  weak 
at  the  edge  of  the  newly  formed  tisisue  to 
sustain  the  vecupeAitive  action  leaving  an 
indiileiit  nlcet,  thaH  they  do  not  heal;  ind 
in  som^  4»ses  too  ibuch  is  attempted  aad 
too  moieh  meditins  is  ussd.  It  is  not  to  ill 
this  case,  but  the  erlbUstion  of  bonef  eailsoi 
thefislutau  /■    < 
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SEVENTEENTH  CLINIC,  Jan.  3,  '54. 

Case  lx. — P.  Paxton.  Purulent  Opthal- 
mia,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece 
of  powder  into  the  eye  on  Christmas  day; 
feels  as  though  something  was  moving /in 
it;  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  pus  in 
the  eye,  conjunctiva  injected  considerably — 
patient  otherwise  healthy. 

Treatment— ft  Hydrastin  grs.  xx.,  Zinci 
Sulp.  grs.  X. ,  water  3  j.  ,ih  .  Apply  lo  the  eye 
night  and  morning.  If  the  pain  is  severe, 
add  3  ss.  Tine.  Aconite;  it  seems  to  have  a 
soothing  effect. 

Case  xxxvii.— Mary  A.  Strabismus- 
discharged  cured.  The  eye  is  in  its  normal 
position,  and  a  little  goggled  at  the  edge  of 
the  incised  tendon. 

Case  xl.  — James  Kelly.  Ectropion. 
Took  off  the  dressing ;  the  Hd  is  improved ; 
it  covers  the  eye ;  may  have  to  loosen  it 
near  the  internal  carthus.  Appearance  is 
much  improved.    Dressed  before  the  class. 

Case  XXXV.— Anthony  Kiley.  Jaundice. 
Has  taken  a  slight  chill ;  improving  gen- 
erally. 

Treatment — Comp.  Cath.  Pill— two  night 

and  morning. 

Cabe  xux. — ^A.  A.  Bridgps.  Follicular 
Laryngitis.  Improving ;  cough  less  at  night 
than  at  the  previous  Clinic ;  breathes  easier. 
Continue  the  treatment. 

I  EIGHTEENTH  CLINIC,  Jan.  6, 1854. 

Case  hi. — ^J.  Jennings.  Cancer  of  the 
scalp.  Applied  Sesq.  Carb.  Potass,  to  the 
fistulous  opening,  not  stroilg  enough ;  used 
Zinci  Sulp.,  and  cut  them  down  to  the  bone 
— the  edgp  of  the  bone  is  rough;  this  will 
scale  off,  and  the  part  heal  soundly.  The 
sore  is  improving.  Dressed  before  the 
dass. 

Case  z. — ^John  Beed.  Spinal  Curvative. 
Is  improving — walking  about  the  house. 
Continue  the  treatment. 

Cabx  II. — ^L.  D.  Seeondatf  Syphillis. 
Oiadiarged  cured.  Recommended  to  use 
the  Gomp.  Syr.  Stil.  for  a  while,  as  Syphillis 
Is  hud  to^  entirely  endioate. 


Femur  Improving.  Discharges  more  wa- 
tery and  green  pus  since  been  using  the 
Zinc  injection — injection  of  Zinc  is  not 
painful.  The  medicine  injected  is  now  dis- 
organizing the  bone,  as  the  fetid  pus  indi- 
cates. Pus  from  disorganizing  bone,  always 
has  a  very  fetid  and  peculiar  odor. 
Treatment. — Continue  the  Zinc  injection. 

Case  xiv. — ^T.  Gaines.  Chronic  Consti- 
tutional Rheumatism ;  feet  deformed  from 
spontaneous  dislocation.  Have  reduced  the 
luxation  and  restored  the  normal  appearance 
of  the  feet,  yet  there  is  some  soreness  in  the 
region  of  the  ankle  and  hip  joint.  Has  gone 
home ;  may  fail  to  cure  him  from  his  regular 
rheumatic  diathesis  and  enemic  habit.  His 
is  one  of  those  peculiar  cases  where  the 
vitality  of  the  system  is  so  low  that  acute 
rheumatism  cannot  occur;  but  the  symp- 
toms are  of  a  chronic  character  from  the 
commencement,  and  the  recuperative  power 
is  not  sufficient  to  restore  normal  action. 

Case  xxxi. — ^N.  Wooland.  Pterygium 
Crassum  and  Opthalmia.  Since  the  last 
Clinic,  we  have  dissected  off  the  pterygium 
and  cut  the  blood-vessels  leading  to  the  in- 
cipient ulcerated  spot  on  the  cornea.  The 
pterygium  discharged  about  half  anpunoe 
of  blood,  and  assumed  a  pale  appearance. 
Patient  is  much  relieved  by  the  operation, 
though  it  was  very  painful — the  adventi- 
tious growth  being  morbidly  sensitive. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  Collyrinm  as 
previously  prescribed.  The  progress  of  cure 
must  be  necessarily  slow. 

Case  xli. — Mary  Jane.  Scrofalous  en- 
largement of  the  cervical  Lymphatic  Glands. 
Is  improving  slowly;  the  glands  are  less 
swollen  ;  the  general  health  not  improved; 
the  swelling  becoming  dissipated;  leaves 
the  glands  separated  and  approximating 
their  natural  size. 

Caselvi. — Martin  Body,  tfged  28.  Pneo- 
moma.  Had  fever  and  ague  kst  August^ 
for  three  weeks;  got  better*  OEDad  it  some 
six  days  ago.  Has  now  pain  in  the  right 
and  left  side,  attended  with  some  soreness ; 
cough  increases  the  pain;  coughs  most  on 
lying  down  at  night.     Nausea  at  times; 
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appelite ;  spat  up  some  blood  and  purulent 
mucous,  six  days  ago ;  inhalation  painful ; 
sanguino  -  mucous  sputa  is  diagnostic  of 
pneumonia.  Tongue  furred,  and  breath 
offensive ;  when  quiet  has  no  pain. 

Treatment. — Comp.  Oath.  PiU,  three  at 
night ;  if  catbarsb  induced  be  too  active, 
give  the  Diap.  powders  grs.  y;  use  hot 
pediluvia,  sinapisms  over  the  chest.  Next 
day  use  Diap.  Powder,  grs.  v,  four  times  a 
day.  If  fever  after  cathar^sis,  use,  fk  Qui- 
nine grs.  X,  Prus.  Iron  grs.  x,  Diap.  Powder 
grs  XX.  m  make  Powders  x,  give  one  thiee 
times  a  day. 

Care  lvii.  J.  Simpkins,  age  18.  Epi- 
lepsey.  Caosed  three  years  since  by  be- 
ing over-heated  by  the  sun;  laid  several 
hooiB;  convulsion  lasted  half  an  hour. 
Since  that  time  has  had  convulsions 
every  two  or  three  days;  each  convulsion 
lasts  abont  thirty  minutes,  and  is  super- 
vened by  coma. 

Treatment  oommenoed  Jan.  1,  '54. — Ole- 
um Tiglii  to  the  back  of  the  neck  to  induce 
vesication. 

Constitttlional  Tieatment.-«-J^Xiac.Scut. 
Lat.,  Tine.  Castor,  a  a.  J  ij,.Syr.  Zingiber 
S  ij.  ».  Give  3  j.  every  three  hours.  If 
this  produces  its  specific  effect,  lessen  the 
the  dose.  Has  had  but  one  attack  since  I 
oommenoed  treating  him. 

Bemarks  on  Spilepsey,  by  Prof.  Newton. 
9  Oil  SiiUingia  3,  Oil  Lobelia  3  ij.,  Al- 
diohal  S  iij.  m.  Apply  twice  a  day,  and 
continue  until  the  patient  complains  of 
nausea. 

TWENTIETH  CLINIC,  Jaotabt,  10. 

Cass.  lvii. — J.  Simpkins.  Epilepsy. 
Improving;  no  spasm  since  the  last  clin- 
ic. If  you  vratcb  the  symptoms  caie- 
fally,  and  trace  them  to  their  causes,  you 
may  treat  such  diseases  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  success.  I  have  never  found  opi- 
nm  beneficial  in  this  disease;  Belladona 
Hyosdamns  and  Stramonium,  answer  a 
better  purpose.  This  patient  used  to  have 
a  oonvulsion  once  in  two  days,  but  since 
we  have  been  treating  him,  has  a  fit  only 
onoe  a  week.  He  is  improving  dscidedly, 
and  wt  expect  to  cue  him. 


Case  lviii. — Incised  wound  of  the  hand. 
The  tendons,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand  were  excised  by  a 
blow  from  an  axe.  The  fingers  are  now  par- 
alysed, though  the  wound  is  nearly  healed. 
The  patient  has  no  control  of  the  fingers ; 
the  fingers  were  separated  from  the  hand, 
except  a  slight  pedicle  of  skin ;  they  have 
now  healed  to  their  proper  places.  The 
genius  of  the  physician  is  in  healing  the 
wound,  not  in  amputating. 


^  NINETEENTH  CLINIC,  Jajdt.  13.  '54. 

Case  lix. — ^Ezm  Senate,  aged  four  years. 
Curvature  of  the  Spine.  (Cyphosis).  In 
March  '53,  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the 
piecordia  and  chest ;  it  came  on  in  parox- 
ysms, four  or  five  hours  apart;  daring  the 
night  the  pain  would  be  much  worse;  ap- 
petite good.  An  old  school  physician  at- 
tended him  several  months,  and  treated  him 
for  other  supposed  affections,  but  neither 
afforded  any  benefit  nor  detected  the  curva- 
ture. When  Dr.  0.  E.  Newton  first  com- 
menced the  treatment  of  him,  he  could  not 
stand  on  his  feet  but  a  few  minutes,  unless 
supported  by  the  shoulders ;  was  also  bent 
at  right  ai^es,  and  could  not  be  straight- 
ened. The  curvature  was  a  posterior  con- 
vex one,  at  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  The 
patient  is  much  debilitated. 

Treatment — Irritating  plaster  over  the 
curvature. 

Constitutional  Treatment — fk  Com.  Syr. 
Stil.  5  iiij..  lod.  Potass.  3  j.,  m.  Give  3 
ss.  three  times  a  day. 

Mechanical  Treatment — Spinal  Prop  as 
exhibited  to  the  class,  made  by  Dr.  Daniek 
of  this  city.  This  lifts  the  shoulders,  and 
supports  the  head  in  its  natural  position. 
The  curve  is  now  less,  and  the  diild  can 
play  around  the  house  a  little,  and  seems 
cheerful.    Is  gradually  improving. 

.  Case  lx. — J.  Culberton.  Schirrus  Herpea 
of  the  wrist,  and  dorsum  of  the  hand. 
Commenced  in  '51  by  a  white  pimple,  which 
scaled  off,  leaving  a  black  lump  and  scab; 
it  spread  around  the  hand  like  warty  exciea* 
cenoes,  and  was  very  sensitive.  Was  tieatei 
at  the  time,  and  at  diflbient  periods  by 
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Potassa.  Fusa.,  Ag.  Nit.  Arsenic,  6cc.  The 
back  of  the  wrist  was  healed  last  June.  The 
applications  have  been  too  active ;  have 
induced  inflammation,  and  diffused  the 
disease ;  it  itches  nearly  all  the  time.  At 
present  the  soie  is  very  red,  and  filled  with 
granular  warty  excresoences,  morbidly  sen- 
sitive, while  the  skin  around  the  cicatrix  is 
covered  with  herpetic  eruptions,  both  liv- 
id and  pale.  His  ibther,  aunt  and  sister, 
all  died  of  cancer.  Prognosis  unfavorable. 
Patient  suggests  amputation;  I  will  not 
amputate  for  I  would  not  expect  to  heal  it. 

Case  lyi  . — ^Martin  Rody ,  aged  28.  Pneu- 
monia. Improving;  has  a  little  cough  at 
night — ^not  so  much  as  formerly;  nearly 
convalescent ;  tongue  coated  a  little  yet. 

Treatment — Continue  the  Cath.  Pills, 
warm  pediluvia,  Diap.  Powders  as  an  ex- 
pectorant. If  more  pain,  sinapisms  over 
the  chest. 

Case  xlix. — A.  A.  Bridges.  Follicular 
disease  of  the  throat.  Examined  the  lungs 
with  a  stethescops ;  right  lung  sound,  left 
lung  diseased ;  respiration  sound  like  blow- 
ing air  through  water ;  upper  part  of  the 
lung  not  so  much  affected  as  the  lower; 
(this  is  rather  uncommon),  and  thickened 
mucous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung.  Diar- 
rhea has  disappeared. 

Treatment  for  disease  of  the  lungs — "S^ 
Syr.  Squills,  Syr.  Senega.,  a  a.  J  ij.*  Tine. 
Aconite  3  ij..  Tine.  Lobelia  3  j.,  m.  Give 
3  j.  every  two  hours ;  use  dnapisms  over 
the  left  lung  for  two  days,  night  and  morn- 
ing, then  use  the  irritating  plaster. 


TWENTY-FIRST  CLINIC, Jan.  17,  '54.p 

Case  xlii. — Michael  Roark.  Herpetic 
ulcer  of  the  forearm.  Nearly  well ;  does 
not  trouble  him  now. 

Treatment — Continue  Meyer's  Oint. 

Case  xxxi.— N.  Wooland.  Opthalmia 
and  Pterygium.  Much  better ;  eyes  pain 
him  but  little;  Pterygium  nearly  absorbed; 
vision  improved  much;  general  health  good; 
can  see  best  with  the  eye  that  was  worse. 
Has  been  using  nearly  3  ij.  of  the  Tinct. 
Aconite  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the  eye 


is  benefited  by  it.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Casexlix. — A.  A.  Bridges.  Consumption. 
Does  not  cough  so  hard;  expectoration  easi- 
er; left  lung  equal  in  expansive  power  to 
the  right.  Improving.  Respiration  easi- 
er. Proper  nourishment  is  better  in  such 
cases  than  nauseants  and  expectorants,  for 
they  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  to  the  stom- 
ach  than  good  to  the  lungs,  paying  atten- 
tion, however,  to  the  assimilative  capacity. 

Case  liii. — J.  Simpkins.  Epilepsy.  In 
the  last  three  days  he  has  had  a  slight  fit, 
but  was  not  unconscious.  The  pain  that 
had  effected  his  head  for  yearb  has  disap- 
peared; he  feels  much  relieved;  no  pain 
or  fulness  of  the  head  followed  either  fit, — 
previously  the  convulsions  and  coma  lasted 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  for 
years  has  had  them  nearly  every  day, but  now 
has  only  one  slight  one  every  week.  He  is 
elated  with  the  idea  of  getting  well;  his 
mind  is  exerting  a  great  influence  upon  his 
body;  he  has  grown  up  not  daring  to  ap- 
ply his  mind  to  his  books  or  walk-  out  alone 
for  fear  of  an  attack  of  the  fit. 

Treatment — Continue  as  before. 

Case  lxi. — ^M.  Mc  M.,  age  37.  Inter- 
mittent Fever  and  Follicular  Laryngitis. 

Has  had  the  fever  about  22  months.  Had 
it  broken  for  two  months  at  one  period,  and 
one  month  at  another.  Has  a  chill  every 
day  now ;  the  fever  lasts  about  three  or  four 
hours;  nausea  comes  on  after. the  fever, un- 
pleasant taste  in  the  mouth,  tongue  broad, 
flat  and  white,  paroxysm  or  chill  comes  on 
about  4  p.  m. 

Treatment.  Q;  Tinct.  Gelseminum  gtts. 
XXX,  three  times  a  day.  Qr  Quinine  grs.  xx, 
Prus.  Iron  grs.  xx ;  make  ten  powders,  and 
give  one  three  times  a  day.  Topical  appli- 
cation to  the  throat,  Q:  Argent  Nit.  3  j, 
Water  J  j.  m  Apply  with  probang  once  a 
day. 

The  mucous  follicles  of  the  Larynx, 
Pharynx,  post-naTes  and  uvula  are  inflamed 
and  Hypertrophied ;  throat  and  posterior 
nares  somewhat  excoriated,  and  patches 
of  purulent  lymph  are  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  Phurynx.  Ptitient  has  a 
alig^  degree  of  hoarseness. 
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Case  lxii.— Charles  Mayless.    Intermit-^  Pharyngo  Laryngitis  and  Intermittent  Fe- 


tent  FeTer.  Has  had  it  four  months — ^has 
it  almost  every  day.  The  chill  continues 
from  twelve  to  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  the 
fever  to  twelve  p.  m.  Has  nausea,  pain  in 
the  head,  tongue  coated  and  red;  howels 
costive,  feet,  abdomen  and  face  swollen, 
feet  and  legs  very  hard,  has  much  thirst, 
and  much  enlargement  of  the  left  side  most 
of  the  time ;  much  hepatic  derangement. 

Treatment. — Qr  Podophyllin  grs.  ij,  Lep- 
tandrin  grs.  x.  m  Make  eight  powders,  and 
give  one  twice  a  day.  Tinct.  Gelseminum 
gttB  XV,  three  times  a  day. 

TWENTY-SBCOND  CLINIC,  Jan.  30,  '54 

Case  lxiii. Vandoler.      Cataract 

with  Amaurosis.     Obtuseness  of  hearing. 

Has  been  affected  one  year ;  left  ear  worse, 
its  moatus-aud-ext.  seems  covered  with 
«  false  membrane, — ^looks  black — ^not  much 
secretion.  One  also  seems  forming  in 
the  right  ear,  its  edges  can  be  raised;  se- 
cretion profuse;  condition  the  same  now 
«0  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  inflamma- 
tion of  the  meatus  has  terminated  in  a  de- 
position of  lymph ;  this  has  become  organi- 
sed, a  common  result  from  inflammation ; 
roaring  sound  in  the  ear. 

Former  -treatment. — Glycerine  dropped 
iato  both  ears,  and  they  plugged  with  cot- 
ion;  when  the  ootton  was  removed,  the 
wax  was  softer  and  some  of  it  came  out 
on  it. 

Treatment. — Glycerine  3  iij,  Tinct.  Nux 
Tomica  3  ss.  m  and  if  much  pain,  add 
Tinct.  Stramonium  and  fill  up  the  ear  with 
it. 

Symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  eyes. — 
Distorted  and  double  vision  after  looking 
for  a  few  minutes — ^has  had  some  pain  in 
the  eye.  Right  eye  lachrymose,  I  dilated 
the  pupil  yesterday  by  the  internal  exhibi- 
tion of  Tine.  Aconite,  and  the  vision  was 
improved. 

Treatment — ^Tinct.  Aconite  3  iij,  Tinct. 
Qapsicum  gtts  xxx,  m  Bathe  the  eye  with 
it  four  times  a  day  for  a  number  of  days, 
•ad  then  use  Tinct.  of  Aconite  alone. 

Cass   lxiv.-*W.  H.  ISLj.     FoUiculat 
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ver. 

Disease  commenced  about  two  years 
since;  not  much  cough;  no  soreness  on 
pressure.  Soreness  in  the  lower  pert  of 
the  lungs ;  has  a  slight  hacking  cough  and 
muco-lymph  expectoration.  Hasidtermit- 
tent  fever ;  chill  once  in  two  weeks  since 
October  last.  Throat  is  worse  when  he 
has  a  chill ;  hoarseness  slight. 

Treatment  for  the  throat,  fk  Sol.  Argt. 
Nit.  3  j,  Water  3  j.  m  Apply  once  a  day 
with  the  probang.  Thinks  the  pain  in  the 
lungs  is  only  sympathetic.  ^  Syr.  Stil. 
gtts  v  or  viij,  six  times  a  day;  carry  the 
vial  in  the  pocket  and  uee  accordingly. 

Case  lxv. — ^Morris  Du  Weir,  age  5(K — 
Dyspepsia  and  Hepatic  torpor. 

Been  affected  since  last  March.  Since 
September  has  had  a  constant  pain  in  the 
head  and  bones ;  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
tongue  coated  and  red  edges ;  nausea  on 
eating;  epigastrium  swollen.  Has  taken 
much  medicine,  does  not  know  what,  (few 
do  know  what  the  doctors  give  them.)i^ 
Bowels  costive ;  not  much  thirst ;  coughed 
much  this  last  month ;  no  night  sweats ; 
never  had  much  fever  after  the  chill. 

Treatment. — ft  Leptandrin  grs.  xx,  Podo- 

phillin  grs.  iij,  Diaphoretic  powders grs.xx. 
m  Make  ten  powaeri  and  give  one  fosr 

times  a  day.  if  they  act  too  brisk,  redu^ps 
to  three,  two  or  one  according  to  circum- 
stances. Apply  sinapisms  to  the  back  of 
the  neck;  warm  pediluvia  at  night;  use 
the  alk.  bath  three  times  a  day. 

Case  lxiii. — ^J.  Simpkins.  Epilepsy. 
Omitted  his  medicine  contrary  ts  orders 
for  twenty-four  hours;  had  one  slight  con- 
vulsion yesterday  morning. 

Treatment. — Continue  as  before. 

TWENTY-THIRD  CLINIC,  Jab.  34*  '»4. 

Case  lzi. — ^Michael  McDonald.  Dis- 
ease— ^Intermittent  Fever.  Improving.  Has 
had  neither  chill  nor  Iteadache  since  the  last 
clinic. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  Tinct.  Qelss* 
minum.  Also  Qr  Quinine  grs.  v,  Pros. 
Iron  grs.  v.  m  Make  powders  v,  and  give 
one  a  day.     Think  no  further  tiestsMat 


no 
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will  be  necessary  after  this  prescription  is 
used;  therefore  we  will  discharge  him  cured. 

Case  xl. — James  KjcUy — Disease,  Ectro- 
pion. 

He  can  close  the  eye  lids  and  protect  the 
eyeball,  but  the  edge  of  the  upper  lid  is  a 
Utile  everted.  This  is  better  than  I  expect- 
ei;  I  may  have  to  operate  upon  the  edge  of 
the  lid  at  some  future  time. 

Case  lviii. — Incised  wound  across  the 
palm  of  the  hand ;  excision  of  the  tendons 
and  four  fingers  nearly  detached  by  an  axe. 
Improving;  some  motion  of  two  fingers 
that  had  been  motionless. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  splint;  time 
may  induce  a  reunion  of  all  of  the  tendons. 

Cask  lxvi. — John  Flannery,  age  41. — 
Disease — ^Purulent  Opthalmia. 

His  eyes  have  been  sore  for  the  last  thir- 
teen months;  bright  sunlight  or  snow 
causes  great  pain,  conjunctiva  much  inflam- 
ed. Pus  incrustations  have  formed  upon 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids  and  face  near  the 
eye.     GJeneral  health  good. 

Treatment — 8?  Hydrastus  Canadensis  3j. 
Water  Jiij,  make  a  decoction,  bathe  the 
eyes  thoroughly  with  this  three  times  a 
day.  Use  the  Opthalmic  balsam  between 
the  times  of  bathing  with  the  Collyrium. 

Case  lxvii. — Michael  Gulliver.  Disease 
— ^Intermittent'Fever,  (lertian  type.)  Had 
it  since  last  August ;  has  headache  nearly 
all  the  time ;  sweats  a  good  deal,  is  weak- 
er now  than  a  few  weeks  previous,  tongue 
coated  slightly,  broad  and  white. 

Treatment — R  Tinct.  Gtelseminum  gtts 
XX,  three  times  a  day.  Also,  Q;  Quinine 
grs.  XX,  Prus.  Iron  grs.  xx.  m  make  pow- 
ders X,  and  give  one  three  times  a  day. 

Case  lxvui. — Mary  Kilroy.  Disease- 
Gangrene  of  the  toes  of  the  right  foot,  caus- 
ed by  frost-bite.  Her  foot  was  exposed  to 
the  frost  four  days  ago.  The  toes  and  foot 
are  much  inflamed  and  edematous,  and  the 
gangrene  has  involved  the  three  middle 
toes  and  extends  upon  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  foot;  odor  very  fetid  and  mortification 
extending. 

Treatment. — Zinci  Sulph.  3j,  Hydrastus 
Canadensis  3j,  Water  oj,  m  use  this  solu- 


tion in  making  an  Elm  poultice.  Ap- 
ply the  poultice  to  the  part  afiected,  renew- 
ing it  three  times  a  day.  We  may  have  to 
apply  the  Zinci  in  full  strength  with  the 
Elm.  Wash  the  foot  in  a  decoction  of  Hy- 
drastus as  you  apply  the  poultice. 

Case  liii. — ^J.  Simpkins.  Epilepsy. — 
Slill  improving;  had  a  slight  fit  on  Satur- 
day morning.  Had  no  medicine  for  one 
day  previous  to  the  fit,  but  is  supplied  now, 
presume  that  if  he  had  not  have  got  out  of 
medicine  he  would  not  have  had  a  spasm. 
Is  taking  one  drachm  of  medicine  every  three 
hours;  the  pustulation  with  Oleum  Tiglii 
is  discharging  freely ;  the  patient  has  more 
confidence  in  his  own  mental  and  physical 
capacity  than  previously. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  CLINIC,  Jan.  27. 

Case  lxix. — Theresa  McGuire,  age  9. — 
Disease — External  Scrofula,  or  Scrofulous 
eruptions  of  the  anterior  nares. 

External  Scrofula  generally  developes  it- 
self in  the  anterior  nares,  and  extends  down 
upon  the  upper  lip.  The  accompanying  in- 
flammation may  extend  along  the  lachry- 
mal passages  to  the  conjunctiva,  inducing 
Strumous  Opthalmia.  Dyscrasia  Scrofu- 
lous. 

Treatment  constitutional.  Use  alk.  bath 
(add  salt  and  whiskey,)  use  it  twice  a  week. 
^  Comp.  Syr.  Still.  3ss,  three  times  a  day. 
Diet,  avoid  grease. 

Local  treatment. — R  Hydrastus  Cana- 
densis, and  Sesq.  Carb.  Potass,  a  a,  3ss, 
Water  5  as,  m  apply  to  the  eruptions  with 
a  small  nasal  probang  twice  a  day.  Usa 
also  the  Zinc  Ointment. 

Case  Lxviii.— Mary  Kilroy.  Disease- 
Gangrene  oi  the  toes.  Improving;  the 
gangrene  is  arrested.  Suppurative  separa- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  the  line  of  demarc- 
ation is  distinct.  The  toes  will  be  saved. 
Continue  the  use  of  the  Elm  poultice. 

Case  lxix.— Dennis  Keating  age  26— 
Disease — Gangrene  of  two  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  arid  one  of  the  left,  caused  by 
frost-bite  while  carrying  iron  on  Saturday 
the  34th  inst.   We  can  see  the  line  of  de- 
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marcation  forming  between  the  dead  and 
living  parts. 

Treatment.— Zinci  Sulph.  3j  ,  aqua  0  j, 
wi  use  this  in  making  an  Elm  poultice,  ap- 
ply the  poultice  and  renew  it  three  times  a 
day,  until  it  sloughs  properly ;  then  heal  it 
with  Meyer's  ointment. 

Case  lxx.— Martin  Garroty,  age  22.— 
Disease— Purulent  Opthalmia.  Chronic 
inflammation  has  degenerated  into  that  pur- 
ulent condition.  Commenced  spontaneous- 
ly on  the  4th  of  July  last,  has  not  had 
much  pain;    is    healthy    otherwise;   not 

much  intolerance  to  light;  eyelids  granular; 

conjunctiva  injected. 

Treatment.— (Collyrium,)   fk  Hydrasiiu 

grs.  XX,  Tinct.  Aconite  3  ss,  Sesq'ii  Carb. 

Potass,  grs.  xx,  aqua  3  ij.     m  Wash  the 

eyes  three  or  four  lime^  a  day  with  this. 

If  the  granulations  do  not  disappear  I  will 

apply  the  dry  Sesq.  Carb.  of  Potass  to  them. 

Continue  treatment.    Alk.  bath  three  times 

a  week. 

Case  lxxi. — ^James  Fariell,  age  2-i.  Dis- 
61SD — Follicular  Pharyngo,  Lar>-ngiti3  and 
Bronchitis. 

Was  well  twelve  months  since,  has  been 
getting  worse  ever  since;  has  dry  hacking 
cough;  expectolration  purulent;  no  pain; 
CDugh  someutnes  loud ;  throat  a  little  sore ; 
lungs  somewhat  irritated;  follicular  irrita- 
tion of  the  uvula  and  post  wall  of  the  pha- 
rynx ;  throat  excorialetl. 

Treatment.— Argt.  Nit.  3  j,  Water  5  j. 
«i  Apply  once  a  day  with  probang.  {t 
Tinct.  Aconite  3  j,  Tinct.  Lobelia  3  j, 
Syr.  Zingiber  3  iiij,  m  Gargle  3  ss,  fre- 
quently through  the  day  and  swallow  it. 
Vesicate  frequently  over  the  Larynx  with 
Oleum  Tiglii. 


malignant  tumor?,*  that  had  been  extirpated 
by  Prof.  Now  ton  and  himself. 


Case  xlix. — A.  A.  Bridges.  Follicular 
Laryngo-Bronchitis..  Improving  slightly- 
still  has  night  sweats ;  slight  chills.  For 
chills:  B:  Quinine  grs.  x,  Prus.  Iron  grs.  x, 
m  make  powders  x,  and  give  one  four  times 
a  day. 

If  the  night  sweats  continue  I  shall  di- 
rect the  use  of  a  solution  of  Nitric  acid. 

The  rest  of  the  time  was  occupied  by 
Prof.  Freeman  in  exhibiting  a  collectioQ  of 


TWENTY-FIFTH  CLINIC.  Jan.  31. 

Case  lxxx. — Thomas  Crane.  Ulcer  of 
the  elbow. 

This  patient  fell  upon  the  ice  two  years 
since  and  braided  his  elbow,  inducing  ex- 
travasaticn  of  the  blood,  and  oozing  through 
the  skin  at  the  point  of  injury.  Ulceration 
occurred  and  continued  for  ten  months;  it 
healed,  and  in  four  months  after  developed 
itself  again.  The  part  is  now  slightly  in- 
flamed, with  some  eruptions  near  the  edge 
of  the  ulcer,  while  the  ulc^r  presents  a 
weak  appearance. 

Treatment. — Wash  the  part  with  soap- 
suds; apply  tlie  Sesq.  Carb.  of  Potass, 
twice  a  day  and  follow  with  Myer's  oint- 
ment. 

Ca<5E  xlii. Roark.     Herpetic  Ulcer 

of  the  arm.      Improving.      Continue    the 
treatmeat. 

Case  lxxii. — Dennis  Keating.  Frost- 
bite. Gangrene  arretted  ;  slight  ulceration 
of  the  fim'.e:s  at  tlie  point  cl!«:!cted;  very 
painful  in  c  )ns'|uer.(C  f  the  extensive  dis- 
tribution of  nerves  to  the  bulbs  of  the  fing- 
ers ;  two  of  the  finger  nails  have  dropped 
olFfino  the  pre\ious  clinic. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  Elm  poultice. 

CA'fE  Lxxxi. — Patrick  Mulligan.     Portal 
Congestion  and  Spinal  Irritation. 

Has  b'3?n  s'ck  for  two  years,  pain  oyer 
lie  stoma* h  ai:d  abdomen,  nausea  e\ery 
morning,  costive,  tongue  thickly  coated, 
and  fetid,  food  oppressive,  pain  in  the 
shoulders.  No  fever  follows  the  sensation 
of  coldness  that  occurs  in  the  morning. — 
Some  pain  in  the  head  follows  the  morn- 
ing's chill.  Some  spinal  irritation,  presume 
the  liver  is  much  affected,  some  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  has  to  be 
much  expoEe.1  as  a  laboieT. 

Tieatment. — Podophyllin,  Caulophyllin 
a  a  grs.  ij,  Leptandrin  grs.  xx,  m  make 
powders  vj,  give  one  three  times  a  day  un- 
til a  laxative  or  alterative  effect  is  produc- 
ed.   Vse  the  alkaline  bath  with  friction  ev-- 
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erj  night  on  going  to  bed.  Also  a  sina- 
pism over  the  chest  alternately  every  night 
bet  wen  the  chftt  and  abdomen. 

Cake  txx. — Mary  Kilroy.  Gangrene  of 
the  toes  from  Frostbite.  Improving. — 
Grangrene  is  arresie  J ;  scarcely  any  pain  or 
ulcaratiou,  suppurates  a  little. 

Treitment. — Use  Meyer's  Ointment  to 
the  sore. 

Remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Sulph.  Zinc: 
Prof.  Newton  suggests  that  he  was  the  first 
to  cull  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
it?  use  in  the  treatment  of  gangrene.  It 
stimulates  the  capillaries  and  assists  in  the 
formation  of  the  line  of  demarcation.  Re- 
port. :>d  a  n'jmber  of  cases  where  it  was  suc- 
cessfully used.  It  is  the  only  specific  I 
know  of  in  the  treatment  of  gangrene. — 
You  may  rely  upon  it  under  all  circumstan- 
ces. I  sometimes  use  it  in  solution,  and 
sometimes  as  a  dry  powder  in  combination 
with  Hydra :t us  Canadensis,  spread  upon  a 
poultice  of  Kim. 

Case  lxxxii. — Joseph  Bell.  Discare — 
Ca'aneous  Cancer. 

This  di?rate  commenced  two  years  since 
by  a  small  indurated  spot  near  the  inlemal 
canthu-,  with  a  resic'e  upon  its  surface; 
the  itc'iirg  became  serere,  it  became  more 
ind  ua  eJ  and  the  itching  intolerab'e.  Ap- 
plied cau-^tic  for  three  monthi,  look  tway 
the  ette-nal  dieea^^  and  left  a  tumor  on  the 
inside ;  the  di8ea.se  involves  tht*  internal 
•anthi^s  of  the  left  eye,  both  lida  at  that 
point,  and  also  is  complicated  with  encan- 
thus.  The  sore  presents  a  ragged  appear- 
ance, the  edges  are  inverted  with  a  number 
of  warty  excrescences  mixed  up  in  the 
•chirrhous  mass;  the  edges  are  abo  indurated 
and  cicatrised,  while  the  sore  discharges 
slowly  a  sanious  secretion.  It  is  not  very 
painlul,  hut  proves  a  source  of  annoyance 
from  its  involving  the  conjunctiva,  etc. 
The  prognosis  is  unfavorable. 

Treatment. — Excise  it  and  apply  Zinc 
Sulph.  to  the  excised  edges  until  you  have 
proiuc;  I  a  healthy  granulating  surface ; 
then  heal  by  suppurative  action.  I  doubt 
a  cure. 

Case  lxxxih. — Daniel  Croney.    Dise38e 
Hemiplegia. 


Some  two  years  since  he  sat  down  as 
usual,  but  on  attempting  to  rise  he  found 
that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right  side ; 
continued  paralysed  for  five  weeks,  sinos 
that  time  the  side  has  been  gradually  im- 
proving, yet  it  still  feels  heavy;  he  can 
walk  about  for  the  last  three  weeks,  but  the 
right  leg,  side  and  arm  are  still  very  weak ; 
the  right  side  of  the  face  and  right  side  have 
now  some  sensibility,  he  is  evidently  im- 
proving ;  his  tongue  is  coated,  breath  offen- 
sive and  appetite  indifferent ;  can  scarcely 
walk,  has  only  a  slight  control  over  his  low- 
er extremities  ;  bowels  costive,  not  thirsty. 
Was  healthy  previous  to  the  attack. 

Treatment. — Quinine  grs.  xx,  Pros.  Iron 
grs.  XX,  make  powders  x,  and  give  one  three 
times  a  day.  Also  use  the  alkaline  bath  at 
night,  and  apply  a  mustard  sinapism  over 
the  dorsal  vertebra  at  ni^t. 

Caselxvii. — Theresa  McGuire.  Scrofu- 
lous eruptions  of  the  anterior  nares. 

Improving;  nearly  well;  the  eruptions 
have  disappeared,  and  the  nares  are  clear  of 
scabs.  Discharged  cured,  though  she  may 
continue  the  Zinc  ointment  for  a  few  days. 

Case  lxxxiv. — Lucy  McGuinv  age  10. 
Scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  base  of  tht 
lower  jaw  anterior  to  the  angle. 

Scrofulous  diathesis,  herpetic  eruption  ob 
th#  face  over  the  scrofulous  swelling ;  tha 
jaw  somewhat  painful  and  second  molar 
tooth  somewhat  carious. 

Treatment. — Comp.  Syr.  Stil.  8  ij,  lod. 
Potass.  3  j,  m  Give3  ss,  three  times  a  day. 
Use  the  alkaline  bath  three  time3  a  week. 

Case  lxxiv.— John  Farrell.  Follicular 
disease  of  the  Throat  and  Bronchii. 

Improving;  not  much  pain  in  the  chest. 
Continue  the  treatment. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  CLINIC,  Feb.  3. 

Case  v. — Gould.    Ectropion. 

Eye  is  much  improved,  can  close  the  lids, 
but  the  upper  is  still  inverted  (it  has  not 
been  operated  upon  here,  will  operate  upon 
it  some  time.) 

Case  hi. — J.  Jennings.  Cancer  of  tht 
Scalp. 

The  bone  has  detached  its  sequestra  and 
is  now  healing;  I  think  it  will  be  well  in  a 
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few  days.  He  has  left  for  home,  consider- 
ing himself  cured.  This  was  one  of  the 
worst  cases  of  cancer  that  has  ever  heen 
cared  in  so  short  a  time. 

Case  ii. — ^John  Barnett.  Cancer  of  the 
temple  and  hrow. 

Was  nearly  healed,  but  from  the  great 
age  and  constitutional  debility  of  the 
patient,  it  assumed  a  sloughing  form  and  is 
now  increasing  in  siae.  Erysipelas  attacked 
it  a  few  days  since  inducing  great  prostra- 
tion and  mental  aberation.  Prognosis 
unfavorable. 


Cask  lvii. — J.  Simpkins.    Epilepsy. 

Had  a  slight  attack  of  spasm  two  days 
since — continues  about  the  streets  alone, 
thinks  that  he  is  getting  well  fast.  Con- 
tinue the  treatment. 

Cask  lxxxv. — Catherine  Gaffney.— 
Nebula  and  Leucoma.  Opthalmia  of  both 
eyes. 

Commenced  eight  months  since,  was 
attended  wiih  severe  pain  for  five  weeks, 
her  eyes  have  been  very  lachrymose  ever 
since.  Eyes  yet  inflamed  some,  with 
Nebula  of  the  right  cornea  and  Leucoma 
of  the  left.  The  eyes  are  very  intolerent 
to  light,  red  and  painful  yet  sees  best 
with  the  right  eye. 

Local  Treatment. — Elm  poultice  for  five 
nights.  Come  to  the  next  clinic.  Treat- 
ment through  the  day,  ft  Hydrastin  grs.  xx, 
Tine.  Aconite  31  j.  water  jij.  Apply  fre- 
quently through  the  day.  Puncture  the 
enlarged  bloodvessels  leading  to  the  Nebula 
and  Leucoma. 

Case  lxxxi. — P.  MuUegan.  Portal  en- 
gorgement. 

Improving;  Spleen  is  now  engorged  and 
somewhat  painful.  Continue  the  treat- 
mcnt;  also  apply  a  mustard  plaster  over  the 
spleen  every  night  for  a  few  nights. 

Cask  lxxx.— Thomas  Crane.  Weak 
ulcer  of  the  elbow. 

Improving;  granulations  more  healthy, 
edge  of  the  ulcer  whiter,  pus  more  healthy. 
Continue  the  treatment. 

Case  lxxiv. — James  Farrell,  Folicular 
deaease  of  the  throat  and  Bronchii. 


Much  better.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Case  lxxxvi.--J.  W.  Hill.  Disease; 
Opacity  of  both  cornea. 

Can  see  a  little  with  the  right  eye.  Con- 
junctival frsnal  attachment  of  the  left  cor- 
nea to  the  u])per  lid,  complete  adhesion  all 
the  way  across, — a  narrow  frsnal  attach- 
ing the  centre  of  the  cornea  to  the  middle 
of  the  upper  lid.    Prognosis  unfavorable. 

Treatment. — Dissected  off  the  fraenura, 

shall  not  treat  him  further.    This  was  the 

sequel  to  severe  Opthalmia. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Part  2.  IHisftUaneona  BtitttxotiB. 

THE  THERAPEUTIC  POWERS  OF  VE- 
RATRUM VIRIDE. 

BT  W.    C.  NOB  WOOD,  M.D. 

Veratrum  viride,  as  a  therapeutical  agent, 
had  excited  comparatively  little  interest 
previous  to  June,  1850;  and  it  was  notic- 
ed for  a  time  after  that  date,  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  extravagance  of  the  claims  set 
up  for  it  as  a  remedial  agent  of  superior 
powers,  than  because  of  any  belief  that  it 
was  possessed  of  peculiar  and  valuable 
properties.  If  we  recollect  correctly,  it 
was  about  the  year  1835,  that  Dr.  Charles 
Osgood*s  interesting  article  on  the  powers 
and  properties  of  veratrum  viride  made  its 
appearance.  The  only  additional  informa- 
tion he  conveyed  was  that  it  is  destitute 
of  cathartic  powers,  which  give  it  a  supe> 
riority  over  tne  Veratrum  Album  or  Euro- 
pean Hellebore,  in  the  treatment  of  cases 
where  active  cathartics  are  inadinissable. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  and  cannot 
be  successfully  controverted,  that  prior  to 
June,  1850,  it  was  not  known  positively 
to  possess  any  superiority  over  veratrum 
album ;  indeed  the  one  was  supposed  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  other. 

Why  Dr.  Osgood  ceased  to  give  further 
notice  of  its  powers  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say ;  whether  his  silence  grew  out  of  a 
want  of  confidence  in  its  remedial  powers, 
or  from  death,  we  are  wholly  ignorant. — 
We  do  not  wonder  at  the  violent  and  dras- 
tic effects  he  witnessed;  but  we  rather 
wonder,  from  the  large  doses  given,  that  he 
obtained  any  beneficial  efTects.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  if  it  possesses  the  powers  and  prop- 
erties we  attribute  to  it,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  treatment  of  the  symptoms  and  dis- 
eases indicated  bv  us,  the  discovery  must 
be  eminently  valuable.  Greatly  enlarged 
experience  and  observation  have  strongly 
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confirmed  us  in  the  belief  of  the  correct- 
xies<  of  what  we  state  I  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, namely,  that  when  its  powers  and 
proivniies  are  fully  known  and  understood, 
it  will  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

In  July,  1814,  we  first  used  it  in  the 
i^f"  (if  Mrs,  L.  She  had  been  laboring 
undoi"  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  ty- 
plu»id*?s  for  several  days.  Calomel,  Blis- 
te.-^.  Dover's  powders,  &c.,  failed  to  afford 
relief.  This  case  having  annoyed  us  by 
its  severity  and  obstinacy,  and  opium  pro- 
ducing unpleasant  effects  without  relief  to 
the  pain,  we  determined  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride.  We  with 
drew  all  other  remedies,  and  put  her  on 
tea-spo(infiil  doses  of  the  tincture,  to  be 
repMt/d  every  three  hours. 

VVii  i;ive  her  a  teaspoonful  at  11,  A.  M. 
Ab')ni  1.  P.  M.,  we  were  sent  for  in  haste, 
as  the  medicine,  or  something  else,  was 
ac*i;i^  dfastically.  We  found  the  patient 
voijiitiii^  every  fe^v  minutes:  skin  cold 
a nd  CO vo r*id  with  pe r s j) i ra t i on  ;  gi e  1 1  pa le - 
ncss,  nausea  distros.;in;^ ;  complained  of  a 
£e.i<e  of  sinking  and  exhaustion.  After 
vomiting  had  cea.-rod.  the  pulse  was  found 
not  nure  than  60  p.^r  minute,  full  and  dis- 
tinct. 

In  ?i  few  ca^s.in  which  nausea  was  great 
and  the  vomiting  frejuent,  w^e  have  found 
the  pulse  very  slow,  small,  and  almost  im- 
jx*i*roptibIe  at  the  wrist;  but  as  soon  as  the 
vomiting  and  con^^quent  exhaustion  sub- 
sid  *,  the  pulse  will  be  found  slow,  full  and 
distinct.  The  nausea  or  vomiting,  v.hen 
in  exc.'-^s,  can  be  readily  and  certainly  re- 
lieved by  one  or  two  full  portions  ol  syrup 
of  morphine  and  tincture  of  ginger,  or 
la'idanumand  brandy. 

In  this  case,  belore  administering  the 
tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  the  skin  was 
hot  and  dry:  pulse  130,  small  and  soft;  cir- 
cum-Jni'pd  flush  on  the  cheeks;  pain 
severe;  breathing  hurried  and  difficult; 
coui;h  frcc^uent;  expectoration  scanty.  The 
very  striking  effects  of  the  medicine,  the 
great  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  sudden  breaking  up  or  arrest 
of  the  disease,  in  this  and  another  case, 
profoundly  enlisted  our  attention,  and  led 
us  from  that  ]x?riod  to  observe  more  par- 
ticularly its  powers. 

The  second  case  in  which  we  used  the 
veip.trum  veride  was  that  of  Mrs.  M  ,  who 
was  aUo  laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of 
pneuiii(Miia.  Pulse  from  130  to  140  bents 
pTuiiuuto:  pain  violent,  and  ex'cntiing 
from  the  right  side,  near  the  spine,  to,  and 
under  the  sternum ;  ton:;ue  red  on  theod£;es 
and  ti.).  and  covered  in  the  centre  with  a 
thin.    lark,  dry  fur;  bri'iht   scarlet  circum- 


scribed  flush,  appearing  first  on  one  cheek, 
and  then  on  the  other,  rarely  on  both  at  the 
same  time ;  the  end  or  tip  of  tbe  nose  and 
chin  frequently  red;  very  pale  around  tbe 
mouth ;  expectoration  scanty;  mucus  streak- 
ed with  blood;  cough  frequent  and  very 
harrassing;  great  increase  of  pain  under  the 
sternum  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing; 
decubitus  on  the  back;  breathing  labored 
and  diflicult.  Did  not  see  her  till  the  fouith 
day:  she  had  been  bled,  and  otherwise 
treated,  with  little  or  no  relief.  Applied  a 
blister,  and  gave  a  camphorated  powder  to 
allay  the  cough  and  violent  pain,  and  to 
excite  diaphoresis.  At  the  expiration  of 
three  hours,  to  commenoe  with  tne  tincture 
of  veratrum  viride. 

Tlie  first  portion  exciied  intense  nausea, 
violent  emesis,  great  paleness,  coolness  and 
a  Sv-nse  of  sinking  or  exhaustion.  The 
patient  and  friends  becoming  alarmed, 
another  physician  who  lived  much  nearer 
than  myself,  was  sent  for  in  great  haste, but 
when  he  arrived  the  nausea  and  emesis  had 
ceasiid;  the  patient  was  comforl able,  pain 
and  febrile  symptoms  subdued,  pulse  65, 
full  anil  distinct.  The  doctor  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  condition  of  the  patient 
so  different  Irom  the  representation  given 
by  the  messenger.  The  disease  was  really 
broken  up  and  a  crisis  and  resolution 
brought  about.  Our  friend,  the  doctoi, 
ordered  a  little  paragoric  and  quinine,  in 
which  we  fully  concurred  (m  our  arrival,  as 
there  was  entire  relief  of  all  active  lebrile 
and  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  peculiar 
effects  of  veratum  viride,  we  determined  to 
make  furth<^r  and  careful  trial  of  it  in 
pneumonitis.  The  third  case  in  which  we 
administered  it  was  that  of  Mr.  T.,  who 
was  taken  sick  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friend 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  We  ordered 
the  tincture  given  every  three  hours,  begin- 
ning  with  eight  drops,  to  be  increased  ont^ 
drop  at  each  dose  until  nausea,  vomiting  or 
some  other  visible  effect  was  produced. — 
On  the  dose  reaching  twelve  drops  it  induced 
v(nniting  with  but  little  nausea.  The 
pulse  was  reduced  from  135  to  78  beats  per 
minute ;  tht*  surface,  from  being  hot  and 
dry,  became  cool ;  and  the  severe  pain  was 
now  but  slightlv  felt  on  taking  a  deep 
inspiration.  Th?.  interval  between  the 
doses  was  extended  from  three  to  five  hours; 
but  as  twelve  drops  induced  too  frequent 
vomiting,  the  quantity  was  reduced  to 
seven  drops  and  coniinned  three  days  with- 
out any  return  of  the  symptoms,  when  the 
case  was  dismissed  and  thr  patient  was 
soon  able  to  return  home.  This  case  was 
one  full  of  interest  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cess and  promptness  with  which  the  violent 
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symptoms  were  remored  and  the  disease 
curi  d. 

We  might  report  any  number  of  cases, 
but  as  manv  of  them  have  already  been 
given  by  others,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  such  facts  only  as  may  tend  to  illustrate 
particular  points.  We  continued  our  «»x- 
pe.rimental  trials  with  various  doses  from 
three  to  twelve  drops,  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing them  according  to  circumstances, 
until  we  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
its  effects,  and  could  graduate  them  at  mil. 

We  ascertained  that  in  cases  which  had 
run  on  for  sometime,  or  in  which  emetics 
and  cathartics  had  been  freelv  used,  a  verr 
small  quantity  was  necessary.  Where 
tartar  emetic  has  been  given,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  act  harshly  and  drastically.  Where 
tartar  emetic  had  been  taken,  we  would 
therefore  always  give  a  full  portion  of 
syrup  of  morphine,  at  least  one  hour  before 
entering  on  the  use  of  the  veratrum  viride. 
and  in  such  cases  would  not  commenre 
with  more  than  six  drops  for  a  male  adult. 
Free  venesection  increases  very  materially 
its  activity,  especially  its  unfavorable  or 
drastic  cflfects.  No  one  should  think  of 
following  a  large  bleeding  with  the  vera- 
trum viride,  unless  with  the  greatest  can- 
tion.  The  depressing  influence  of  the  los- 
of  blood  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
generally,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  use  of 
so  potent  a  sedative  as  veratrum  viride  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous.  The  administration 
under  such  circumstances,  of  an  a^nnt 
capable  of  reducing  the  pulse  from  130  or 
140  down  to  75, 70,  or  even  50  beats  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully watched. 

But,  to  proceed:  We  soon  discovered,  to 
our  surprise,  that  in  almost  every  instance. 
so  soon  as  nausea  or  vomiting  was  excited 
the  pulse  became  slow,  full  and  distinct. 
the  skin  cool  and  often  soft  and  moist,  and 
in  some  cases  bathed  in  a  most  profuse 
prespiration,  with  entire  relief  of  pain  in  a 
number  of  cases,  and  materially  mitigated 
in  others.  The  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
abatement  of  pain  were  very  few.  The 
month  and  tongue  grew  moist,  breathing 
and  expectoration  more  free  and  easy,  and 
by  continuing  the  remedy,  in  doses  short  of 
the  nauseating  point,  from  one  to  three 
days  longer,  there  would  be  no  return  of 
the  syrnptoms  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  disease  was  subjected  to 
early  treatment.  In  a  small  number  of 
cases,  if  not  continued  longer,  the  symp- 
toms would  return  on  a  sus^ien^inn  of  ihe 
remedy.  In  very  few  ci«?es  we  have  had  to 
continue  the  tincture  from  five  to  twelve 
days.  These  cases  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
were  often  treated  with  other  remedies,  or 


suflfered  to  run  some  time  without  any 
treatment.  We  had,  by  a  continued  series 
of  experiments  and  observations,  arrived  at 
the  fact  that,  in  nearly  every  case,  we  could 
reduce  the  pulse  to  any  point  we  wished; 
that  by  putting  th<j  patient  under  its  influ- 
ence, we  could  predict  with  certainty  that 
tlie  pulse  would  range  between  56  and  85 
beats  per  minute. 

In  1846  we  were  called  to  see  Mr.  E.,  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Stewart.  Mr. 
E.  had  been  laboring  under  a  severe  attack 
of  pneumonia  for  several  days.  The  reme- 
dies prescribed  were  entirely  approved  of 
and  continued  for  a  time,  but  failed  to  re- 
lieve. The  threatening  aspect  of  the  case 
was  such,  that  it  was  thought  prude ut  to 
inform  his  parents,  at  a  distance,  of  his 
perilous  conaition.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture, we  observed  to  Dr.  S.,  that  we  had 
been  using  an  article  in  a  number  of  cases 
of  pneumonia,  with  a  success  and  ]>eculi- 
arity  of  effect  we  had  never  been  able  to 
obtain  from  anv  other  remedy,  and  pro- 
posed to  use  it  in  the  present  case.  We 
immediately  put  Mr.  E.  on  the  use  of  the 
veratrum  viride,  to  be  given  every  three 
hours — the  quantity  to  be  increased  one 
drop  at  each  dose  until  nausea  or  vomiting 
occurred.  At  8  o'clock  A.  M. ,  com  menced 
with  seven  drops.  The  third  portion  ex- 
cited severe  nausea  and  free  vomiting,  with 
^reat  paleness,  coolness  and  moisture  of 
the  surface.  During  the  occurrence  of 
these  interesting;  and  striking  eflects.  we 
were  notified  thit  Mr.  E.  was  vomiting 
freely,  was  much  worse  and  was  thought  to 
be  dying.  We  found,  however,  that  what 
had  c<i used  so  much  alarm  to  the  patient 
and  his  friends,  was  to  us  a  source  of 
gratification;  for,  after  the  effort  at  vomiting 
was  over,  and  nausea  relieved,  the  pulse  was 
reduced  to  63  b?ats  and  the  pain  relieved. 

In  this  case,  a  pulse  of  from  120  to  130 
beats,  was  reduced  in  twelve  hours,  to  63, 
and  all  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  symp- 
toms were  relieved.  This  was  to  us  an 
occasion  of  thrilling  and  exciting  interest. 
Dr.  S.  was  the  first  physician  to  whom  we 
hnd  stated  our  belief  in  its  powers,  and  he 
now  stood  before  us  vitnessing  the  most 
commanding  demonstration  of  the  powers 
of  the  agent  over  a  disease  of  acknowledged 
fatality,  and  under  the  most  unpromising 
circumstances.  Who  would  cnarge  us 
with  wanton  enthusiasm?  or  who  would 
fail  to  be  enthusiastic  on  such  an  occasion? 
The  portion  was  reduced  to  one  half,  and 
continued  several  days  without  any  return 
of  the  symptoms,  aiid  the  patient  rapidly 
convalesced. 

We  were  at  one  time  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  nausea  or  vomiting,  one  or  both, 
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was  essential  to  the  control  of  the  heart. 
Galled,  in  February,  1847,  to  see  a  son  of 
Mrs.  T.,  laboring  under  a  violent  attack  of 
pneumonia;  we  put  him  on  the  use  of  ve- 
ratrum  viride  every  three  hours.  Although 
12  years  of  age,  his  general  slender  health 
and  deformed  chest,  having  been  severely 
aiBicled  with  asthma,  induced  us  to  com- 
mence with  a  very  small  dose,  that  we 
might  avoidany  drastic  effect  of  the  remedy. 
The  first  portion  given  was  two  drops,  to 
be  increased  one  drop  every  portion  until 
the  slightest  nausea  was  experienced,  then 
to  lessen  or  discontinue  the  remedy,  as  the 
case  might  require.  On  taking  the  third  or 
fourth  portion,  Mrs.  T.  discovered  that  he 
was  getting  very  pale,  and  the  skin  was  cool 
and  moist,  and  the  pain  scarcely  felt  only 
on  taking  a  full  inspiration.  The  slowness 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  palor  and  coolness  of 
the  surface  alarmed  her,  and  she  sent  for  us. 
We  found  him  pale,  cool,  moist,  and  with 
a  pulse  beating  35,  full  and  distinct. — 
When  put  on  the  tincture,  in  the  morning, 
his  pulse  was  120  to  125,  skin  hot  and  dry, 
frequent  and  labored  breathing,  pain  severe, 
great  thirst.  In  the  short  space  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  hours  the  symptoms  were  sub- 
dued, and  by  continuing  the  tincture  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  three  and  four  drops, 
there  was  no  renewal  of  the  symptoms. 

Since  the  above,  we  have  been  able,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  to  succeed  in  reducing  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  witnout 
exciting  the  least  nausea  or  vomiting,  by 
commencing  with  n  very  small  dose. 

In  1850,  we  determined  to  announce  to 
the  world  the  fact,  that  the  great  desidera- 
tum had  been  discovered:  an  agent  by  which 
we  could  eniphaticaJly  say  to  the  heart  and 
arteries f  thus  fast  shalt  thou  beat,  and  no 
faster.  Aware  of  the  fate  of  many  remedial 
agents  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  wnich  have  proved  valueless. 
we  wiih-held  our  notice  until  we  had,  bv 
the  utmost  care  and  observation,  acquired 
the  conviction  of  its  being  as  much  a  specific 
in  pneumonia  typhoides,  as  quinine  is  in 
intermittent  fevers.  We  leave  it  to  an  en- 
lightened profession  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  agent  has  failed  to  answer  or  equal 
the  representations  made. 

We  now  began  to  reflect  upon  the  fact, 
that  in  a  very  large  majority,  if  not  in 
every  dis^^ase  of  violence,  a  frequent  pulse 
is  manifest,  and  that  we  judge  in  a  great 
measure,  of  their  intensity,  by  its  frequency 
and  the  condition  of  the  vascular  system. 
We  asked  ourselves  the  question,  if  vera- 
trum  viride  will  control  arterial  excitement, 
break  up  and  arrest  pneumonia  typhoides. 
why  should  it  not  succeed  in  arresting  other 
ferers  and  inflammations?    Believing,  aF 


we  did,  that  the  altered  and  vitiated  condi- 
tion of  the  Efecietions  were  the  consequence 
of  increased  and  perverted  circulation,  and 
that  the  degree  of  their  morbid  condition 
might  be  measured  by  that  of  the  vascular 
system,  we  concluded  that  the  vera tr urn 
viride  would  cure  other  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory affections  by  its  specific  action  on 
the  heart.  We  were  therefore  led  to 
test  the  veratrum  viride  in  a  number  of 
diseases. 

In  nearly  all,  if  not  in  every  acute  disease, 
especially  of  a  febrile  and  inflammatory 
character,  we  find  the  frequency  of  tie 
puUe  and  the  derangement  of  the  vascular 
system  in  proportion  to  the  force  and 
severity  of  the  case.  There  is  scarcely  an 
exception  to  tlie  rule.  Why  this  is  so  we 
do  not  know.  The  fact  cannot  be  denied ; 
and  in  order  to  restore  health,  we  must,  of 
necessity,  control  the  circulation,  directly 
or  indirectly.  Now  veratrum  viride  will 
almost  invariably  effect  this,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  disturbing  cause.  The  how 
and  the  whv,  we  do  not  understand.  We 
look  upon  the  universality  of  its  applica- 
tion, to  be  exactly  defined  by  the  universal- 
ity of  the  occurrence  of  increased  cardiac 
action.  In  testing  its  powers,  we  di<l  not 
confine  our  experiments  to  febrile  and  in- 
flammatory diseases  of  an  idiopathic  char- 
acter, but  extended  them  to  traumatic 
lesions  in  which  fever  and  inflammation 
hud  supervened,  and  our  labors  were 
crowned  with  a  success  that  we  little 
dreamed  of  realizing.  Its  power  of  con- 
trolling arterial  action,  in  lebrile  and  in- 
flammatory diseases,  and  in  traumatic 
lesions,  we  consider  established  beyond  a 
doubt. 

It  stands  unrivalled  in  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  for  promptness  and  certainty  of 
relief.  It  is  a  specific  in  the  painful  affec- 
tion of  the  testicle  consequent  upon  metas- 
tasis in  mumps.  We  have  n(»t  failed,  in  a 
single  case,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  pain 
and  fever  in  twelve  hours,  and  prevented  a 
return  of  the  symptoms,  by  perfect  rest  and 
a  continuance  of  the  tincture  for  three  or 
four  days.  How  far  it  will  succeed  in 
orchitis,  from  other  causes,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  It  affords  us  no  ordinary 
pleasures  to  record  its  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  inflamed  mamma  of  lying-in 
females.  If  taken  in  time,  in  these  cases, 
it  may  be  relied  on  to  control  thfe  fever, 
pain  and  inflammation  of  the  gland,  so  as 
to  prevent  suppuration  in  almost  every 
ln«;tance.  It  is  valuable  in  inflammation 
of  the  brain.  In  hooping-cough,  accom- 
panied with  high  febrile  excitement,  it  has 
no  equal.  In  convulsions  generallv,  it  is 
highly  valuable.    In  asthma  and  rbeuma- 
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tism  its  effects  are  peculiarly  striking, 
especially  in  the  acute  forms.  In  chronic 
rheumatism  we  have  not  used  it.  In  puer 
peral  fever  our  experience  is  limited,  hut 
the  few  cases  in  which  it  was  used  stamps 
it  a  reliable  agent  in  that  disease.  We 
have  found  it  of  great  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  typhoid  dvsentery,  and  would  feel 
unable  to  combat  that  disease  without  it  or 
some  otiier  remedy  of  e^ual  power.  Its 
effects  on  the  system  are  in  perfect  antag- 
onism to  those  of  scarlet  fever.  Combined 
with  the  diuretic  treatment,  we  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  equalled  by  any  other  plan 
of  treatment  tint  has  ever  been  adopted  in 
scarlet  lever. 

Wlien  we  reflect  upon  the  powers  of 
veratrum  viride  to  allay  pain,  irritability 
and  irritation,  and  more  especially  irrita- 
tive mobility,  in  connection  with  its  influ- 
ence over  the  heart's  action  and  deranged 
secretions,  it  is  truly  difficult  properly  to 
apmeciate  its  value. 

We  must  confess,  that  notwithstanding 
the  time  and  space  already  occupied,  that 
we  have  scarcely  entered  the  threshold, 
much  less  exhausted  the  subject.  It  would 
take  a  volume  to  unfold  the  powers  and  ef- 
fects of  veratrum  viiide,  and  the  almost 
innumerable  cases  to  which  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable.  The  powers  and  properties  of 
veratrum  viride,  when  fully  known  and  un- 
derstood, will  open  new  fields  for  thought 
and  investigation,  and  give  greater  scope 
for  practical  research  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  patholoey  and  treatment  of  disease,  than 
any  agent  tSat  has  ever  enlisted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  world ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  will  completely  diange  ma- 
ny of  the  existing  views  of  pathology,  and 
simplify  the  treatment  of  disease  to  an  ex- 
tent unparalleled  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

We  now  enter  on  the  most  important 
and  interesting  part  of  our  subject,  viz— 
its  value  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever — a  disease  whose  fatality  rend- 
ers big  with  interest  any  thing  proposed 
for  its  cure.  The  treatment  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver is  a  matter  in  which  every  individual 
is  deeply  interested.  Might  we  not  ask 
with  emphasis,  what  country,  what  commu- 
nity, has  not  felt  and  heard  of  the  destruc- 
tive mortality  following  in  its  wake?  and 
has  not  the  cry  been  echoed  back  by  every 
tongue  and  breez&— «  rem^y  to  stay  the 
the  fell  destroyer's  progress!  When  we 
have  presented  as  much  of  facts  and  evi- 
dence as  we  deem  sufficient  on  the  occasion, 
you  will  be  able  to  judge,  and  otl«rs  can 
determine,  whether  a  cure  has  been  discov- 
ered and  the  destroyer  stayed  or  merely 
diecked ;  when  the  value  of  veratrum  vi- 
ride in  pneumonia  typhoides  and  other  ma- 


lignant and  fatal  diseases,  is  embraced  in 
the  subject,  it  becomes  doubly  interesting 
and  important.  In  1850  we  first  entered 
on  a  trial  of  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride 
in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  It  was 
due  to  our  patients  and  to  justice  that  we 
should  proceed  with  caution.  We  accord- 
ingly, at  first,  gave  it  in  mild  and  moder- 
ately severe  cases;  avoiding  its  use  at  first 
in  all  cases  of  unusual  severity  and  malignan- 
cy. We  first  used  it  in  the  case  of  a  negro  boy 
of  Mrs,  W.'s,  which  was  uncomplicated  and 
yielded  readily.  When  called,  on  the  third 
day  of  the  disease,  the  bowels  had  been 
moved  sufficiently  by  a  cathartic  of  calo- 
mel, followed  by  repeated  portions  of  cam- 
phorated Dovers  Powder,  vnthout  abate- 
ment of  the  symptoms.  The  skin  was  hot 
and  dry,  great  thirst,  severe  pain  in  tho 
forehead ;  the  eyes  dull,  heavy  and  ecchy- 
mosed;  tongue  covered  in  the  centre  with 
a  dark  thin  fur,  tip  and  edges  very  red  and 
dry;  pulse  127,  small,  soft  and  with  a 
quickness  in  the  stroke,  that  indicated  great- 
er frequency  than  really  existed.  The  pa- 
tient was  ordered  a  six  drop  dose,  to  be  in- 
creased till  nausea  or  vomiting  occurred. 
By  mistake,  the  dose  was  not  inci^ised. 
After  continuing  the  treatment  twelve 
hours,  there  being  no  abatement  in  the 
symptoms,  we  were  notified  of  the  fact  and 
wrote  to  increase  until  an  impression  was 
made,  and  that  we  would  see  the  patient 
in  twelve  hours.  During  the  absence  of 
the  messenger,  Mrs.  W.  ducovered  that  the 
dose  was  to  be  increased,  and  did  so,  and 
when  this  n«ched  eight  drops  there  was 
free  vomiting,  with  a  subsidence  of  all  fe- 
brile symptoms,  the  severe  pain  in  the  head 
excepted.  At  the  expiration  of  twel  ve  hours 
we  found  the  boy  with  a  skin  cool  and 
moist,  thirst  materially  abated,  and  the 
pulse  reduced  to  fifty-six  heats.  A  blister 
was  applied  to  relieve  the  unmitig^led  pain 
in  the  head,  and  the  veratrum  viride  was 
continued  four  days  without  any  return  of 
the  symptoms. 

Other  mild  cases  were  treated  with  the 
same  rapidly  favorable  and  successful  re- 
sults. We  were  thus  emboldened  and  war- 
ranted in  extending  it  to  the  treatment  of 
cases  much  more  severe  and  malignant,  as 
were  those  of  Mr.  R.,  the  son  of  Mr.  W., 
the  two  at  Dr.  Q's.  and  that  of  Dr.  T's.— 
all  of  which,  except  the  first,  were  publish- 
ed at  length  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Augusta  Medical  Journal,  in  1851. 

TO  BE  CONCLUDED  IN  THE  NEXT  NO. 


Cholera. — This  disease  which  has  visit- 
ed various  parts  of  Europe  and  America 
within  the  past  year,  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 
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NEWTONS  CLINICL  INSTITUE. 

BY   G.    W.    L.    BICKLEY,  M.  D. 

The  importance  of  an  inquiry  in  which 
the  public  are  so  much  interested  as  this 
can  not  be  lightly  disposed  of,  since  a 
considerable  proportion  of  every  com- 
munity are  deeply  interested  in  every 
thing  which  can  assist  the  physician  and 
surgeon  in  his  efforts  to  eradicate  from 
the  system  those  diseases  which  of  late 
years  have  multiplied  to  such  an  alarming 
extent.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
intO',a  disquisition  upon  the  prophylatic 
or  preventive  agencies  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear;  but  a  simple  inquiry  into 
the  means  which  those  evicted  may 
avail  themselves.  In  tracing  this  inquiry 
I  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  positive 
blessing  upon  those  who  tmly  hopes  for 
life  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  surgeon 
and  physician, 

\l  the  public  were  informed  upon  this 
subject,  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  a  vast 
number  of  diseases  which  are  suffered  to 
prey  upon  the  body  until  its  destruction 
J3  accomplished,  would  be  entirely 
eradicated  from  the  system,  and  health 
and  buoyancy  established  while  the  sys- 
tem yet  retains  sufHcient  vitality  to  recu* 
perale.  But  here  the  question  arises,  is 
it  politic  to  give  the  public  every  kind  of 
information  upon  such  a  subject  as  med- 
ical science?  To  this  I  would  answer, 
that  if  it  is  not  politic  it  is  humane.  I 
would  be  much  opposed  to  that  kind  of 
information  which  would  lead  to  more 
empiric  practice  that  at  present  exists; 
but  I  WfOuldseethe  afHicted  informed  of 
the  best  means  that  has  yet  been  adopted 
for  their  relief,  and  hence  the  preparation 
of  this  article. 

Before  I  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  subject,  however,  I  beg  to  observe, 
that  those  who  are  directed  in  all  their 
pursuits  by  a  selfish  desire  to  amass 
wealth,  even  at  the  expense  of  suffering 
humanity,  will  very  likely  argue  strongly 
against  my  positions,  because  the  posi- 
tions militate  against  their  own  interests. 
Such  opposition,  however,  carries  but 
little  force,  when  directed  against  truth  or 
philanlhrophy. 

What  is  here  stated  may  be  relied  on, 
as  ray  observations  have  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 


and  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances 
that  I  would  hardly  assume  untenable 
positions;  and  as  I  have  no  interest  in 
what  I  would  recommend,  further  than  a 
desire  to  benefit  my  afHicted  brothers  and 
siHters  of  the  hnman  race,  I  shall  hardly 
be  accused  of  speaking  from  interested 
motives. 

For  several  years  I  have  constantly 
urged  upon  my  brethren  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  necessity  of  erecting 
suitabln  Institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
Ohronic  diseases.  In  vain  I  attempted 
to  show  how  mu<!h  more  successful  the 
practice  of  Private  European  Institutions 
was  than  that  of  either  Public  Hospitals 
or  private  practice  at  the  homes  of  the 
afflicted.  Notwithstanding  the  trudis  of 
my  demonstrations  were  admitted  none 
seemed  willing  to  introduce  it  into  this 
country  for  fear  it  might  noi  pay.  Half 
a  score  of  years  have  rolled  away,  and 
though  I  had  still  cherished  the  practica- 
bility  of  the  scheme,  I  had  despaired  of 
its  demonstration  in  my  day,  until  Piof. 
R.  S.  Newton  and  his  brother  O.  £. 
Newton,  M.  D.,  during  the  last  year,  in 
order  to  aflbrd  proper  facilities  to  their 
patients,  who  are  here  from  every  point 
of  the  Union,  purchased  and  have  now 
fitted  up  a  splendid  building,  whicii  is 
capable  of  accommodating  all  who  may 
desire  it  while  under  treatment. 

These  gentlemen,  with  their  character- 
istic urbanity,  took  me  through  their 
establishment,  and  showed  me  all  its 
arrangements,  which  in  justice  must  be 
said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  any  private 
Institution  to  be  found  in  the  world. — 
Neither  money  nor  time  have  been 
scantily  used  upon  it;  and  from  the 
known  reputation  of  these  physicians 
and  surgeons,  the  afflicted  public  may 
feel  sure  that  the  Newton's  Institute  will 
be  all  and  more  than  is  pretended. 

Let  me  compare  for  a  moment  the 
merits  of  a  public  hospital  with  those  of 
a  private  one.  In  the  public  hospital, 
men  from  the  lowest  walks  in  life,  and 
women  of  the  most  depraved  and  desper- 
ate habits  are  promiscuously  huddled  in 
its  wards,  many  of  them  afflicted  with 
the  most  revolting  diseases  which  have 
been  contracted  in  the  filthiest  haunts  of 
great  cities,  which,  from   want  of  due 
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carp,  are  often  propagated  from  one  lo 
the  whole  number,  and  in  place  of  the 
hospital  being  a  place  of  cure,  it  is  only 
a  charnel-house — a  stepping-stone  to  the 
grave.  The  neglect  of  patients,  in)  proper 
ventilation,  unskilful  practice,  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  account  for  a 
very  unsuccessful  practice  of  our  Pul)lic 
Hospitals;  which  generally  is  only  about 
half  as  successful  as  that  of  private 
Institutions,  where  patients  have  all  the 
comforts  of  a  home,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  Institute.  No  secret  prescriptions 
are  here  made,  so  that  the  patient  who 
has  been  treated,  has  a  good  general  idea 
o(  what  has  been  done  for  him  and  why 
it  has  been  done. 

The  patient  of  this  Institution  is  also 
not  subjected  to  the  contaminating  influ- 
ence of  the  associations  of  the  public 
hospital,  and  need  not  associate  with  any 
pc  rson  except  by  choice.  Now,  also  in 
un  Institute  of  this  character,  the  patient 
IM  under  the  constant  care  of  the  physi- 
cian, so  that  any  change  may  be  carefully 
watched  and  the  comfort  of  the  patient 
attended  to.  As  to  the  snccess  of  this 
Institute  there  will  be  no  question.  It  is 
«)nly  necessary  that  the  public  should 
know  of  its  existence  and  by  whom 
i!onducted  to  till  its  rooms. 

All  persons,  therefore,  who  are  afilicted 
with  chronic  diseases  of  any  kind,  will 
h(*re  find  an  asylum  where  the  expenses 
arc  not  so  heavy  as  to  deter  any  one 
from  availing  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages. 

The  experience  of  every  physician 
oorroborates  my  sentimen'is  in  this  matter, 
i.  c.  that  the  treatment  and  practice  of  a 
properly  conducted  Private  Institution 
is  the  safest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  economical  mode  of  ridding  the 
system  of  those  deeply  seated  constitu 
tional  diseases,  which  have  generally 
defied  the  skill  of  the  private  practioner. 
Let  every  man  afHicted,  with  this  class 
of  diseases  read  and  show  to  his  neigh- 
bor similarly  afHlicted,  what  is  here  said 
hy  one  who  can  have  no  interest  to 
prompt  him  but  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
good. — Western  Medical  News. 


*  ♦♦^ 


Crimikal  Lunatics. — It  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  that  there 
w<»re  439  criminal  lunatics  in  England  and 
Wales  the  past  year. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

A  generation  is  usually  admitted  to 
occupy,  on  an  average,  a  space  of  thirty- 
three  years.  Hence  arise  some  facts 
which  may  he  considered  as  rules  in  the 
history  of  human  nalun*.  A  man,  bein^ 
likely  to  be  a  father  at  thirty-three,  will 
probably  be  a  grandfather  at  sixty-six. 
Many  are,  of  course,  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers at  earlier  ages;  but  they  are 
averages.  When  we  see  at  any  time  a 
new  born  babe,  we  may  calculate  pretty 
safely  that  the  son  of  that  babe,  if  he  is 
to  have  one,  will  be  approaching  the  close 
of  life  at  a  good  age  about  a  century 
hence.  We  meet  every  dav  in  health 
and  vigor,  a  gentleman  whose  father  was 
born  in  1720,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
man  capable  of  business  or  social  plea- 
sure more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  his  father.  In  like  manner,  any 
individual  who  finds  himself  (we  shall 
say)  this  year  at  any  particular  stage  of 
life,  may  be  assured  of  it  as  a  rule,  that 
his  great  grandfather  was  in  just  about 
the  same  stage  of  existence,  and  experi- 
encing all  its  appiopriate  sensations,  and 
aiming  at  much  the  same  objects,  in  the 
year  1754 — that  is,  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Does  he  see  his  son  at  a  particular  stage 
of  life?  Then  his  own  grandfather  was 
at  the  same  stage  as  that  son  a  century 
ago;  anil  so  on.  There  are  occasional 
exceptions  of  a  surprising  kind,  for 
instance  Charles  James  Fox,  who  died 
in  1806,  at  the  age  of  fifty  seven,  had  an 
uncle  who  was  paymaster  of  the  forces 
in  1 670,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge,  and  his  grandfather  was  on 
the  scaffold  with  Charles  I.  But  the 
rule  is  as  stated.  During  any  particular 
decade,  as  the  forties  and  fifties,  &c., look 
into  the  obituary,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  old  people  then  dying — of  the  class 
who,  being  best  off,  live  longest— are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  produce  of  the  eighth 
decade  antecedent.  Thus  for  example, 
the  individuals  bom  in  the  seventies  in 
the  lapt  century,  are  the  people  who  are 
now  closing  their  pilgrimage  in  the  ripen- 
ing of  their  days.  It  has  become  rare 
to  see  the  announcement  of  a  death  of  a 
person  born  in  the  sixties;  and  one  in 
the  fifties  only  occurs  now  and  then. — 
Thus  overlooking  the  many  premature 
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deaths,  the  obituary  is  like  an  index  al- 
ways coming  down  nearer  and  nearer  to 
our  natal  decade.  Those  whose  births 
take  place  in  the  eighties  must  soon  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  fin- 
ger at  their  point  in  mortuary  chronolo- 
gy. In  a  few  more  years  the  men  of 
nineties  will  be  in  the  ceurae;  and  so  it 
goes  on.  Let  us  seek  to  improve  the 
hours,  anJ  not  to  be  taken  unprepared. 


ECLECTIC  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,  by 
W.  Byrd  Powell,  M,  2>.,  formeily 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Louisiana,  &c.  R.  S.  New- 
ton, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Pathology  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  Cincinnati,  &c.  Cincinnati:  H. 
W.  Derby.    Price  $5. 

This,  is  emphatically,  an  age  of  book- 
making,  whether  in  science,  literature  or 
the  arts;  the  leading  desire  of  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  mankind  seems  to  have 
been  concentrated  into  the  one  great  re- 
sponsibility of  writing  a  book.  Fame 
and  reputation  are  thus  sought  after  by 
the  many,  who,  as  our  libraries  will  too 
plainly  develope,  if  they  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  securing  these,  have,  at  least,  ob- 
tained considerable  notoriety.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  book-writing  is  a  trade;  the  ques- 
tion being  with  the  writer,  not  how  much 
thought  or  investigation  must  be  bestowed 
upon  his  subject,  but  how  bulky  a  work  he 
can  present  to  the  public  for  the  purpose 
of  consuming  both  their  money  and  their 
time ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  his  writings 
be  can  purloin  the  labor  of  other  person's 
brains  to  his  own  advantage,  but  little 
conscientiousness  is  manifested  in  so  doing. 
This  condition  of  things  pertains  to  medS- 
cal  matters  as  well  as  all  others,  and  but 
few  books  are  destined  to  receive  that  at- 
tention, or  cause  that  amount  of  interest, 
which  their  authors  probably  anticipated 
when  preparing  them ;  except,  indeed,  it  be 
the  vile  trash  witi  which  tlw  «ountry  is 
flooded  intended  to  pamper  the  morbid 
appetites  of  depraved  minds.  This  being 
the  case,  whenever  a  work  of  originality, 
thought,  and  usefulness  is  brought  before 
the  public,  the  liberal  and  investigating 
mind  hails  it  with  pleasure,  and  bestows 
upon  it  a  careful  consideration,  without 
sectarian  or  prejudicial  reference  to  the 
peculiar  views  which  may  be  entertained 
by  the  writer.  Such  is  our  condition  at 
this  time,  and  such  will,  undoubtedly  be 
the  condition  of  every  educated  mind,  who 


may  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a 
copy  of  a  work  just  issued  by  mnry  W, 
Derby,  our  enterprising  book-publisher, 
the  title  of  which  heads  this  article. 

Prof.  W.  Byrd  Powell,  at  present  a  citi- 
zen of  our  sister  city,  Covington,  one  of 
the  authors  of  Uie  above  work,  is  well 
known  to  the  scientific  world  as  a  bold  and 
fearless  investigator  of  all  subjects  having 
for  their  tendency,  a  knowledge  of  mind, 
its  cultivation  and  elevation,  as  well  as  the 
improvement  of  man  in  his  physical 
sphere ;  for  many  years  his  mind  has  been 
solely  devoted  to  these  objects,  regardless  of 
fame  or  pecuniary  considerations,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  studies  he  has  discovered 
many  new  and  important  truths,  some  of 
which  are  given  in  this  work,  and  which 
will  be  received  with  gladness  by  the  medi- 
cal philosopher.  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  one 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  also  one  of  the 
authors,  is  vrell  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  an  able  and  skilfm  surgeon, 
and  stands  among  the  first  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

In  part  first  of  the  work,  the  authors 
advance  an  idea  both  novel  and  original, 
and  which  demands  a  thorough  considera- 
tion before  it  be  too  hastily  adopted  or  re- 
jected, viz:  *<  that  the  animal  functions  of 
the  entire  system  are,  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  founded  in,  or  controlled  by, 
the  cerebellum."  To  sustain  this  position 
the  whole  of  book  first  is  occupied  in  briefly 
investigating  the  physiological  and  patho- 
logical relations  of  the  cerebellum,  and  an 
expose  of  the  human  temperaments;  and 
as  far  as  our  own  limited  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  extends,  we  think  they  have 
been  handled  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
will  require  the  strongest  kind  of  refuta- 
tion to  prevent  them  from  becoming  gener- 
ally received.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  perused  with  much  interest,  and  the 
views  and  facts  advanced  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce an  entire  revolution  in  many  of  the 
most  important  points  in  medical  science. 

The  interest  of  book  first  is  by  no  means 
lost  in  book  second,  which  presents  to  us 
"physiological  considerations  in  relation 
to  parents  and  the  treatment  of  children,'* 
and  which  considerations  are  based  upon 
the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  in  book 
first.  In  this  book,  an  investigation  is 
entered  into  of  the  parental  relations  to 
children,  embracing  in  its  scope  the  imf>0Tt- 
ant  and  unsettled  points  of  "marriage 
eligibility,"  "  parental  constitution,"  "  im- 
proper marriages,"  "  health  of  parents," 
*•  psychological  influence  of  the  mother  on 
the  fetus,"  "influence  of  children  on  a 
mother  by  a  first  husband,  with  reference  to 
children  by  a  second,"  together  with  the 
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duties  necessary  to  the  child.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  dan  therefore, 
only  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  topics 
treated  upon,  and  which  should  be  read  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  the  community.  We 
believe  that  if  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  first  and  second  books  of  this  work, 
were  received  and  adopted  generally,  much 
misery  and  unhappiness  would  be  s^red 
the  human  family  in  nearly  all  its  relations. 

After  bestowing  attention  upon  the  men- 
tal and  physical  culture  of  children,  and  the 
causes  of  iniantile  mortality,  we  are  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  doctrine  so  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  as 
would  have  caused  us  to  doubt  the  sanity 
of  the  writer,  were  it  not  for  the  unanswer- 
able facts  and  arguments  brought  forth. — 
The  doctrine  maintained  is,  that  '<  under 
existing  circumstances  of  the  human  race, 
juvenile  mortality,  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
nutaral  causes,  is  both  necessary  and  use- 
ful." And  we  would  especially  commend 
this  portion  of  the  work  to  the  careful  re- 
flection of  both  parents  and  physicians,  it 
contains  truths  which  have  been  too  long 
concealed  from  community. 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  consisting  of 
books  three  and  four,  is  chieflv  occupied 
with  the  natural  history,  patiiology  and 
treatment  oi  disease.  The  pathological 
Tiews  are  in  accordance  with  the  proposi- 
tions sustained  in  the  previous  book,  and 
certainly  present  a  new  field  of  enquiry  to 
the  medical  mind.  The  treatment  is  ac- 
•ording  to  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine, 
in  whicli  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  occupies  the 
diiair  of  Theory  and  Practice.  At  ttiis  day, 
Sclecticism  in  medicine  is  too  well  known 
to  need  much  explanation  from  us;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  teaches  freedom  of  thought 
and  liberal  investigation  without  any  men- 
tal shackles;  that  it  adopts  good  wherever 
found,  and  rejects  evil  without  reg^ard  to  its 
source;  and  acting  upon  this  principle  it 
disairds  all  agents  as  medicines,  which  pro- 
duof^  permanent  injury  to  the  system  by 
non-assimilation  with  any  of  its  constitu- 
ents, as  for  instance  arsenic,  mercury  and 
its  many  preparations,  antimony,  copper, 
silver,  etc.;  relying  chiefly  upon  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  remedies  taken  from 
Nature's  garden  for  the  cure  of  disease. 
And  in  the  work  before  us  we  have  evidence 
•f  the  truth  of  these  assertions  in  the  treat- 
Bent  laid  down  for  the  many  diseases  there- 
in named.  A  goodly  share  of  these  medi- 
cines, are  what  are  termed  "concentrated 
preparations,*'  for  the  introduction  of  which 
the  medical  profession  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Eclectics.    We  find  much  reference  to 


these  preparations  in  the  treatment  given 
in  the  work,  to  which  it  appears,  if  we  may 
be  iillowed  to  judge  by  it,  constitute  tbe 
major  part  of  agents  employed,  so  that  as  a 
general  thing,  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned, 
Eclectic  doses  are  nearly  as  minute,  but 
much  more  active  than  Homeopathic. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  at  tliis 
time  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  tills 
work,  for  it  is  richly  deserving  one ;  what 
we  have  said,  has  been  from  a  mere  cursory 
glance  over  its  pages;  what  we  may  say, 
will  necessarily  be  reserved,  until  we  have 
carefully  and  thoroughly  digested  its  mat- 
ter. One  thing  however,  is  certain,  let  the 
points  of  discussion  and  explanation  be  true 
or  not,  they  are  original  and  worthy  a  fair 
consideration;  they  will  accomplish  what 
is  seldom  done  by  other  works — make  the 
philosopher,  the  phvsician,  the  student, 
think — all  who  read  the  work  must  think — 
it  will  efiect  this  result,  if  no  more;  and 
in  so  doing  must  undoubtedly  result  in  some 
benefit  to  the  human  race.  We  look  upon 
the  work  as  one  not  to  be  passed  by  light- 
ly, and  which  we  trust  will  be  found  in  the 
library  of  every  medical  man,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  peculiar  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  science  of  medicine. 

As  to  the  getting  up  of  the  work  it  is  in 
H.  W.  Derby's  best  style,  constitutes  a 
book  of  1054,  8  to.  paj^s,  in  good  type,  (m 
superior  paper,  bouna  in  calf  with  spring- 
back,  forming  one  complete  and  elegant 
volume.^Aficfwi'a  Express, 

"It  Is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  shoaM 
postpone  the  performonce  of  our  dally  duties  tt 
critically  rena  the  one  thousand  and  elffhty-fogr 
pages  01  this  ponderous  volume.  Had  we  dona 
so,  we  have  some  slight  misgivings  as  to  oar 
ability  a>  comment  upon  It,  in  a  way  which 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  muck 
less  to  the  professional  reader  of  our  notice.— 
Without  granting  to  the  school  to  which  iha 
authors  of  the  book  belong,  that  superiority 
which  they  claim,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
asserting  the  correctness  of  the  principle  oa 
which  it  is  founded.  And,  whatever  opposition 
their  school  may  have  encountered  from  Iht 
adherents  of  older  or  newer  ones,  it  seems  to  as 
impossible  that  any  intelligent  and  conscientious 
physician  should  practlee  upon  any  other  than 
the  eoloctic  principle.  This  is  simply  the  prin- 
ciple of  ohooslag  what  appears  to  as  lo  be  ti  ne 
In  any  system,  uid  potting  it  in  practice.  Of 
course  we  do  not  express  anj  opinion  upon 
those  points  wherein  the  different  schools  of 
physic  differ.  It  would  not  become  us  to  lay 
dogmatically  that  the  lancet  should  rust  in  its 
case,  or  certain  active  remedial  agents  be  no 
longer  employed;  because  upon  these  points  men 
of  the  profoundest  scientific  acquirements,  and 
after  years  of  praotice  and  olMervation,  htfe 
been  unable  to  agree.  Projndlce,  edncation,  repn- 
tation  and  ambition  no  doabi  eontribnte  to  kr 
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the  different  schools  apart  but  these  must  gn\d' 
nally  lose  their  influence,  and  will  finally  ceust? 
to  have  any  at  all.  Indeed,  certain  medi<';al 
notions,  like  certain  theolo|rical  opinions,  al- 
thongh  they  hold  their  old  places  in  the  cfesd, 
have  already  lost  much  of  their  importance,  ami 
are  no  longer  ostentatiously  and  obetinatnly 
inculcated,  and  are  even  silently  repudiated  iii 
practice. 

"We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  \he 
Practice  of  Medicine  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  that  part  of  the  book  which  is  the  wc  rk 
oi  Dr.  Newton.  This  gentleman  is  wid<  ly 
known  in  our  city,  and  an  extensive  praetict« 
baa  fully  prepared  him  to  do  justice  to  t!iiH 
branch  of  the  subject.  Not  being  able,  Iiowevsr, 
to  contrast  his  system  of  practice  with  that  of 
other  schools,  we  are  not  prepared  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  its  value  to  the  professional  read  » 
Professor  N.  has  given  the  experience  of  lii.'« 
own  practice,  and  so  far  as  he  has  l)een  able  to 
learn,  that  of  the  most  eminent  practitionorM 
of  Eclecticism. 

"The  physiological  portion  of  the  work  ^  an 
prepared  by  Prof.  Powell.  Many  of  the  theorien 
proposed  by  him  would,  no  doubt, create  a gnmt. 
deal  of  discussion  among  doctors — a  race  fame  uii 
for  their  controversies^ but  many  of  them  « ill 
commend  themselves  to  the  e^nerai  reader,  ax 
being  founded  in  reason  ana  truth.  A  widn 
latitude  may  well  be  allowed,  when  the  facts  kio 
few  and  of  a  character  that  naturally  leads  to  ii 
diversity  of  opinion.  Upon  some  such  subjecbt, 
Professor  P.  has  expressed  himself  with  a  degieo 
of  confidence  that  may  seem  unwarrantable  tn 
other  members  of  the  profession,  whom  iii.i 
facts  and  arguments  may  fail  to  convince  of  !bi> 
soundness  of  his  views.  But  we  believe  he  Itad 
no  where  manifested  a  disposition  to  wrest  fu:;tfi 
to  the  support  of  his  theories.  On  the  contra?  y, 
he  seems  to  have  pursued  his  investigations  a  ail 
observations  in  a  somnd  catholic  spirit,  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the  truth. 

"To  the  adherents  of  the  Eclectic  School  ivo 
can  cheerfully  and  warmly  recommend  thii 
work  of  Professors  Powell  and  Newton;  and  tit 
those  who  heretofore  had  no  respect  for  tlds 
school,  we  may  hint  that  a  perusal  of  this  work 
might  change  their  opinions  and  suggest  boiqm 
new  views. 

*The  work  is  published  by  Derby,  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  6t>le,  and  ia  fully  equal,  in 
that  respect,  to  anv  medical  work  published  In 
this  country,  which  has  fallen  into  our  baodi/' 
— Gncianati  Dailg  GazrUe. 

"We  have  received  from  the  press  of  H.  W. 
Derbt,  a  work  on  the  above  suoject,  by  Pro^ 
feasors  Powell  and  Nxwroif,  the  latter  of  this 
city  and  the  former  of  Covington,  Ky.  Tbrsi) 
two  gentlemen  were  educated  in  the  two  moHt 
distinguished  schools  of  medicine  in  this  cur 
western  country — the  Universities  of  Lexingfoa 
and  Louisville,  Ky.  Hence  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  know  what  they  are  about-— that  tboy 
understand,  at  least,  the  regular  or  old  schiHil 

Kractice,  and  as  they  have  abandoned  it,  it  munt 
s  conceded  that  they  believe  themselves  to  havo 
foaiid  a  better. 


**Prof.  Powell,  is  already  known  in  seveiul 
departments  of  science,  and  is  regarded  asabt^ltl 
and  original  investigator.  This  peculiarity  ol 
mind  iscertainlydisclosedin  the  present  volunto. 

"The  work  consists  of  mere  than  a  the  use  mi 
pages  divided  into  four  books;  the  first  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
bellum and  of  the  human  temperaments,  and 
reveals  his  views  of  Pathology,  Diagnosis  and 
Prognosis.  For  the  accuracy  of  h is  couclusic  cs 
he  appeals  to  demonstration.  He  denies  thai 
any  disease  is  hereditary;  he  only  admits  orgi-.u- 
ization  to  be  hereditary,  and  that  certain  orgaiiio 
forms  are  attended  with  a  liability  to  certutii 
forms  of  disease,  under  the  agency  of  given 
causes,  and  that  these  organic  forms  may  bo 
detected  at  sight.  The  Doctor  has  been  able,  it 
is  said,  in  a  room  of  many  gentlemen,  to  desi|{« 
nate  those  who  had,  or  were  liable  to  have  acute 
rheumatism,  and  also  those  who  were  organicU- 
ly  liable  to  the  chronic  form  alone,  with(»ut 
making  a  single  mistake;  and  the  same  of  otli9r 
diseases. 

"If  Prof,  Powell  can  really  do  this,  and  con 
teach  others  to  do  the  same,  it  must  bn  admitltnl 
that  he  has  arrived  at  a  greater  precision  in  tlio 
patholoffy  of  disease  than  any  of  his  predecits- 
sora,  who,  in  treating  of  the  various  forma  of 
disease,  particularly  the  functional,  can  do 
nothing  better  than  refer  them  to  some  occult 
or  mysteriously  morbid  state  of  the  system- -a 
state  about  which  very  few  know  anytbiug. 

"The  second  book  treats  of  the  physiologii»l 
care  und  traiuiog  of  children,  and  of  parents, 
with  reference  to  children.  The  last  chaplor 
coutends  that  the  existing  mortality  of  infaiiln 
is  founded  in  necessity  and  utility,  except  so  <»r 
as  it  depends  upon  mechanical  and  chemir«l 
causes,  including  under  the  last  medical  mul- 
practice. 

"The  third  book  treats  of  the  diseases  iucidenl 
to  infancy  and  childhood;  and  the  fourth  cf 
those  which  are  mostly  confined  to  adults. 

"The  treatment  or  practical  part  is  the  woric 
of  Prof.  Newton,  who,  to  our  community,  aiid 
to  this  portion  of  our  country,  is  much  bcttsr 
known  than  Prof.  Powell,  and  is,  perhap?, 
twenty  years  his  junior;  and  yet  it  will  scarce'y 
be  contended  that  we  have  a  medical  practitlon  )r 
or  a  surgeon  who  has  more  thoroughly  mado 
his  secial,  business  and  professional  impressicii 
upon  this  city  and  this  region  of  our  country. 
Ko  one  has  a  character  in  either  department  »r 
the  profession  that  iuspiroA  more  confidence.-— 
Hence  the  work  under  consideration  may  \m 
regarded  us  presenting  the  Eclectic  practice  in 
its  best  and  most  enlightened  shape,  with  much 
that  is  new  in  physiology  and  pathology  from 
the  pen  of  his  co* laborer,  who  has  measurably 
devoted  his  life  to  the  investigation  of  thene 
subjects. 

"The  application  of  all  the  new  Eclectii) 
remedies  which  have  been  found  to  possess  much 
utility  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  have  been  rnadn 
to  various  diseases  treated  of  In  the  work.  This 
we  understand  Is  the  first  instance  in  which 
these  have  been  adopted  In  works  on  practicn; 
this  will  prove  to  bs  of  great  importance  to  tbo 
fitLMMe  of  iSclectlcism  practice*  and  to  the  profes- 
sion at  larger— Ctneinnoti  Daily  Enquirer. 
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ON    THE    NECESSITY    OF   RE-VAC- 

CINATION. 

BT  O.    BENEDICT,   M.    D., 
Phjtioiaa  to  th«  North*westeni  J>itpeBtu7»  New  York. 

The  complete  failure  of  vaccinnation  in 
Bome  instances  to  protect  thesrslem  against 
smallpox,  and  its  j^rtial  failure  in  other 
cases,  has  led  to  various  theories  and  prac- 
tices. Some  have,  in  a  measure,  doubted 
its  efficiency,  others  liave  rejected  it  as 
worthless,  while  others  still  have  endeavor- 
ed to  discover  the  reason  of  such  failures, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  obviuie  them. 

Action  has  wonderfully  corresponded 
with  sentiment.  Vaccinnation  has  been 
carelessly  performed,  and  suffered  to  run  its 
course  unrtsgarded,  or  it  has  been  entirely 
neglected;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
performed  with  due  care  and  watched  with 
interest. 

As  yet  the  fact  stands  as  it  ever  lias  done. 
Vaccinnation  sometimes  fails,  sometimes  it 
seems  to  exert  a  complete  protecting  influ- 
ence against  a  most  loathsome  and  very 
filial  disease.  Hence  thii  question,  as  to 
the  cause  of  this,  is  in  truth  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  It  will  hardly  do  to  put  it  aside, 
by  considering  the  case  analogous  to  thai 
in  which  specific  remedies  for  various  dis- 
orders are  employed  with  more  or  less  gen- 
eral success,  and  yet  with  now  and  tiien  a 
failure.  For  we  have  no  so-called  specific 
for  any  one  disease,  which  is  not  also  used 
with  more  or  less  benefit  in  other  diseases, 
80  tliat,  in  Hifferent  states  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  is  productive  of  good  results.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  vaccine  infection 
afford  the  least  protection  to  any  other 
than  the  variolous  disease.  It  is  said  by 
6ome  to  exert  a  protecting  influence  against 
measles,  by  rendering  the  attack  less  severe; 
but  OUT  own  observation  contradicts  the 
assertion.  The  mode,  too,  of  introducing 
this  protecting  agent  into  the  system  is 
dififerent  from  that  of  other  remedies  lor 
existing  or  expected  disease.  It  is  with  a 
view  to  save  the  patient  from  the  peril  and 
disfigurement  of  smallpox  that  it  is  em- 
ployed, and  for  this  alone;  and  this  object 
we  believe  it  capable  of  effecting.  If  we 
attempt  to  account  for  its  apparent  failure 
in  sonoe  instances,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  a  greater  susceptibility  to  variola  in  some 
individuals  than  in  others,  we  are  met  by 
the  fact,  that  many  thousands  of  those  who 
would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  from,  and 
succumbed  to,  the  disease,  have  been  saved; 
and  this,  too,  when  the  operation  of  vac- 
cination has  been  so  carelessly  performed. 
If  those  only  who  are  least  liable  to  the 
variolous  affection  are  to  be  benefitted,  the 
great  value  of  the  discovery  is  ta^en  ftom 


it.  I  can  conceive  no  better  evidence  of 
the  great  susceptibility  to  a  disease,  and  the 
value  of  any  remedy  for  it,  than  I  find  in 
the  generally  admitted  fact,  I  hat,  where 
once  many  died,  the  employment  of  such 
remedy  has  diminished  and  almost  extin- 
guished mortality  from  such  cause.  Nor 
need  we,  as  it  seems  to  me, adopt  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  changes  effected  in  the  system 
at  puberty  destroy  the  hitherto  protective 
pt)wer  of  vaccination.  A  change  it  cer- 
tainly is  from  childhood  to  adolescence; 
but  that  the  organization  of  the  solids  or 
fluids  composing  the  body  undergoes  any 
such  modification  as  to  render  an  active 
ag^nt  inert,  or  vice  versa,  is  at  best  hypo- 
thetical. It  looks  too  much  like  the  old 
whim  that  vaccination  should  be  repeated 
once  in  se\en  years,  because  in  that  period 
its  power  had  all  **  run  out"  of  the  system. 
The  reason  is  as  good  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Comparatively  few  adults,  who 
were  vaccinated  in  infancy  or  childhood, 
are  susceptible  of  successful  vaccination. 
How  does  this  happen  if  there  is  such  a 
change  at  puberty? 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  num- 
ber and  appearance  of  the  cicatrices,  as 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  efficacy  or  in- 
efficacy  of  vaccination.  Doubtless  they 
indicate  more  or  less  the  efficiency  of  the 
pustules,  but  they  alone  are  not  to  be  relied 
on.  Nor  should  we  judge  from  the  local 
intensity  of  the  pustule,  that  it  is  sufficient 
or  otherwise ;  for  in  different  individuals 
and  in  different  states  of  the  constitution, 
there  is  great  variety  in  this  respect. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  look  into  the 
human  organism  so  intelligently  as  to  un- 
derstand how  and  by  what  means  all  its 
changes  are  effected.  The  action  of  reme- 
dies on  the  secretions,  e.  g.  in  various  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  though  the  results 
are  often  visible  and  marked  enough,  is  by 
no  means  capable  of  being  fully  compre- 
hended. And  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion before  us — ^how  the  active  existence  of 
one  poison  is  rendered  forever  impossible 
by  the  previous  existence  of  anotner  and 
difierent  poison — we  hesitate  for  an  answer. 
The  results  of  experi«»nce,  however,  justify 
the  belief  that  it  is  so,  and  we  rest  upon 
this  belief  as  a  fixed  fact. 

A  peculiarity  in  my  own  person,  perhaps 
not  remarkably  uncommon  in  others,  has 
led  me  to  attentive  thought  and  careful 
observation  on  this  subject.  I  remember 
to  have  been  vaccinated  in  childhood  several 
times,  before  the  presence  of  the  virus 
manifestiid  itself  by  the  formation  of  a 
pustule.  It  did  at  length  happen,  and  the 
cicatrix  still  remains.  While  at  college,  n 
I  few  cases  of  variola  and  varioloid  appear- 
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ing  among  the  students,  I  was  again  vac- 
cinated, under  the  impression,  that,  as  seven 
and  even  fourteen  years  had  elapsed,  I  might 
now  be  subject  to  smallpox  if  exposed. 
Here  again  I  received  the  infection,  and 
had  a  postule  larger,  and,  so  far  as  memory 
serves  me  in  regard  to  the  first,  more  intense 
than  that.  About  four  weeks  from  the 
time  of  re-vaccination,  and  after  my  arm 
had  entirely  recovered  from  its  effix:t,  I  again 
vaccinated  myself  with  lymph  taken  from 
the  arm  of  a  fellow  student.  Again,  and 
60  soon  after  the  second  vaccination,  I  had 
a  large  pustule,  which  went  through  a 
regular  course,  the  scab  adhering  until 
about  the  twelfth  day.  Now  here,  after  the 
le-vaccination,  I  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  safe  as  the  vaccine  disease  could 
render  me,  and  doubtless,  had  I  suffered 
from  variola,  my  case  would  have  been  set 
down  as  one  of  those  in  which  vaccination 
had  availed  nothing.  And  yet  was  there 
any  reason  whv  L  should  not  have  suffered 
the  full  force  of  the  disease,  had  I  been  ex- 
posed? Since  that  time  I  have  repeatedly 
inserted  the  virus  in  different  situations, 
with  no  other  effect  than  the  slight  irrita- 
tion which  is  known  to  follow  the  scratch 
of  the  lancet  charged  with  the  poison  in 
those  thoroughly  vaccinated.  My  own 
experience  has  been  partly  confirmed  by 
observation.  I  have  re-vaccinated  many 
children,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  those 
in  whom  I  have  watched  the  progress  of 
the  first  pustule.  I  have  st^n  the  re-vac- 
cftnation  unequivocally  successful  in  only 
eight  cases,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  been 
■atisfied  that  true  vaccinia  was  present  the 
third  time.  Re -vaccination  of  adults  has 
been  successful  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  in  children. 

My  observations  have  not  been  sufiicient- 
ly  extensive  to  establish  any  new  fact,  but 
I  make  them  known  that  others  may  ob- 
serve also,  and  see  if  they  do  not  confirm 
the  following  proposition : — 

That  vaccination,  properly  performed^ 
and  repeated  untU  the  auaceptibUity  to  the 
9accine  disease  is  exhausted  from  tJie  system, 
tuffords  entire  immunity  from  the  variolous 
disease. 

It  may  seem  that,  by  including  so  much, 
my  proposition  is  worthless,  as  it  would 
extinguish  not  only  the  genuine  disease,  but 
its  modification,  varioloid.  But  we  are  to 
bear  in  mind  that  one,  two  or  three  succes- 
sive pustules  may  still  leave  the  system 
unprotected,  at  least  in  part.  Vaccination 
should  be  repeated  until  nothing  like  a  pus- 
tule can  be  obtained.  Let  each  one  observe 
for  himself,  until  evidence  accumulates 
which  shall  sustain  or  overthrow  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  let  no  one  say  that  vaccination  is 


not  a  protection  for  those  in  whom  the 
susceptibility  to  variola  is  unusually  strong, 
until  lie  first  ascertains  whether  there  is  not 
still  left  some  susceptibility  to  vaccinia. — 
New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 


PHYSICIANS  IN  FRANCE. 

There  are  in  France,  11,216  physicians, 
7,221  health  officers,  and  5,175  pharmaciens. 
These  give  one  medical  attendant  for  every 
1,940,  and  one  pharmacien  for  every  6,914 
of  the  population.  What  is  singular  is 
that  the  richer  departments  have  few^er  doc- 
tors than  the  poorer;  thus  in  those  of  the 
north  there  is  one  practitioner  for  every  3,- 
496  persons,  while  in  the  south  there  is 
one  for  every  1619.  It  is  still  more  singu- 
lar that  there  are  nearly  600  towns  or 
communes  with  populations  varying;  from 
2,000  to  8,000  souls,  which  have  neither  a 
medical  practitioner  nor  pharmacien. — Ex- 
change, 
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CASES  OF  C^SARIAN  OPERATION. 

BY  (1)  M.  STOLTZ;  (2)   M.   AERSCHODT;   AND 

(3)  M.  SACK. 

Two  of  these  cases  were  completely  suc- 
cessful, the  third  was  successful  only  so 
far  as  the  child  was  concerned. 

1.  M.  Stoltz's  CASE.  In  which  ths 
child's  life  was  saved  at  the  expense  of  th4 
mother*s. — A  woman  «t.  37,  who  had  al- 
ready had  five  easv  confinements.  Soon 
after  the  birth  of  her  fifth  child,  she  had 
experienced  what  she  thought  to  be  rbeu^ 
matic  pains.  These  increased  greatly  du- 
ring; her  sixth  pregnancy,  when  she  became 
unable  to  walk  without  support.  For  two 
years  she  had  been  unable  to  sustain  her- 
self  in  the  erect  posture.  Her  back  had  m- 
cently  become  considerably  bent.  On  ex- 
amination, the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
was  found  to  rest  literally  upon  the  sacrum, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  effecting 
delivery  by  the  crotchet.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Caesarian  section  was  un- 
dertaken, but  not  until  she  had  been  in  la- 
bor for  three  days.  The  operation  was  un- 
attended with  any  accident.  No  blood 
was  lost.  The  child  breathed  and  cried 
immediately.  Four  twisted  sutures  wen 
employed.  For  the  next  twenty-four  houiB 
everything  went  on  well,  when  the  patient 
became  restless  and  disquieted,  her  vital 
heat  failed,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  re- 
lieve her,  she  sank  ten  hours  afterwards.— 
After  death,  there  were  no  signs  of  either 
inflammation  or  hemorrhage.  The  pelvM 
and  the  bones  generally  were  greatly  dis- 

Itoried.    This  case  happened  in  1846. 
2.    M.  Aerscholot  s  casb.  In  which  (W 
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Uvea  of  both  mothtr  and  child  were  saved. — 
The  patient,  whose  age  is  not  given,  fell  in 
labor  of  her  first  child  on  the  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1851.  She  was  very  rachetic,  and  the 
sacro-pubic  diameter  was  not  more  than 
five  centimetres.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed after  the  labor  haa  been  in  progress 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Some 
difficulty  was  experiencedjfrom  the  protru- 
sion of  the  bowels,  but  eventually  this  was 
overcome,  a  vigorous  child  was  extracted, 
and  the  external  wound  was  closed  with 
four  twisted  sutures.  The  first  two  days 
passed  without  accident;  the  day  follow- 
ing, sf mptoms  ojf  milk  fever,  with  tymp- 
anitis, and  some  erysipelas  about  the  wound 
made  their  appearance,  but  these  passed  off, 
and  on  the  tenth  day,  the  wound  %vas  per- 
fectly healed,  except  at  its  inferior  extrem- 
ity.    In  a  month  tne  patient  was  well. 

3.  M.  Sack's  case.  In  which  the  lives  of 
both  mother  and  child  were  saved. — The  pa- 
tient was  in  her  22d  year,  and  in  her  first 
confinement.  The  pelvis  was  greatly  de- 
formed. The  child's  head  was  greatly  im- 
pacted in  the  inlet,  but  the  outlet  was  so 
distorted  is  to  make  any  further  progress 
impossible.  The  mother  being  extremely 
anxious  to  save  the  child,  the  Caesarian  sec- 
tion wis  performed.  On  dividing  the  pa- 
rieties  the  omentum  was  found  stretched 
acros0  the  intestines,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
placed. On  dividing  this  there  was  con- 
siderable hemorrhage.  This,  however,  was 
checked  after  some  little  delay,  and  the 
child  was  delivered,  though  not  until  some 
coDflidemble  force  had  been  employed  to 
free  its  head  from  the  pelvis,  into  which 
it  bad  been  impacted.  Eight  twisted  su- 
ttues  were  used  to  close  the  external  wound. 
Symptoms  of  peritonitis  followed  the  op- 
eration, and  the  wound  had  to  be  partly 
opened  to  allow  a  quantity  of  bloody  sero- 
sitj  to  escape,  but  in  the  end  the  symp- 
toms subsided,  and  the  patient  recovered, 
without  any  further  difficulty,  though  te- 
diously.— (1)  Gazette  de  Sirasburg.  March 
1853;  *(2)  AnnaUt  dt  la  Societe  dt  Med.  d' 
Anvers,  March  ia53;  (3)  SchmidVa  Jahr- 
Imchcr,  No.  8,  p.  195, 1853. 


3.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture, and  properly  inorganic  food.  Like 
all  other  alkalies,  it  also  contributes  to  elec- 
treal  effect,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  stimulus  to  the  vital  functions. — 
It  is  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  vegetable 
productions,  sometimes  united  with  organ- 
ic, and  at  others,  with  inorganic  acids. 


<  m  »»  m 
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EFFECTS  OF  LIME. 

Prof.  Gray  thus  briefly  sums  up  some  of 
the  offices  performed  by  lime : 

1.  It  tends  to  ix)nvert  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter into  vegetable  food,  thus  performing  the 
office  of  a  solvent,  or  convertor  of  nutri- 
tious matter  into  nutriment. 

2.  It  corrects  the  acidity  of  soils,  by  uni- 
ting with  free  acids,  or  decomposing  poi- 
aonons  salts. 

THIED  SIBIB9 — ^VOLVIft  Il-'^-r. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  INDUCING  PRE- 
MATURE DELIVERY. 

BT  M.  8CABZ0NI. 

The  author  was  induced,  by  observing 
the  active  sympathv  between  the  breasts 
aud  the  other  parts  of  the  sexual  apparatus, 
to  try  to  produce  premature  delivery  by  ir- 
ritating the  nerves  of  the  mammary  glands. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  upon  a 
YOung  woman,  a;t.  21,  who,  two  years  ago, 
had  been  delivered  by  perforation,  in  con-' 
sequence  of  contraction  of  the  pelvis.  In 
the  32d  week  of  iitero-gestation,  an  appa- 
ratus, constructed  of  caoutchouc,  forming 
sucking-pumpA.  were  put  upon  the  nipples. 
During  three  days  this  was  used  about  sev- 
en times,  the  process  going  on  upon  each 
occasion  for  two  hours.  After  the  third 
application,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  became 
shortened;  after  the  sixth,  severe  labor- 
pains  lame  on ;  after  the  seventh,  the  child 
was  born. 

The  only  danger  likely  to  ensue  from  this 
very  simple  method  of  treatment  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  mamma;  this  can  be  met 
with  proper  treatment. 

A  second  case  of  a  similar  kind,  occurred 
to  the  author.  A  young  woman,  e^fdmic 
for  the  first  time,  suflTer^  so  severely  from 
dyspnopa,  connected  with  organic  disease  of 
the  chest,  that  premature  delivery  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  her  life. — 
After  the  third  application  of  the  sucking- 
pump,  an  apparently  dead  child  was  born  ; 
respiration  was,  however,  soon  re-estab- 
lished.  The  author  remarks,  that  this  case 
is  not  quite  conclusive,  because  premature 
delivery  occurs  often  in  connection  with 
severe  dyspncea.  independent  of  other  in- 
fluences.— Medical  Tinua  and  Crazette,  Oct. 
1,  1853. 


Poisoning  with  Ink. — A  case  is  quoted 
from  the  Austrian  ''Journal  of  Pharmacy." 
in  which  severe  symptoms  of  gastro  enteri- 
tis were  caused  by  drinking  a  glass  of  ink 
by  mistake  for  a  glass  of  porter.  The  pa- 
tient recovered,  alter  having  suflered  for  ma- 
ny da  3r8  Irom  weakness  and  trembling  in 
the  limbs,  headache,  &c. — Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  Oct.  1853. 
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RECOVERY  FROM  POISONING   BY  ARSENIC,  ETC. 


RKCOVKRY  FROM  ]?0IS0N1NG  BY 
ARSENIC  AND  CHROMATK  OF 
LKAD. 

BY  THOMAS   R.    H.   THOMSON,   M.  D. 

•  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  Sept.,  while 
re.si(liag  in  Douglas,  I  was  called  to  a 
wi>inui.  agel  5  J,  who  was  suppo.-ed  to  be 
suIForing  Irom  the  effects  of  poii^oii.  On 
pro  e  ;ding  to  her  residence,  I  ^-as  told  that 
some  hoars  previjusK  her  neighbors,  haar- 
inj^  something  fall  heavily  in  her  room, 
rushed  in,  and  found  her  lying  almost  in- 
se.isiblt!,  and  vomiiinz  and  retching  vio- 
1l*:ilI>,  which  was  still  going  on  when  1 
cuered,  ilie  ma i ler ejected  being  white, 
gr.'a-j.,  and  vifecid.  The  face  was  pale, 
covered  wiji  profut^e  clammy  perspiration; 
the  o/e  sunken,  and  bat  for  the  absence  of 
pa;k,ing  sUe  lookCvllike  one  in  the  collapsed 
sta^e  of  cUo'era.  She  complained  of  pain, 
b  ifiiiu,;  heai,  and  dryness  of  tha  fauce*^, 
dliiic  lily  of  swallowing,  with  a  coniinual 
teaden  ;y  to  hawk  up,  as  if  something  was 
sticdng  in  the  throat.  There  was  no 
epi^;as'iic  f«ln.  only  slight  tenderness  on 
pD'.ssurd.  Ileadche  violent;  pulse  132. 
feeble;  tongje  moist,  and  covered  with  a 
f;r3yish  fur.  By  her  own  statement  it 
appeared  that  about  3,  P.  M.,  on  the  pie- 
Ciuing  dar,  while  assisting  to  wait  in  a 
lovl^in^-hojse,  sh»».  had  taken  four  dessert- 
ijoonfjls  of  a  yellow  syrup  contained  in  a 
drawer,  anJ,  us  she  expressed  herself,  "  to 
gei.  the  b^st  of  it  she  had  taken  the  thickest 
of  it,*'  which  mixture  she  subsequently 
foaiid  out  to  be  on-*,  used  for  poisoning  flies. 
Sha  afterwards  cat  a  hearty  dinner,  and  felt 
no  ill  eiTec  s  until  the  evening,  when,  in 
ou'^iuenc;  of  griping  pains,  and  feeling 
eick.  sho  drank  a  basin  of  new  milk. — 
Daring  the  night  the  pain  and  burning  heat 
of  the  throat  cime  on,  and  ultimately  she 
fell  in  a  sort  of  faint  while  trying  to  get  up 
a. id  call  her  neighbors.  Having  ordorwl 
hot  botlle=?  to  her  feet  and  stom.ic'i.  I  went 
to  the  chemist  who  had  supplied  the  fly 
poison,  and  ascer'ained  from  his  assistant 
th'ii  fr)m  a  diac^m  to  four  scruples  of 
ars-»,aio  is  acid,  powdered  and  colored  with 
ub>at  the  same  quantity  of  chrome  y»»llow 
had  be  Ml  supplie  I ;  and  of  thii?,  sweetened 
with  s'i:;)r.  it  app'»art»d  from  the  statement 
of  the  patient,  as  well  a*?  of  the  parties  in 
whose  h^use  she  htid  accidentally  taken  the 
poison,  that  at  lea<«t  a  full  half  or  more  had 
b  ^i^n  taken,  a.s  in  leed  was  afterwards  de- 
termined bv  weighing  the  residue.  There 
bung  no  recently- pre [mred  hydratedsesqui 
ox7b  of  iron  readv.  the  patient's  daugh  er 
was  seit  bac!nmnift  liately  with  twoounco.« 
of  ue^vly-made  light  magnesia,  with  direc- 
tions tn  give  it  in  water  at  two  draughts 
and  findia*^  on  my  return  with  the  stomach- 


pump  that  it  had  not  been  vomited  up,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  drawn  oflr» 
and  eventually  by  threats  and  solicitations 
rhe  was  induced  to  take  several  more  basin- 
fulls,  in  all  to  the  amount  of  about  eight 
ounces  of  magnesia,  mixed  as  thick  as  con- 
i^i stent  gruel,  repeating  the  dose  almost  as 
soon  as  the  previous  one  had  been  brought 
up,  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  a  long  coitrse 
feather.  As  soon  as  she  was  somewhat 
rallied,  I  ordered  her  a  mixture  of  gum 
acacia,  olive  oil,  lime-water,  and  tincture 
of  henbane,  every  hour,  with  plenty  o( 
thick  solution  of  gum,  and  thin  flour  por- 
ridge, all  of  which  she  required  to  have 
forced  upon  her. — Evening:  Much  sore- 
ness of  the  epigastrium  complained  of. 
Ordered  a  large  bran-and-mustard  poultice 
to  be  applied,  and  a  full  dope  of  tincture  of 
opium,  with  nitric  spirits  of  ether,  to  be 
taken  at  bedtime. 

Sept.  4ih. — Passed  a  tolerable  night,  and 
expres?es  herself  as  feeling  better.  Throat 
s'i'.l  very  dry  and  burning;  much  thirst; 
epiga>tric  region  still  very  tender  on  pres- 
sure. Continued  the  olive  oil  and  lime 
water  with  the  mucilaginous  drinks  and 
repeated  the  mustard  poultice.  Pulse  120, 
full  and  hard. — Evening:  Bowels  much 
purged,  with  tenesmus  and  6*)me  blood; 
suffering  also  very  much  from  dysuria. — 
Continue  the  remedies,  with  a  full  dose  of 
compound  tincture  of  opium,  and  spirits  of 
nitric  ether. 

5th. — Somewhat  better,  though  suffering 
greatly  from  headache;  tongue  covered  with 
groyish  white,  smooth,  moist  coat;  pulse 
I2O5  full  and  soft ;  bowels  quiet ;  still  much 
pain  and  difhc  ilty  in  passing  water.  Con- 
tinue the  remedies,  with  opium. 

6th. — Still  suffering  from  pain  and  ten- 
derness of  the  bowels.  The  neat  and  dr)*- 
ne4?s  of  the  throat  much  diminished.  Con- 
tinue the  remedies. 

7th. — Going  on  favorably.  As  I  was 
unavoidably  obliged  U)  leave  for  a  few  days, 
I  desired  her  to  call  in  other  medical  advice 
if  required.  Ordered  her  to  contimje  the 
oil  and  lime-water,  and  some  pills,  with  the 
third  of  a  grain  of  opium  powd'r,  and  two 
grains  of  extract  of  hyoscvamns  three  or 
four  to  be  taken  daily ;  with  directions  that 
if  the  bowels  became  confined. a  little  castoi 
oil  was  to  be  taken  every  second  dav. 

From  Saturday  afternoon  until  Wednes- 
day morning,  I  examined  the  urine,  and 
found  by  the  ordinary  tests,  confirmed  by 
Heinsch's,  positive  evidences  of  arFcnious 
acid;  but  in  no  case  could  I  detect  any 
trace  of  lead,  which  I  presume  must  have 
been  from  the  almost  insoluble  character  of 
the  chrom&te. 

On  my  return  on  the  19th,  the  patient 
mentioned  that  the  day  after  I  had  last  seen 
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her,  she  hadaieturn  of  severe,  excruciating 
pain  of  the  stomach,  with  tenesmus  and 
frequent  hloody  stools ;  but  that  under  the 
use  of  the  opium  pills  and  mustard  apnli- 
cations  it  gradually  subsided.  She  then 
expressed  herself  as  being  very  well,  though 
weakened  by  her  illness.  The  pulse  was 
down  to  80,  soft.  The  only  pathognomonic 
trace  of  the  late  ordeal  was  found  in  the 
tongue,  which  had  the  whitish,  silvery 
coating  sometimes  observable  in  those  who 
have  taken  the  liquor  arsenicalis  for  some 
time  ,*  but  there  was  very  little  ap|»earance 
of  the  poison  in  her  urine.  This  woman 
must  have  taken  at  least  two  scruples  of 
powdered  arsenious  acid,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  the  chroma te  of  lead. 

In  all  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  try  the  light,  recently- 
prepared  magnesia  again,  as  it  is  so  easily 
mixed  and  so  safe  in  its  administration. — 
Id  thi?  case  not  less  than  eight  ounces  must 
have  been  UAed  within  two  hours. — London 
Lancet. 


\m  * 


ON  PROLAPSIS  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND 

VAGINA  JKJRING  PREGNANCY 

AND  LABOR. 

BT  J.  H.  HOUOHTON,  ESQ., 

Surgeon  to  the  Pispeosary,  Dudley. 

Mr.  Houghton  relates  a  case  of  this  rare 
disonler,  and  collects  the  particulars   of 
fourteen  cases  of  the  same  kind  from  the 
writings  of  Drs.  Merriman,  Davis,  Ash 
well  and  Capuron. 

CAtfE. — Mrs.  S ,  ot-  about  26,  bad 

been  much  neglected  in  her  first  confine- 
meat,  and  had  since  sufllered  from  prolapsus 
uteri.  About  November,  1850,  she  had  re- 
troversion of  the  uterus,  followed  by  a  mis- 
carriage at  the  fourth  month;  since  which 
time  the  uterus  had  descended  daily,  and 
bad  prolapsed  every  day  during  her  present 
pregnancy,  even  to  the  day  of  her  delivery. 
At  times  she  had  had  con  dderable  discharge 
from  it ;  and  she  was  av«are  of  ulceration 
existing  round  the  os.  She  had  not  had 
any  medical  ad\  ice  for  the  prolapsus. 

She  was  taken  in  lalior  with  her  second 
child,  on  November  12th,  1851,  at  four 
p.  m.  The  pains  continued  feeble  and  in- 
frequent till  2  p.  m.  the  next  day ;  and  Mr. 
Houghton  saw  her  about  four.  The  head 
presented  naturallv ;  the  os  uteri  was  di'a- 
ted  to  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece ;  the 
passages  were  moist;  the  membranes  had 
been  ruptured  twenty-four  hours  previous- 
ly. On  examination,  the  os  uteri  was 
found  close  to  the  outlet ;  the  walls  of  the 
uterus,  from  the  margin  of  the  os  to  that 
fiait  of  the  uterus  a^intt  which  the  head 
of  the  child  piened,  formed  a  cone  three 


inches  long,  the  ^pex  down  wards.  The  lips 
of  the  OS  were  very  thick,  rigid  and  unyield- 
ing ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  cone  pre- 
sented th(t  same  character.  The  pains  were 
regular  and  tolerably  strong.  As  the  labor 
proceeded,  the  whole  mass,  uterus  and  head 
came  down  together,  dragging  with  it  the 
anterior  wiill  of  the  vagina,  and  at  length 
obliterating  the  anterior  eut'de-sac  of  the 
vagina ;  the  tumor  thus  formed  dilated  the 
vulva.  The  descent  continuing,  and  the  os 
uteri  scarcely  dilating  at  all,  the  uterus 
came  so  low  down  that  the  anterior  lip  of 
the  06  uteri  was  pushed  outside  the  vulva, 
and  the  anterior  half  of  the  os  uteri  and  the 
posterior  half  of  the  vaginal  orifice  formed 
an  eliptioal  opening,  through  which  the 
child's  head  could  &  readily  felt,  and,  if 
necessary  could  have  been  seen.  Still  the 
OS  uteri  continued  firm  and  unyielding  and 
eventually  the  whole  of  the  os,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary caput  eucGcdancum,  protruded 
from  the  vagina. 

Tartar  emetic  was  given,  and  nausea  kept 
up  for  about  three  hours.  After  this,  40 
drops  of  laudanum  were  administered. 

At  eight  p.  m.  the  os  uteri  was  rather 
larger  than  a  crown  piece ;  the  caput  oUcce- 
daneum  protruded ;  the  bones  of  the  head 
piessed  on  the  margins  of  the  os,  which 
were  thick,  hard  and  very  unyielding.  The 
pains  were  strong.  The  anterior  cul  de-sac 
of  the  vagina  was  obliterated  with  each 
pain,  with  a  disposition  of  the  whole  os 
uteri  to  pass  externally.  For  some  lime 
after  the  laudpnum  was  given,  the  pains 
became  more  moderate,  but  they  never 
ceased,  and  at  10  p.  m.  returned  sliaiply. 
The  os  was  now  mt)re  disposed  to  dilate 
though  very  firm  and  rigid. 

Mr.  Houghton  determined  to  wait  for 
dilatation,  and  in  the  meantime  to  prevent 
total  inverpion  of  the  vagina.  To  effect 
this,  he  proceeded  in  the  following  manner: 
Having  replaced  the  uterus  and  the  vagina 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  watched  carefully 
for  each  pain;  and  when  it  was  about  to 
commence,  he  passed  the  fingers  of  his 
ri^ht  hand  into  the  anterior  cvl-r^r-><ac  of 
the  vagina,  and  the  thumb  of  th^  same 
hand  into  the  posterior  cul-de-^ac.  The 
fingers  and  thu  mo  thus  embraced  the  of  and 
the  child's  head ;  and  while  the  latter  was 
allowed  to  press  on  and  dilate-  the  former, 
he  supported  tlie  whole  masp  in  position, 
or  nearly  f  o.  For  sometrme  the  dilatation 
continued  very  slowly,  and  he  conld  feel, 
from  time  to  time,  that  abrasion  of  the  an- 
terior end  posterior  lips  of  the  os  had  taken 
place.  The  os  now  very  ti*!.h4lv  emhmced 
the  head,  the  posterior  Up  being  sof  i&h, 
the  anterior  very  hard  and  thick.  At  about 
half-past  eleven  p.  m.,  during  a  very  sttong 
pain,  Mr»  Houghton  felt  someihing  sudden. 
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ly  give  way,  and  the  child  was  almost  im- 
mediately born  alive ;  laceration  of  the  pos- 
terior lip  of  the  OS  uteri  having  taken  place 
to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch.  No  flood- 
ing followed.  The  uterus  and  \agina  were 
prolapsed  when  the  placenta  was  expelled. 
The  uterus  was  easily  returned :  the  patient 
was  much  exhausted;  a  stimulant  and  a 
dose  of  opium  were  given,  and  she  was  al- 
lowed to  rest. 

The  patient  went  on  favorably ;  but  re- 
mained subject  to  prolapsus,  which  return- 
ed every  time  she  sat  up. 

From  a  review  of  his  own  case,  and  then 
of  others,  Mr.  Houghton  finds : 

That  two  cases  were  primiparas;  four 
multipara ;  while  in  eight  the  number  of 
pregnancies  was  not  named.  That  in  two 
cases  the  head  presented;  in  twelve  the 
presentation  was  not  named.  That  in  four 
cases  there  was  great  rigidity  of  the  os; 
In  ten  the  state  of  the  os  was  not  mention- 
ed. That  in  thirteen,  the  prolapsus  was 
complete ;  in  one  this  was  not  mentioned. 
That  in  one  case  venesection,  tartar  emetic, 
and  opium,  remedies  calculated  to  remove 
rigidity,  were  used  with  benefit ;  in  four, 
counter- pressure  was  used ;  in  four,  dilata- 
tion; in  four,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is 
not  clearly  related ^'  in  two,  incisions  were 
practised ;  in  one,  turning.  In  twelve  ca- 
ses the  patients  recoverea  (probably  with 
prolapsus  uteri  remaining),  in  one,  d<*ath 
occurred ;  in  one,  recovery  without  prolap- 
sus. Rupture  of  the  cervix  uteri  took 
place  in  one  case. 

The  accounts  of  treatment  of  the  disease 
are  very  meagre.  Counter-pressure,  dila- 
tation, and  incision,  were  the  means  most 
practised. 

Countcr-^eamrc  seems  applicable  in  all 
oases  of  prolapsus  during  labor;  for  on 
fleeing  the  uterus  and  vagina  protruded,  and 
reflecting  how  the  uterus  is  naturally  sus- 
pended in  ihi  pelvis,  il  follows  tJbat  by 
supporting  the  vagina  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  and  thus  maintaining  its  cul'desaCf 
a  point  is  afibrded  from  which  the  child  or 
tl^  membranes  may  press  on  and  dilate 
the  06. 

Meckanieal  dUattUian  is  objected  to  by 
Mr.  Houghton,  on  the  grounds  that  by  its 
{performance  a  risk  is  incurred  of  stimula- 
ting the  reflex  function  of  the  uterus,  and 
hence  producing  violent  uterine  action,  and 
laceration  of  the  cervix  or  body  of  the  uterus. 

Incision  of  the  cervix  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Houghton  to  be  employed,  after  coun- 
tpr-pres«(ure  has  been  continued  some  time, 
and  rigidly  continues  in  spite  of  theordina- 
XJ  means  of  overcoming  it. — Dublin  Quar- 
ry Journal  of  MMcin€,  May,  18&3. 


From  Um  Boston  Modical  and  Bnrficnl  Journal. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE— LET- 
TER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  opened  to 
the  medical  fraternity,  to  whatever  name  or 
nation  belonging,  on  the  7th  of  November 
last,  with  considerable  manifestation  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty.  It  was  an  occasion 
of  unusual  interest,  and  an  audience  of 
twelve  hundred  medical  ^ntlemen  greeted 
the  orator  of  the  day,  M.  Bouchardat,  with 
much  vi  armth,  a  she  proceeded  to  pronounce 
eulogies  upon  two  eminent  professors  of 
the  faculty  who  have  died  within  the  last 
three  years — M,  Hippolite  Rayer-Collard, 
and  Achille  Richard.  The  former  was  pro* 
fessor  of  hygiene,  the  latter  of  natuial  nis- 
tory.  As  M.  Bouchardat  has  been  recently 
elevated  to  the  place  occupied  by  M.  Rich- 
ard, and  as  he  had  been  his  pupil,  his  agireg$ 
and  friend,  it  was  befitting  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  pay  this  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  distingui^ied  teacher,  who,  in  his 
last  hour,  said,  "  I  have  occupied  well  my 
day;  all  my  life  has  been  consecrated  eithc^ 
to  things  useful  or  to  agerandize  the  sphere 
of  human  knowledge,  i  have  done  the  best 
I  could  with  what  was  given  me  to  do  here 
below — my  conscience  is  tranquil."  At  the 
next  annual  commencement  of  the  medical 
lectures,  an  eulogy  will  be  pronounced  upon 
M.  Orfila. 

When  M.  Malg^igne  commenced  his 
course  upon  operative  surgery,  he  took,  as 
his  them€t  for  Ms  introductory  lecture,  the 
schools  of  surgery  represented  by  Boyer, 
Dupuytren  and  A*  Cooper.  He  gave  the 
personal  histories  of  these  men,  and  graph- 
ically described  the  field  in  which  each  one 
strove  to  distinguish  himself.  He  called 
Boyer  a  conservative  In  surgery,  Dupuvtren 
a  radical,  and  A.  Cooper  a  pretty  clever 
surgeon — the  two  former  as  the  ban  of  the 
pyramid,  and  the  latter  the  summit.  He 
was  rather  more  complimentarv  to  the 
English  surgeon  than  most  Frencnmen  are 
apt  to  be.  Yet  he  spared  not  the  knife  of 
criticism  when  he  saw  a  morbid  growth. 
Perhaps  there  are  very  few  better  medical 
critics  than  M.  Malgaigne.  He  can  eluo- 
date  better  than  he  can  execute — Whence  his 
lectures  are  highly  instructive ;  yet  he  does 
not  opemte  with  that  dexterity  which  is 
peculiar  to  some  surgeons. 

I  noticed  recently  a  statement  of  the  re- 
sult of  157  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which 
had  been  treated  by  M.  Secretain,  by  six 
difl^ient  methods.  Although  this  number 
is  not  large,  yet  it  is  worth  something — as 
we  can  judge  somewhat  of  the  value  of  the 
methods  employed ;  and,  moreover,  it  would 
seem  that  when  an  epidemic  typhoid  fever 
reigns,  it  is  better  not  to  be  confined  exclo- 
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sivelj  to  any  one  method  of  treatment.  Of 
these  patients,  118  weie  cured ;  and  39  died, 
or  one  third.  Amon^  them,  64  were  men, 
73  women,  and  20  children.  With  the  ex- 
pectant treatment,  2  died  out  of  28  cases; 
in  18  of  which  the  fever  was  light,  8  medi- 
um, and  2  grare.  This  upon  the  first  view 
appears  well,  but  unfortunately  the  two 
grave  cases  succumbed.  Sixty-one  were 
tieati^  by  symptom?;  among  which  we 
find  that  26  were  grave,  24  medium,  and  11 
light — deatlis  16.  In  42  cases  treated  by 
sulphate  quinine — 14  grave,  22  medium,  6 
light — there  were  only  6  deaths.  With 
the  method  by  evacuants,  there  were  12 
cases,  9  grave,  and  8  deaths.  In  the  treat- 
ment by  cold  water  externally  upon  the 
abdomen,  and  a  free  use  internally,  there 
were  5  cases  grave,  1  medium,  and  1  light; 
none  died.  By  the  antiphlogistic  method, 
bleeding,  &c.,  there  were  7  cases — 6  grave 
and  1  light — with  6  deaths. 

At  the  clinique  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
service  of  M.  Dobois,  several  trials  have 
been  made  with  the  warm  douche  upon  the 
oeck  of  the  uterus  to  produce  labor.  I  saw 
it  applied  last  week  to  a  patient  in  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  who  has  a 
contracted  pelvis  from  racoitis;  and  the 
result  was  most  happy.  I  have  also  seen 
its  application  when  the  placenta  has  been 
retained  ten  days  from  the  rupture  of  the 
cord,  in  a  case  of  abortion,  and  with  the 
same  success.  The  method  of  employ  men  t 
is  by  irrigpition.  A  constant  stream  of 
warm  water — at  the  temperature  varying 
from  30  to  40  degrees  ecnHgradc — is  forced 
upon  the  os  uteri,  by  an  irrigator,  for  tvrenty 
or  thirty  rotnotes,  according  to  its  effect  in 
producing  pains.  It  seems  to  have  a  stim- 
ulating and  also  a  relaxing  effect  upon  the 
neck  of  the  uterus ;  and  soon  the  patient 
b^ns  to  experience  the  ordinary  pheno- 
mena usual  in  the  first  period  of  labor.  It 
is  re-applied  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
if  the  uterine  contractions  still  remain 
feeble,  or  have  entirely  ceased,  (jenerally 
from  two  to  four  applications  are  sufficient 
to  cause  the  uterus  to  expel  its  contents. 
This  method  of  employment  of  warm 
water  in  producing  premature  labor  was 
first  introduced  into  notice,  I  believe,  in 
Germany.  Since  then,  two  or  three  cases 
were  reported  at  Dublin  of  its  successful 
employment,  and  one  in  London.  From 
the  results  thus  far  obtained,  it  may  be 
considered,  a  aafe^  energetic  and  sure  method 
of  producing  uterine  contraction,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  for  art  to  interfere,  in 
cases  where  thrs  placenta  has  been  retained 
a  long  time,  and  the  uterus  has  ceased  to 
act,  and  also  in  the  production  of  prema- 
ture labor. 


Recently  M.  Cazeaux,  an  obstetrician  of 
some  note,  was  summoned  before  one  of 
the  courts  of  Paris,  to  testify  what  took 
place  in  his  office  during  a  pnvate  consul- 
tation. This-  he  refused  to  divulge ;  and 
the  court  sustained  him  in  his  decision,  and 
ruled  that  a  physician  was  not  obliged  to 
divulge  what  occurted,  or  what  were  his 
prescriptions,  in  his  private  consultations. 
A  few  days  after,  the  patient  conaented  that 
M.  Cazeaux  should  divulge  the  secret,  and 
the  prosecuting  party  offered  him  100  francs, 
as  a  bonus,  and  in  case  of  refusal  that  he 
should  be  again  brought  before  the  tribunal; 
but  he  scorned  their  bribes,  and  felt  himself 
protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  justice  ex- 
tended to  him  under  the  imperial  ea^le. 

By  the  side  of  a  puerperal  epidemic  fever 
in  the  obstetrical  hospitals,  I  have  seen 
another  affection,  within  a  few  weeks, 
which  has  probably  some  etiological  con- 
nection, but  which  differs  as  much,  even  by 
the  nature  of  its  accidents,  as  by  their  cir- 
cumscribed locality  to  the  external  genitals. 
At  one  time,  most  of  the  women,  who 
escaped  peritonitis,  were  attacked  with 
eacharea  upon  some  portion  of  the  genitals, 
which  resulted  in  gangrene.  Generally  a 
few  hours,  or  the  next  day  after  confine- 
ment, there  might  be  seen  someecchymosed 
spots  upon  the  internal  face  of  one  of  the 
external  labia,  or  upon  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  (ourchette,  coming  on  without  any 
rupture  of  the  pa^ts  or  any  prolonged  pres- 
sure from  difficult  labor.  Soon  some 
fissures  in  the  mucous  membrane  would 
appear,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  epithelium 
would  be  destroyed,  and  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face more  or  less  extended  would  result, 
perhaps  covered  with  a  diphtheritic  exuda- 
tion, thus  destroying  the  surface  in  a  few 
hours,  or  in  one  day ;  and  if  not  arrested  in 
its  progress,  it  would  extend  in  some  cases 
to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  even  to  the  neck 
of  the  uterus;  or  it  might  destroy  the  whole 
external  portion  of  the  genitals,  and  even 
the  perineum  and  anal  region  would  slough 
avray.  Notwithstanding  this  melancholy 
aspect  of  affairs,  nearly  all  of  the  patients 
have  survived,  or  are  in  a  way  of  recovery. 
What  can  he  the  cause  of  so  many  women 
being  attacked  so  suddenly?  Is  this  affec- 
tion an  epidemic  ?  or  has  some  inoculating 
matter  been  conveyed  from  the  dissecting 
rooms  upon  the  fingers  of  tbe  students'? 
These  questions  I  will  not  pretend  to  an- 
swer; but  I  will  say,  that  the  same  regula- 
tions have  been  adopted  here  since  the 
appearance  of  the  malady,  as  are  put  in 
force  in  Vienna,  when  a  puerperal  epidemic 
becomes  manifest,  viz.,  that  thoFe  who 
praclioe  dissections  during  the  prevalence 
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of  the  epidemic,  are  prohibited  from  prac- 
tising  the  toucher  upon  the  women  in  the 
hospital. 

The  discussion  upon  the  use  of  ^rchlorure 
dtftr  in  obliterating  tumors  ot  the  veins 
and  arteries,  is  still  going  on  with  much 
vigor  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  When 
the  end  will  be,  I  cannot  divine.  Last 
week,  M.  Roux,  the  venerable  surgeon  at 
Hotel  Dieu.  said,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question — ^that  he  had  li gated  the  larger 
arteries,  including  the  crural,  brachial, 
popliteal,  6cc.,  84  times ;  and  that  66  times 
ne  practised  the  method  of  Hunter ;  that  he 
had  operated  for  false  aneurisms  of  the  arm 
10  times,  and  foiP  aneurisms  of  the  popli- 
teal artery  23  times.  Surgeons  have  long 
sought  some  remedial  agent  that  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  in  coagulating  the 
blood.  In  perchloride  of  iron  is  found  a 
property  which  acts  powerfully  in  arresting 
hemorrhage  from  bleeding  surfaces,  as  I 
have  abundantly  seen.  And  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  some  cases  of  aneurisms,  when 
the  article  was  pure,  and  the  operation 
made  with  precision.  Nevertheless,  its 
merits  are  not  sufficient,  as  yet,  to  super- 
sede the  methods  which  have  long  been  in 
use.  But  every  day  experiments  are  /nade 
with  it  upon  patients  as  well  as  upon 
animals. 

Within  ten  days  cholera  has  made  its 
appearance  among  us.  There  have  been 
nearly  two  hundred  cases;  and  more  than 
one  half  of  this  number  have  died.  Within 
the  last  three  days  it  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease, so  that  one  day  there  were  thirty 
cases.  As  yet,  the  number  is  small  to  the 
population  of  Paris.  But  the  future  may 
swell  the  bills  of  mortality.  Diarrhea,  a 
constant  precursor  of  cholera,  is  now  quite 
prevalent.  The  administration  of  the 
hospitals  are  taking  measures  to  establish  a 
separate  hospital  for  the  cholera  patients. 

In  looking  at  my  note-book,  I  find  among 
the  record  of  cases  seen  at  the  hospitals, 
one  which  is  not  without  interest  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  as  showing  the 
reliance  placed  upon  ont  symptom — and 
yet,  the  surgeon  was  deceived.  It  was  in 
a  patient  up<m  whom  M.  Nelaton  diag- 
nosed an  ovarian  cyst,  hut  which  proved  to 
be  ascites.  I  must  forbear  entering  into 
any  history  of  che  case,  but  will  state  the 
point  at  issue.  The  woman  had  all  the 
external  appearance  of  ascites.  She  had 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  but  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen  the  liver  could 
not  be  examined.  Nothing  abnormal  could 
be  found  by  the  vaginal  touch.  By  per- 
cussion, the  intestines  were  found  upon 
each  side  of  the  abdomen,  occupying  lK>th 


sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  showing  that 
tlie  liquid  was  anterior  to  them.  This 
hitlierto  positive  symptom  of  Mr  Rostan, 
caused  M.  Nelaton  to  aiagnoke  this  case  as 
an  enormous  ovarian  cyst,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  notable  sign.  She  was  punc- 
tured, and  20  liXrtH,  or  about  five  gallons, ' 
of  clear  liquid  were  withdrawn;  and  in- 
jections of  tincture  of  iodine  were  made. 
The  patient  suflfered  for  three  days  very 
much  from  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, but  became  better.  The  abdomen 
began  to  enlarge  again,  and  she  died  in  four 
days,  suddenly,  as  was  supposi^d  from  the 
aftection  of  the  heart.  Upon  a  post-mor- 
tem examination,  the  heart  was  found  en- 
larged, pericardium  adherent,  right  auricle 
large  enough  to  admit  the  whole  hano  into 
its  cavity,  filled  with  a  clot;  the  liver  was 
in  a  state  of  cirrhosis;  the  uterus  in  its 
normal  condition;  one  of  the  ovaries 
slightly  enlarged ;  peritoneum  showed  that 
there  bad  existed  an  ancient  peritonitis, 
but  was  now  very  little  inflamed.  But 
there  was  found  a  false  membrane  extend- 
ing from  the  transverse  colon  down  to  the 
OS  pubis  to  which  it  was  attached.  It  also 
had  attachments  to  each  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  along  the  omentum,  thus  forming 
a  complete  covering  to  the  intestines,  uterus 
and  bladder,  thereby  preventing  them  from 
rising  upon  the  surface  of  the  liauid ;  and 
of  course  being  an  obstacle  liaole  to  de- 
ceive the  most  astute  perception  in  the 
diagnosis. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  English  journals 
are  recommending  the  working  population, 
who  la  bor  in  the  dust,  and  where  there  is 
mUch  gaseous  exhalation,  to  wear  /a  miia- 
tax^^  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  obnoxi- 
ous particles  which  may  be  injurious  to 
the  lungs.  As  you  are  aware,  such  recom- 
mendation isnotn«c699aryin  France. 

With  these  few  hasty  "  on  rfite"  to  day 
I  will  subscribe  myself, 

Respt^ct fully,        A.  B.  H. 
Parta,  Dec.  6,  1853. 


*  •♦^ » 


Poisoning  with  Mushrooms. — A  family 
of  five  Italians  residing  in  Paris,  having 
partaken  of  mushrooms  at  a  meal,  were 
soon  after  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the 
abtlomen.  Three  out  of  the  five  (the  wife 
and  two  children)  died  in  horrible  convul- 
sions. Two  dogs,  which  ate  part  of  the 
food,  speedily  died  in  convulsions. 

A  laborer,  who,  in  disregard  of  caution, 
ate  a  considerable  quantity  of  what  he  con- 
sidered were  edible  mushrooms,  died  in 
convulsions  after  three  days  of  extreme 
suffering — Joumol  dt  Chxmit  MedicaU, 
October, 
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WHAT  IS  DYSPEPSIA?    HOW  CAN  IT 

BE  CURED? 
What  influence  have  the  passions  oveb 
it?    oub  modern  education  its  gb£at 

C.1U8E. 

Foremost  amongst  the  erils  entailed  up- 
on 118  by  an  artificial  life,  is  Dyspepsia, 
or  Indigestion,  so  called  from  the  Grrec^k 
word  signifying  to  concoct.  In  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  disease,  ^ve  shall 
give  OUT  own  personal  observation  on  our- 
self  and  others,  abjuring  all  the  dicta  of 
the  books;  for  if  there  bie  one  truth  more 
apparent  than  another,  it  is.  that  the  stom- 
ach, when  artificially  educated,  is  quite  as 
capricious  in  its  fancies  and  predilection^s. 
as  the  most  whimsical  brain  that  ever  at- 
tempted to  govern  it.  There  is  but  one 
proper  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  exposition 
of  the  subject  and  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
and  that  is,  a  strict  attention  to  the  abuses 
and  requirements  of  nature,  unperverted 
by  artificial  life. 

In  the  article'  on  Catarrh,  or  Colds,  we 
have  described  that  portion  of  the  great 
MUCOUS  MEMBBANE  that  Uncs  the  air  pas- 
sages and  lungs,  and  its  most  frequent  dis- 
ease, CATABBH.  We  have  now  to  do  the 
same  for  the  stomnch  and  intestines. 

Dtspkpsia  is  the  affection  that  most  re- 
sembles a  cold,  only  it  is  apt  to  be  persist- 
ent, as  it  exists  in  a  membrane  continually 
liable  to  the  same  abuse  that  originally 
produced  it;  for  although  the  mind  and  its 
harrassin^  cares  are  often  the  pn^disposing 
causes,  still  the  improper  selection  and 
mode  of  taking  the  food,  is  the  great  excit- 
ing cause.  Nature  makes  ample  allowance 
for  slight  errors  of  diet,  but  not  for  contin- 
ued abuse  of  her  beneficence. 

Dyspepsia  bedns  with  loss  of  appetite, 
weight  and  oppression  at  the  stomach, 
vomiting,  pufliuR  up  of  the  stomach,  with 
eructation  and  heartburn,  and  burning  at 
the  stomach;  constipation  or  costivcness 
usually  accompanies  these  symptoms;  ther^ 
is,  however,  a  great  variety  in  the  symp- 
toms of  its  accession;  we  may  give  indeed 
the  widest  latitude  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  protean  aflfection  approaches.  Most 
of  us  feel  that  the  natural  and  healthy  ap- 
petite of  childhood  is  gone  when  cares  and 
age  or  sickness  attack  us;  still  with  a  ra- 
tional care  in  the  selection  of  our  food  it 
may  be  that  nature  will  tolerate  all  we  put 
into  the  stomach,  and  consent  to  add  it  to 
the  body  without  complaining.  When  one 
or  more  of  the  above  symptoms  apiiear, 
and  persist  in  attacking  ns  soon  after  a 
meal,  we  may  conclude  the  enemy  to  be 
aviproacbing,  to  establish  a  permanent  siege. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  natural  functions 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  see  whether 


we  have  not  been  afflicting  it  with  over 
work. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  by  the 
experiments  of  our  persevering  country- 
man, Dr.  Beaumont,  who  has  done  more 
for  the  correct  understanding  of  digestion 
than  every  other  writer  in  the  world,  that 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  pro- 
duces a  flaid  called  the  gastric  juice,  from 
a  Greek  word  signifying  the  stomach, — 
thnt  has  the  power  of  dissolving  every  ar- 
ticle of  food,  even  when  mixed  with  the 
food  outside  of  the  body.  Dr.  Beaumont, 
however,  actually  placed  the  various  arti- 
cles in  the  ftomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin, 
enclosed  in  a  perforated  silver  ball,  govern- 
ed by  a  thread,  which  was  pasfed  through 
a  fistulous  opening,  left  afier  the  healing  of 
a  wound  received  from  a  musket  ball.  By 
this  means  he  actually  ascertained  the  time 
required  to  digest  every  article  of  food  in 
use  in  the  list  of  edibles  of  this  countrv. 
We  shall  have  ample  use  for  that  table  in 
future  articles,  on  the  varieties  of  food;  at 
present  we  must  attend  to  the  laws  of  di- 
gestion. 

Chewing  our  food  until  it  is  thoroughly 
comminuted,  is  apparent  to  all,  to  be  the 
first  condition  implied  by  nature  to  its 
complete  solution  by  the  gastric  juice;  if 
we  bolt  it  in  masses,  it  would  be  nearly  as 
reasonable  to  expecl  its  complete  solution, 
i,  e.,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
as  to  expect  the  water  and  the  mixing,  to 
produce  a  beautiful  and  even  loaf  of  bread 
with  coarsely  cracked  wheat.  The  stom- 
ach, it  is  true,  as  it  produces  a  chemical 
solvent,  may  for  some  time  conrcnt  to  its 
complete  solution,  but  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  particularly  if  its  owner  be  debil- 
itated and  harrassed,  either  the  fluid  ceases 
to  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity, 
or  the  muscular  action  which  mixes  the 
food  and  commingles  it  witli  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  impaired,  and  the  stomach 
complains  by  some  of  the  symptoms  enu- 
merated. 

It  was  intended  by  nature,  that  in  from 
one  to  four  hours,  almost  every  article  of 
food  swallowed,  should  be  reduced  in  the 
stomach  into  an  even  and  perfectly  consist- 
ent mass,  called  chyme,  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  juice,  and  then  passed  by  a  pe- 
culiar motion  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  of  a  wormlike  character,  through 
the  "PYLOBCS,"  or  lower  gate  of  the  stom- 
ach, into  the  upper  tract  of  intestines,  in- 
tended only  for  the  election  of  the  nutritive 
parts  of  the  food.  In  this  uppermost  por- 
tion of  the  intestine,  it  is  mingled  with 
the  bile  from  the  liver,  with  the  fluid  pro- 
duced by  the  pancbeas,  or  sweet-bread,  a 
great  fleshy  gland,  and  with  the  mucus  of 
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the  intestines,  secreted  by  thousands  of  little 
glands,  distributed  over  the  entire  surface; 
the  consequence  of  all  this  mixing  and 
comminution  is,  its  reduction  into  a  beau- 
tifully smooth  and  milky  fluid  called  chyle; 
this  fluid  is  taken  up  by  a  vast  number 
of  little  vessels  of  a  milk-white  color,  called 
LACTEALs;  thcsc  are  gathered  into  a  large 
one,  the  size  of  a  crow  quill,  which  goes 
up  on  the  left  side  of  the  back  bone,  and 
on  reaching  the  neck,  makes  an  abrupt  turn, 
and  dips  down  directly  into  the  angle  of 
the  great  descending  jugular  vein  of  the 
lelt  side  of  ihe  neck,  and  another  great  vein 
coming  from  the  left  arm.  This  is  the 
sole  vessel  which  conveys  the  food  into  the 
blood.  In  the  well  known  case  of  Calvin 
Edson,  the  thin  man,  it  was  found,  after 
death,  to  be  strictured  or  constricted  within 
the  abdomen,  and  thus  the  supply  of  blood 
material,  was  partially  cut  off. 

The  excremenlitus  or  indigestible  porti(»n 
of  the  food  is  carried  downwards,  into  the 
greater  intestine,  where  it  is  expelled  from 
the  body.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  entire  process  of  digestion,  and  is  as 
good  as  tho  whole  volume  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  the  nerve  pow- 
er, or  that  natural  power  of  reaction  which 
is  the  consequence  of  alternate  action  and 
rest  of  the  mind  and  body,  has  to  do  with 
this  process. 

Let  any  person  examine  the  circumstan- 
ces and  emotions  attending  his  every  day 
life,  and  try  to  realize  their  influence  in 
elevating  or  depressing  his  nerve-power 
and  digestion;  he  will  find,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  active  exertion  that  deprives  him 
of  appetite;  all  experience  proves  the  con- 
trary; more  especially  if  that  exercise  be 
taken  during  the  influence  of  cheerful 
emotions,  and  in  the  open  air.  When  thus 
excited,  and  the  appetite  demands  food, 
who  doubts  that  a  small  quantity  of  nutri- 
tious or  animal  food,  taken  with  no  liquid, 
will  be  digested?  On  the  contrary,  when 
depressed  with  anxiety,  and  in  the  solitude 
of  one*s  chamber,  or  even  at  the  compara- 
tively cheerful  fireside,  whim  we  goad  the 
unwilling  appetite  with  luxurious  food,  or 
tea  and  coffee  and  wine,  does  not  the  dys- 
peptic always  dread  the  consequences? 
How  can  it  be  possible  that  several  articles, 
each  having,  according  to  Dr.  Beaumont, 
its  appropriate  period  of  digestion — from 
one  to  four  hours — and  the  gastric  juice 
diluted  wiih  cold  water,  or  hot  tea  or 
coffee— how  can  it  be  possible  that  this  ca- 
pricious thing,  the  stomach,  will  consent 
to  act  in  a  healthful  manner?  One  article 
it  might  receive  with  pleasure,  but  when 
called  upon  to  divide    its  powers   with 


several  others,  requiring,  perhajps,  double 
or  quadruple  the  time,  how  can  it  possibly 
act,  as  intended  by  nature?  Its  power  of 
toleration  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  it 
will  evince  a  desire  to  eject  those  it 
chooses  to  consider  the  intrudfers. 

Who  does  not  feel,  when  bolting  his 
food,  that  the  stomach  is  not  ready  to  re- 
ceive it?  The  posterior  part  of  the  tongue, 
and  its  opposite  part,  the  arch,  forming  the 
fiauces  or  mouth  of  the  gullet,  and  its  uvula 
or  hanging  palate,  are  the  gate-keej^rs  to 
the  stomucn,  and  they  invariably  inform 
us  when  the  food  has  jiot  been  suflaciently 
chewed.  When  a  delicate  and  agreeable 
morsel  is  sufficiently  masticated,  the  noste- 
rior  arch  of  the  palate  and  the  muscles  of 
the  gullet  consent  to  receive  it,  and  propel 
it  into  the  stomach  in  a  manner  ])eroepti- 
bly  easier  tlian  when  bolted. 

This  consent  of  the  muscles,  may  be 
traced  in  many  other  functions  of  the  hu- 
man body.  The  sexual  passion  and  the 
functions  of  the  two  great  excreting  appa- 
ratuses will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
forced  to  anticipate  their  natural  wants,  be- 
yond a  certain  extent  of  time,  without  de- 
ranging their  organic  ne.rve8,  whose  poweis 
of  noticing  the  ill-usage  are  somewhat 
slower,  though  equally  certain  to  appre- 
ciate it,  than  those  other  nerves  which 
convey  to  the  organ  the  unjust  command 
to  perform  an  unnatural  act. 

Impuke  and  morbid  passion  are  hostile 
to  all  the  ojierations  of  the  animal  economy. 
In  the  formative  process,  from  the  first  life 
cell  in  the  womb,  nature  demands  quiet, 
and  she  has  impressed  her  great  law  upon 
the  very  countenance  itself.  The  animal 
passions  when  they  over-influence  the  con- 
duct of  the  debauchte.  can  be  traced  in  his 
face,  as  directly  as  the  hours  upon  the  face 
of  the  most  accurate  chronometer.  The 
control  of  the  passions,  has  produced  a 
marked  distinction  upon  the  countenances 
of  an  entire  modern  sect  (the  Quakers.) 
that  illustrates,  forcibly,  our  assertion;  ana 
it  is  just  as  certain  that  all  the  operations 
of  the  secretions  and  of  organic  life,  de- 
mand a  quiet  and  equable  action  of  the 
great  ayvipathclic  nerve;  on  this  subject, 
however,  we  have  spoken  at  length  in  past 
Numbers;  would  that  we  could  induce  our 
readers  to  investigate  them  with  that  earn- 
estness the  subject  demands. 

We  have  said  the  stomach  has  the  power 
of  election;  but  unfortunately  the  palate 
has  the  same,  and  is  a  most  willing  ]mpil 
to  acquire  bad  habits;  how  much  more  ca- 
pricious the  stomach  is,  may  be  known 
from  the  modern  use  of  tobacco.  The 
greatest  slave  to  the  vile  weed,  would 
hardly  venture  to  swallow  his  delicious 
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^uid,  although  a  goat  would  do  so  with 
iinpunitj.  An  infant  would  be  likely  to 
prefer  itit  mother's  milk,  even  if  she  herself 
should  think  the  pure  gift  of  the  cow  im- 
proved by  ihe  addition  of  brandy;  whilst 
the  poor  cow  herself,  like  her  master,  falls 
60  rapidly  into  the  morbid  education,  that 
she  is  contented  with  the  refuse  of  the  still, 
whilst  be  is  preparing  the  favorite  stimu- 
lant, so  much  more  acceptable  to  his  badly 
educated  palate,  than  the  wholesome  bread 
he  ought  to  piefer.  The  goat  and  the  in- 
fant are  both  right,  because  they  both  act 
fiom  unperverted  instinct;  neither  can  we 
give  any  reason  for  the  election;  the  to- 
bacco is  no  more  injurious  to  the  goat  than 
the  milk  to  the  child;  both  depend  upon  an 
organic  law;  but  reasoning  man  is  ever 
ready  with  an  apology  for  the  most  palpa- 
ble and  monstrous  departure  from  the  laws 
of  his  bein^;  the  healthy  palate  refuses 
brandy;  the  human  stomach  will  not  toler- 
ate tobacco. 

I  know  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  ardu- 
ous and  harrassing  duties  of  a  public  office. 
and  of  fine  stature  and  constitution,  and 
of  middle  age,  who  presents  every  symp- 
tom of  dyspynsia ;  eats  a  hearty  late  supper, 
without  tliesiiiB;htest  regard  to  the  selection 
of  any  article  it  may  consist  of,  retires  at 
ten  o^clock,  and  is  obliged  in  two  hours  to 
arise  and  take  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  then 
stands  a  night  of  horrible  dreams;  he  smiles 
when  I  tell  him  it  is  his  supper  that  trou- 
bles him !  I  know  another  of  twenty  years, 
who  is  a  slave  to  tobacco,  and  another 
loathsome  vice,  whoee  eyes  are  constantly 
telling  the  tale  his  lips  need  not  express  to 
the  correct  observer,  whose  stomach  and 
nervous  system  are  ttuailing  under  his 
inflictions,  and  who  has  -periods  of  such 
protracted  mental  anguish  as  to  amount  to 
actual  despair,  and  no  representation,  and 
^no  eloqoenoR  that  I  am  master  of  can  con- 
vince him  of  bis  suicidal  course ! 

^Vhatever  tends  to  produce  exhaustion, 
wh<»tlier  general,  or  of  the  stomach,  will 
produce  indig^tion.  YiThoeTer  has  not 
felt  upon  one  or  more  occasions,  too  fa- 
tigued to  eat?  That  sensation  is  nature's 
warning :  her  muscular  system  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  severe  exercise,  and  she  has  no 
nerve  power  to  spare  for  digestion.  She 
therefore  beneficently  warns  you  to  rest  a 
'few  minutes,  before  you  ofiend  the  stom- 
ach with  that  food  it  will  soon  loudly  call 
for.  Now  do  you  not  perceive  that  you 
a*a  tax  the  stomad)  in  the  same  way?  It 
requires  rest  as  well  as  the  muscles ;  it  is 
ofiended  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  proper 
fluids.in  using  tobacco;  it  will  not  toler- 
ate large  quantities  of  water  during  meals ; 
it  will  not  spaie  its  energies  for  the  exer- 


cise of  any  of  the  passions ;  it  is  offended 
by  a  general  bath,  either  warm  or  cold ;  the 
warm,  because  it  debilitates,  or  diverts  tlie 
blood  lo  the  skin  by  relaxing  the  blood  ves- 
sels,  and  so  robs  the  stomach  of  its  blood ; 
the  cold  bath,  because  it  contracts  the  ves- 
sels and  skin,  and  thus  sends  too  mudi 
blood  upon  the  inner  organs,  besides  roti- 
binj  the  body  of  its  heat;  in  a  word,  the 
entire  plan  of  nature  is  one  of  action  and 
repose;  every  function  demands  its  time, 
and  every  organ  its  proper  supply ;  and  no 
more,  nor  no  less,  will  satisfy  it.' 

Our  popular  habits  and  education  have 
much  to  do  with  dyspepsia.  The  nervous 
excitability  of  our  young  people,  produced 
by  the  superior  dryness  of  the  climate,  im- 
pels them  to  seek  an  increased  variety  of 
excitement,  necessary  to  expend  the  actual 

Preponderance  of  nerve  power  over  the  in- 
abilants  of  most  other  nations;  for  the 
very  reason  that  despotism  could  not  exist 
in  our  country,  for  tnat  very  reason,  we  re- 
quire a  greater  rariety  of  rational  and  ele- 
vating amusements.  We  need  as  national 
and  civic  institutions,  vast  gvmnasia,  in 
which  every  part  of  the  physical  system  can 
be  developed.  We  want  numerous  profes- 
sors of  hygiene,  or  the  science  of  health  and 
life,  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for 
the  elevation  of  the  physical  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  our  young  men.  The  va- 
pid fireside  and  ball-room,  and  the  igno- 
rant parent,  do  not  answer  the  wants  of  the 
nervous  system ;  the  medical  colleges  are 
corrupt ;  the  soul  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
antiquated  mysteries  of  the  pulpit ;  both  of 
the  great  classes  of  teachers  (that  shoidd 
be)  are  in  ftiult;  so  long  as  the  great  mass 
of  our  profession,  spend  their  energies  up- 
on the  cultivation  of  "practice,"  and  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  valuable  to  them  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  ignorance, 
wealth  and  submissiveness  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  so  long  as  a  large  portion  of  our 
clergy  practice  the  same  miserable  tricks, 
and  teach  people  that  the  observance  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  "  the  Church"  are 
the  chief  means  of  elevating  their  moral 
nature,  whilst  so  many  of  them  both  pre- 
sent in  their  own  persons  the  most  pitiable 
examples  of  Inental  itnd  corporeal  imbecili- 
ty, and  are  the  very  worst  enemies  the  en- 
lightened physician  encounters  in  his  min- 
istrations at  the  bedside  and  in  the  lecture- 
room  ;  so  long  as  the  theatre  and  the  nov- 
elist present  their  love-sick  and  lascivious 
pictures  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  society 
aids  with  her  inane  exliibitions  of  the  best 
fruits  of  the  school  and  the  dancing  mas- 
ter. I  know  not  to  whom  we  are  to  look 
for  reform,  unless  it  be  to  a  few  noble  ppir- 
its  in  our  own  profession,  and  to  a  more 
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enlightened  clergy,  who  can  only  become 
80  bf  abandoning  the  effete  dogmas  of  their 
schools,  and  studying  the  page  of  nature  in 
connection  with  the  sublime  teachings  of 
the  enlightened  and  benevolent  Jesus. 

The  climate  of  our  country,  from  its 
greater  dryness,  constricts  the  solids  and 
drives  the  blood  upon  the  inner  organs  in 
increased  quantity.  Consequent  upon  this 
is  a  premature  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  pa- 
rental roof  and  mingle  with  the  great  world ; 
this  produces  a  morbid  desire  for  stimu- 
lants, and  an  early  failure  of  digestive  pow- 
er ;  this  is  followed  by  a  disgust  for  the 
more  innocent  recreations  and  amusements 
of  domestic  life. 

The  conduct  of  our  children  too  often 
shows  a  great  dearth  of  the  affections ;  the 
almost  universal  superficial  character  of 
their  education,  and  the  adulation  of  wealth 
80  common  amongst  their  parents,  abstracts 
the  attention  from  the  study  of  the  individ- 
ual character  of  the  different  members  of 
the  household;  the  father  has  neither  time 
nor  education  to  win  his  child's  affection 
or  to  constrain  his  respect ;  he  is  either  a 
religious  fiinatic,  or  his  mind  is  directed  in- 
tently on  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in  or- 
der that  he  may  outshine  his  immediate 
and  vulgar  neighbor ;  the  child  looks  upon 
the  parent,  chiefly  as  a  convenient  resort 
for  the  means  of  ^tifying  the  more  sen- 
sual desires,  or  aping  the  dress  of  a  rival. 
Ci^rs,  champaign  and  the  opera  are  the  re- 
quirements of  American  bojrs,  and  soon 
women,  brandy  and  the  fashionable  gamb- 
ling-house ;  mirrors,  routes  and  the  polka, 
and  a  premature  marriage,  may  be  setdowp 
as  the  goal  which  guides  the  progress  m 
most  of  our  young  women,  from  the  homes 
and  the  hearts  they  could  have  loved,  to  a 
life  of  sorrow.  How  often  the  fashionable 
wedding  is  followed  by  a  few  years  of 
wretched  existence,  when  the  flaunting 
plumes  of  the  fashionable  hearse  closes  the 
scene,  and  in  a  few  short  months  the  mem- 
ory of  the  misguided  child  is  all  that  re- 
mains, and  the  ostentatious  monument  and 
its  inscription  of  the  virtues  of  the  early 
lost,  conveys  to  those  who  knew  the  histo- 
ry of  the  dead,  the  keenest  satire  upon  the 
parents. 

We  have  lent  what  force  we  possessed  to 
this  absorbing  view  of  the  great  causes  of 
physical  degeneration,  and  its  most  promi- 
nent functional  evil,  so  common  in  the  in- 
habitants of  our  city,  because  we  believe 
it  true.  No  puling  sent! men talism  will 
meet  the  subject ;  nothing  but  individual 
reform,  commenced  by  retracing  the  errors 
of  life,  can  restore  the  dyspeptic  invalid ; 
nothing  but  a  higher  tone  to  the  education 


of  our  children,  can  elevate  them  above  that 
miserable  and  sickly  thing — ^fashionable  so- 
ciety— and  its  invariable  consequence,  bod- 
ily and  mental  feebleness;  demonstrated 
always  bv  want  of  nerve  power,  attachment 
to  stimuli,  such  as  wine  and  brandy,  tobacco 
and  tea,  and— constipation  and  dyspepsia, 
one  or  both. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  of  the  cure  of 
dyspepsia,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  little 
will  avail  much.  People  who  are  slaves 
to  their  passions  and  appetites,  are  not 
willing  easily  to  resign  their  bondage. 

One  article  of  food  only  should  be  se- 
lected, either  the  lean  of  beef,  mutton  or 
the  black  meat  of  game  (wild  is  best,)  and 
that  should  be  eaten  only  when  hungry, 
either  warm  or  cold,  without  any  ftit  oi 
gravy,  vegetable  or  bread,  and  with  no  kind 
of  seasoning,  except  a  little  salt;  using  no 
fluid  of  any  kind,  until  a  full  hour  after  a 
meal,  and  then  only  a  (easpoonful  of  wa- 
ter. Nither  wine,  ale,  brandy,  tea,  coffee, 
nor  tobacco  should  ever  be  useil,  for  they 
are  direct  excitants,  and  inflammatory 
agents  to  the  very  membrane  whose  func- 
tions are  deranged ;  and  tobacco  is  an  ex- 
liauster  of  the  nerves,  after  stimulating 
them .  MThenever  the  patient  feels  disgust- 
ed at  meat,  he  should  live  on  arrow  root 
for  a  dinner  or  two,  then  resuming  meat 
again. 

The  prolonged  respiration  spoken  of  in 
the  leading  article  of  our  last  number  will 
very  materially  assist  a  cure  in  every  case. 
The  patient  should  carefully  avoid  all  con- 
versation with  physicians.  The  exercise 
should  be  moderate,  never  to  the  extent  of 
fatieue,  and  taken  with  dry  feet  and  warm- 
ly clad,  from  three  to  four  and  six  times  a 
day.  for  idle  people.  Tax  the  mind  with 
nothing  whatever,  if  possible ;  use  no  gen- 
eral baths,  either  warm  or  cold — we  say  so 
because  from  the  universality  of  the  popu- 
lar ignorance  on  every  point  connectea 
with  so  comprehensive  a  subject,  we  be- 
lieve it  best  to  omit  it  altogether,  as  this 
article  is  already  too  long.  We  shall  add 
what  is  necessary,  when  speaking  in  our 
next  on  Constipation,  whicn  will  form  the 
other  part  of  this  subject,  assuring  the  read- 
er that  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  dyspepsia, 
can  be  cured  with  no  other  directions  than 
what  are  here  given. — The  Scalpd, 


mmm  m 


OHIO  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
We  regret  to  learn  from  bo  many  sources, 
that  our  Cincinnati  brethren  are  still  per- 
petuating the  strife  between  the  faculty  of 
this  College  and  their  rivals,  for  the  medi- 
cal control  of  the  chief  hospital  of  that 
city.  Still  more  humiliating  is  it  to  see  in 
the  secular  paper,  the  details  of  the  con- 
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flict,  which  are  anything  but  reputable  to 
the  parties  concerned,  and  must  be  disas- 
trous to  both  the  College  and  Hospital,  no 
less  than  to  the  profession.  Is  medical 
education  in  the  Queen-city  of  the  West 
doomed  to  utter  extinction?  We  confess 
that  such  are  the  present  indications,  un- 
less our  old  friends.  Dr.  Mussey  or  Dr. 
Lawson  can  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  w^- 
ters. — New  Tork  Medical  Gazette. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  muchofl 
Dr.  Mussey  may  nave  poured  on  the  trou- 
bled waves'  of  the  Medical  Ocean,  but  for 
ourselves  we  can  claim  a  most  anxious  de- 
sire, and  a  direct  effort  to  quiet  the  storm. 
In  no  way  did  we  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  difficulty,  but  at  the  very 
first  meeting  offered  the  olive  branch  to 
those  concerned  in  the  affair,  and  urgently 
besought  them  to  harmony  and  good  w^ill. 
But  our  counsel  was  disregpirded,  and  the 
result  has  been — ^whatwe  clearly  foiesaw — 
an  acrimonious,  unprofessional  and  dis- 
graceful scene,  which  has  brought  on  the 
whole  profession  of  the  city,  a  deep  and 
abiding  disgrace,  at  home  and  abroa  d.  We 
feel  deeply  humiliated  by  the  occurrence, 
and  our  participation  in  the  public  pro- 
ceedings was  in  self-defence,  and  reluctant- 
ly entered  upon,  even  then. 

We  do  not  complain  of  any  person  for 
advocating  a  chan^  of  the  hospital  gov- 
ernment, lor  this  18  a  mere  matter  of  opin- 
ion, about  which  the  fairest  and  best  dis- 
posed persons  might  differ ;  but  our  com- 
plaint is  in  regard  to  the  time,  the  manner, 
and  above  all,  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  controversy.  The  whole  combination 
of  circumstances  was  least  calculated  to 
\ccomplish  the  objects  proposed,  but  best 
jidapted  to  do  the  largest  injury  to  medical 
schools  and  the  whole  profession. — Western 
Lancet. 

Dr.  how  many  students  have  you  in  the 
Ohio  Bffedical  College  this  winter?  Dr. 
Reese  of  the  New  York  Medical  Gazette  can 
have  no  reference  to  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute  judging  from  their  class  this 
winter.  N. 
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OXTOKH  AN  ArTIDOTS  FOR  ChLOBOFOBM. 

— Dr.  Abrahams,  of  New  York,  has  suc- 
cessfully employed  the  inhalation  of  pure 
oxygen  gas  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
asphyxiated  br  the  vapors  of  chloroform, 
and  apparently  in  articvlo  mortis.  Dr. 
Abrahams  suggests  the  employment  of  this 
agent  in  suspension  of  life  from  drowning, 
from  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  charcoal, 
from  the  fixed  air  of  pits,  mines,  Ax:. — As- 
sociation Journal,  Sept,,  18&8. 


CCMPARATIVE     MORTALITY     IN     FRANCE, 

England  and  Prussia. — In  France,  the 
annual  mortalitjr  is  1  in  42;  in  England,  1 
in  45,  in  Rrussia,  1  in  38;  in  Austria,  1 
in  33;  in  Russia,  1  in  28.  In  the  latter 
country,  the  mortality  to  100,000  living 
is  3590  annually ;  while  that  of  100,000 
living  in  England  is  2207.  In  most  of  the 
towns  of  Italv,  the  mortality  is  3  or  4  to 
per  100;  at  Naples,  to  100,000  living,  there 
are  4046  deaths  annually.  It  is  in  England, 
that,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  mor- 
tality is  less  than  in  all  the  civilized  States; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of 
mortality  in  her  manufacturing  towns.  It 
is  the  agricultural  districts  that  produces 
for  England  this  favorable  result,  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries. 


|)art  3.    tfMtonaL 

"THREE    MEDICAL     COLLEGES   IN 
CINCINNATI." 

On  Tuesday  night,  February  18th,  1854. 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  closing 
exercises  of  one  of  the  "three  medical  col- 
leges of  this  city,"  called  the  "Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  which 
was  held  at  Greenwood  Hall.  Prof.  A.  H. 
Baker,  President  of  the  Faculty,  made  a 
short  address  to  the  audience,  and  among 
the  startling  discoveries  which  he  announc- 
ed, was  the  fact  that  there  are  at  this  time 
"  Three  Medical  Colleges  in  Cincinnati." 
First  the  Ohio  Medical  College;  as  this 
school  was  old  enough  to  speak  for  itself 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to  it, 
more  than  to  inform  the  public  that  such 
an  institution  really  exists  at  this  time. 
Next  but  not  least  the,  "Miami  Medical 
College."  This  like  the  first,  although,  not 
so  old  was  doing  a  fine  business,  but  he  did 
not  tell  how  many  students  either  of  the 
above  or  in  fact  his  own  had.  We  inferred 
however,  that  they  had  several  and  perhaps 
more.  Next  came  his  own;  the  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  two  first  were  all 
right  ''this  was  righter"  and  judging  from 
the  President's  remarks,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  either  supposed  that  he 
could  easily  impose  upon  the  audience,  or 
that  he  has  been  wearing  leather  spectacles 
during  this  winter.     Anoth^  discovery 
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Proclaimed  is,  tliat  all  these  schools  are  in 
perfect  love  and  fellowship,  neither  regard- 
ing the  others  as  com^ietitors,  but  co  labor 
ers  in  the  common  cause,  and'as  having  ior 
their  object  the  elevation  of  the  profession 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  Now  Professor 
Baker  has  certainly  forgotten  the  late  row 
among  the  Doctors  of  this  city,  and  what 
was  said  by  them  at  that  time;  and  we  would 
ask  the  Professor,  how  many  of  the  Pro- 
fessors belonging  to  the  "Three  MedicalCol  • 
leges  of  Cincinnati,"  will  consult  with 
each  other?  Such  Buncombe  is  good  argu- 
ment:— one  more  discovery — all  the  '*  Three 
Medical  Colleges"  teach  the  same  doctrine, 
(and  of  course  use  the  same  text  books,) 
and  are  governed  by  the  same  code  of  ethics, 
(we  wonder  what  code  governed  the  Doctors 
in  the  late  pitched  battle,)  and  that  neither 
of  the  "Three  Medical  Colleges"  is  Allo- 
pa thic.  Well ,  no  w ,  Professor,  we  shall  ha  ve 
to  help  you  out  with  this  last  announce 
ment,'  lest  you  may  claim  to  be  Eclectic. 
Prof.  John  Bell,  lat«  Professor,  in  his  in- 
troductory, delivered  before  the  students  ol 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  Nov.  4th,  1850, 
page  25,  says: 

«*  You  will  not  be  taught  bv  us,  either  in 
the  Hospital  or  College  (and  in  this  re.spect 
we  do  not  differ  from  our  professional  breth- 
ren in  other  places.)  exclusive  or  one-sided 
medicine.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  indoc- 
trinate you  with  Allopathy  alone,  still  less 
with  Homeopathy  or  Hydropthy  alone. 
Sometimes,  more  generally  inaeed  our  rem- 
edies will  be  given  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  disease,  by  inducing  a  series  of  actions 
antagonistic  to  those  which  constituted  its 
symptoms,  and  so  far,  we  are  allopathic 
practitioners.  Sometimes,  but  less  fre- 
quently than  in  the  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned, we  have  recourse  to  medicines,  or 
remedial  measures,  which  produce  effects 
seemingly  analogous  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  in  this  sense,  we  practice  ho- 
meopathically.  But  then  we  give,  in  all 
cases  where  we  profess  to  give  m^icine  at 
all,  appreciable  doses,  not  infinitesimal  and 
impossible  ones,  as  the  dilutions  of  homeo- 
pathy are.  The  virtues  of  water  for  drink 
in  health,  and  free  dilution  in  disease,  as 
well  as  for  external  use  by  bath,  douche 
and  fomentation,  ha  ve  been  familiar  to  every 
well-read  and  experienced  physician  long 
iK^fore  Preisnetz  and  Graffcnberg'were  ever 
heard  of     In  the  selection  of  remedies,  and 


the  study  of  their  precise  adaption  to  the 
stage,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  a  spirit  of 
Eclccticiam  has  always  been  invoked" 

Now  Prof.,  we  see  one  of  the  "Three  Med- 
ical Colleges"  professes  to  be  Allopathic, 
Hydropathic,  Homeopathic  and  Eclectic. 
Again,  if  you  all  teach  the  same  doctrine 
you  are  a  little  Eclectic;  but  we  suppose  you 
in  this  respect  to  be  much  like  an  old  min- 
ister who  was  very  unceremoniously  inter- 
rogated by  a  very  self-ccmceited  and  arro- 
gant young  minister  of  a  diti^rent  denom- 
ination. "Sir,  do  you  think  you  have  any 
religion?"  The  old  soldier  of  the  cross 
meekly  replied,  "not  enough  to  hurt  any 
body."  and  so  with  your  Eclecticism.  Now 
I  we  wish  you  to  have  all  the  ad  vantages  and 
popularity  arising  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  "Three  different  Medical  Colleges  of 
Cincinnati,"  and  for  the  special  benfit  of 
the  three  Medical  Colleges  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  your  doctrines  as  regards  the 
Practice.  Prof.  Eberle,  late  Prof,  of  Prac- 
tice in — (and  it  is  hard  to  tell  who  has  not 
been  late  Professor  in) — the  Ohio  Medical 
College  used  to  teach,  and  the  same  is  to 
be  found  in  his  work  on  Practice,  and  his 
Practice  of  Medicine  we  suppose  to  be  cme 
of  the  standard  text  books  of  the  <* Three 
Medical  Colleges,"  as  follows: 

"In  the  following  diseases,  Eberle  says: 

in  jaundice  of  infants,  "A  fourth  of  a 
grain  of  calomel  should  be  given  every  two 
or  three  hours."  6cc. 

In  Dysuria,  he  recommeds  "the  daily  use 
of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha. 

In  Dentition,  "A  small  Jportion  of  calo- 
mel should  be  given  every  third  or  fourth 
evening." 

In  Diabetes,  "Spirits  of  turpentine,  with 
an  occasional  mercurial  laxative." 

In  Ervsipelas  of  Infants  "One  of  the  first 
remedial  measures  is  a  grain  of  calomel." — 
He  also  recommends,  "mercurial  ointment, 
and  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate." 

In  Skin-bound,  "Calomel  in  union  with 
ipecacuanha." 

In  Ulcerations  of  the  Mouth,  "Small  doses 
of  calomel." 

In  Colic,  "Very  small  doses  of  calomel." 

In  Constipation,  "A  small  dose  of  calo- 
mel in  the  evening." 

In  Vomiting,  "Minute  doses  of  calomel 
and  ipecacuanha." 
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In  Dianhea,  whether  Feculent.  Billious, 
Mucous,  Chylous,  Lienteric,  or  chronic,  in 
all  "calomel/*  and  in  some** 'mercurial  oint- 
ment." 

In  Worms,  "Small  doses  of  calom«4,"  &c. 

in  Ophthalmia,  "calomel  and  ipecacu- 
anha." 

In  Cholera  Infantum,  "Purgative  doses  of 

Calomel." 

In  Remittent  Fever,  "Calomel"  is  given. 

In  Catarrhal  Fever,  "A  full  dose  of  cal- 
omel." 

In  Congestive  Catarrhal,  "A  full  dose  of 

calomel." 

In  acute  Bronchitis,  "Small  doses  of  Bo- 
rer's powders,  in  union  with  calomel." 

In  Plcuritis,  "An  efficient  dose  of  calo- 
mel with  rhubarb." 

In  Quinsy,  "Five  or  six  grains  of  calo- 
mel* 

In  Croop,  "Calomel  in  union  with  tartar 
emetic." 

In  Dropsy  in  the  Brain,  "An  efficient 
mercurial  ca thartic." 

In  Peritonitis,  "Small  doses  'of  calomel 
and  inecacuanha."  - 

In  Measles,  "Opium  and  calomel." 

In  Scarlet  Fever,  "A  brisk  mercurial 
purge,"  "Calomel  5,  10,  15  grains,"  and  a 
gargle,  "Calomel  grains  20,  lime  water  8 
ounces." 

In  Hooping  Cough,  "Calomel  in  minute 
quantities." 

In  Convulsions,  "Calomel  in  combination 
with  jalap." 

In  Infantile  EpOepsv,  "Small  doses  of  cal- 
omel." 

In  Carpopedal  Spasm,  'Calomel  and  jalan.' 

In  Chrome  Eruj^tive  Affections,  "Calo- 
mel and  calomel  ointment." 

Dr.  Oldshue  of  Pittsburgh,  an  eminent 

practical  physician,  says  that : 

"If  this  is  not  calomelizing  infants  with 
a  vengeance,  I  know  not  what  is ;  and  this 
is  the  geneml  view  every  thinking  mind 
must  take,  upon  perusing  that  work.  Can 
the  world  produce  a  more  perfect  system  of 
quackery  and  empiricism  than  this?  Cal- 
omel in  constipation,  as  well  as  looseness 
of  the  bowels.  Inflammations,  ulcerations, 
worms  and  sore  eyes.  Oh!  Science,  thou 
art  powerful,  that  by  the  same  means  thou 
oinst  cure  diseases  so  opposite  in  their  na- 
tuie.  And,  Oh!  Calomel,  thou  art  a  jewel, 
to  be  subservient  in  so  many  ills. 

Where  is  the  rational  man  that  will, 
knowingly,  submit  his  •"little  ones"  to 
such  mercurialism?  And  whexe  is  the 
''old  school"  practitioner  that  is  found  to 
discard  this  Uieir  text  book,  in  prescribing 
for  their  little  patients?    Ask  HSne  j^ysi- 


clans  if  they  prescribe  calomel  for  their 
own  families  when  ill,  or  take  it  them- 
selves when  afflicted,  and  if  honest,  ihey 
might  answer  like  an  old  calomelite  of  this 
city  did  the  same  question:  "Divil  the  bit 
ever  did  or  shall  enter  my  mouth."  And 
why?  Because  "of  the  modus  operandi 
of  mercury  we  know  nothing,  (says  their 
Dispensatory,)  except  that  it  probably  acts 
Uirough  the  medium  of  the  circulation, 
and  operates  by  substituting  its  own  pecu- 
liar action  for  that  of  the  disease."  And 
how?    Just  the  same  as  any  other  poison. 

A  person  laboring  under  bilious  fever, 
when  salivated,  has  no  longer  bilious  fever, 
but  mercurial  fever;  it  has  substituted  its 
own  peculiar  disease  in  the  stead,  the  same 
as  any  other  active  poison  would  do.  A 
person  laboring  under  any  disease,  by  tak- 
ing arsenic  in  sufficient  (quantity,  will  no 
longer  feel  the  effects  of  his  former  disease, 
but  the  poison;  the  arsenic,  like  the  calomel, 
subverts  the  former  disease,  by  substituting 
one,  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous,  and 
infinitely  more  lasting  in  its  torturing 
effects. 


This  is  the  "modus  operandi,"  or  mode  of 
cure  by  calomel,  and,  lest  a  portion  of  our 
readers  might  think  this  an  exaggerated 
view,  I  have  made  the  quotations  from 
their  own  works;  and  would  further  say, 
that  where  they  have  found  calomel  in- 
sufficient to  subvert  a  disease  "arsenic  is 
employed  with  encourafiing  success." — 
"Fowler's  Solution**  of  which,  has  become 
a  very  popular  remedy  in  some  diseases, 
among  the  "old  school."  Verily,  their 
practice  seems  like  the  Doctor's  who  for  all 
mild  diseases  would  endeavor  to  throw  the 
child  into  fits,  and  then  try  to  cure  the 
fits." 

As  we  are  taught  not  to  despise  the  day 
of  small  things,  we  must  say  to  Prof.  Baker 
and  the  "Three  Medical  Colleges," as  Uncle 
Toby  said  to  the  fly,  "  »  *  ♦  the 
world  is  large  enough  for  both  of  us,"  that 
is,  the  three  Medical  Colleges  and  one  Eclec- 
tic school. 

As  Prof.  Baker  has  been  so  constantly 
employed  this  winter,  that  he  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  or  if  its  having  been  ha 
opention,  we  invite  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  thru  times  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  Insti- 
tute  that  have  attended  6ofJi  the  Cincinnati 
and  Miami  Medical  GoUeges.  N. 
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SAD    CONFESSION    OF    AN    ALLO- 
PATHIST. 

Looking  over  some  late  numbers  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  our 
eye  fell  upon  a  very  remarkable  confession 
from  M.  M.  Rogers,  M.  D.  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  a  correspondent  of  that  paper.  He 
was  rebuking  a  recent  writer  in  the  same 
Journal,  for  a  very  bitter  invective  against 
"Empircisin,"  which  he  thought  "disclosed 
too  much  of  the  impatience  and  bitterness 
of  the  author  to  produce  any  salutary 
effect."  He  then  gave  an  item  of  his  own 
sad  experience,  when,  **in  then  charitable 
days,  he  foolishly  wrote  stiiart  invectives 
against  quackery,  and  vainly  hoped  to  ex- 
terminate it,"  adding  this,  as  the  result; — ^ 
"I  beat  heavy  blows  by  logic,  scathed  and 
blistered  by  irony,  tickled  by  wit,  burnt  by 
caustic,  and  pestered  by  perseverance — as  I 
thought.  My  reward  was  curses  from 
editors,  sneers  from  cri.ics,  contempt  from 
quack  proselytes,  haired  from  quacks,  and 
a  poor  living  from  community! '  His  ex- 
perience taught  him  to  labor  honestly  for 
himself  and  let  other  people  alone. 

A  sad  confession  truly!  Yet  no  honest 
man  will  regret  a  recompense  of  that  kind 
inflicted,  with  such  a  result,  upon  a  very 
uncharitable,  conceited  and  sell  convicted 
dogmatist  of  the  profession.  Much  of 
that  which  is  condemned  by  s.uch  minds  as 
#m/iirici« ffi ^contains  the  soundest  elements 
of  medical  science.  It  surprises  us  that 
professional  men  claiming  to  be  progres- 
aive  and  solicitous  for  the  truth,  many  of 
whose  best  remedies  have  been  brought  into 
note  by  the  primary  experiments  of  some 
negro  or  old  woman,  in  domestic  practice, 
should  now  perse veringly  shut  their  eyes 
against  any  new  modes  of  treatment,  mere- 
ly because  these  happen  to  be  introduced 
by  a  class  denounced  as  em  pi  rics!  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  people  should  see,  edi- 
tors curse  and  critics  sneer  at,  such  incon- 
sistencies. Every  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  history  of  medicine  is  aware 
that  epiricism  formed  its  starting  point, 
and  hiis  been  its  nursing  mother  through 
all  ages.  *'Cut  and  try" — or  experiment 
until  experiments  verify  facts.  Will  any 
one  deny  thai  this  principle  has  given  to 
medicine  all  that  it  is  as  a  science?  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  experiments  too  have 
been  made  b/  a  class  now  denounced  as 
empirics.  Yet  these  are  spurned  and  dis- 
carded. Some  conceited  children  grow  so 
fast  as  to  disown  their  mothers!  A  better 
dav,  however,  is  a;ipT  curbing.  The  con- 
fession above  recorded  shows  it.  And  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  at  no  distant 
4ay,  a  sort  of  thanksgiving  gathering  should 
lake  place  at  the  old  maternal  homestead, 


wherein  we  and  our  somewhat  "stuck  up" 
professional  brothers  of  the  old  school 
practice,  may  shake  hands  in  the  presence 
of  our  common  mother! — Worcester  J&UT' 
nal  of  Medicine. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  seveial 
medical  gentlemen  in  this  city  who  have 
taken  the  same  course,  and  have  met  with 
the  same  result.  Why?  Because  that  which 
their  illiberal  minds  considered  ''empiri' 
cism"  was  truth,  and  notwithstanding  the 
community  appreciated  it  as  such,  they  still 
held  to  their  previous  opinions  and  acted 
accordingly,  and  then  because  they  "receiv- 
ed a  poor  living  from  the  community," 
they  cry  out  against  those  who  will  not 
peld  every  principle  and  opinion  of  their 
own  to  those  who  are  an  hundred  years 
behind  the  age.  The  present  condition  of 
the  Old  School  Colleges  of  this  city  clearly 
proves  this  fact.  N. 

TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  University  of 
Nashville,  composed  of  students  in  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures,  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  occasionally  inviting  distinguished  med- 
ical men  to  address  its  meetings,  which  are 
held  weekly,  in  December  last, one  of  the 
Professors  of  the  College,  well  known  for 
his  pleasant  satire,  accepted  an  invitation 
to  deliver  us  an  address  ridiculing  Quackery. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Society 
and  en  tire  Medical  Class,  to  furnish  us  copies 
of  his  amusing  Epic,  he  was  iuduced  to 
permit  us  to  have  a  few  copies  printed  foi 
our  special  ins[)ection,but  not  published. 

Whereas,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  South- 
em  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences,  purporting  to  be  published  in  this 
city,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
has  feeen  fit  in  his  wisdom  to  denounce  the 
address,  as  "  chiefly  characteristic  for  inde- 
cent expressions,  and  the  portrayal  of 
lascivious  scenery,  gross  obsceni  y,  lewd 
pictures,  and  filthy  imagery,  sufficient  to 
startle  the  gray  haired  in  venality^'  and 
further  intimates,  that  it  was  not  published 
'*  merely  to  evade  the  law  which  prohibits 
the  publication  of  obscene  books  and  pic- 
tures;' and  moreover,  declaring  **  that  this 
production,  more  fitted  to  repretent  the 
vilest  brothel,  than  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, demoralizing  to  students,  a  stigma  to 
the  College,  a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Nashville  Univerpi^y.  and 
that  the  present  class  are  willing  disciples.** 
Understanding  that  one  thousand  copies  of 
this  vile  slander  upon  us,  our  teachers,  and 
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College,  have  been  issued  for  gjeaeml  circu- 
lation, we  are  impelled,  by  the  first  law  ol 
nature,  to  hurl  back,  with  feelings  of  in- 
dignation, the  charges  thus  invidiously 
thrown  in  our  midst.    Therefore, 

Besolved,  1st.  That  the  Hudibrastic  re- 
presentations of  Quackery,  in  and  out  of  the 
Profession,  has  ever  been  considered  legiti- 
mate game  for  amusement,  and  has  only 
been  opposed  by  abettors  of  empiricism. 

Resolved,  2nd.  That  in  the  satirical  ad- 
dress delivered  before  our  body,  and,  at  our 
request,  printed,  there  was  no  indecency 
perpetrated,  no  immorality  was  committed. 
and  that  the  assertion,  ^'tbat  it  teaches 
obsoRnity,  venality,  and  licentiousness,"  is 
a  gross  perversion  of  truth. 

Kesolved,  3rd.  ,That    we    consider    the 
attack  thus  made  upon  the  Poem,  the  Facul 
tj,  and  Class,  uncalled  fcMr,  and  originating 
in  jealousy  and  malignant  feelings  towards 
tlie  University. 

Resolved,  4th.  That  whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  of  said  Editor,  his  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  the  immoral  influence 
the  address  is  likely  to  exert  itpon  the  class, 
are  Ule^timate;  and  so  far  from  taking  it 
as  *'  a  guide  at  the  bedside  of  tlieir  female 
patients,"  they  expect  to  have  no  further 
use  for  it  than  as  a  weapon  of  warfare 
against  Quacks  and  their  allies. 

Resolved,  5th.  That  we  regard  with 
feelings  of  contempt  the  epithets  of  our 
insignificant  slanderer,  and  that  we  call 
upon  his  fastidious  associates  for  instances 
01  immorality  and  licentiousness,  said  to 
be  taught  us ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  good 
citizens  of  Nashville  in  behalf  of  the  moral 
bearing  of  our  Professors,  and  our  own  con- 
duct during  our  sojourn  among  them. 

Resolved,  6th.  That  we  inquire  of  the 
ungenerotiB  Editor,  who,  we  believe,  has 
treacherousljr  sold  himself  to  a  certain 
clique  in  this  city,  (that  through  je^loiu^y 
has  ever  opposed  the  interest  of  this  School,) 
if  he  has  forgotten  the  many  special  acts  ot 
kindnes.s  conferred  upon  him  by  a  "Western 
Medical  Editor,"  and  if  his  mendaciou?^ 
article  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
paying  debts  of  gratitude. 

Resolved,  7th.  That  we  publish  to  the 
Profession,  that  the  ridiculous  article 
brought  forth  by  the  parturient  efforts  of 
this  ungrateful  Pigmy,  is  the  first  notire 
they  have  ever  given  of  the  exi-Jtence  of 
otiT  flourishing  Institution,  while  nearly 
every  other  Medical  Journal  has  markeil 
and  published  its  unprecedented  success. 

R»u>lved,  8th.  That  these  resolutions  be 
pub'isbed  in  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Med- 
icine. 

J.  D.  HILL,  Prtsidtnt. 

F.  M.BovoBand  W.  P.  Hra»,  Su^i^.  . 


Wishing  to  note  the  progress,  which  the 
brethren  are  making  towards  a  medical 
millenium,  we  have  copied  the  above  from 
the  Nashville  Medical  Journal,  which  shows 
plainly  that  progress  is  on  the  march  at  this 
lime.  This,  like  the  late  difficulty  in  this 
city  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Tom  0.  Edwards 
appears  to  be  only  a  "  difierence  of  opinions" 
between  the  *'  outs  and  the  ins"  and  unless 
a  more  unanimous  reconciliation  is  made  in 
Nashville  than  was  efife^^ted  in  Cincinnati 
it  will  prove  as  injurious  to  that  Echool  as 
the  schools  here.  Ol  course  we  have  great 
sympathy  for  all  of  them.  N. 

MEETING  OF  STUDENTS. 
EcUctic  Medical  HaU,  Cin'ti.,  Feb.  22,  '54. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  class  of  the  E.  M. 
Institute.  H.  H.  Lewis,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  C.  Cropper  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary. On  motion  a  committee  of  thiee 
consisting  of  Q.  V.  Williams,  H.  C.  Rice, 
and  Wm.  Beadle  was  appointed  to  draft 
resolu lions  evprethixe  oi  ile  sentiments  of 
ihe  class,  in  regard  to  the  private  lectures 
of  Prof's.  J.  King  and  J.  R.  Buchanan  in 
particular,  and  of  the  public  lectures  of 
tlie  fuculty  in  general. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  on 
the  23rd  of  February. 

Feb.  23d,  1654.  The  class  met  pursuant 
to  adj  urnment:  When  the  committee 
presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  class. 

Resolved,  That  Prof.  King  did  by  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  class,  consent  to 
deliver  a  course  of  private  lectures,  com- 
prehending his  views  in  regard  to  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  various  dis- 
eases, not  embraced  in  the  regular  course  of 
lectures  from  the  chair  he  fills  in  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Resolved,  That  his  course  of  lectures 
ha'i  been  entirely  satisfactory,  founded 
upon  scientific  principles,  the  truth  of 
which  is  fully  demonstrated  by  his  own 
success,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  others 
that  are  carrying  out  the  principles  of  his 
ieiching9,  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  to 
which  flesh  is  heir. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  unanimously  e»- 
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press  our  entire  satisfaction  with  his  course, 
and  liereby  tender  him  our  sincere  thanks 
for  his  kind  forbearance,  patient  persever- 
ance, and  untiring  industry,  which  have 
always  characterized  his  efforts  for  our 
advancement ;  and  whereas  accusation  has 
been  charged  upon  him  of  fleecing  students 
by  his  private  lectures,  thereby  implying 
stupidity  of  the  latter,  and  dishonesty  of 
the  former,  we  repudiate  the  charge  as  false, 
calumnious  and  base,  indicative  of  the  ma- 
levolence of  its  author,  and  we  hurl  our  ma- 
lignant contempt  upon  the  evil  inventor  of 
so  base  and  diabolical  calumny. 

Resolved,  That  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan 
did,  in  conaderation  of  a  solicitation  of 
the  class,  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Anthropology,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  various  new  and  important  discoveries; 
we  unanimously  accept  his  doctrines  as 
filling  a  great  vacuum  in  the  science,  as 
first  developed;  that  they  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  reason,  and  their  rationale 
is  incontestable,  that  his  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  Psychology  have  illust  rated  many 
parts  of  it  heretofore  veiled  in  darkness, 
and  enveloped  in  mysteiy ;  that  he  has  de- 
monstrated those  fads  beyond  question, 
that  were  regarded  by  others  as  wild  and 
visionary. 

Resolved,  That  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  kind  attention,  unwearied  zeal,  and 
invaluable  instructions  of  our  esteemed 
teacher,  and  tender  him  our  heartfelt  thanks 
and  desire  to  assure  him  of  our  sincere  re- 
spect and  continued  remembrance  of  his 
generous  and  valuable  instructions  which 
are  indicative  of,  and  could  be  offered  by 
none  other  than  a  philanthrophist,  and  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  cause  of  medical  re- 
form. 

Resolved,  That  Newton's  Clinic  Insti- 
tute, which  was  founded,  not  for  the  benefit 
that  might  accrue  from  it  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  but  alone  for  the  conveni- 
ence and  instruction  of  the  classes  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  entirely  unobjectiona- 
ble ;  that  during  the  session  we  have  had 
presented  to  us  a  great  variety  of  diseases, 
which  have  been  treated  succassfolly  by 


Prof.  Newton,  according  to  his  teachings, 
which  we  readily  subscribe  to  and  believe 
to  be  scientific  and  skillful ;  also  that  we 
have  had  a  variety  of  Surgical  Operations 
by  Prof.  Z.  Freeman,  that  have  sufficiently 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  practical  and 
skilful  Surgeon. 

Resolved,  That  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute of  Cincinnati,  youthful  but  gigantic, 
has  been  the  nucleus  around  which  has 
clustered  the  strength  of  medical  reform, 
and  which  now,  bids  defiance  to  its  antag- 
onist of  centurial  existence,  that  it  is  the 
institution  which  is  to  reflect  on  Europe  all 
the  knowledge  that  Ameri^  ever  bonowed 
from  that  source ;  that  the  present  Faculty 
are  men  of  untiring  industry,  and  uncon- 
querable energy  in  whose  breasts  is  kindled 
the  flame  of  medical  reform,  worthy,  effi- 
cient, and  enthusiastic ;  under  whose  teach- 
ings we  have  sat ;  whose  society  we  hare 
enjoyed;  and  have  b(«n  allowed  access  to 
the  stores  of  knowledge,  that  their  years 
of  toil  have  collected,  and  their  experience 
tested.  That  their  teachings  are  liberal  and 
scientific,  in  conformity  with  the  progres- 
sive age;  that  despite  the  malice  and 
calumny  that  have  been  hurled  against  the 
Institute,  it  will  stand  firm  and  unshaken, 
as  the  adamantine  rock,  and  will  continue 
to  increase  and  spread  until  it  shall  illumi- 
nate the  whole  medical  world  that  is  now 
mantled  in  comparative  obscurity. 

That  vre  are  ever  ready  and  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge her  as  our  Alma  Mater,  and 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  promote  and 
sustain  her  interest  to  the  utmost  of  our 
abilities. 

Resolved,  That  tliese  resolutions  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Editors  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Journal,  the  Herald  of  Health  and  New- 
ton's Express,  for  publication. 

H.  H.  LEWIS,  Ch'm. 

C.  Cropper,  Stc*y, 


'♦»♦  »' 


Spring  Course  of  Lectures. — It  will 
be  seen  from  the  announcement  on  the 
cover  that  the  Spring  course  of  Lectures 
will  commence,  at  theEclbctic  Institute,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  March.  The  prospect 
for  a  fall  atteadbnce  is  very  flattering.    N« 
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PUBLIC  COMMKNCKMENT 
OP  THE 

ECLECTIC    MEDICAL   INSTITUTE, 

AT  SMITH  &  NIXON'S  HALL. 

Satunlay  the  25th  dy  of  Febriuiry  was 
a  pro,id  day  for  [hf  frifiul-^  (  f  M'd'ra!  Re 
form  ill  Ciii' in!i;iii.  Tli-  Winter  iy'.-.  iou 
of  ih)  Ec\'C  ic  M  (Heal  h:-  'iiu^c  ierir:iiia- 
ted  by  I  he  nsiial  public  cxer^i.^'s.  oad  coii- 
feiiit);^;  the  degree  of  M.D.,  on  oidr.y-four 
caalidites.  This  \\v.  b'^lieve  is  I  lie  hirges: 
gradntiug  class  which  h:vsc\or  b.vn  pc.*u 
ill  Ciuciuiinti,  and  lar;^cly  t'\"cMs  ilu*  iium- 
ber.i  graluatpd  in  all  the  other  i:chools  of 
the  cliy  ir,^',ether. 

The  oc^at-ion  was  all  (hat  roa^d  be  de- 
sirtvd.  The  clas?  pr  vent-.'. I  u  b  .dy  of  \oinij: 
i.ioii  \\lHf*-e  general  finr  i»j  MMraiur  e'ici  eel 
the  tli"rrii);' (*  )irnn  ^nts  (>f  ilie  :^t»( 'a'.ors. 
The  iiitfl!!;;i*nt  nu'li  "V^c  ullcd  tb*  entire 
Hall  «nd  p,a!!ery  dou-e'y,  ar.d  ni.-inifc.^t- 
V  {  thoir  -ynipaihy  v.  i:h  thr  n.  < -i.  i  >n  by  fre- 
quent oiipre>.-ions  of  apj^'ai.-e.  T'lc  whole 
was  sc»t  off  to  th,»  b.^-t  ad.a.itage  by  the 
larg'^,  l>."^intiful  and  brilliantly  lighted  Hall, 
and  the  fine  music  of  tho  orch?stra  Alto- 
f;ether  it  was  the  m^»sl  re  ;;  rtable,  impos- 
ing and  brilliant  cornm'MiCi*i*ionl  wfiich  has 
b^*»n  witnes5«?d  in  Cinclniiiii,  .iiice  her 
in.nli.-al  schools  have  Ir  mi  in  cvlstence.and 
b  it  for  the  fart  th'it  {]\?.  WMt'/^r  was  rainy 
and  m  ullv  on  the  evtMiii"^  of  '\^  cxer-'i'-es. 
thv?  larj;!*  Hall  womM  Imv-^  Von  i  ijtircly  in- 
>ufTici»'nt  to  hf'Vl  the  rniWfW  aidltory. 
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it  is  evident  that  public A/ntimciii  ir- 
everywhere  changing.  For  sonip  yrars  j  a?t 
lije  public  exerr.ses  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
his 'i lute  have  presented  a  more  plcs^ing 
Sfectcc'c,  and  been  attended  by  larf;er  and 
more  sympathetic  audiences  than  those  of 
any  other  .school ;  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
lirst  time,  HunKerism  was  \ery  ilistinctly 
j.rtent,  and  manifested  itfclf  in  its  rwn 
cliaiac  eristic  stye.  A  ntnnber  of  the  stu- 
tleaJsof  'the  three  ni'^diral  collrres'*  of 
Cincinnati.  inanif<r*sted  their  liberality  and 
f;ood  breeding  by  a  foeb'e  hissins^,  wVcn- 
evcr  the  *'deGf»ni>j;:app'au5e''  of  ihe  audi- 
tory ^ave  token  of  their  approbation  of  thi: 
entin.ents  of  the  speakers.  This  w;.s  very 
api^ropriate.  It  is  well  known  that  tie 
sii'dents  of  the  Kch*otic  Med'cil  Insii.n'c 
wc  ca refill)  V  ins'rnr'ed  that  c  uirte-v  to  all. 
Low'.ver  deluded  .hoy  may  be,  is  n  ]Hu-:  «in 
)f  turir  prMfc-'.^-ioual  ethics,  and  that  ^hir 
•()itr:e>y  is  i.nil""rnj!y  practised.  A  mf-n* 
.U'coroiis  and  resitorifjl  body  of  voting  men 
cm  not  bo  found  in  any  coll('t;e  in  the  I'ni- 
t.l  Stales.  Nt)t  so  wldi  thotC  who  arc 
diillod  iii  bigotry  by  the  '*  three  vicdiccl  col- 
''ges.**  and  ta  i;Jit  to  exhibit  tho.ir  vulgari- 
ty by  insolence  and  contempt  against  all 
who  disagree  with  their  dogmas.  It  was 
but  the  natural  result  of  their  bigot  ted 
learhin.:  that  they  should  publicly  violate 
thoso  pDprie  ies  which  are  re-pec!eil  bn 
Ljont'em'Mi  —  and  that  Hnnkerism  shuuld 
th:!s  on  an  occasion  so  galling  to  its  pridv. 
reach  forth  its  p:tny,  half  ,  ••  Isiet^  haud  anri 
sketch  its  own  pn^lile.  Thi- '  i  r  i...  la  •(*. 
ho\vcVv?r,  scar  •••ly  di.sUwh*  I  ll  e  p  e  .-aai- 
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ness  of  ihe  occasion.     The  following  pro- 
granme  exhibit8  the  order  of  exercises : 

PROGRAMME 

Of  the  Commevcemekt  of  the  Eclectic 

Medical  Iwstitute,  Saturday 

Eyenino,  Feb.  20,  1854. 

1.  Music — Overture,  "Zampa,"  by  Her- 
old;  Columbian  Orchestra. 

2.  Prayer — ^Rev.  W.  P.  Strickland. 

3.  Music — Cavatina,  from  "Linda,"  by 
Donizetti;  Columbian  Orchestra. 

4.  Report — From  Dean  of  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute. 

5.  Mjsic— Echo  Polka,  by  JuUien;  Co- 
lumbian Orchestra. 

G.  Conferring  Degrees,  by  the  President; 
W.  P.  Strickland. 

7.  Music — American  National  Quadrille, 
by  Jullie  i;  Columbian  Orchestra. 

8.  Address— Prof.  J.  W.  Hoyt. 

9.  Music — Overture,  "Massaniello,"  by 
Aubar;  Columbian  Orchestra. 

10.  Valedictory— In  behalf  of  the  Grad- 
uates; T.  L.  Faulkner,  M.  D. 

1 1 .  Music — Air  from  *'Somnanibula,"  by 
Brlliiii:  Columbian  Orchestra. 

12.  Address  to  Graduates — Prof.  J.  R. 
Buchanan. 

13.  Mus'c — Gloken  Gallop;  Columbian 
Orchestra. 

Comviittu  of  Arrangements, —H.  C.  Rice, 
G.  R.  Benton,  A.  H.  Cable,  A.  Bailey, 
R.  W.  Geddes. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN. 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  reporting  that  the  past  session  of  the 
Institute  has  been  of  lemarkable  pros- 
perity and  harmony.  The  facilities  and  ac- 
aommodations  of  the  Institute  have  been 
greater  than  at  any  other  session  heretofore. 
The  means  of  clinical  instruction  in  the 
Clinical  amphitheater  connected  with  the 
Institu'e  have  been  highly  satisfectory, 
and  have  afforded  a  clear  demonstration  of 
the  superior  success  of  the  practice  (aught 
in  the  Institute. 

The  number  of  pupils  matriculated  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  session  has  been  226, 
and  the  number  of  the  preceding  spring 


session  was  75.  The  coming  spring  session 
will  probably  be  as  a  large  or  larger — thus 
yielding  an  annual  matriculation  of  over 
three  hundred  students. 

Of  those  who  have  received  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Institute,  the  Faculty  have 
found  eighty-four  worthy  to  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  de- 
gree will  be  conferred  this  evening  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trust»«s.  Four 
of  these  are  of  the  gentler  sex,  who  have 
long  been  known  as  the  most  faithful  and 
acceptable  attendants  at  the  bed  side  o<  the 
sick,  but  who  of  late  are  beginning  to  de- 
monstrate their  ability  to  serve  the  invalid, 
not  only  as  friends  and  nurses,  but  as  med- 
ical counsellors.  So  far  as  experience  has 
yet  tested  the  capacity  of  woman  in  this 
new  sphere,  the  result  is  favorable,  and  as 
regards  those  who  are  now  to  receive  the 
honors  of  the  Institute,  it  is  but  bare  jus- 
tice to  remark,  that  they  have  not  proved 
inferior  in  their  medical  scholarship  and 
attainments  to  those  of  the  hardier  sex. 
Here  as  well  as  elsewhere  the  capacities  of 
woman  have  been  honorably  demonstrated 
in  medical  study.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the 

Graduates    of  the  Winter  Session  of 

1853-&4. 
Anderson,  Samuel  Brooks,  Ohio. 
Armstrong,  Zaccheus,  Ohio. 
Bailey,  Abram,  Kentucky. 
Baily,  Mary  Malin,  New  York. 
Barber,  Lewis,  Ohio. 
Beadle,  William,  Ohio. 
Beachley,  Nathaniel  Jacob,  Pennsylvania. 
Bethea,  William  La urin,  Georgia. 
Barnes,  Orville  Julius,  Ohio. 
Benton,  George  Root,  Illinois. 
Blythe,  Baughman.  Ohio. 
Brown,  Zachariah  Cox,  Pennsylvania. 
Burdsall,  J.  S.,  Indiana, 
Burkitt,  Samuel,  Kentucky. 
Burke,  Francis  Noel,  Ireland. 
Cable,  Abram  H.,  Ohio. 
Carman,  John,  Ohio. 
Cleis,  Margaret;  Pennsylvania. 
Conway,  John,  Ohio. 
Coombs.  William  Franklin*  Kentucky. 
Coates,  Edmund  John,  Ohio. 
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Davis,  Jephtha,  Ohio. 

Dickinson,  Simeon,  Alabama. 

Dove,  Alpheus,  Virginia. 

Doyle,  John,  Missouri. 

Durant,  Joseph  Fuller,  Illinois, 

Ellis,  Jonatlmn  W.,  Indiana. 

Fans,  Michael,  Rentacky. 

Faulkner,  Thomas  Lamb,  Indiana, 

Fisher,  Wilson,  Illinois. 

Foote,  Thomas  Whiteside,  Dlinois. 

Fiease,  Solomon,  Ohio. 

Gans,  Oliv'er  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Gaiiiell,  Luther  Sylvester,  Tennessee. 

Geddes,  Kobert  Walker,  N.  Hampshire. 

Gibbs,  Geoige  Lundy,  Indiana. 

Guile tt,  Andrew,  Indiana. 

Holland,  Willis  Siddons,  Mssouri. 

Holmes,  Luther  C,  New  York. 

Ing,  Joseph  Henry,  Tennessee. 

Jacoby,  George  Thomas,  Pennsylvania. 

Jones,  Enoch  Pearson,  Indiana. 

Judd,  Harriet  Amelia,  Connecticut. 

Judge,  John  French,  Ohio. 

Kyle,  Samuel,  Ohio. 

Lane,  John  H.,  Ohio. 

Latta,  William  S.,  Ohio. 

Laws,  Ovid  S.,  Ohio. 

Leech,  Jerry,  Illinois. 

Lewis,  Henry  H.,  Kentucky, 

Long,  George,  Ohio. 

Mauney,  CJeorge  Rush,  Arkansas. 

Mershon,  Elias  H.,  Kentucky. 

Monahan,  Isaac  Thomas,  Ohio. 

Myers,  Henry  A.,  Pennsylvania. 

McKinney,  Archibald,  Ohio. 

Neely,  Levi  H.,  Ohio. 

Vewman,  Lane  L.,  Michigan. 

Payne,  William  Wesley,  Michigan. 

Pearce,  (George  Charlton,  Ohio. 
Rice,  Henry  Clinton,  Ohio. 
Roe,  James,  Kentucky. 
Rumsey,  Julia,  New  York. 
Short,  Wesley,  Indiana. 
Bhultz,  Francis  Asbury,  Indiana. 
Smiley,  James,  Ohio. 
Smith,  James  Alexander,  Iowa. 
Stearns,  Elias  Phinney,  Indiana. 
Stick,  Jesse,  Pennsylvania. 
Stuve,  Bernard,  Missouri. 
Sullivan,  UlysBes  Taylor,  Kentucky. 
Sw«n,  Groevenor,  New  York. 


Sorber,  Jacob  L.,  Kentucky. 
Turrentine,  Joel,  Alabama. 
Walker,  Edward,  Indiana. 
Wilkerson,  William  North,  Tenncseee. 
Wilson,  Richard  M.,  Michigan. 
Wiley,  John  Huston,  Indiana. 
Woolley,  Edward,  Indiana. 
Work,  Samuel  L.,  Indiana. 
Wright,  William  £.  H.,  Mississippi. 
Wonsetler,  Gideon,  Ohio. 
Wuist,  Jacob  Frederick,  Ohio. 
Yeagly,  Andrew,  Pennsylvania. 

HONOR  AS  Y  DEGBEES. 

Campbell,  A.  S.,  Mississippi. 

Gamble,  William  J.,  Pennsylvania. 

Massie,  J.  Cam.,  Texas. 

Poor,  John  Slavens,  Kentucky. 

The  ceremony  of  conferring  degrees  was 
performed  in  groups.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  class  were  arranged  in  eight  companies 
of  ten  each,  and  each  company  being  called 
up  separately,  the  degree  was  conferred  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Strickland  in  the  regular  form, 
*'  Auetoritatc  nobis  commisaa"  &c.,  ending 
with  the  words  **exanimo  donamsscJ*  The 
four  lady  graduates  received  the  degree  last 
in  a  distinct  company. 

PROFESSOR  HOTT'S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Gbadua- 

TING  Class: 

Having  just  completed  a  four  month's 
course  of  arduous  study,  you  are  about  t« 
go  forth  from  the  halls  of  science  to  mingle 
with  the  busy  world,  to  receive  its  burthea 
of  duties  and  join  in  its  strife;  and  since 
many  of  you  go,  not  to  return,  it  seems  fit 
that,  as  those  to  whose  teaching  you  have 
so  long,  patiently  and  attentively  listened, 
we  should  address  to  you  a  few  congratula- 
tory, and,  if  you  will  suffer  it — advisory 
words. 

Congmtulatory,  because  to  you  and  your 
friends  this  hour  has  come  laden  with  the 
fruition  of  long* cherished,  and  tlie  beauti- 
ful buddings  of  new-springing  hopes>— 
advisory,  because,  although  you,  have  ac- 
complished much,  through  patient  study 
and  thorougb  collie  discipline  to  fit  your- 
selves for  the  great  dnma  in  which  i|b 
have  a  common  pnrt,  there  lemaina  m  i^, 
almost  everything  yet  to  be  done. 
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Your  iatellectual  and  moral  energies — 
your  wisdom  and  your  virtue  abide  a  fiery 
trial — may  they  pass  it  unscathed. 

As  you  have  earnestly  and  wonderingly 
looked  out  into  the  material  universe,  you 
have  been  struck,  aye,  thrilled,  enraptured 
and  enlarged  by  contemplation  of  the  order 
and  harmony,  beauty  and  majesty  of  physi- 
cil  law.  You  have  sesn  nature  through 
her  sublime  forces  ,  marshalling  her  ele- 
ments for  earth,  and  air,  and  water — for 
the  l»eautiful  crystal  and  the  mountain 
range;  for  the  delicate  blue-bell  and  the  giant 
oak;  for  the  tiny  insect,  and  the  godlike 
man — and  ally  with  a  perfection  of  form 
which  bailies  human  skillandadefiniteness 
of  proportion  which  challenges  the  most 
refined  mathematics. 

With  ravished  ear  you  have  listened  alike 
to^ihe  song  of  atoms  and  the  "music  of  the 
spheres."  Thus  the  chance  of  the  ignorant 
world  has  met  with  deserving  contempt, 
and  harmonious,  determinate  law  with  a 
joyous  recognition. 

And  this  law  of  the  Almighty  is  every- 
where, controlling  the  phenomena  of  the 
inorganic  world,  of  vitality  and  mor- 
bidity, and  the  yet  higher  phenomena  of  thr. 

80uL 

Wonderful  is  the  advent  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  sublime  may  be  his  mortal  career, 
and  glorious  his  future.  But  he  must  not 
forget  that  he  is  to  b?come  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune — that  upon  himself  de- 
pends whether  he  lead  a  manly  life  of  heroic 
effort,  and  in  the  end  win  immortality,  or 
sitting  down  in  inglorious  case,  in  the  end 
of  life  go  down  to  oblivion  like  the  beasts 
that  perish. 

To  many  of  you  this  is  the  most  inter- 
esting period  of  life, — this  the  hour  from 
which  you  will  date  yonr  life  of  labor — of 
blessing,  or  of  cursing  to  the  world. 

In  view  of  this,  let  us  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments In  examining  some  of  the  dements  of 
success. 

These  for  convenience  1  will  consider 
under  two  general  heads — the  scientific  and 
ethical. 

To  h2  a  true  man  of  science ;  how  bliss 
ful  the  being,  bow  glorious  the  result! 


Man  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  he  may,  if  he  will,  make  him- 
self scarcely  inferior  in  intelligence;  and  he 
is  never  so  really  godlike  as  when  he  sub* 
jects  to  his  sway  the  majestic  laws  which 
God  has  made  for  the  coBtiol  of  his  limit- 
less universe,  when  he  seats  himself  among 
the  clouds,  or  rides  upon  the  storoi;  makes 
the  lightning  his  errand-goer,  and  the  tem- 
pest his  messenger  of  mercy;  when  he 
laughs  at  the  power  of  disease,  and  defies 
the  monster  Death. 

''  True,"  says  one, ''  but  this  is  most  diffi- 
cult-^seemingly  impossible.  How  am  1  to 
become  this  true  man  of  science." 

First,  there  must  b2 an  earnest  seeking,  a 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  knowledge,  a 
deep  genuine  love  of  the  truth  for  truth's 
sake. 

Nature  is  not  mean  and  miserly,  demand- 
ing exorbitant  prices,  and  with  tenacious 
avaiice  grasping  lier  stores  lest  they  escape 
her.  No,  her  great  heart  is  frank,  and  tlirobs 
with  the  largest  and  purest  benevolence. — 
With  earnest  entreaties  she  invites  yon  to 
her  feasts  of  fatness,  and  with  her  own 
hand,  ofiers  you  her  jewelled  diadems.  And 
oh,  how  her  vast  temple  echoes  with  the 
glad  notes  of  her  rejoicing,  when  even  one 
kingly  soul  kneels  at  her  altar  to  receive 
coronation! 

Aye,  the  angels  of  God  shout  for  joy 
when  the  man  of  ge7iiv^  comes  to  the  earth; 
the  man  w^ho  stops  not,  either  in  the  outer 
or  the  inner  court,  but  boldly  demanding 
the  keys  and  declaring  the  right,  dares  to 
press  Into  the  holiest  of  holies. 

Hence,  1  have  thought  tlje  twenty-fifth  of 
December.  1042.  a  glad  day  in  the  universe 
of  God.  Then  all  nature  clapped  her  hands 
with  wildest  joy--the.n  the  *'mubic  of  the 
j^^heras"  for  the  second  time  on  that  day  and 
that  month  became  a  louder,  sweeter  an  them 
of  praib'e,  the  stars  trimmed  anew  their 
glorious,  beauteous  lamps — the  maddest 
comets  became  orderly — and  the  meteors 
danced  to  a  sacred  song,  for  a  Newton  was 
born! 

Nature  had  longed,  as  she  alwav.s  longs 
for  a  man  whose  asking  should  be  how  and 
ic/iy,  not  simply  what  and  wiicre  and  wJicn, 
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She  had  long  been  looking  outforantnspir^ 
man — a  man  whose  research  might  fathom 
her  mysteries — a  man  to  whom  mathemati- 
cal  tralbs  should  become  the  basis  of  scien- 
tific inspiration ;  for  these  are  thie  i^ure  in- 
tellectualitiea  of  all  created  beings,  and 
have  their  life,  therefore,  in  God. 

Those  pure  and  incorruptiible  formulas 
which  already  were  before  the  world  was, 
and  will  ever  be  afCerit,  governing  through- 
out all  time  and  space — ^being,  as  it  were, 
an  integral  part  of  God,  put  the  mathejna- 
tician  in  direct  communion  with  the  Divine 
Thought,  and  to  the  restless,  discordant 
world,  he  says,  *'  Let  us  be  silent,  we  shall 
bear  the  murmur  of  the  God*s." 

And  again,  there  must  be  the  utmost 
importunity  of  asking,  together  with  a 
promptnesa  to  detect  the  most  delicate  re- 
lations and  analogies.  Herein  was  the 
secret  of  Kepler's  success  :< — 

"  Figures  pleased  me,"  he  says,  **  as  being 
quantities  and  as  having  existed  before  the 
heavens  were." 

Therefore  he  expected  to  find  the  heavens 
included    under   geometric   figures.    Half 
mad  with  prophetic  feeling  he  is  repiesentt-d 
as  going  up  among  the  stars,  *' praying, 
joking  and  experimenting  together,  trying 
on  his  formulas  to  see  how  they  will  fit, 
and  scolding  the  obstinacy  of  the  heavens 
when  they  will  not" — returning  again  to 
make  another  trial,  and  enduring  labors 
which,  if  done  without  the  spiilt  of  in- 
spiration would  have  crushed  any  mortal ; 
till  at  last,  bdiold!  his  prophetic  formula 
settles  into  place!  the  heavens  acknowledge 
it,  and  in  holy  phrenzy  he  exclaims,  *'  what 
I  prophesied  two  and  twenty  years  ago,  as 
soon  as  I  discovered  the  five  solids  among 
the  heavenly  orbits — what  I  believed  before 
I  saw  Ptolemy's  Harmonics — that  for  which 
I  joined  Tycho  Brahe,  I  have  brought  to 
light!    It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  I 
caught    the   first  glimpse  of  light ;  three 
months  since  the  dawn;  a  few  days  since 
the  unveiled  son,  most  admirable  to  gaze 
on,  burst  out  upon  me!    Nothing  holds  me; 
I  indulge  my  sacred  frenzy;  I  triumph  over 
mankind !    The  die  is  cast ;  the  book  is 
written — to  be  read  either  nowor  by  pos- 


terity; I  care  not  which.  It  may  well 
wait  a  centurv  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  been 
waiting  six  thousand  years  for  un  obEcr- 


ver. 


n 


What  a  glorious  spectacle  is  here — a 
noble,  enthusiastic,  divinely — ^gifted  man, 
running  to  and  fro  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  importunately  knocking  at  every  door 
of  knowledge,  and  so  earnestly,  authorita- 
tively; and  patience-wearyingly  demanding 
of  Nature  her  secrects,  that  had  she  not 
been  willing,  slie  had  been  compelled  to 
make  him  her  confident!  Let  the  stars  be 
the  record  of  his  triumph,  anA  their  pure 
light,  a  halo  about  him  forever ! 

But  these,  and  like  illustrious  examples 
were  lovers  of  one  science — worshippers  at 
the  shrine  of  Astronomy  and  Natural 
Philosophy — sciences  worthy  the  devotion 
of  the  noblest  intellects  of  any  age.  Thera 
must  not,  however,  be  a  limitation  of  the 
soul  in  its  devotion  to  any  particular  terri- 
tory of  truth — not  a  special  loving  only, 
but  a  universal  loving  of  which  all  special- 
ities are  but  necessary  parts. 

I  love  the  soul  whose  longings  after 
Truth  and  Right  are  not  only  sincere,  earnest 
and  importunate,  but  also  comprehensive, 
perennicd,  infinite — the  man  of  true  nobili* 
ty,  who  will  allow  of  no  prescription,  and 
who  is  intimidated  and  restrained  by  no 
proscription — who,  when  the  names  of 
great  leaders  are  sounded  in  his  ears,  and 
the  words,  "  Lo,  here,  this  is  the  only  true 
path,  walk  thou  in  it,"  replies  with  proper 
modesty  and  reverence,  and  yet  with  be- 
coming manhood,  I  too  am  a  man,  not 
simply  BL  pathwalJur,  but  a  walker  every- 
tohere — ^yielding  myself  up  to  no  indica- 
tions but  the  finger  of  God !  Of  such  there 
is  a  goodly  number  on  the  earth ;  but  by 
fiir  the  greater  number  are  not  such. 

Ever  since  the  world  began,  there  has 
been  discoverable,  deep  down  in  the  consti- 
tution of  man  an  irreconcilable  antago- 
nism, and  it  is  an  account  of  the  fierce  war- 
fare growing  therefrom,  that  is  the  subject 
of  all  history. 

In  the  fable  ol  Uranus  and  Saturn,  we 
have  personified  the  two  great  principles 
which  have  ever  been  at  war, — the  one  to 
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establish  despotism  and  consequent  slavery 
-—the  other  to  crush  monarchy,  aristocracy 
and  hierarchy,  and  establish  therefor  in- 
dependence and  equality  of  rights!  One 
lies  wrapped  up  in  the  sombre,  musty  gar- 
ments of  the  past — ^the  other,  unsatisfied, 
with  an  inborn,  resistless  energy,  strides  on, 
if  possible,  to  anticipate  the  future.  One 
satisfiedly  pours  over  the  book  of  memory, 
the  other  with  clear,  fine  intuition  pene- 
trates the  separating  veil,  and  with  the 
tongue  of  prophecy,  heralds  the  things  of 
coming  years.  One  fondly  clings  to  what 
has  been, — the  other,  lured  on  by  Hope, 
gladly  leaves  the  dull  monotonous  past,  and 
with  irrepressible  energy,  rushes  forward  to 
know  what  shall  be. 

The  first  we  call  Conservatism,  the  other 
Radicalism. 

The  one  is  a  restraining, — the  other  a 
propulsive  force — conservatism  acknowl- 
edges a  necessity  which  cannot  be  overcome, 
voluntarily  assumes  the  immense  burden  of 
the  world*s  folly  and  weaknesses — denies 
the  possibility  of  absolute  Good — stands  m 
mans  limitations.  Reform  rises  superior 
to  every  obstacle,  is  ever  attacking,  trium- 
phant, and  stands  on  man's  power  and  in- 
disputable  infinitude.  Conservatism  seeks 
its  own  comfort — Reform  scorns  all  ease  and 
boldly  cries  "where  is  the  Truth?" 

Conservatism  entrenches  itself  in  im- 
mense redoubts,  with  its  mountain  front, 
and  rear  and  fiank,and  its  wide,  bottomless 
trenches — plants  its  standard  on  every  foot 
of  the  earth,  and  turns  its  thundering  bat- 
teries against  every  assailant  or  even  silent 
denier  of  its  authority.  Reform,  with  an 
unconquerable  spirit,  loving  the  Right  and 
aiming  at  the  utter  demolition  of  every 
wrom;,  scales  the  towering  bulwarks,  cleaves 
down  the  flag  of  Error  and  Despotism,  and 
triumphantly  raises  in  its  stead,  the  banner 
of  Truth  2^d,  Freedom ! 

Dionysius  and  Nero,  with  their  antipodes 
have  long  since  gone  from  the  earth ;  but 
the  antagonisms  which  they  represented 
have  not  gone  with  them. 

Alas !  how  slow  are  men  to  learn  wisdom. 
Like  the  power  of  Saturn  it  has  i  ts  unceasing 
ebb  and  flow — to  day,  the  mob  cries,  "away 


with  him, — it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live,*' 
and  to  morrow  the  same  rabble  will  be 
found  weeping  at  the  sepulchre  of  the 
slain.  Let  us  learn  to  hate  that  kind  of 
conservatism  which  says  to  all  innovation, 
under  whatever  form  it  may  come,  "  away, 
the  old  truth  is  all  true  and  ail  the  truth.*' 

But  we  will  not  despair ;  in  the  darkest 
night  as  well  as  in  the  brightest  noon,  the 
Grood  and  the  True  just  as  surely  exist, 
though  they  have  thtsir  root  in  an  invisible 
reality. 

The  times,  however  dark, are  the  recepta- 
cle in  which  the  Past  leaves  its  history;  the 
forest  and  quarry  out  of  which  the  genius  of 
to  day  builds  up  the  more  glorious  Future. 
We  know  not  what  new  fields  we  are  en- 
tering what  greater  duties  will  claim  our 
attention  to  morrow.  But  without  caring 
to  know  this,  let  us  now  faithfully  culti- 
vate those  which  we  already  occupy,  and 
nobly  perform  those  duties  already  incum- 
bent. Let  us  have  an  unwavering  faith  in 
Qod.  To  day,  as  ever,  the  great  parties  of 
the  Past  and  Future  divide  society,  and  it 
is  ours  to  make  a  dioioe. — ^Whether  we  will 
join  with  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
those  who  accept  church  and  state  and 
science  from  the  past  generation,  and  ground 
ourselves  alone  on  the  argument  of  posses- 
sion— ^rely  not  on  the  intellect  but  on  in- 
stinct; blind  ourselves  with  the  brute  forces 
of  nature,  or  unite  ourselves  with  the  Pro- 
greasivcB,  whose  gratitude  is  for  the  Past, 
and  hope  in  the  Future  dindihttnfinitude  of 
man! 

But,  however,  correct  may  be  our  choice 
•-however  sincere  our  devotion  to  the  Beau- 
tiful and  True,  we  cannot,  if  we  are  really 
priests  of  science,  offer  sacrifice  for  our- 
selves only,  but  for  the  entire  world, — ^we 
cannot,  in  the  brief  period  of  our  lives,  and 
with  our  limited  means,  accomplish  all 
that  we  could,  had  we  the  world's  co-opera- 
tion, and  if  we  might,  yet  a  pure  benevo- 
lence and  genuine  philanthropy,  would 
scom  to  do  it. 

In  our  love  for  our  race,  we  desire  for  it 
an  elevation  equal  to  that  on  which  we  sup- 
pose ourselves  to  stand.  And  here  is  a 
labor  more  than  Herculean ;  for,  the  law  of 
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"action  and  xe-action"  is  as  true  of  mind 
as  of  matter,  and  the  force  which  is  propul- 
sive to  some  is  repulsive  to  others.  Hence 
progression  and  retrogression  are  simulta- 
neous, and  the  necessary  concomitants  of 
every  action — reference  of  course  being  had 
to  the  immediate  results  of  minor  laws, 
which  are  subsidiary,  not  exceptions,  to 
that  jnore  comprehensive  law,  whose  final 
action  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
appliid. 

The  mind,  too,  has  its  **  via  inertia,*'  and 
at  times  requires  a  master  dynamatist  to  give 
it  a  pro-impulse,  ex^cept  at  such  times  as 
great  masses  of  mind  are  in  equipoise, 
when  there  is  needed  but  the  weight  of 
some  giant  intellect  to  carry  them,  with  an 
overwhelming  force  in  the  direction  either 
of  wrong  or  of  right. 

On  such  a  pivot  rested  the  fate  of  France; 
when  the  eloquent  words  of  Tallien,  like  an 
electric  spark,  inflamed  the  Convention,  and 
raised  throughout  the  nation,  the  contagious 
shoot,  ''AbaaU  Tyrant !  Vive  la  Repub- 
liquer — a  moment  sufficing  to  transform  a 
band  of  ruthless  murderers  into  an  army  of 
patriots,  capable  of  even  the  noblest  deeds ! 
And  the  present  is  not  unlike  that  period, 
and  its  revolutionary  indications  mark  it 
as  the  time  when  the  genuine  loving  and 
the  noble  daring  of  a  few  moral  heroes  may 
give  thfi  world  such  an  impt^tus  in  the  way 
of  progress  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive. 
Almost  every  gale  that  sweeps  the  Atlantic 
comes  to  our  ears  freighted  ifiith  the  free- 
dom-cry of  revolters  and  the  despairing 
wail  of  the  vanquished !  But,  alas !  too 
often  the  shout  and  the  wail  are  uttered  by 
the  sa  me  voice.  Yet,  courage,  ye  strugglers 
foT  freedom !  God  loves  the  brave. 

*^  Truth  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers!'' 

Te  may  be  fettered,  but  your  eons  shall 
be  fre3,  and  yours  the  cherished  names  of  all 
coming  generations. 

Crumbling  thrones  and  quivering  scep- 
tres are  the  heralds  of  a  glorious  era,  when 
heaven -born  freedom  shall  mantle  the  whole 
earth  with  perfect  peace,  and  purest  happi- 
ness, and  the  tree  of  liberty  spread  its  gold- 
en bninches  to  the  utmost  bounds.    Then 


shall  the  nations  as  the  lambs  of  our  flock 
lie  down  under  its  shade,  and  no  note  of 
jarring  discord  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
that  universal  song  of  triumph — AUelulia, 
iiUelulia!  The  Lord  God.  Omnipotent 
reigneth ! 

Nor  will  the  result  of  these  mighty  Eu- 
ropean convulsions,  these  noble,  heroic 
stragglings  for  freedom;  these  earnest,  anx- 
ious, and  protracted  stretchings  after  the 
glorious  life-giving  light  of  truth  be  exclu- 
sively political.  Nay,  they  have  a  higher, 
a  loftier  aim  than  the  simple  riddance  of 
an  oppressive  land  aristocracy  and  physi- 
cal despotism.  They  are  not  battlings  for 
purses'  sake  but  for  consciences*  sake. 

They  are  stragglings  (and  in  some  instan- 
ces at  least,  intelligent,)  for  the  infinite, 
divine  nature  of  Right : — not  the  impulse- 
of  a  purely  mechanical, — but  the  Titan 
movement  of  an  irresistable  dynamic  force 
— piling  mountain  on  mountain,  that  its 
subjects  may  mount  up  to  the  heaven  of 
truth !  And  this  spirit  of  Reform,  this  whirl- 
wind rush  of  progression,  this  tyranny-des- 
troying fire  of  democracy,  by  the  power  of 
omnipotent  sympathy  is  kindling  its  flames 
in  every  land;  and  men  of  faith  already 
hail  the  glorious  day,  when  clogging  Con^ 
servatism  shall  yield  to  enlightened  and  ju- 
dicious Radicalism — when  restrictive  big- 
otry and  proscriptive  despotism  shall  fur- 
nish the  tombstone  irom  which,  as  her 
rostram,  Universal  liberalism  shall  pro- 
claim the  truth  as  it  is,  to  an  eager  world ! 

Already  there  are  occurring  revolutions 
in  science;  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  new 
and  important  developments  are  being 
made ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  such  revolu- 
tions are  impossible,  since  science  is  but 
the  expression  of  their  existence  and  the 
modna  operandi  of  certain  great  fixed  laws, 
— the  voice  of  God  to  man,  giving  him 
knowledge  of  things  as  unchanging  as  his 
own  immutable  nature. 

But  we  are  not  permitted  to  stand  as 
spectators  of  the  grand  pageant  which  the 
present  exhibits  in  its  upheavings  and  migh- 
ty revolutions :  We  are  parties  also,  and 
have  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be  eva- 
I  ded.    Let  us  then  only  inactively  observe 
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sufficiently  long  to  distinguish  semblances 
from  realiliss,  to  the  end  that  we  may  play  a 
manly  part.  I  would  have  you  neither  rush 
madly  on  in  a  blind  radicalism,  nor  yet  re- 
main shackled  by  a  clogging  conservatism. 
Nature  teaches  the  necessity  of  combining 
the  two.  For  while  change*,  is  written  eve- 
ry where;  while  astronomy  teaches,  that 
in  the  great  masses  of  matter  composing 
the  infinite  series  of  planets  and  falsely 
called  fixed  stars,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute,  rest;  bat  that  change  succeeds 
change  in  their  ever  recurring  and  oft -re- 
peated revolutions,  and  that  whole  systems 
and  central  suns  with  revolving  satellites 
are  ever  hurrying  away  with  inconceivable 
yolocity  through  the  regions  of  boundless 
4pace;  and  while  Geology  and  Chemistry 
teich  us  thai  change  too  is  written  in  un- 
mistakable characters — often  in  burning 
letters  of  volcanic  fire,  on  those  emblems 
of  stability — huge  mountains  of  metal  and 
sto.ie  —  nature  gives  not  the  crown  of 
her  approbation  to  either  of  these  change- 
producing  forces,  bat  rather  to  the  beauti- 
ful results  of  the  combination  of  the  chang- 
ing and  prcacrving  forces.  The  giant  forest 
tree  delights  us,  and  we  say,  **  here  is  an 
emblem  of  growth — of  progress."  But  the 
growth  13  only  of  the  new  green  leaves  and 
outside  layer  of  soft  wood,  while  the  solid, 
columnar  trunk,  lifting  its  enormous  weight 
of  wood  and  foliage  into  the  air  above  us, 
and  standing  with  its  strong  arms  against 
the  storms  of  centuries,  is  the  product  of 
long  forgotten  years.  Then  we  will  be 
sufficiently  conservative  not  to  despise  the 
past — since,  as  some  one  has  beautifully 
said,  the  contest  between  it  and  the  Future 
is  but  one  between  Divinity  departing  and 
Divinity  entering,  and  sufficiently  radical 
to  erer  build  new  and  improved  structures 
on  the  l»road  foundations  which  the  depart- 
ing Divinity  has  left  for  us.  Thus  prepar- 
ed to  labor  philosophically,  we  may  prom- 
ise ourselves  abundant  success. 

And  with  our  fitld  for  action,  how  vast 
is  our  responsibility,  and  how  great  will 
be  the  forfeiture  if  we  fail  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  oar  own  time  and  country.  For, 
since  America  has  be3n  the  first  to  lead  the 


world  in  great  political  reforms — building 
for  herself  a  government  unequalled  for  the 
breadth  and  stability  of  its  foundations; 
so  too,  in  her  arts,  literature  and  science, 
must  she  lead  the  world  and  become  as  a 
beacon  light  on  the  shore  of  time,  sending 
her  pure  rays  into  all  space,  that  all  places, 
the  m«)st  remote  and  most  benighted,  may 
yet  hail  the  brightness  of  her  radiance. 

But  somehow  that  same  tendency  to 
sectarianism  which  is  found  in  politics  and 
religion,  is  found  also  in  science.  That 
pride  of  opinion  which  loves  self  and  hates 
opposing,  unpromising  and  uncompromis- 
ing truth  is  yet  abroad  in  the  earth,  blind- 
ing the  race  and  stopping  the  mouths  of 
her  heaven-inspired  prophets.  But  here 
and  there  rise^  up  some  Nathan  or  Elijah, 
who?e  will  it  is  to  speak,  and  whose  cour- 
age gives  them  to  speak  the  truth.  0,  that 
the  number  of  such  were  co-equal  with  the 
number  of  those  who  stand  in  the  ranks  of 
science.  But  let  us  take  couragp,  the  num- 
ber of  those  heroes  is  rapidly  increasing. 
But  hitherto  the  priests  of  iEs<:ulapiu8  have 
followed  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts  and 
must  needs  purify  themselves  before  putting 
on  their  sacredotal  robes,  and  piesuming 
to  n>ad  the  law  for  themselves  and  to  the 
world ;  for  true  knowledge  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  he  alone  ma;  expect  to 
acquire  it  who  loves  truth  for  truth's 
sake. 

Medical  science  has  hitherto  been  an 
imaginary  something,  sprin^ng  up  from 
a  distorted  vision— a  chimera  of  the  brain— 
a  very  chaos,  and  nothing  can  ever  be  accom- 
plished by  way  of  reducing  it  to  order, 
until  vain  speculation  and  a  priori  reason- 
ing yield  to  careful  observation,  rigid  ex- 
periment and  logical  deduction.  Facts  and 
truths  should  make  theories  and  not  theor- 
ies coin  facts. 

And  here,  let  us  thank  God  that  such  a 
course  is  being  intelligently  pursued — that 
the  day-star  of  truth  has  arisen — glorious 
presager  of  the  meridian  sun,— that  the 
world  is  being  emancipated  from  the  cruel 
thraldom  of  centuries,  bursting  its  fetters 
and  going  forth  from  the  dark  caverns  of 
superstition  and  ignorance   to  greet   that 
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sun  at  his  coming,  and  shall  we  be  the  last 
to  dreg  ourselves  forth  when  it  shall  have 
become  noon?  No!  rather  let  us  be  the 
first  to  scale  the  mountains  of  Error  and 
bask  in  his  rediant,  life-giving  beams. 

Medical  despotism  is,  I  believe  in  its 
last  throes;  and  while  I  detest,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  the  mighty  and  long- 
protracted  efforts  of  oppression,  with  pro- 
phetic eye,  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  Truth  and  Right  will  reign  trinm- 
pliant.  Therefore,  haste  Ihee,  0  Despotism 
to  satiety,  of  self-gratulation .  for  the  earth- 
quake tremp  of  Freedom  is  beginning  to 
rock  thy  poising  kingdom  ;  and  the  day  if* 
not  far  distant,  when  the  liberalism  of  the 
masses  having  given  birth  to  social  and 
scientific  truth,  and  broken  in  sunder  the 
deep,  gftlling  fetters  of  down-crushed,  error- 
bound  thought,  will  emancipate  thy  suffer- 
ing millions  from  the  murky  vapors,  and 
noxious  atmosphere  of  the  degrading,  stul- 
tifying oppression  into  the  pure,  marvellous 
light  of  a  glorious,  ennobling,  6od-given 
Bepublicaifism — totally  subvert  abused 
'^  peculiar  right,"  and  establish  therefor 
"equality  of  rights/'—God,  speed  the  day! 
and  He  will  speed  it;  for  the  earnest  pray- 
eia  of  suffering  humanity  have  reached  his 
ear,  and  the  answer  will  come!  Towards 
the  acirompltshment  of  this  great  work — 
reform  in  medicine — the  Institution  which 
proudly  stands  first  in  the  world  as  the 
exponent  of  a  true  Bclecticism,  whose 
career  has  Innn  one  of  unparalleled,  pros- 
perity, and  which  you  call  "  alma  mattr" 
ha«  done  much. 

There  is  much,  however,  yet  to  be  done; 
I  prey  you  let  not  our  happy  progress  and 
growing  prosperity  lull  you  to  rest. 

It  is  to  do  something — ^may'we  not  hope 
much — ^towards  making  new  developments 
in  this  most  important  of  all  human  sci- 
ences, that  your  names  have  been  enrolled 
here  to  night. 

And  89  you  have  long  and  faithfully 
labored  to  prepare  for  the  important  work, 
we  dismiss  you  with  high  hopes. 

May  they  be  more  than  realised.  Tour 
facilities*  are  unexampled;  for  the  public 
mind  is  becoming  every  day,  more  and 


more  liberalized,  so  that  it  is  now,  cnly 
the  minority  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
improvement — who  would  block  the  wheels 
of  science  and  slay  the  progress  of  Re- 
form. 

Having  exhorted  you  to  give  yourselves 
to  a  true  liberality,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant conditions,  I  now  would  say.  Be 
philosophical  students  of  nature. 

Nature  is  but  the  development  of  law, 
and  the  shadowing  forth  of  Divinity ;  the 
study  of  nature,  therefore,  is  the  great  bug- 
iness  of  man,  and  whether  his  investiga- 
tions be  confined  to  the  realm  of  matter,  cr 
be  extended  into  the  higher,  more  teantiful 
realm  of  mind,  every  step  so  taken  will 
have  its  reward  in  the  enjoyment  of  en- 
rapturing visions,  and  such  new  revelations 
as  add  link  upon  link  to  that  golden  chain 
which  connects  us  in  our  inferior,  half- 
divinity  with  the  Omniscient. 

Then,  must  it  be  that,  whichever  way  we 
turn  our  eyes  in  this  vast  realm,  the  grand 
spectacle  which  is  ever  present,  will  excite 
within  us  such  an  ardent  thirst,  such  a 
burning  desire  and  anxious  longing  for  the 
rich  treasures  of  knowledge  which  lie  but 
half-concealed  there,  that  we  shall  feel  our- 
selves irresistibly  impelled  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  combined  causes  which  have 
produced  these  wondrous  results.  The 
foot-prints  of  Deity  are  seen  all  around  us. 
Beneath  us  from  the  little  particles  of  dust 
adhering  to  the  soles  of  our  feet,  through 
the  mountain  masses  of  earth  and  rock  and 
minerel,  even  to  the  vast  sea  of  liquid  fire 
which  boils  and  heaves  within,  are  subjects 
for  unending  study.  Around  us,  from  every 
quarter,  whether  from  the  orgimic  or  the 
inorganic  world,  come  forth  sweet  music 
and  persuasive  words  enticing  us  on  to  an 
investigation  of  the  many  and  beautifully 
harmonious  laws  which  the  great  Author, 
in  His  infinite  wisdoni  gave  to  each  and 
all.  Above  us  is  the  immeasurable  heaven, 
checkered  with  its  million  suns  and  count- 
less systems — whope  archipelago  on  archi- 
pelago of  worlds  is  but  the  beginning  of 
an  infinity  of  such  systems,  which  in  their 
ceaseless  joumeyings  finally  compass  the 
great  universal   center— ^wooing  us  to  a 
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Successful  study  of  the  mysterious  forces 
which  alike  govern  the  simple  motions  of 
our  own  quiet  little  planet,  and  the  eccen- 
tric movements  of  the  madly-rushing  comet, 
bringing  it  back  submissive,  to  its  point  of 
departure,  aftei  a  fiery  flight  in  its  zigzag, 
lightning  course,  through  the  boundless 
ether  for  a  decade  or  a  century  of  centuries. 
And  in  us — apart  from  the  God-like,  im- 
mortal mind,  into  which  all  nature  ascends, 
and  up  the  whole  ascent  is  a  prophetic 
hymn  heralding  the  advent  of  the  man 
compute — in  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic,  physiological  and 
pathological,  which  control  vital  action  and 
develope  morbid  phenomena,  is  an  immense 
field  for  cultivation. 

But  here  I  am  forced  to  stop,  and  recog- 
nize the  deplorable  fiatct  that,  in  all  things, 
the  great  mass  of  the  world  stop  short  of 
philosophy — that  nearly  all  men,  when 
they  look  out  upon  this  sublime  and  beautiful 
world  with  its  multitudinous  and  varied 
phenomena,  simply  say,  "  yes,  this  is  so, 
and  that  is  so/*  looking  no  further. 

Let  118  as  men  mindful  of  the  manhood 
that  is  in  us,  and  of  the  right  we  have  to 
know,  though  reverently,  yet  boldly  interro- 
gate Nature  in  regard  to  the  things  which 
so  nearly  interest  us,  and  we  shall  be  aston- 
ished at  her  willingness  to  answer,  and  the 
value  and  the  beauty  of  the  revelations 
which  she  will  make.  Who  knows  what 
unexplored  worlds  lie  just  beyond  us — 
what  things  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur  we 
may  yet  discover  in  the  air  we  breathe,  or  in 
the  earth  we  so  unheedingly  tread  upon  ? 

We  may  yet  discover  that  every  grain  of 
sand  and  every  drop  of  the  ocean  is  a 
microcosm,  with  its  land  and  sea,  mountain 
and  river,  its  forest  of  vegetable  and  count- 
less myriads  of  living  beings. 

As  yet,  I  believe  we  know  nothing  of 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  physical 
forces. 

From  the  but  glancing  notice  we  give  of 
most  things  around  us,  who  could  have 
conjectured  that,  every  tear  that  trembles 
on  the  eye-lid  or  dew-drop  that  glistens  on 
the  morning-glory  holds  latent  within  its 
crystal  chambers  lightning  enough  to  cleave 


a  mouniaiu  to  its  base  or  to  illuminate  the 
heavens  to  the  paling  of  the  meridian  sun ! 
Or  who  that  has  seen  the  delicately  tinted 
flower  blushing  in  the  morning  light,  has 
reflected,  that,  in  order  to  effect  the  solidifi- 
cation of  the  elements  which  constitute  its 
several  parts,  a  force  must  be  exercised  in- 
definitely greater  than  that  of  the  most 
powerful  steam  engine ! 

1  tell  you  there  is  nothing  mean — ^noth- 
ing trifling  in  the  universe, — everything 
that  God  hath  made  is  brimming  with  sub- 
limity ! 

Ag^in,  the  world,  like  its  Author  is  a 
unit ;  all  things  are  related. 

Be  prompt,  therefore  to  discover  these 
relations. 

You  go  out  from  this  hall  to  become 
guardians  of  the  public  health :  let  not  your 
kuowledge  be  wanting  in  anything  which 
might,  in  the  least  contribute  to  success. 
Let  it  not  bs  dimply  of  that  kind  which  a 
mercenary  profession  would  improperly 
style  practical — available — ^meaning  there- 
by largely  productive  of  personal,  physical 
comforts  in  the  shape  of  sumptuous  living, 
fine  houses,  lands,  and  bank  stock.  God 
has  so  intimately  interwoven  our  individual 
interests  with  those  of  society,  that  no  act 
can  be  wise  that  is  dictated  by  selfishness. 
Prove  to  the  world  that  the  imputation  of 
sordidness  to  the  medical  profession  is  a 
libel  on  its  true  character — that  your  acts 
all  come  from  an  innate,  necessary  love  of 
the  Good — (rom  the  promptings  of  a  pure 
benevolence  and  genuine  philanthropy. — 
Teach  to  the  world  the  sublime  lesson  o' 
self-renunciation — that  the  surest  method 
of  doing  good  to  one's  self  consists  in  com- 
ing out  of  that  SELF  and  doing  good  to  oth- 
ers. *'  He  that  would  save  his  life  shal 
loose  it,  and  he  that  looseth  his  life  shall 
find  it,"  has  a  fullness  of  meaning  of  whic?i 
the  selfish  world  has  as  yet  formed  no  con- 
ception. 

Were  I  convinced  that  any  one  of  you 
had  entered  this  noble  profession  with  his 
aim  simply  fixed  on  the  paltry  trash  of  de- 
^y^i^S  goods,  and  personal,  sensual  advan- 
tage, I  could  not  but  erase  my  name  from 
the  parchment  which  is  to  honor  him,  and 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  honor. 
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In  our  efforts  to  instruct  you  in  the 
truths  which  are  essential  to  the  separate 
existence  of  our  several  departments  we 
have  not  failed  to  point  out  to  you  the  ten- 
thousand  by-paths  which  lead  off  into  the 
prorinces  of  collateiF.l  science^-that  science 
also  is  a  unit — that  ihe  true  physician  must 
be  a  man  of  univtraal  sdenoe — ii  philoeo- 
pher. 

Having  then  called  your  attention  to 
certain  great  general  principles  which  root 
themselves,  and  grow  indigenously  in  the 
90ul  of  the  really  scientific  fhysician, 
I  have  scaioelyneed  to  descend  to  theminu- 
titt  of  habit. 

To  become  all  that  1  have  described  will 
Tequire  the  patient,  earnest  labor  of  a  life. 
Be  careful,  then  to  husband  your  time,  foi 
it  is  by  saving  its  clippings  that  you  are 
to  amass  intellectual  fortunes. 

When  you  shall  have  commenced  prac- 
tice, you  will  find  that  necessary  bu8in<*ss 
and  the  courtesies  of  social  life  will  claim 
nearly,  if  not  all,  your  time  and  energies; 
nevertheless^  by  properly  «ystemizing — ^by 
ilividing  the  day  and  assigning  to  each  duty 
its  metes  and  bounds,  by  regulating  your 
affiiirs  so  that  the  whole  community  of 
sciences  may  dwell  together  in  harmony, 
you  will  be  able,  even  under  the  pressure  of 
seemingly  more  imperative  duty,  to  con- 
tinue unremittingly,  and  successfully  your 
scientific  pursuits.  Devote  a  small  portion 
to  a  review  of  your  collegiate  course,  that 
your  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles 
may  thereby  be  preserved  and  perfected. 

Reviews  are  especially  essential  to  pres- 
ervation, because  impressions  made  upon 
the  memory  by  mere  knowledge,  since  it 
does  not  inflame  the  passions  and  thereby 
bum  its  image  into  the  very  tissue  of  the 
sottl,  are  ordinarily  soon  effaced.  Reviews 
are  likewise  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
knowledge  supposed  to  be  already  acquired. 
In  the  too  brief  period  which  usually  con- 
stitutes a  complete  course  at  college,  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  no  important 
principle,  or  individual  fact,  or  even  body 
of  &cts,  should  have  been  entertained  to 
be  but  half  comprehended.  Upon  such 
half  recognized  facts  and  truths,  the  efleef 


of  a  careful  review  is  like  the  magic  re- 
touching of  the  artist  s  pencil,  which  warms 
the  first  imperfect  sketch  into  life-like 
beauty;  or  like  the  oft-repeated  Eearch  of 
the  analyst  which  at  each  successive  trial 
discloses  certain  occult  connections,  cor- 
respondencies or  dependencies  which  the 
first  hasty  analysis  had  failed  to  discover. 

Another  element  is  promptness  in  the 
discharge  of  all  professional  duties.  Scarce 
anything  will  win  the  regard  of  your  pa- 
trons, like  the  earliest  possible  attention  to 
their  pressing  needs. 

Cultivate  a  proper  familiarity  with  your 
patients.  Let  them  feel,  that,  in  you,  they 
have  in  addition  to  the  learned  and  skill- 
ful physician,  a  kind  and  sympathising 
friend.  You  will  thereby  secure  two  im- 
portant desiderata:  the  love  and  confidence 
of  those  in  charge — the  value  of  which  can- 
not be  too  highly  estimated — and  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  habits  and  idiosyncrasies. 

Be  moderate  in  your  charges,  and  never 
exacting  of  such  as  must  sufier  in  order  to 
pay  your  fee.  I  would,  if  it  were  possible, 
establish  a  system  of  gratuitous  practice, 
so  that  the  medical  profession  might  be 
looked  ux>on  as  the  impersonation  of  a 
true  benevolence,  and  enlarged  philanthro- 
phy,  like  our  great  Examplar,  ever  goisg 
about  seeking  to  do  good — not  as  the  in- 
carnation of  avarice,  seeking  to  enrich 
onrselves  from  the  direst  necessity  of  others. 
Never  vnU  vudicine  rise  to  its  trut  position 
untU  its  votarxes  ahaU  heme  been  purified 
from  all  selfiahness. 

It  will  often  be  in  your  power  at  the 
same  time,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  body,  and  quiet  the  tioublings  of  the 
soul.  0,  then,  be  true  to  your  trust,  re- 
membering, that,  <*a8  much  benevolence  as 
a  man  hath,  so  much  life  hatb  he;"  and 
you  may  surely  hope  for  a  hundred-fold 
reward  for  all  you  give  of  kind  words  and 
substance  and  skill. 

Lastly,  be  ever  willing  to  receive  advice. 
There  is  a  man  who  with  a  comfortable 
consciousness  of  all  knowledge,  forgets  that 
there  is  a  diversity  of  the  gifts  which  God 
gives  men,  and  "safety  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors" — ^"that   Newton  could  learn 
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from  a  goatherd  and  Cassar  from  a  raw  re- 
cruit;" and  though  wisdom  should  mingle 
her  wines  and  prepare  a  rich  repast,  aye, 
and  go  forth  herself  to  invite  him  to  her 
banquet,  he  turns  not  to  her  temple.  For 
deeming  himself  a  very  God -send — a  light 
t6  shine  in  a  dark  place,  he  heartily  con- 
gratulates tlie  world  on  his  arrival  in  due 
time,  complacently  appropriates  "ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world,"  and  straightway 
bijgins  to  utter  oracles.  He  may  glory  in 
his  strength  for  a  while,  but  he  will  assur- 
edly learn  in  the  end,  that  "the  laws  of  na- 
ture were  not  framed  for  unadvised  ac- 
tion." 

Hitherto  I  have  addressed  you  as  physi- 
cians; I  would  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  as  men.  But  I  must  relieve  your 
patience. 

Your  profession  will  give  you  more  than 
ordinary  influence  in  society:  may  the  value 
of  that  influence  be  adequate  to  the  obli- 
gation which  it  imposes.  To  you  it  is 
given  to  know.  Heavenly  gift!  Enjoy  it 
then;  firmly  and  gratefully  cherish  her  gifts 
received,  and  accompany  Truth,  in  the 
future,  whethecBOever  she  may  lead  you, — 
joyfully,  if  through  flowery  meadows  and 
enchanting  scenes,  nor  yet  fearfully,  i^ould 
she  bear  you  through  the  storm.  As  Her- 
cules, when  he  went  to  unbind  Prometbus, 
made  the  perilous  voyage  in  an  earthen 
pitcher,  so  may  Truth  safely  sail  the  rough- 
est sea,  in  the  frailest  bark,  for  she  too  is  a 
divinity. 

It  is  yours  to  think.  Exercise  that-  pow- 
er patiently,  strongly,  lovingly,  boldly. 
Discipline  yourselves  to  such  thought  as 
shall  develope  new  ideas,  never  thinking, 
because  a  host  of  intellectual  giants  have 
lived  on  the  earth  and  exhausted  their 
mighty  powers, — ^because  the  world  is  full 
of  books  and  babling  tongues,  that  there- 
fore you  can  attain  to  no  original  thought. 

The  progression  of  the  human  mind  in 
knowledge  must  from  the  nature  of  its  pow- 
ers, be  infinite;  therefore,  its  workings  must 
fill  eternity  with  ever  new  and  glorious 
wonders;  so  that  the  mightest  intellect  of 
earth  or  Heaven  will  ever  find  before  its 


lightning  wing  some  unpierced  world  of 
thought. 

But  it  is  also  yours  to  act;  and  the  incen- 
tives are  becoming  every  day  stronger  and 
stronger.  0,  then,  spend  not  your  lives  in 
trifling  and  ease,  when  humanity  implores 
and  nature  invites,  and  God  commands  to 
action!  Be  not  simply  defenders  but  her- 
alds of  adopted  truth,  active  architects 
for  the  upbuilding  of  beneficient  institu- 
tions, and  prudent,  earnest,  heroic  leaders 
in  every  scientific  and  moral  reform.  In 
a  word,  by  deeds  of  holy  benevolence  and 
active  philanthropy — by  your  intellectual 
energies  and  a  moral  heroism,  make  the 
world  know  and  feel  that  you  are  in  it. 
Do  this,  and  your  lives  will  be  useful  and 
happy,  though  full  of.  privation  and  toil, 
and  though  martys  to  Truth  and  Right,  you 
will  wake  to  joy  and  reward  when  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

I  have  spoken  as  though  long  years  were 
before  you.  Alas,  while  I  address  you, 
Death  may  have  been  commissioned  to  cut 
you  down  ere  you  enter  your  field  of  labor. 

One  of  your  number  who  came  to  our 
halls  with  desires  as  strong,  and  hopes  as 
ardent  as  yours,  has  been  robbed  of  the  hon- 
ors which  to-night  have  been  confered  upon 
you.  May  the  warning  incite  you  all  to 
present,  earnest,  unremitting  labor. 

We  must  part — Soon  the  steam -boat  and 
rail  car  will  separate  us — it  may  be  for 
years,  and  it  may  be  till  the  trump  of  the 
archangel  shall  summon  us  to  meet  upon 
the  other  shore. 

Through  all  life  we  will  cherish  pleasing 
recollections  of  you ;  for  although  our  out- 
of-college  associations,  have  been  but  lim- 
ited— too  limited — to  many  of  you  we  feel 
strongly  attached.  Yes,  we  love  you  as  a 
company  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  will 
follow  you  with  enquiries  and  prayers 
through  life,  sincerely  hoping,  if  we  meet 
not  again  on  earth,  to  meet  you  all  at  the 
right  liand  of  the  Judge. 

Go  forth,  then, — to  perfect  yourselves  in 
knowledge,  in  wisdom,  and  in  virtue,  to 
honor  your  profession  and  Altai  Mater — to 
do  your  duty  to  God  and  humanity ;  and 
may  Truth,  Mercy,  Justice  and  Wisdom  go 
with  you. 
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DR.  FAULKNERS   VALEDICTORY. 
Gentlfmen  and  Ladies  ! 

In  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Medical 
Class,  I  tender  you  their  thanks  for  your 
presence  here  to-night,  assuring  us,  as  it 
dees,  of  the  interest  you  take  in  the  cause 
we  haTC  espoused,  and  in  tho^e  rights  for 
which  we  now,  and  shall  forever  contend, — 
^he  right  ,of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and 
free  action  in  all  that  pertains  to  medicine 
or  its  collateral  sciences,  despite  the  edicts 
of  petty  colleges,  the  dogmas  of  state  socie- 
ties or  the  anathemas  Of  National  Associa- 
tions. 

We  are  Americans,  some  by  birth,  and 
some  of  choice;  and  as  Americans  we  should 
fail  in  the  discharge  of  our  high  duty  did 
w^e  not  contend  earnestly  and  constantly, 
for  all  those  rights  which  cluster  in  rich 
profusion  around  the  brow  of  the  American 
citizen,  chief  among  which  are  freedom  of 
thought,  of  Ppeech  and  of  action. 

As  American  citizens — and  American 
physicians  we  acknowledge  no  aristocracy, 
but  that  of  mind.  No  nobility  but  that  of 
nature,  nor  do  we  bow  at  anv  shrine  save 
truths, — which,  radiant  with  hea\en*s  own 
glory  may  well  challenge  our  homage  and 
receive  our  adoration. 

Let  tlie  devotee  of  an  exploded  philoso- 
phy still  grope  and  stumble  amid  the  ruins 
of  his  fallen  temple ;  let  him  still  hold  forth 
the  rusted  and  tarnished  fragments  of  his 
decayed  system.  Let  him  still  in  his  well 
tried  circle  seek  for  truth,  ue  er  casting  a 
glance  beyond  his  old  area ;  let  him  then 
assumd  all  dignity,  and  don  the  lion's  cloth- 
ing while  he  casts  his  lightnings  and  fulnii- 
nales  furiously  at  all  progress,  which  heeds 
not  the  claims  of  his  party,  bows  not  to  its 
edicts,  nor  submits  to  its  yoke  and  galling 
chains. 

Let  the  worshipper  of  authority  do  this, 
but  know  and  let  all  know, — the  man  of 
science,  the  man  of  enlarged  intellect  is  not 
the  man  of  a  party,  nor  yet  the  man  of  an 
age.     For, 

"Seizing  on  tmth,  wherever  truth  is  found, 
Whelher  on  Christian  or  onPugan  ground,*' 
His  r^.^Arches  carry  him  back  to  the  lonpr 


moving  days  of  creation, — wleu  from  out 
the  ocean's  slime,  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
were  made,  down  to  the  period  when  man 
appealed  on  earth. 

Through  all  i\{%  period — through  all  {he 
weary  ages  of  old  time — through  all  the  dire 
and  dread  convulsions  nature  has  felt — 
through  all  the  grandly  sublime,  and  incon- 
ceivably terrible  revolutions  that  have 
changed  at  different  periods,  and  though 
different,  and  through  dillerent  ages  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  globe — through  all  those 
slowly  rolling  ages,— through  all  these  rev- 
olutions, the  true  man  of  science  lives,  and 
with  all  the  past  his  identity  and  associa- 
tion and  interest  is  as  strong  and  is  intense, 
as  is  the  interest,  association  and  identity, 
which  bind  him  to  the  pretent  hour. 

Every  shell  thrown  up  from  Ocean's  caves 
by  the  wind  and  the  tempest,  sings  for  him 
a  song  of  the  olden  time,  a  lay  of  the  far 
off  past,  when  creation  yet  was  young, 
when  all  around  was  fair;  when  laughing 
angels  chased  the  flying  zejihyrs  over  earth, 
which  gave  back  tones  of  sof  est  ca«l<.'iire  in 
answer  to  the  spirit  foot-falls,  ere  pestilen- 
tial vapors  fraught  with  dea.h,  were  wafted 
o'er  her  sunny  plains,  or  adowu  her  charm- 
ing %'ales. 

Or,  as  the  wave  destroys  the  shore,  thus 
exposing  ocean's  treasure,  or  exhuming  the 
remains  of  the  Saurean  tribe,  it  turns  for 
him  another  page  in  time's  lustury,  which 
speaks  of  the  period  when  God  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world,  placed  its  Ix-ams  in 
order,  raised  its  pillars  by  the  plummet  of 
Eternal  Wisdom,  and  peopled  the  iciument 
wuth  creatures  htsi  adapted  to  his  wc^rk. 

Or,  as  the  earthquake  rends  the  moun- 
tain and  tears  the  plain  in  cliasms ;  as  stra- 
ta after  strata  rise  there  before  him.  and  as 
object  after  object  meets  his  vision,  truth 
after  truth  is  revealed ;  and,  as  his  research 
identifies  him  with  all  the  past, — so  shall 
his  discovery  of  truths  long  concealed  iden- 
tify him  with  all  the  futuie. 

Thiis,  ranging  the  wide  field  of  tlie  past, 
conversant  with  the  laws  made  known  by 
each,  and  though  each  process  of  Creation, 
from  iis  first  obscure  nebulosity,  through 


ago  past  in  the  world's*  history;  to  the  slow  every  stage  upward  in  the  work,  till  the 
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from  that  they  use.    No,  never,  neyei. 

Her  first  command  to  all  is,  he  free — 
break  every  band,  every  yoke,  cast  prejudice 
and  bigotry  aside,  be  fru !  shall  not  her 
aons  be  free  when  truth  takes  them  under 
her  aegis?  Whom  the  truth  makes  free  is 
indeed  free,  nor  shall  the  tyranny  of  char- 
latanry ever  enslave  them. 

For  this  then  we  contend : — we  want  no 
collars  for  men ;  we  want  no  party  influ- 
ences ;  we  want  no  separate  sects,  worship- 
ping one  idea, — ^bowing  to  a  single  law ;  we 
cast  aside  parti-colored  glasses,  and  seek  to 
love  the  truth  for  the  truths  own  sake. — 
Therefore,  while  one  cries  out  nmUia  smi- 
Wnta  euratUer  we  acknowledge  his  law  and 
act  upon  it ;  or  another  in  a  different  direc- 
tion exclaims  eontraria  contrariua  curantety 
we  acknowledge  his  law  also  and  act  upon 
it — ^for  each  is  true,  yet  neither  separately  is 
the  TRUTH  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. — 
Thus  while  our  name  is  eklektikoi,  we  are 
neither  AUeopaihic^  Homeopathic,  Hydro- , 


cap-stone  was  laid  amid  angel  shoutings  of 
gnice — ^grace — while  all  the  sons  of  the  first 
morning  shouted  aloud  for  joy. 

ReaiUng,  proclaiming,  and  explaining  aU 
2ai0,— he  projects  his  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom around  him  through  every  clime,  for- 
wards and  downwards  tlirough  every  age. 
The  man  of  science  thus  becomes  the  man 
of  all  climes,  of  all  languages,  and  of  all 
time.  Succeeding  generations  rise  in  times 
long  vista,  and  call  him  blest, — for  these 
he  has  removed  all  danger  from  the  Ocean's 
breast,  robbed  the  winds  and  the  lightning  of 
their  power  to  harm — stayed  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness — dispelled  the  de- 
gtruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday — taught 
man  that  God  is  indeed  his  friend,  and  fath- 
er, who  by  every  manifestation  of  the  func- 
tion of  his  providence,  seeks  to  bring  him 
nearer  his  own  eternal  throne,  nearer  the 
fount  ol  perfection,  whose  streams  of  puri- 
ty he  shall  quaff,  and  live  forevermore. 

Shall  the  man  of  science  then  be  a  bigot? 
does  science  forge  a  collar  for  her  sons?  does 
•he  kennel  them  as  stupid  brutish  dogs? 
does  she  teach  her  sons  to  scorn  and  despise 
those  who  look  not  through  their  glasses, 
and  who  view  objects  in  a  different  Ught  I  Physicians  chosen  her  as  our  patron,  and 


pathic,  Physopathic,  Antipathic  nor  Ortho- 
pa  thic;  we  are  all  these,  for  we  acknowledge 
the  law  before  which  each  party  bows,  and 
form  of  elements  which  clash  and  jar  with 
harsh  dissonance  in  their  hands,  a  beautiiul 
and  harmonious  system  chiming  sympboni- 
ously  with  the  discoveries  peculiar  to  our- 
selves, and,  hence,  in  reference  to  other 
divisions  of  the  profession,  we  are  Panto- 
pa  thic. 

So  ladies  and  gentlemen,  never  recognise 
a  man,  as  scientific,  who  \s  the  bigoted 
slave  of  a  party,  the  insane  worshipper  of  a 
single  idea. 

Ever  remember  that  the  man  of  science  it 
a  free  man ;  is  liberal,  courteous  and  gener- 
ous to  all ;  a  calm  and  sober  seeker  after 
truth  which  he  honors  above  all  things,  &nd 
adores  fervently  at  all  times.  For  truth  ia 
the  breath  of  the  power  of  God ;  an  influ- 
ence emanating  from  his  glory ; — the  bright- 
ness of  the  everlasting  light ;  the  unspotted 
mirror  of  Crod's  own  goodness,  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  orders  of 
the  stars  of  light ;  possessing  as  she  does 
whatsoever  is  excellent,  whatsoever  is  high, 
or  pure,  or  noble;  therefore  have  we 


enshrined  her  in  our  hearts. 

Gentlemen  Prsfessors:— The  Collegiata 
year  is  dying;  a  few  moments  more  and  it 
shall  be  gone  with  all  its  privileges, — with 
all  its  toil  and  care, — its  joys  will  have  past 
with  it,  and  its  sorrows  perchance  shall  ba 
dispelled  by  the  bright  sun  of  the  future,  as 
morning  mists  fly  before  the  face  of  iim 
day  king. 

Yet  while  its  last  few  moments  linger,  oi 
the  part  of  my  fellows  of  the  class,  it  is  my 
duty  to  breathe  out  that  sad  word  farewell- 
and,  here  I  would  fain  close  this  address  by 
again  repeating  ftirewell,  and  retiring  from 
your  presence. 

Yet  gentlemen,  some  other  oflering  is 
due  to  those  who  have  so  long  been  onr 
Mentors ;  who  found  us  darkly  blind  to  ttaa 
fair  light  of  science ;  who  led  us  in  a  way 
wherein  we  had  not  walked,  and  in  stejp 
wherein  we  had  not  trodden, — even  to  tlia 
foot  of  Mount  Science,  where,  striking  tbi 
bandage  from  our  mental  vision,  you  causMt 
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us  to  read  the  inscription  over  the  portals 
of  the  temple  at  the  suminit,  Scientia 
vuiior  aurum  ;  taught  us  to  love  this  motto, 
engraved  it  deep  in  heart  and  mind,  then 
led  our  inexperienced  feet  up  the  rough  and 
devious  winding  way,  smoothing  the  path 
before  us,  ever  removing  obstructions 
barring  our  passage;  pausing  here  and  there 
in  the  ascent  to  regale  with  choice  clusters 
lept  in  store  to  refresh  the  weary  Neophyte, 
and  encourage  him  Kjiurard  toward  the  tem- 
ple on  the  pinnacle,  and  onward  to  the 
blazing  light  within  it.  And,  finally  gentle- 
men, after  ooi  mutual  toil,  through  a  long 
and  somewhat  tedious  journey,  you  have 
met  us  here  to  night  in  the  presence  of 
th'is  host  of  witnesses,  to  ordain  us  priests, 
whose  duty  it  shall  ever  be  to  oflfer  incense 
through  life,  before  the  sacred  altar  of  a 
glorious  trinity,  the  altar  of  Truth,  Hygeia 
and  Humanity. 

We  thank  you  gentlemen,  that  you  have 
deemed  us  worthy  to  be  called  your  brethren, 
and  to  become  co-laborers  with  you  in  the 
great  work  of  medical  reform,  confident 
that  each  member  of  this  class  will  ever 
walk  worthy  of  the  high  vocation,  where- 
unto  you  have  called  him. 

GESTLEMCzr : — Afar  from  this  city  rises  a 
tofty  mountain  range, — at  a  certain  point 
thereof  is  a  gloomy  precipice,  over  whose 
rough  brown  rocks  flows  a  feeble  spring, — 
which  dropping  from  rock  to  rock  in  its 
downward  journey  gains  at  length  the 
nountains  base,  where  itformsa  pool  which 
i  newly  weaned  fewn  would  drain  in  slak- 
ing its  thirst; -from  thisa  tiny  rill  flows  forth 
—here,  diverted  from  its  course  by  a  pebble, 
there,  by  a  tuft  of  moss.  Tet  its  course  is 
ever  onward,  backward  never.  Rill  after 
fill  flows  into  it;  its  current  becomes  deeper 
and  wider;  receiving  thus  still  other  streams, 
gathering  strength  as  it  advances,  it  bursts 
its  mountain  bairiers  and  flows  at  last  a 
broad  and  dpep,  a  calm  and  peaceful  river; 
winding  through  woody  hills,  and  floweiy 
vales,  and  sunny  plains — ^where  flowers  ever 
bloom,  and  fruits  ever  ripen — ^passing  in  its 
tDuive  every  diversity  of  climate,— bearing 
oa  its  peaceful  breast  the  interest,  and  the 
hope  of  a  million  hearts,— «t  last,  by  an 


estuary  as  grand,  as  its  origin  was  obscure, 
its  waters  pass  forth  into  the  vast  ocean, 
which  lies  spread  out  forever  the  emblem  of 
eternity.  As  with  this  stream,  so  with  the 
enterprise  with  which  you  stand  identified; 
how  faint  and  obscure  its  origin: — ^how 
tiny  its  stream  at  the  beginning — ^how  faint 
the  hope  that  it  should  survive  the  morning 
my  of  the  sun  of  opposition,^r  that  its 
stream  should  not  be  dried  at  noon,  hard  by 
where  it  first  began  its  course.  What  bar- 
riers in  the  form  of  legal  enactments  reared 
up  by  charlatanic  bigotry,  and  the  preju- 
dice of  ignorance  were  thrown  in  its  course, 
— yet  still  thia  stream  moved  onward,  wind- 
ing round  a  barrier  here, — turning  a  jutting 
point  there, — ever  and  anon  receiving  a 
fresh  thought  rill  or  mind  stream,  receiving 
thus  stream  after  stream,  at  last  its  gather- 
ed forces  are  precipitated  against  the  barri- 
ers opposing  its  progress— rending  these  as- 
ssunder,  and  sweeping  their  ruins  aside.-— 
Onward  forever  it  rolls  grandly  and  sublime 
ly  down  the  slope,  and  amid  the  plains  of 
time,  causing  by  its  healing  waters  the 
hearts  of  countless  millions  to  sing  aloud 
for  joy. 

Gentlemsn:  if  the  blessed,  can  be  made 
more  blessed;  if  the  completely  happy,  can  be 
made  more  happy;  if  the  departed  are  at  all, 
in  sympathy  with  those  great  schemes 
of  b3nevolence  and  reform  for  the  public 
good  in  which  they  bore  a  part,  and  in 
which  they  delighted  while  here,  what 
must  be  the  hight,  the  intensity  of  Mok- 
B0w*8  rapture  as  he  gazes  down  from  tht 
high  star  chamber  of  the  King  of  glory, 
and  witnesses  the  full  and  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  principles,  and  Institute  to 
which  his  life  was  devoted. 

Gentlemen:  with  the  most  earnest  aspi- 
rations  for   your   success  and  happiness 
through  life,  with  feelings  of  warm   de- 
votion to    our  Alma  Mater,  represented 
here  by  you,  to  sustain  which  we  pledgt 
you  our  hearty  co-operation,  we  partj^^ 
Yet  thongb  we  to  distant  regions  hie, 
Pursuing  fortunes  slippery  ba*, 
Yoor  kindness  in  our  mind  shall  lie 
We'll  mind  ye  aye  though  fkr  awa, 
While  the  truths  you  have  taught  us.  shall 
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ever  cdnstitute  the  landmarks  of  our  prac- 
tice. 

Ladie.<3  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Class — 
we  have  met  this  night  to  part  foiever — 
never  while  life  lasts  shall  we  meet  again. 
Some  of  us  will  pursue  our  vocation  amid 
the  snows  of  the  North,  some  on  the  shore? 
of  the  stormy  lakes,  some  on  the  wide 
spreading  plains  of  the  West,  and  some 
b3iieath  the  skies,  and  amid  the  flowers  ol 
the  bright  and  sunny  South,  scattered  from 
Maine  to  California,  almost  from  the 
Equator  to  either  pole.  Yet.  friendship  phall 
narrow  the  distance  dividing  us,  and  in  the 
djmain  of  fancy  we  shall  often  meet,  whiU* 
the  memory  of  the  scenes  of  our  College 
life,  and  of  all  the  interviews  enjoyed  as 
well  as  of  associations  formed  here,  shall 
arise  like  oases  crowned  with  living  ver- 
dure among  the  deserts  of  life,  give  to  us 
an  hour  of  unalloyed  happiness,  and  cheer 
us  on  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty  in  th*» 
weary  battle  of  life. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  kindly 
given  us  the  honor,  and  encouragement  oi 
your  presence  to  night:  Gentlemen  of  the 
Faculty — long  our  friendly  guides  in  the 
rugged  paths  of  Science;  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  wliole  class—may  wie  all  be 
so  endowed  with  wisdom,  as  that  we  may 
act  well,  and  nobly,  the  several  parts  as- 
signed us  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  fulfill 
to  its  utmost  extent,  our  duty  to  God,  to 
our  fellows,  and  ourselves,  and  at  last, 
looking  back  over  the  landscape  of  the  past, 
then  faintly  illumined  by  lifes  declining 
sun,  reviewing,  in  prospect  of  the  grave 
our  final  home,  our  whole  career,  may  we 
find  nothing  tlterein  we  should  wish  had 
be3a  omitted,  nothing  omitted  that  our 
lives  should  have  contained;  may  we  find 
lifes  volume  perfect  and  spotless;  and  then, 
as  calmly  sinks  the  morning  star,  which 
goes  not  down  behind  the  western  hills. 
but  fadeth  from  our  view  in  days  clear 
light,  so  may  we  all,  gently  sink  to  rest  on 
earth  and  wake  to  the  light  and  bless  of 
heaven.     Adieu. 

PROF.  BUCHANAN'S  ADDRESS. 

GkNTLEMEN    and,  jJiADlRS ; 

You  are  now  going  forth  as  physicians, 


representative  of  a  new  American  move- 
ment in  the  medical  profession.  Europe 
has  heretofore  been  the  home  of  art  and 
science,  which  have  attained  their  highest 
conditions  under  governments  of  a  despotic 
OT  arbitrary  character,  that  have  stamped 
their  own  peculiar  character  upon  all  things 
under  their  control.  America,  as  a  colonial 
country,  has  received  her  arts  and  sciences 
from  Europe,  Hence,  in  America,  as  in 
Europe,  our  literature  is  full  of  the  spirit 
of  n^onarchy  and  oligarchy,  scornful  of  the 
"  swinish  multitude"  and  idolatrously  fond 
of  illustrious  women  and  high-sounding 
titles.  Our  sciences  too,  are  starched  and 
stiff;  with  the  spirit  of  old  oligarchies,  and 
in  their  pedantic  loi«  their  ostentatious  dis- 
play^of  learned  opinions  and  their  remark- 
able Ideficiencies  as  to  benevolent  applica- 
tion$,  they  give  proof  of  their  aristOL-ratic 
origin. 

In  our  colonial  dependence,  our  govern- 
ments, laws,  institutions,  customs,  man- 
ners, drefs,  language,  arts,  and  haudiciaft 
employments  were  but  importations  from 
our  ancestral  country.  We  are  still  in  this 
state  of  colonial  dependence,  we  still  dress 
according  to  foreign  standards,  read  and 
follow  foreign  authors — and,  in  tlie  medical 
profession — the  doctrines,  the  sciences,  the 
ethics,  the  titles,  the  organization  and  the 
entire  espirit  du  corps  are  so  nearly  fac 
similes  of  the  foreign  originals  as  to  leave 
no  important  distinctive  marks  except  the 
variations  produced  by  s(»m'3  diirerence  of 
circumstances. 

Our  forefathers  threw  off  the  political 
yoke  of  the  mother  country,  but  all  other 
connexions  and  influences  were  re'alnf^d. 
In  the  medical  profession  America  has  hud 
no  distinctive  nationality.  The  system  of 
practice  in  the  mother  country  has  been 
copied  here,  and  the  idea  that  the  entire 
profession  should  implicitly  obey  the  dicta 
of  the  leading  individuals  and  societies  is 
still  in  full  force.  There  is  no  democracy 
in  medicine,  autliority  hm\  rtgiilarity  are  the 
words  that  govern  everywhere ;  and  instead 
of  recognizing  the  profession  as  something 
for  mankind,  responsible  to  the  people  for 
the   discharge   of   its   duties — instead    of 
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nzognidng  the  cure  of  diseases  as  the  first 
object  and  duty  of  the  members  of  the  pro 
fession — instead  of  making  this  the  point 
of  honor — the  point  of  honor  has  been  to 
be  regular  in  obeying  authorities,  even  \n 
the  most  preposterous  doctrines,  and  to  be 
faithful  to  the  pecuniary  interests,  reputa- 
tion and  social  standing  of  the  profession. 
To  disturb  the  dignity  of  the  profession  by 
criticising  established  modes  of  practice 
has  baen  made  an  unpardonable  offence — to 
ylo^a*:e  sone  imaginary  ideas o(  dignity  by 
advertising  for  business  in  a  newspaper  ha« 
besn  a  very  grave  offence,  but  to  confess  a 
loss  by  death  of  one  half  the  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera  has  been  no  oflfence  at  all 
and  to  confess  utter  incompetency  to  cure 
consumptive  disease,  cancer,  or  hydrophobia 
has  been  no  dishonor,  but  on  the  contrary 
rather  an  honorable  evidence  of  professional 
regularity,  showing  that  the  physician  was 
not  disposed  to  disturb  the  honors  of  his 
seniors  or  cast  any  oblique  reflection  on  his 
brethren. 

A  profession  governed  by  such  sentiments 
needs  a  revolution — needs  to  be  American- 
ized and  essentially  changed  before  it  can 
fulfil  its  legitimate  destiny  of  benevo- 
lence. 

This  revolution  has  begun — you  gentle- 
men are  to  be  representatives  of  this  Am'>r- 
ican  revolution.  The  pioneer  college  in 
ibis  movement  of  reform  his  given  voti  its 
credentials  and  expects  you  to  sustain  (h-^ir 
honor.  Your  Alma  Mater  expects  you  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
old  authorities.  She  expects  you  to  carry 
far  and  wi  le  through  the  land  the  demon- 
stration that  the  new  remedies  and  measures 
p?cu!iar  to  our  American  system  of  prac- 
tice are  is  far  superior  in  value  to  the  old 
TO'jtine  as  our  repuWican  government  i? 
to  the  despotisms  of  Italy,  Austria  and 
Ru^ia. 

But  do  not  in  your  zeal  forget  that  this 
reform  is  ethical  as  well  as  scientific  It 
is  not  merely  to  introduce  a  better  syj?tem 
of  practice  that  we  expect  you  to  labor, 
but  to  aid  in  introducing  a  system  of  por- 
manent  and  rapid  progression,  by  trampling 
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in  the  dust  the  despotic  principle  that  any 
association,  however  numerous  or  taleataii' 
it  may  be,  has  the  right  to  enforce  conforni- 
ity  to  its  decrees,  in  the  profession  of  mei^ 
icine. 

Do  not  for  one  moment  admit  the  fiattei- 
ing  thought,  that  the  great  superiority  of 
the  American  Eclectic  System  of  Medicine 
renders  it  necessary  that  you  should  regard 
it  as  the  summit  of  human  wisdom  and 
guard  its  permanency  by  denouncing  those 
who  would  sincer^y  attempt  improve- 
ments. Those  who  do  not  attempt  im- 
provement are  hardly  entitled  to  le  called 
reformers. 

And  do  not,  we  pray  yon,  forget  that 
other  members  of  the  profession  have  as 
good  a  right  to  cherish  their  own  errors  as 
we  have  to  diehsh  our poei live  knowledge. 
However  sad  and  destructive,  or  however 
(anciful  thoee  errors  may  be,  they  may  &s 
cherished  in  perfect  sincerity,  owing  to  the 
influences  of  habit  and  early  traitiliig;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  exdaim  in  Pharisaical 
complacency  "  stand  by  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou."  We  have  no  right  to  denonnoa 
Allopaths,  Homopaths,  Hydropatbs  or* 
Chrono  Thermalists  because  they  rejeet 
resources  which  we  know  to  be  valuable— 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  honest  and  well 
educated  men,  every  true  Eclectic  reformer 
will  take  them  by  the  hand  as  members  of 
an  honorable  profession,  and  seek  by  the 
presentation  of  facts  to  awaken  their  minds 
to  a  perC3ption  of  truths  of  which  they 
have  bsen  kept  in  ignomnce  by  their  pecu- 
liar position.  We  have  no  contest  with 
honest  and  fair-minded  men  of  any  posi- 
tion or  persuasion  in  medicine. 

Gentlemen  who  practice  the  principles  of 
professional  and  personal  courtesy — wha 
are  willing  candidly  to  investigate  or  iHb- 
cuss  any  difference  of  doctrine,  we  are  al- 
ways happy  to  meet.  But  there  is  another 
and  too  nmnerous  a  class  for  whom  we 
have  very  little  toleration— men  who  as- 
8  ime  an  arrogant  tone  of  superiority,  aiul 
who  discard  all  courtesy — who  refuse  cour^ 
ously  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue,  aori 
rely  npon  vituperation  alone,  who  ie.:a]C 
difference  of  qphuon  as  a  pecsonil  diJer^ 
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ence,  and  attempt  bj  an  incessant  social 
warfare,  bj  professioal  and  social  ostracism 
to  crush  at  once  eyery  inde]}ead3nt  miod 
which  will  not  receive  or  submit  to  dog- 
mas that  are  demonstrably  false  and  de- 
structive— as  a  certain  church  in  ancient 
times  endeavored  to  exterminate  heretics. 
For  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  unholy 
crusade  against  free  thought  and  speech 
we  have  no  toleration,  for  liberty  cannot 
endure  despotism,  or  tolerate  iji tolerance. 
Nor  can  the  medical  profession  ever  be 
peaceable  and  harmonious,  or  ever  attain 
its  most  honorable  position,  until  the  entire 
generation  of  intolerent  men  have  passed 
away,  and  given  place  to  younger  men  more 
imbued  with  the  American  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  progress. 

As  heartily  as  we  detest  such  intolerance, 
80  heartily  should  we  resolve  to  guard 
against  imitating  the  vice.  But  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth  to  call  it  a  vice,  it  is  a 
erinu;  what  is  the  crime  of  assiiult  and 
battery  against  the  peraon  of  a  single  man. 
in  comparison  with  the  far  greater  crime 
of  an  assault  upon  the  vi^ry  temple  of  lib- 
erty. An  assault  upon  the  nnquestionab^e 
right  of  free  investigation  and  free  speech. 
in  reference  to  questions  that  afiect  the 
lives  of  millions,  is  an  assault  upon  oiie  of 
fhe  dearest  of  those  rights,  won  by  our  fore- 
fathers on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  And 
'although  this  assault  may  not  be  by  law, 
by  the  prison  or  by  the  bayonet,  yet  such 
^an  assault  by  private  combinations  and 
conspiracies,  carried  out  by  social  war- 
fitre,  is  just  as  formidable  and  as  odious 
as  a  political  attack  on  the  litierty  of  the 
press. 

Let  OUT  abhorrence  for  such  a  crime  be 
manifested  by  our  scrupulous  avoidance — 
let  no  medical  reformer  even  attempt  to  en- 
force a  creed  upon  his  neighbor,  or  speak 
in  the  language  of  hostility  against  any  one 
who  honestly  differs  in  opinion  or  in  prac- 
tice. 

I  am  proad  ^o  refer  to  one  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eclectic  MeJical  Institute — ^to 
the  fact  that  a  medical  college  professing 
ib3ralitv  wjs  willing  to  give  a  free  and 
CAndii  hbariag  thro ogbout  an  entire  course 


of  lectures,  to  the  representative  of  a  dis- 
tinct party  iu  medicine — a  party  which  in 
the  high  quarters  of  the  profession  is  com- 
monly denounced  with  the  epithets  of 
quackery,  knavery  and  charlatanism — a  par- 
ty with  whom  it  has  been  made  a  grave  of- 
fence to  hold  any  professional  intercourse. 
So  far  from  disparaging  their  claims  or  pro- 
fei^lonal  respectability,  they  "were  admitted 
to  select  and  send  to  the  Institute  their 
chosen  representative  to  advocate  their  own 
doctrines,  and  even  to  assail  and  discredit 
the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Institute.  It 
was  not  convenient  or  practicable  to  make 
this  measure  a  permanent  one,  but  it  stands 
on  record  as  a  noble  illustration  of  the  spir- 
it in  which  every  reformer  should  meet  all 
doctrines  and  all  parties  by  giving  them# 
even  to  some  sacrifice  ol  his  time,  a  full, 
candid  and  courteous  hearing. 

But  wiien  we  have  patiently  listened  to 
all  and  heard  the  doctrines  of  all — and 
moreover  examined  the  arcana  of  Nature  for 
original  truth — when  we  have  found  amp- 
ler resources  unknown  to  the  authorities, — 
and  sciences  not  dreamed  of  in  their  philoe- 
ophy,  it  is  becoming  that  we  should  ad- 
vance and  take  our  positions  not  as  humble 
applicants  for  favor,  but  as  men  bom  in 
freedom,  reared  in  intelligence,  qualified  for 
our  position,  fearing  no  competition,  ac- 
knowledging no  superiors,  and  claiming  our 
rank  by  virtue  of  a  commission  which  out- 
ranks all  others — the  possession  of  the  deep- 
est science — of  the  highest  truth — which  is 
a  commission  from  the  Divine  author  of 
all  science.  They  bear  his  commission  of 
superiority,  who  have  received  the  largest 
influx  of  the  most  benignant  truths. 

Those  who  thus  realise  the  value  and  tha 
dignity  of  those  great  truths  which  medi- 
cal reformers  are  reducing  to  practice,  will 
not  be  disposed  to  compromise  with  false- 
hood, or  to  yield  to  their  influence  of  tem- 
porary and  local  fashions. 

But  while  shunning  this  time-serving 
compliance  with  fashions,  you  should  guard 
with  equal  care  against  that  headlong  aeal 
for  reform  which  outruns  its  discretion.  A. 
determination  to  be  difTeient  from  the  ma- 
jority merely  for  the  sake  of  diSezenoe,-* 
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for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  party  dilTerences, 
and  carrying  on  a  contest,  cannot  be  ap- 
proved by  any  good  moralist — it  is  but  the 
old  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  in  a 
new  position.  Such  a  spirit  instead  of 
elevating  tends  rather  to  degrade  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  keep  it  forever  involved 
in  false  philosophy  and  narrow  views. 

The  over  zealous  medical  reformer  does 
much  to  discredit  true  reform.  His  zeal 
outrunning  his  discretion,  be  demands  some 
fundamental  principle,  which  shall  be  so 
dififeient  as  to  establish  an  irreconcilable 
hostility  between  the  reformatory  and  con- 
serYative  parties.  If  he  is  told  that  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  medical  reform  is 
that  a  physician  should  use  all  means  ben- 
eficial to  his  patients,  but  should  avoid  the 
use  of  such  agencies  as  were  unsafe,  and 
liable  under  the  most  judicious  care  to  pro- 
duce serious  or  permanent  injury — ^he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  principle  is  just,  but 
he  demands  something  more  decisive  than 
this — some  party  Shibboleth  which  none 
can  adopt  or  repeat  but  the  select  cohorts 
of  reform.  The  plain  practical  principle  of 
using  agents  that  may  be  used  safely,  and 
discarding  those  which  are  unsatisfactory 
or  dangerous  if  used  as  medicines,  is  not 
enough  for  him,  it  does  not  admit  of  fierce 
declamation  and  party  rancor — it  does  not 
sound  like  the  war  cry  of  an  intolerant 
party.  Hence  he  seeks  for  something  that 
will  answer  to  separate  parties  and  enrage 
them  against  each  other.  The  most  ignor- 
ant class  of  these  pseudo  reioxmers  exclaim 
loudly  that  they  are  pure  herbalists — pure 
botanic  practitioners,  and  declaim  against 
the  terrible  evils  of  administering  Mineral 
substances  to  the  human  body — like  their 
patriarch  Thompson  they  suppose  that  as 
vegetable  substances  tend  to  grow  up  while 
mineral  substances  from  their  gravity  sink 
down  in  the  ground — so  the  man  who  uses 
▼ege table  medicines  will  rise  and  flourish 
like  a  tree,  while  he  who  uses  minerals  will 
gink  into  the  ground.  Such  men  in  the 
density  of  their  ignorance  do  not  know 
that  minerals  are  an  essential  portion  of 
our  food,  as  well  an  essential  portion  of 
our  m*sdicine,  and  that  no  man  can  exist 


without  them,  nor  can  the  human  body  be 
constructed  without  them.  I  have  even 
had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  one  of 
this  class,  who  denied  the  use  of  minerals 
and  maintained  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  iron  in  the  human  blood— and  he 
aspired  to  be  recognized  as  an.  able  teacher 
of  medicine. 

But  the  class  who  ignorantly  denounce 
all  minerals  is  nearly  extinct,  and  we  have 
now  instead  a  similar  but  more  intelligent 
class,  who  assert  that  all  the  medicines  they 
use  are  perfectly  innocent,  while  other 
physicians  make  free  use  of  poisons.  They 
claim  to  be  pure  anti-poison  practitioners, 
and  are  unsparing  in  their  denunciations  of 
all  who  dare  to  use  valuable  remedies  which 
they  in  their  wisdom  have  proscribed.  By 
dividing  the  profession  into  poison  and 
antipoiaon  practitioners,  they  throw  out 
a  plausible  bait  to  popular  ignorance,  and 
place  themselves  habitually  in  the  position 
of  demagogues  appealing  to  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  They  do  not  make  any  account 
of  the  fact  that  their  own  patients  die  as 
fast  or  &ster  than  the  patients  of  thosa 
whom  they  assail — they  make  no  relerenoa 
to  the  fact  that  patients  may  easily  be 
killed  by  overdoses  of  their  "  roots  and 
herbs*'  as  well  as  by  more  concentrated 
remedies.  All  remedies  are  unsafe  in  tbt 
hands  of  ignorance  and  malice-rail  are  Ealb 
in  the  hands  of  skill  and  benevolence,  which 
administer  only  what  is  beneficial  to  the 
patient.  If  medicines  are  crude  and  feeble., 
the  practice  is  not  thereby  rendered  safr, 
for  it  is  at  least  as  painful  to  be  bealen  tb 
death  by  clubs,  as  to  be  killed  by  the  sharp- 
est sword.  It  is  the  adaptation  of  the  rems- 
dy  to  the  disease  which  renders  it  safli 
and  beneficial — it  is  the  want  of  this  adapta- 
tion which  renders  it  dangerous.  The  \vny- 
fession  is  not  to  be  reformed  by  depriving  it 
of  all  its  powerful  agents — educated  phy^- 
cians  are  not  like  children  to  be  kept  out  of 
mischief  by  decreeing  that  they  must  not 
play  with  sharp  edged  tools.  In  the  terri^ 
ble  battle  against  disease,  we  need,  in 
the  language  of  Pitt,  all  the  powers  that 
God  and  Nature  have  given  us — we  cannot 
afford  to  dispense  with  anything  that  is  m- 
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ally  useful — for  if  we  do  the  patient  must 
suffer. 

And  this  illogical  delusion  that  substan- 
ces capable  of  acting  as  poisons  cannot  be 
VLseX  with  propriety  in  medicine,  cuts  of  an 
immense  amount  of  our  most  valuable  re- 
sources. Almost  everything  in  nature,  if 
out  of  place  or  in  improper  quantity  or  in 
an  improper  form,  becomes  a  poison.  Even 
the  lobelia,  boasted  of  as  harmless,  becomes 
when  its  medicinal  element  is  concentrated 
an  efficient  poison.  We  are  surrounded  by 
nature  with  poisons.  The  potassa  and  soda 
which  are  essential  elements  of  human  food, 
and  witliout  which  we  cannot  exist  would, 
be  if  presented  in  their  purity  corrosive 
poisons,  which  in  spoonful  doses  would 
produce  death.  The  lettuce  which  we  eat 
with  so  much  pleasure,  contains  an  opiate 
element,  capable  if  concentrated  of  produc- 
ing all  those  narcotic  poisonous  effects  on 
the  brain,  for  which  we  are  loudly  invoked 
ao]di6card  opium.  The  mild  emetic,  ipecac, 
when  its  medicinal  energy  is  concentrated, 
becomes  unequivocally  poisonous,  in  doses 
of  a  few  grains. 

The  tobacco  which  so  many  injudiciously 
use  as  a  luxury,  is  to  a  constitution  entire- 
ly unaccustomed,  a  dangerous  poison,  even 
without  concentration.  The  medical  ele- 
ment of  common  tea  is  also  well  known  as 
a  poison  in  its  concentrated  form.  The 
purest  bottle  of  native  wine  harmless  and 
pleasant  as  a  beverage,  contains  alcohol, 
which  in  its  purity  is  a  poison.  The 
salt,  pepper,  mustard  and  vinegar,  our  dai- 
ly and  wholesome  condiments,  are  each  ca- 
pable of  destroying  life  in  a  poisonous  man- 
per,  if  used  to  sudden  excess.  The  leaves, 
flowers  and  seeds  of  the  peach  tree,  often 
usclI  with  pleasure  and  safety,  yet  contain 
a  poison  which  in  ita  concentrated  form  is 
about  the  deadliest  known  to  man. 

The  salt  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
hnman  body  and  which  seasons  our  food, 
consists  of  two  deadly  corrosive  poisons, 
combined  together;  either  separately  will 
kill — both  combined  will  nourish.  The 
very  atmosphere  that  we  bieathe,  if  its  ele- 
ments are  pre?ented  in  a  more  .^oncentntecl 
form  and  different  pro|)Ottion,  becomes  one 


of  ihe  deadliest  and  most  corrosive  poisons; 
although  if  diluted,  it  is  still  a  safe  and 
valuable  remedy .  The  plcasan  t  a  nd  refresh- 
ing glass  of  soda-water  contains  a  mephitic 
poison,  which  in  a  close  apartment  has 
often  proved  fatal  to  human  life.  And 
this  poisonous  gas  which  when  concentra- 
ted in  a  well,  is  so  often  fital  to  those  who 
descend — is  by  the  medicinal  system  of 
nature  diffused  all  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  instead  of  destroying  the  human  race 
in  that  diluted  form,  it  originates  no  dis- 
ease whatever,  but  becomes  the  great  sus- 
tainer  of  vegetable  life.  Nature  surrounds 
us  with  poisons,  and  feeds  us  with  poisons. 
The  phosphorus  so  necessary  in  our  food, 
without  which  she  cannot  construct  a  brain 
or  a  bone,  would  be  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
grains,  a  fatal  poison,  if  not  disguised  by 
combination.  The  chlorine  which  is  con- 
stantly in  our  food  and  blood,  would  be  a 
deadly  poison  if  admitted  into  the  lungs, 
and  would  be  dangerous  in  the  stomach  if 
not  disguised  by  combination.  The  oxygen 
which  is  the  leading  element  of  the  human 
body,  and  which,  by  the  lungs  animates 
edivh  moment  of  our  life,  is  a  most  corro- 
sive poison,  when  it  is  presented  in  a  liquid 
form,  without  any  agent  capable  of  con- 
trolling its  action.  Hydrogen  is  also  a 
rapidly  depressing  and  fatal  gas  if  inhaled. 
Nitrogen  soon  produces  suffocation,  and 
Carbon  in  any  inhalable  form  is  fatal,  and 
in  combination,  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  many  poisons". 

Thus  our  bodies  are  built  of  poisons — we 
live  and  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  poi- 
sons, we  swallow  poisons  in  health  and  in 
disease,  but  so  long  as  we  take  care  that 
they  are  properly  combined  or  properly  di- 
luted and  used  in  the  proper  quantity  at  the 
proper  time,  we  enjoy  health  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  know  no  poison- 
ous effects.  Poisoning,  generally,  results 
merely  from  the  concentration  of  too  great 
an  amount  of  power  in  too  small  a  bulk,  so 
that  the  substance  becomes  destructive  in 
a  small,  instead  of  a  large  quantity. 

It  is  not  poisonous  agents  that  we  di»> 
card,  for  if  we  discard  them  thoroughly, 
•we  must  discard  man  himself,  and  discard 
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the  whole  plan  of  nature — hut  it  is  poison- 
0U8  practiu  that  we  reject — all  practice 
which  produces  injurious  results,  no  matter 
how  high  the  authority  in  its  hehalf.  We 
utterly  repudiate  the  idea  that  a  physician 
must  necessarily  dehilitate  and  injure  the 
constitution  of  his  patient.  The  fond  fath- 
er who  exclaimed  that  he  was  deeply  affect- 
ed hy  the  death  of  his  child,  hut  that  eve- 
ry thing  was  done  that  was  possible — that 
he  had  three  physicians — that  he  was  bled 
five  times,  leeched  three  times,  blistered 
all  over,and  took  seventeen  doses  of  calomel, 
and  as  that  could  not  save  him,  he  could 
only  submit  to  the  will  of  Providence— ex- 
pressed a  delusion  which  you  will  contrib- 
ute to  dispel  by  showing  that  in  such  cases, 
it  is  the  treatment  and  not  the  will  of  Prov- 
idence which  is  fatal.  When  the  public 
are  properly  enlightened  on  these  subjects, 
we  shall  not  have  an  aged  ex^president  like 
Andrew  Jackson,  tottering  to  the  grave  and 
exclaiming  that  he  has  had  a  return  of  his 
maladiOF,  but  with  the  lancet  to  correct  the 
one,  and  calomel  for  the  other  I  am  of 
course  greatly  debiliuted.  The  deaths  of 
Jackson,  Taylor,  Uanison,  Washington  and 
Lord  Byron  are  signal  examples  of  a  medi- 
cal barbarism  of  which  mankind  are  weary 
— 4nd  which  we  hope  soon  to  place  among 
the  obsolete  follies  of  (hat  age  when  red-hot 
irons  were  applied  to  bleeding  wounds  in- 
stead of  the  simple  but  heretical  practice 
of  tying  the  arleries. 

Qentlemen,  shall  we  aocomplish  these 
things  or  not?  Shall  our  principles  be  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  American  Sys- 
tem of  Medical  Sclenoe  occupying  this  Con- 
tinent, and  and  constitttting  the  noblest 
embodiment  of  Medical  Science,  as  our  gov- 
ernment is  the  best  form  of  self-government, 
our  ships,  our  steamboats,  our  locomotives, 
our  agricultural  implements,  our  fire-arms, 
and  I  may  add,  our  armies  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  rivals?  Is  it  our  destiny  to  reap 
the  just  reward  of  truth  and  untiring  labor, 
or  shall  Eclecticism  go  down  like  the  Spar- 
tan, Athenian  and  Roman  republics,  cor- 
rupted within  and  overwhelmed  from  with- 
out? Shall  it  be  blotted  out  like  unfortu- 
nate Poland  and  Uungiary  — or  shall  it  share 


the  grander  destiny  of  our  own  republic? 

We  have  no  reason  to  entertain  a  serious 
doubt  if  we  continue  to  perform  our  du- 
ty. At  our  primitive  organization,  eight 
years  since,  bad  you  enquired  of  any  oppo- 
nent what  would  have  beim  our  destiny,  he 
would  have  prophesied  obectirity  and  con* 
tempt.  None  but  those  who  felt  the  inter- 
nal inspiration  of  noble  truths  had  any  con- 
ception of  our  future  progress.  Had  you 
hinted  here  to  any  professor  of  a  medical 
college  eight  years  ago,  that  the  time  would 
arrive  in  in  1853,  when  Cincinnati  should 
have  six  medical  schools,  and  five  hundred 
medical  students,  but  three  hundred  of  tliC 
number  should  rank  under  a  new  name  con- 
ceived in  1845,  which  in  eight  years  growth 
should  over- shadow  all  surrounding  influ- 
ences, he  would  have  deemed  you  a  vision- 
ary as  John  Fitch  was  deemed,  for  believ- 
ing that  in  a  few  years,  the  fiat-boats  and 
keel-boats  of  the  Ohio  should  be  superseed- 
ed  by  the  magnificent  steamers. 

And  perhaps  those  respectable  gentlemen 
who  are  so  much  astonished  now,  are  des- 
tined to  be  more  astonished  hereafter.  Our 
past  is  an  index  to  our  future,  and  every 
year  new  features  of  power  and  progress 
are  developed  in  our  movement.  The  cen- 
tral society  organized  last  evening,  may  be 
one  of  the  most  efficient  measures  yet 
adopted. 

The  errors  against  which  we  contend  are 
so  palpable,  that  their  doom  is  sealed, 
wherever  free  discussion  is  tolerated.  The 
absurdity  of  taking  from  the  human  body 
its  blood  the  immediate  source  of  life—its 
red  globules,  the  criterion  of  vital  power, 
just  at  the  time  that  life  is  endangered,  and 
the  vital  forces  reduced,  will  soon  be  rank- 
ed as  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of 
rational  Eclecticism  ar«  so  sclf-evidently 
just — they  so  commend  themselves  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  that  many  who 
have  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of  Eclectic 
are  endeavoring  to  appropriate  the  name — 
conscious  of  the  power  which  lies  in  a 
just  principle.  In  that  name  we  shall  suc- 
ceed. As  when  Constantine  saw  in  the 
Heavens  a  figun*.  of  a  cross,  and  the  mottn 
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'*//i  hoc  aigno  vinuSf'*  "By  this  sign  shalt 
thou  conquer,"  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  victory — so  do  we  behold  in  the  signs  of 
the  times,  in  the  morements  of  the  nations 
for  liberty,  the  indication  that  destiny  is 
with  us,  and  believe  like  Constantine  "In 
hoc  signo  vinces."  But  let  us  not  forget 
in  these  martial  figures  of  speech,  that  our 
vocation  is  one  of  peace  and  kindness: — 
we  war  against  war  for  peace,  we  make  a 
party  against  parties,  we  refuse  to  tolerate 
intolerance.  We  claim  the  right  to  do  good 
without  restraint  as  to  form  or  fashion  from 
any  earthly  power;  we  claim  the  right  to 
unite  in  that  reformatory  army  of  benevo- 
lence whose  labors  according  to  the  statistics 
of  Cincinnati,  reduced  the  mortality  of  Chol- 
era from  three  or  four  hundred  in  the  thou- 
sand to  forty  or  fifty  in  the  thousand. 

You  gentleman,  constitute  a  noble  addi- 
tion to  the  army  of  peace — not  like  an 
equal  number  of  recruits  whom  I  have  here 
seen  gathered  with  bom  and  drum,  mar- 
shalled in  stern  array  for  a  foreign  war : — 
the  music  which  accompanied  their  march 
sounded  in  mine  ear  as  a  funeral  wail,  for 
few  and  haggard  were  they  who  returned 
from  that  campaign,  and  bloody  were  the 
records  of  their  deeds  abroad.  How  dif- 
ferent it  is  with  you,  going  forth  as  bearers 
of  health  and  joy  to  unnumbered  homes. 

The  gory  cioMtar  may  cn»h  through  skull  and 
brain, 

To  still  the  purple  founts  of  life, 
But  not  by  battle*«xe  or  sword  do  you  attain, 

The  glorious  objects  of  your  strife. 

Tis  yours  to  staunch  the  flowing  blood — ^to  heal 
the  wound, 
To  lift  the  mangled  victim  up— 
To  check  the  fevers  deadly  rage — the  pulses' 
bound- 
To  give  the  healing,  cooling  cup. 

'Tls  yours  to  bring  bright  hope— to  lift  those 
sunk  in  gloom, 

To  call  the  dying  back  to  life— 
To  snatch  youth,  love  and  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

To  save  the  father,  child  and  wife. 

As  soMiers  boast  of  hostile  legions  slain  in  fight- 
So  you  may  boast  of  pestilence  dread, 


Expelled  from  homes  of  peace  and  love,  by  tran- 
quil might, 
And  battle  fields  that  know  no  dead. 

With  honest  pride  you  may  survey  in  Ziem^  mem, 

Eternal  monuments  of  skill, 
Knowing  if  man  doth  e'er  a  God-like  act  'tis 
when 

His  science  conquers  mortal  ill. 

Tlien  go,  Eclectic  vanguard  go,  your  Hosts  of 
Peace, 
Are  filling  all  oor  wide  domain. 
And  Health  attends  your  paths,  as  teavn  and 
flowers  increase, 
When  spring  dissolves  the  winter*s  reign. 

CLINICAL  KEPORTS, 
At  Ncwton^B   Clinical  Inatitut^. 

8£RVIC£  OF  PROFESSOR  KEWTOK. 


BBtoantD  BT  no9,  a.  vamuv. 
(Continued  from  page  113.) 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  CLINIC,  Vth.  7th. 

Casbxui. — ^Roark.  Herpetic  uloer  of  the 
elbow.  Continues  improving,  the  granula- 
tioDS  are  healthy  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  its  healing  soundly.  Continue  the 
treatment  excepting  use  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  Meyer's  Ointment  in  the  combina- 
tion of  Meyer's  and  Zinc  Ointment. 

Ca8B  lxxxiii. — ^Daniel  Croney.  Hemi- 
plegia. 

Can  walk  better,  has  more  control  over 
his  limbs  in  walking, — ^has  a  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  also  pain  in  thehead^«fiioe 
is  not  so  stiff  and  insensible,  lliesesymp- 
toms  show  a  return  of  the  normality  of 
the  part  and  are  favorable.  The  pain  in 
the  head  is  caused  by  the  Quinine. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  Quinine  and 
Iron,  but  use  it  tarioea  day  instead  of  three 
times. 

Case  lxxxv. — Catharine  Gaflfney.  Ne- 
bula and  Leucoma. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye  less,  feels  much 
relieved.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Case  lxxxvii. — D.  D.  Marsh,  age  15. 
Opthalmia  Tarsi  and  External  Scrofula. 

Been    affected   |for    fourteen  years  — 
eruptions  about  the  eyelids  and  anterior 
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naies, — is  healthy  otherwise,  there  is  only 
a  slightly  inflamed  condition  of  the  pal- 
pebial  conjunctiva,  while  the  edges  of  the 
tarsal  cartilages  are  much  inflamed  and  en- 
crusted with  a  thickened  secretion;  the 
meibomian  glands  are  but  slightly  aflected. 
Treatment. — Continue  {I;  Comp.  Syr. 
Stil.  3j.  three  times  per  day. 
Local  Treatment. — ^Qr  Hydrast.  Canad.  grs. 
XX.,  Seq.  carb.  potass  grs.  xx.,  water  3j« 
m.  Apply  to  the  tarsi  morning  and  even- 
ing;  use  the  Zinc  Ointment  to  the  lids  one 
hour  after  applying  the  above  caustic  solu- 
tion. Make  the  same  application  to  the 
nose  and  repeat.  Use  the  alk.  bath  twice 
a  week. 

Case  lxxiv. — James  Farrell.  Follicular 
disease  of  the  throat  and  Bronchii. 

Improving;  has  some  cough  but  is  much 
better.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Cabx  I.XXXVXII. — E.  Eagon,  Hypertro- 
pbiedand  Indurated  Tonsilis. 

Have  been  api4ying  Argent  Nit.  3 
water  3j,  «i.  with  the  probang  for  three  or 
fooi  times.  The  ioflammation  has  partly 
iabsided,  to  day  I  excised  the  right  tonsil 
with  the  guillotine — in  one  of  the  lacuna 
of  the  tonsil  there  was  a  small  quantity  oi 
tuberculous  matter,  the  gland  was  much 
indurated — in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
days  I  will  apply  the  Argent  Nit.  with  the 
probang,  to  correct  any  morbid  condition 
of  the  part  and  resolve  the  difficulty. 

Cass  lxxxtx. — Daniel  Terry.  Opthal- 
mia. 

Commenced  six  weeks  ago,— epiphora 
attends  it ;  the  lachryma  is  more  profusis  at 
niglit  and  prodaoes  a  scalding  sensation 
apon  the  eye  and  face. 

Treatment. — ^  Sol.  Hydiastus  Cana- 
densis. Bathe  the  eye  with  it  for  two 
days,  then  use  the  Zinc  Ointment  twice 
a  day.  If  inflammation  arises,  use  the  eUn 
poultice. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  CLINIC.  Feb.  10, '54 

Case  xxxviii. — ^Thos.  Flannegan.    Stiff 
and  swelled  neck,  caused  by  a  fall. 
Discharged  cured. 

Casb  XL. — ^James  Kelly.    Ectropion. 
Discharged  cured. 


Case  xlvi. — James  McClary.  Irritalle 
ulcer  at  the  Ext-Malleolus. 

Discharged  cured. 

Case  l. — ^Vandolen.  Follicular  diseafe 
of   the  throat,  and  Bronchial  Blennoihea. 

Was  improving  while  under  our  treat 
ment — ^went  home — consumed  a  spiritual 
medium — used  its  prescription — ^lingered  a 
few  weeks  under  the  influence  of  its  medi- 
cines and  died. 

Case  lxxx. — Thomas  Crane.  Weak  ul- 
cer of  the  elbow. 

Improving;  nearly  well.  Discontinue 
the  Caustic — use  Meyer's  Ointment. 

Case  lxxxv. — Catharine  Gaflney.  Op- 
thalmia. 

Improving;  can  see  better,  eyes  less  con- 
gested, not  so  painful.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment. 

Case  XLii.^-James  Eoark.  Herpetic  ul- 
cer of  the  elbow. 

Is  nearly  well — scabbed  over — is  sore 
yet  a  little.    Continue  the  tretitment. 

Ca«  lxxxix. — ^John  Ryan.  Uniting- 
Iracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  ulna. 
Provisional  callous,  shown  to  the  class. 
Also  straining  of  the  carpal  ligaments— 
bursa  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  wrist. 

Treatment.— Cold  water  dressing  ami 
roller. 

Cas^lxxxvix. — D.  D.  Marsh.  Scrofu- 
lous Opthalroia — ^Tarsi. 

Improving.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Case  xli. — Mary  Jane.  Scrofulous  en- 
largement of  the  cervical  lymphatic 
glands. 

Much  better.  Glands  dimished  in  size, 
gone  home — may  return  in  one  or  two 
months. 

TWENTY-NINTH  CLINIC, Feb.  14th,  '54. 

Case  lxxxt. — Catharine  Gafihey.  Op- 
ihalmia. 

Is  much  better.  Eyes  improving  every 
day.  No  glimmering  now,  can  see  a  per- 
son distinctly  at  some  distance.  Could 
not  Fee  a  person  distinctly  close  by  v^en^ 
first  presented  at  the  Clinic. 
'  Continue  the  treatment.  The  prescrip- 
tion used  in  this  and  other  similar  cases 
has  become  nearly  a  specific  with  us. 
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Case  lxxxxi. — ^J.  0.  Conner.  Indolent 
ulcer. 

Cauised  by  ii  kick  from  a  tiorse  three 
months  since.  Is  now  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar — its  e  iges  are  thick,  hard  and  rough — 
granulations  pale  and  flabby  and  its  secre- 
tion sero-purulent. 

Local  Treatment. — Cover  the  sore  with 
Sesq.  Carb.  Potass  once  every  other  day, 
using  Meyer's  Ointment  during  the  inter- 
vals— we  expect  to  cure  it  in  four  weeks 
from  this  time. 

Case  lxxxiv. — Lucy  McGuire.  Scrofu- 
lous enlargement  of  the  lower  jaw,  near 
the  angle ;  and  Impetigo  on  the  face. 

Disease  of  the  jaw  is  improving ;  general 
health  improving.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment. 

Local  Treatment  of  Impetigo. — ^  Oxa- 
lic Acid  3js.  warm  water  Jj.  m.  Apply 
to  the  ring -worm  twice  per  day,  washing 
the  part  with  castile  soap-suds  previous  to 
the  application. 

^^  I 

Prof.  Newton  exhibited  to  the  class  an 
Arcephaloid  Fetus  of  nine  months  uterine 
life — bom  three  days  since.  The  Fetus 
vra,9  of  fnU  size,  one  hand  was  slightly  de- 
formed—no other  deformity  excepting  the 
cerebral  deficiency. 

The  mother  can  give  no  cause  for  this 
singular  monstrous  development.  *  During 
the  period  of  utero  gestation  she  suffered 
much  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region.  As 
soon  as  the  child  was  bom  the  womb  con- 
tracted and  Dr.  O.  E.  Newton  (who  offici- 
ated as  obstetrician)  could  not  introduce 
his  finger  into  it  by  the  side  of  the  chord. 
Prof.  R.  S.  Newton  some  hours  afterward 
by  the  use  of  medicines  and  manipulations 
introduced  first  one  finger  and  then  the 
hand  into  the  uterus,  and  with  some  diffi-, 
culty  peeled  off  and  released  the  placenta. 
After  this,  the  pain  subsided. 


February  17.    No  Clinic  to  day. 

THIRTIETH  CLINIC,  Feb.  21,  18M. 

Case  xxxi — ^N.  Wooland.    Opthalmia. 
Improving;  continue  the  treatment. 

Case    xcti — Thomas  Reiser.    Disease — |  scalp.    Discharged  cured. 


Granular    Fal|ieUral    Conjunctiva.     £y 
much  inflamed. 

Treatment. — ft.  Sesq.  Carb.  Potass.  Ht> 
drastis  Canadensis  a  a  grs.  xx,  water  3  j; 
m.  Evert  the  lids  and  apply  once  per  day; 
bathe  the  eyes  with  cold  water  frequently, 
also  use  the  Tine.  Aconite  3  j;  Hydrastis 
grs.  xx;  water  J  ij;  m.  Prol  Newton  re- 
marked that  he  had  observed  a  tendency  to 
periodicity  in  all  cases  of  Opthalmia  that 
he  had  treated. 

Case  xciii. — Mary  Shay.  Opthalmia, 
with  slight  nebula  of  both  eyes  and  inci- 
pient Staphyloma  of  the  right.  Has  been 
affected  for  the  lust  eighteen  months;  can 
scarcely  detect  the  presence  of  a  person  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street;  cornea  in- 
jected, much  intolerance  to  lighf,  not  so 
much  now  as  a  few  months  since. 

Treament. — ft.  Elm  poultice  at  night. 
CoUyrium,  ft.  Hydrastis  grs.  xx,  Tine. 
Anconitft  3  j,  water  Jij;  «.,  use  through 
the  day.  I  will  cut  the  conjested  blood 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  in  a  few  days  if 
necessary.  You  must  treat  this  case  as  we 
did  N.  Wooland*^  for  it  resembles  it  some- 
what. 

Case  lxxxv. — ^Catharine  Gaffney.  Op- 
thalmia; improving.  Inflammation  less; 
blood  vessels  less  engorged;  ulceration  dis- 
appearing; continue  the  treatment. 

Case  lxziv. — Jas.  Farrell.  Follicular 
disease  of  the  throat  and  brondiii.  Dis- 
charged cured. 

Case  it. — John  Barnett.  Cancer  of  the 
temple  and  brow;  prognosis  still  unfavore^^ 
ble;  continues  to  pick  and  sotatch  his  sore, 
which  keeps  it  irritated;  in  his  dreams  he 
pulls  off  the  dressing,  supposing  it  to  be 
some  wild  animal  that  he  has  caught  in 
the  woods.  There  is  no  cancer  about  the 
sore,  but  it  is  only  a  weak  sloughing  ulcer; 
he  may  live  some  months  yet.  Left  for 
home  this  morning. 

Case  xviii. — A.  Leaper.  Cancer  of  the 
fkce  and  ear.  Discharged  cured;  has  been 
home  and  well  for  two  months. 

Case  hi. — J.  Jennings.    Cancer  of  the 
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THlRTY-FiRST  CLINIC,  Feb.  24.  18W. 

Case  xcxii. — Mary  Shay.  Nebula  and 
Opthalmia;  eyes  much  better;  less  engorge- 
uient;  will  not  cut  the  blood  vessels  yet. 
Continue  the  treatment. 

Case  lxxxv. — Catharine  (JafFney.  Op- 
thalmia; pain  extending  from  the  eye  to  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  disposed  to  have 
a  chill  every  day  when  she  exposes  herself 
to  the  cool  air.  Eves  better.  Treatment 
for  the  chill.  ]^.  Quinine,  grs.  vi;  Pus. 
Iron.  grs.  vi;  make  powders  vi;  give  one 
three  times  a  day. 

Case  xxxi. — N.  Wooland.  Opthalmia. 
Improving;  continue  the  treatment.  You. 
X>erceive  that  I  have  kept  this  patient  upon 
a  certain  prescription  for  some  time,  and 
you  may  ask  the  question  why  I  have  not 
changed  it,  my  rule  is,  to  never  change  tbe 
prescription  if  it  is  answering  a  good  pur- 
pose, ••let  well  enough  alone"  is  the  old 
maxim,  and  this  reminds  me  of  a  well  re- 
membered epitaph  seen  in  a  church  yard  in 
Bngland,  "I  was  well,  wished  to  be  better, 
took  phytic  and  died."  There  are  in  this 
city  as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  the 
Union,  a  large  number  of  physicians  who 
receive  from  the  druggists  a  per  centage 
upon  all  prescriptions  which  they  send  to 
them,  thus  inducing  the  physician  to  change 
the  prescription  often,  and  this  per  centage 
is  added  to  the  price  of  the  medicines 
which  the  patient  has  to  pay,  and  while 
the  physician  smiles  and  courts  the  favor 
of  his  patrons  he  takes  this  paltry  measure 
to  ieeoe  them — some  of  these  per  centage 
practices  I  exposed  in  the  duily  papers 
some  time  since. 

Case  xcii. — Thomas  Reiser.  Granular 
Eyelids.  Eyes  improving  since  the  first 
day;  the  granulations  have  smoothed  down; 
pain  in  the  left  temple  has  disappeared. 
Continue  the  Sesq.  Carb.  Potass  solution 
once  more,  and  then  use  the  Collyrium  as 
prescribed  previously. 


Case  iv. — J.  Simmons.  Herpetic  Op- 
tlialmia.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  vii. — J.  B.  Hix.  Necrosis.  Im- 
proving. 


Case  ix. — R.  Baskerville.  Indurated  and 
swelled  testicle.     Discharged  cured. 

Case  x. — John  Reed.  Curved  Spine. — 
Improving  rapidly. 

Case  xii. — John  Cassily.  Intermittent 
Fever.    Discharged  cured. 

Case xiii. — M.  McDonald.  Indolent  Ul- 
cer of  the  Shin.    Discharged  curied. 

Case  xv. — ^Timothy  Mano.  ^  Disunited 
Fracture.    Discharged  cured* 

Case  xvi. — A.  L.  Sore  Finger.  Dis- 
charged cured. 

Case  xvii. — ^Anthony  Kane.  Chronic 
Conjunctivitis.    Discharged  cured. 

C'ASE  XIX. — Michael  Courtney.  Scrofu- 
lous enlargement  of  the  Lymphatic  glands 
and  ulcer  of  the  hand.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  xxi. — ^Richard  Hooper.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint. 
Discharged  cured. 

Case  xxii. — ^John  O.  Donaldson.  Weak- 
ness of  the  lower  extremities.  Is  nearly 
well. 

Cast  xxin.— Daniel  Sullivan.  Follicu- 
lar disease  of  the  throat.   Discharged  cured. 

Cass  xxiy. — Barney  Tracy.  Irritation 
and  hepatization  of  the  left  hmg.  ImpopOT- 
ing  rapidly. 

Gasb  xxv.^-John  Giveii.  Inflamed  and 
ulcerated  finger,  bitten  by  a  man.  Die- 
cliarged  cured. 

Casexxvi. Larldn.    Syphilis.  I>i«- 

charged  cured. 

Casexxviii. — Mrs.  Margery.  Icterus. 
Discharged  cuied. 

Case  xxx. — John  Baskertille.     Tape 
worm.    Discbaxi^d  cuied. 

Case  xxxiit. —  Cunningham.  Lacera- 
tion of  the  thumb.    Discharged  cored. 

Case  xxxi  v. — Thomas  Gallagher.  In- 
cipient varicose  ulcers  of  both  legs.  Dis- 
charged cured. 

Case  xxxv. — Anthony  Biley.  Jaundice. 
Discharged  cured.  His  skin  continued 
slightly  icterode. 

Case  xxxviu.— Thomas  Flannegan.  Stiff 
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and  swelled  neck  caused  hj  a  fall.    Dis- 
charged cured. 

Ca8£  XXXIX. — John  Hines.  Nehula.  Dis- 
charged, vision  improved. 

Case  xliv. —  Mary  B.  Tinea  Capitis. 
Did  not  return. 

Case  xx v.  — Peter  Carney.  Inflaromalioil 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint.  Dis- 
charged cured. 

Case  XLvii.—John  McFadden.  Follicu- 
lar ulceration  of  the  throat  Discharged 
cured. 

Case  xlviil— Mary  Kelly.  Weak  ulcer 
of  the  shin.    Dischaigied  cured. 

Case  u.— J.  Barnes.  Dyspepsia.  Db- 
charged  cured. 

Case  liv.— James  Scanlin.  Talipes  Val- 
gus. Improving.  Still  wearing  Scarpa's 
shoe. 

Case  lx.— P.  Paxton.  Purulent  Opthal- 
mia.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  lvi. — Martin  Body.  Pneumonia. 
Discharged  cured. 

Case  lyiii.  Incised  wound  of  the  hand. 
Discharged  cuied. 

Case  lix.— Etra  Senate.  Curved  spine. 
Improving  rapidly. 

Case  lxi.— M.  McM.  Intermittent  Fte- 
ver  and  follicular  laryngitis.  Dischaiged 
cuced. 

Case  lxii. — Charles  Mayless.  Intermit- 
tent fever.    Dischaiged  cured. 

Case  xi.iv.— W.  H.  Ely.  Follicular 
pharyngo-laryngitis.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  xlv.— Morris  De  Weer.  Dyspep- 
sia and  hepatic  toipor.    Discharged  cured. 

Case.  lxvi. — ^John  Flannery.  Purulent 
Opthalmia.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  xLvii.— Michael  Dulliver.  Inter- 
mittent fever.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  lxviii.— Mary  Kilroy.  Gangrene 
of  the  toes  from  frost-hite.  Discharged 
cured. 

Case  lxix. — Dennis  Keating.  Ghtngrene 
from  frost-hite.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  lxx. — Martin  Gkrroty.  Purulent 
opthalmia.    Discharged  cured. 


The  rest  of  the  patients  not  noted,  in  this 
summary  are  yet  under  treatment,  and  will 
be  reported  with  the  reports  of  the  Spring 
Clinic. 

This  being  the  last  day  of  the  course  of 
Clinic  Lectures  and  the  hour  of  closing  at 
hand,  Prof.  Newton  remarked : 

Laaies  and  Gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Clinic  class,  during  our  pleasant  intercourse 
within  these  Clinic  halls,  we  baveexamined 
a  large  number  of  patients,  and  prescribed 
for  them  according  to  thfeir  various  diseases, 
and  though  the  variety  has  not  been  bo 
great  as  we  would  desire,  or  the  major 
surgical  opemtions  so  numerous  as  we  have 
hitherto  presented  to  the  dass,  yet  we  leel 
conscious  that  we  have  presented  to  you 
disease  in  so  many  forms,  that  it  has  not 
failed  to  become  exceedingly  interesting. 
Our  design  in  establishing  this  Clinic,  was 
to  make  the  class  familiar  with  sudi  forms 
of  disease  as  you  would  be  most  apt  to 
meet  with  in  an  every  day's  practice,  and 
the  best  method  of  treating  such,  so  that 
from  the  commencement  of  your  profes- 
sional duties,  you  might  feel  a  degiee  of 
confidence  in  your  abilities  and  thus  be 
more  likely  to  succeed;  and  we  feel  that 
we  have  not  failed  in  accomplishing 
our  purpose.  You  have  from  week  to 
week  watched  the  progress  of  cure  in  thoee 
patients  presented,  and  have  seen  the  va> 
rious  changes  produced  by  the  medicines 
and  circumstances,  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, and  have  not  only  examined  and 
prescribed  in  your  own  minds,  but  have 
suggested  plans  of  treatment  for  some;  and 
indeed  it  has  been  a  good  school  for  you  all, 
to  be  remembered  with  a  degree  of  satis- 
faction when  you  would,  had  not  you  re- 
ceived the  trainiiig,  been  puzzled,  on  many 
occasions,  and  if  1  were  sick,  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  receiving  a  prescription 
from  any  one  of  you  who  have  paid  close 
attention  to  what  has  been  taught  here. 
Among  the  diseases  treated  are  ulcers  of  all 
kinds  and  grades,  gangrene,  syphillis,  op- 
thalmia, necrosis,  ectropion,  strabismus, 
laryngitis  and  follicular  diseases  in  general, 
ague,  6cc.  &c.  6cc.  and  others  too  numerous 
to  maka  a^summary  of  here;  we  have  pre- 
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sented  numerous  cases  of  cancer,  with  the 
method  of  treating  them  successfully. — 
This  disease  is  one  of  the  curses  of  our  coun- 
try, and  a  knowledge  of  its  pathology  and 
mode  of  cure  is  almost  a  fortune  to  you,  and 
even  if  we  had  taught  you  no  more  than  to 
cure  cancer,  you  would  have  heen  an  hun- 
dred fold  paid  for  the  small  amount  expend- 
ed as  Clinic  fee;  and  now  gentlemen,  since 
some  of  our  good  friends  hare  said  that  we 
intend  to  "fleece  you,"  and  fleecing  has 
something  to  do  with  wool  and  sheep  skins, 
we  ^vill  not  account  for  the  wool,  bat  will 
present  yon  with  the  sheep  skin  in  the 
shape  of  a  certificate  of  attendance,  signed 
by  R.  S.  Newtov,  M.l).,  Prof,  of  Clinical 
Medicine;  Z.  Fbxemah,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Clin- 
ical Suigery;  O.  E.  Newtoh,  M.  D.  Con- 
sulting Physician. 

Gehtixmxh,  we  part,  the  most  of  you 
to  your  leipective  locations  topiactiosyour 
profiesBion,  while  some  will  meet  us  here 
in  the  spring  session.  We  hope  that  you 
may  profit  by  the  instructions  you  have  le- 
ceired  in  this  hall,  teadiing  us  that  our 
labor  has  been  properly  appreciated. 

Here  Prof.  Newton  presented  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  with  a  neatly  engraved 
certificate  signed  as  above,  testifying  that 
the  presentee  had  attended  a  full  course  of 
Clinic  lecturea.  - 
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|)art  2,  SimtllanttmB  SAutxmB. 

TH£   THERAPEUTIC    POWERS    OF 
VBRATRUM  VIRIDE. 

BT  W.  C.  VORWOOD,  M.  D. 

(Condvded  from  page  117.) 

While  on  a  risit  1o  Georgia,  in  July,  1851, 
we  were  asked  byDr.  M.  to  look  ata  negro 
woman  of  Bfi.  Ts.  She  had  been  sick  a 
number  of  days,  with  no  abatement  of  the 
symptoms.  Pulce  116,  skin  hot  and  dry, 
tongue  red  and  dry,  great  thirst,  more  or 
less  delirium,  and  a  peculiar  nervous  motion, 
or  more  nroperiy,  a  tremor  and  inability  to 
hold  the  head  still  or  to  take  a  drink  of  anv 
thing  out  of  a  tumbler  with  her  own  hand. 
The  owner  was  exceedingly  uneasy  about 
the  condition  of  bis  negro,  as  a  great  many 
hid  fallen  victims  to  ^t  diMse.  We 
might  have  noticed  the  gurgling  noise, 


sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  spinal  tender- 
ness, which  bad  resisted  the  use  of  blisters 
to  the  stomach  and  spine,  as  well  as  cup- 
ping of  the  same,  together  with  an  altera- 
tive treatment  of  calomel.  On  being  asked 
our  opinion,  we  observed  to  Dr.  M.,  we 
thought  the  fever  could  be  cooled  and  the 
pulse  reduced.  By  request,  we  remained 
five  hours,  put  her  on  the  use  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  veratrum  viride — ^^ave  her  seven 
drops  at  12,  eight  at  2,  P.  M.,  and  nine  at 
4,  P.  M.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  third 
portion  nausea  and  vomiting  were  excited 
moderately.  The  pulse  was  reduced  to  80 
beats  per  minute,  the  skin  became  cool  and 
moist,  and  the  nervous  tremor  or  motion 
very  mudi  relieved.  The  Doctor  observed, 
that  the  pulse  was  reduced  as  low  as  be 
wished  it ;  the  dose  was  consequently  re- 
duced to  four  drops,  to  be  given  every 
three  hours.  A  son  of  Mr.  T.  was  also 
sick  of  typhoid  fever.  His  case  was  mild, 
the  pulse  at  the  highest  numbering  but  a 
few  beats  over  one  hundied.  when  the 
effects  on  the  ne^  woman  were  known, 
he  was  quite  anxious  to  take  it  also.  Ac- 
oordinsly,  he  was  ordered  it  every  three 
hours,  beginning  with  seven  drops;  to  be 
increased  one  daoip.  The  third  dose  excited 
severe  nausea  and  free  emesis,  producing 
cool  and  moist  skin,  and  reducing  the  pulse 
to  58  beats  per  minute.  The  portion  was 
then  reduced  to  four  drops,  at^  intervals  of 
three  hours.  The  next  morning,  at  9  o^- 
clock,  found  the  negro's  pulse  80 ;  delirium 
entirely  gone,  and  full  relief  of  all  nervous 
tremor ;  skin  cool  and  mobt ;  tongue  moist, 
and  little  or  no  thirst.  The  son's  pulse 
was  from  58  to  60,  other  symptoms  in  uni- 


The  above  was  an  occasion  of  interest 
and  solicitude  to  us,  for  the  time,  and  our 
feelings  can  be  mudi  better  imagined  than 
expressed.  Dr.  M.  dismissed  the  cases 
within  thirty  hours  alter  we  first  saw  them, 
the  medicine  to  be  kept  up  for  a  few  days, 
and  he  to  be  notified  in  case  of  change  lor 
the  worse.  Dr.  W.  saw  them,  and  Dr.  S., 
then  a  student,  was  also  present.  Dr.  W. 
has  since  used  the  veiatrum  viride  exten- 
sively, and  with  grmt  success.  This  cir- 
cumstance led  to  its  introduction  into  that 
region,  Coweta,  Troup  and  Heard,  as  Dr. 
M.  practiced  in  the  tnree  counties.  The 
letters  of  Dr.  M.,  Dr.  Ridley,  and  Dr. 
Renwick,are  testimonials  of  their  opinions 
of  its  value  and  beneficial  efiects  in  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  6cc. 

We  were  called  with  Dr.  P.,  to  see  a 
negro  ^irl  of  Judge  B.'s,  on  whom  he  was 
attendme.  The  girl  vras  severely  sick 
with  typhoid  fever,  which  had  been  unusu- 
ally fetal  in  that  region.    The  pulse  was 
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from  120  to  130,  when  at  the  highest; 
tongue  dry,  and  red  on  edge  and  tip,  dark 
hrown  or  black  in  the  centre;  great  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen ;  gurgling  or  rumbling 
and  tympanitic  abdomen;  decubitus  on  the 
back;  feet  drawn  up;  knees  separated; 
muttering  and  delirious  while  inclining  to 
sleep,  especially  during  the  night ;  tendency 
to  diarrhea;  tip  of  tbe  nose  peculiarlV 
sharp  or  pointed — ^had  been  treated  with 
calomd,  turpentine,  and  camphorated 
Dover's  Powder.  It  was  on  the  eighth 
day  we  saw  her,  and,  with  desire  of  Dr.  P., 
commenoei  giving  the  tincture  every  three 
hours.  The  patient  being  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  we  commenced  with  two 
drops,  and  increased  each  dose  one  drop. 
In  thirty  hours  the  pulse  was  reduced  from 
110  to  90  beats  per  minute,  surface  became 
cool,  and  mouth  and  tongue  moist.  In 
fifty  hours  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  70,  at 
which  time  she  was  nauseated  and  vomited 
— ^it  was  kept  at  between  75  and  85,  till 
she  was  fully  convalescent,  and  did  not 
exceed  that  point,  unless  suspended,  or 
given  at  too  great  intervals. 

This  was  a  case  of  no  onlinary  interest, 
as  in  Ihat  immediate  section  many  had 
denied  the  effiiacy  and  the  powers  of  the 
veratrum  viride,  but  had  witnessed  the 
mortality  of  the  disease  under  every  other 
mode  of  treatment.  This  closes  the  his- 
tory of  three  cases  we  assisted  in  treating  in 
C^rgia.  We  will  agpiin  turn  to  our  own, 
mud  an  adjoining  county,  and  give  the  cases 
of  most  interest. 

On  the  14th  July,  1852,  we  saw,  in  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  C,  Mr.  C.  It  was  tbe 
sixth  day  of  bis  relapse.  Pulse  120,  small, 
soft  and  weak ;  gurslin^  on  pressure,  and 
tenderneas  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  bowels 
flatulent  and  Slightly  tympanitic ;  burning 
in  the  palm  of  the  right  band ;  edges  and 
tip  of  tongue  dry  and  red — slight  white 
fur  on  the  tongue,  which  we  attributed  to 
calomel ;  preternatural  wakefulness.  Had 
been  treated  with  alterative  doses  of  calo- 
mel and  Dover^s  powder — ^had  taken  an 
emetic.  Gums  slightly  distended  from 
calomel,  fetid  or  mercurial  breath,  and  a 
number  of  small  ulcers  on  the  cheeks  and 
tongue;  skin  dry;  bowels  inclining  to 
diarrhea,  but  readily  controlled.  By  con- 
sent, was  put  on  the  tincture  of  veratrum 
viride  every  three  hours,  to  be  increased 
slowly,  and  to  avoid  emesis,  as  be  was 
opposed  to  taking  it  till  it  produced  this 
effect.  This  is  a  great  error ;  for  those  who 
take  it  till  free  emesis  is  excited,  and  the 
liver  properly  aroused,  convalesce  much 
faster.  Commenced  with  three  drops,  and 
increased  one  drop  every  portion  given,  till 
six  were  taken,  and  sli^t nausea  produced. 


It  was  then  reduced  to  three  drops,  or  more, 
according  to  effect.     On  reaching  six  drops, 
the  pulse  was  reduced  to  80,  and  kept  from 
80  to  85.    By  continuing  this  treatment 
for  a  number  of  days,  tl^  pulse  was  re- 
duced as  low  as  70  in  the  morning,  wi  th 
the  skin  rather  cooler  than  ordinary,  and 
towards  sun-set  it  would  get  up  to  80  or  85, 
and  the  skin  would  be  rather  warm,  and 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  restlessness 
till  midni^t,  and  then  pass  off.    It  was 
suggested  to  try  a  few  portions  of  quinine. 
Tile  morning  on  which  ne  took  the  quinine, 
the  pulse  was  70,  skin  cool,  mouth  and 
tongue  moist.     A  portion  of  quinine  was 
given  at  9  and  11.    Before  1,  his  pulse  was 
130  to  135,  and  skin  hot  and  dry.  and  a 
general  a^ravation  of  all  the  febrile  symp- 
toms.   The  veratrum  viride  was  resumed 
in  full  portions  fork  few  doees,  which  soon 
subdued  the  excitement,  and  was  continued. 
Convalescence  was  slow  but  iierfect.    It  is 
an  error,  not  to  reduce  the  pulse  as  low  as 
sixty  in  many  cases.     There  is  as  much 
febrile  excitement  in  some,  with  a  pulse  of 
80,  as  there  is  in  others  with  a  pulse  of  90 
or  100;  consequently,  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  convalescence,  will  be  extremely  slow. 
In  such  cases,  the  veratrum  viride  should 
be  given  till  free  emesis  is  excited,  and  the 
pulse  should  be  kept  at  60  or  qnder. 

On  the  19th  of  July »  1852,  wb  were 
called  into  an  adjoining  district,  to  see  a 
negro  woman  of  Mr.  G.*s,  in  consultation 
with  Drs.  T.  and  McD.    We  saw  her  at  8, 
A.  M.,  on  tbe  20th,  tbe  12th  day  of  the 
disease.    She  had  been  treated  with  all  the 
remedies  usually  resorted  to,  without  re- 
lief.   She  was  slightly  mercurialized ;  sup- 
posed to  be  three  months  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy; pulse   130,  extremely  wiiok  and 
weak,  so  much  so  that  it  was  diflicult  to 
count ;  tongue  dry  and  red  on  the  tip  and 
edges,  with  a  thick  dark  fur  in  the  centre. 
The  papilles  that  were  not  covered  with 
fur,  were  elevated,  enlarged  and  flattened  at 
(he  top;  thirst  extreme;  great  heat  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  complaining  of 
internal  heat  and  burning ;  extremities  cold, 
with  eeneral  coldness  of  the  surface,  except 
over  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  answered 
questions  in  a  auick  and  hurried  manner — 
would  invariably  change  some  part  of  the 
body  before  giving  an  answer.    Discharges 
from  the  bowels  dark  and  muddy,  mixed 
with  slime;  more  or  less  tenderness  and 
gurgling  on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion ;  tendency  to  diarrhea  slight.    On  tbe 
ninth  day  from  the  attack,  there  was  a  sud- 
den and  decided  change  for  the  worse,  and 
brandy  and  quinine  were  freely  given   to 
sustain  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  the  suriace  was  thoroughly  rubbed  to 
keep  up  external  warmth. 
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We  have  given  such  a  description  of  the 
treatment  and  of  the  paiient,  at  the  time 
of  our  first  visit)  as  will  be  fully  endorsed 
bf  the  physicians  in  attendance.  Two 
cases  had  jusW  terminated  fatally  in  the 
same  family,  and  two  others  in  a  family 
not  more  than  six  hundred  yards  distant. 
We  could  not  complain  of  the  reputation 
that  had  pieoeded  us ;  but  the  standing  of 
the  medicine  was  any  thing  but  favorable 
in  that  region  of  the  country.  The  previ- 
ous and  threatening  mortality,  the  severity 
of  the  case,  the  new  remedy,  the  unfavora- 
ble prognosis  of  the  physicians  in  attend- 
ance, naturally  excited  the  deepest  interest, 
and  curiosity  was  wrought  up  to  the  high- 
est point  as  to  what  course  would  be  pur^ 
sued.  By  consent,  every  remedy  was  dis- 
continued, both  internal  and  external,  and 
the  tincture  of  veratrum  vifide  ordered 
every  three  hours,  to  be  increased  ^ro  re  nataf 
which  we  superintended  in  person  from  9, 
A.  M.  till  5,  P.  M.  Three  drops  were 
given  at  9,  which  nauseated  and  vomited 
pretty  freely  before  12.  The  first  matter 
thrown  up  was  a  large  quantity  of  mucus 
and  slime,  followed  by  a  Quantity  of  dark, 
green  bile,  or  bitterish  fluid,  on  the  ejection 
of  which  she  expressed  considerable  relief 
from  the  unusual  burning  or  heat  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach.  Four  drops  were 
given  at  12,  which  excited  free  emesis  in 
from  thirty  lO  fifty  minutes,  bringing  up  an 
abundance  of  thick  yellow  bile.  After 
this  paroxism  of  vomitting  had  subsided, 
the  extremities  and  surface  generally  becante 
warm,  or,  in  other  words,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  and  equal  distribution  of 
heat.  She  expressed  perfect  relief  from 
internal  heat  or  burning,  followed  by  a 

§»neral  feeling  of  agreeable  coolness ;  but 
iree  drops  were  given  at  three  o'clock, 
which  excited  slight  nausea,  and  perhaps  a 
slight  but  dingle  paroxism  of  vomiting. 
Wnat  we  had  achieved  when  we  left  (at  §, 
P.  M.)  was  the  relief  from  unusual  heat  in 
the  stomach,  severe  thirst,  general  restless- 
ness, an  eaual  diffusion  of  heat  and  greater 
fulness  ana  distinctness  of  the  pulse.  In- 
structions were  left  to  continue  the  vera- 
trum viride  in  three  or  four  drop  doses,  as 
she  might  be  able  to  bear  it,  avoiding  too 
much  nausea  and  vomiting,  if  possible. 
After  leaving,  we  sent  a  mesrage  back  to 
give  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
one  hour  before  the  next  portion,  to  prevent 
nausea  or  vomiting,  if  possible. 

That  night,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
passed  by  us  with  more  or  less  anxiety  and 
interest.  On  reaching  the  patient  the  next 
morning,  the  viride  was  exciting  very  little 
nausea,  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  120,  more 
full  and  distinct,  and  all  the  other  symp- 


toms were  slightly  improved.  We  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  small  quantity  of  the 
veratrum  viride  we  were  using;  we  there- 
fore ordered  an  enema  of  four  ounces  of 
cold  water  and  six  drops  of  the  tict.  of  ve* 
latrum  viride  every  six  hours,  and  the  three 
drop  doses,  every  three  hours,  to  be  contin- 
ued, thus  making  in  all,  forty-eight  drops 
in  the  twenty-lour  hours.  The  enema ta 
were  ordered  to  be  given  between  the  por- 
tions by  mouth.  The  nausea  and  vomiiing 
were  kept  up  for  a  time  after  each  enama, 
but  not  to  an  extent  that  reouired  them  to 
be  suspended,  and  which  suosided  after  a 
few  repetitions  of  the  enema. 

The  morning  following,  which  was  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  was 
down  to  100,  and  with  a  like  improvement 
in  all  the  symptoms.  The  morning  fol- 
lowing, tlie  pulse  was  reduced  to  85,  and 
all  the  other  symptoms  were  greatly  miti- 
gated, so  mndh  so  that  we  were  not  to  see 
her  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours.  On 
Sunday  morning,  at  9,  a.  m.,  (the  seven- 
teenth dav  of  the  disease,)  we  were  at  our 
poet,  with  our  pleasing  anticipations  dis- 
appointed, blasted,  and  for  the  time,  scat- 
tered to  the  winds, — but  to  fight  the  battle 
at  fiir  greater  hazard.  Found  her  flooding ; 
pains  severe  and  frequent.  Requested  Dr. 
T.  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  uterus; 
found  the  os  tineas  soft  and  dilated,  so  that 
he  could  discover  a  substance  or  body  pre- 
senting; gai^e  here  portion  of  ergot;  the 
fetus  was  thrown  off  within  half  an  hour, 
and  flooding  ceased.  By  this  time  the 
pulse  had  reached  135  beats  per  minute, 
was  pecultariy  quick  and  feeble;  number 
of  respirations  63  per  minute ;  skin  hot  and 
dry,  the  heat  of  that  peculiar  acrid  kind  cal- 
led "calor  mordax ;"  thirst  greatly  aggrava- 
ted. The  veratrum  viride  was  increasi»d  to 
five  drops  every  three  hours ;  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine to  be  given  ever)  six  hours,  in  fif- 
teen drop  doses,  in  a  little  warm  sweet 
milk  to  cover  the  taste,  which  excels  any 
vehicle  we  ever  tried.  The  enema  of  cold 
water  to  be  continued  every  six  hours,  and 
the  viride  increased  to  eight  drops.  When 
we  left,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there 
was  slight  moisture  of  (he  surface ;  the 
pulse  was  130,  more  fijll  and  distinct; 
breathings  a  little  less  frequent  and  hurried. 
On  the  day  following  it  was  reduced  to  98 
beats  per  minute;  on  the  following  day  it 
was  reduced  as  low  as  85,  with  a  like  im- 
provement of  all  the  symptoms.  The  rem- 
edies were  continued,  and  she  rapidly  and 
perfectly  convalesced.  It  did  apfear  that 
Providence  brought  ns  safely  through  the 
most  critical  of  all  the  ca?es  we  have  met. 
It  aUo  appeared,  that  so  soon  as  the  fetut 
V68  thrown  off,  she  was  nm^  lese  susce|^ 
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of  its  use  and  effects: — When  called  to  a 
case  of  typhoid  fever — with  a  hot  surface, 
frequent  pulse,  great  restlessness,  in  a  word, 
with  till  the  symptoms  of  such  a  case — ^if 
the  patient  be  an  adult,  I  commence  with 

tiving  him  8  drops  of  the  article  every  two 
ours,  and  increase  the  dose  a  drop  or  two 
at  every  succeeding  dose,  until  slight  naunea 
is  produced,  never  fearing  but  that  when 
this  efiect  is  prodooed  I  shall  have  a  cool 
surface,  and  infrequent  pulse,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  all  febrile  eicitement.  I  then 
^continue  more  or  less  of  the  article,  until 
'the  case  is  broken  up."  Dr.  J.  A.  Stewart, 
ia  a  letter  on  the  same  subject,  writes  thus: 
I  do  not  believe  any  remedy  or  comMna> 
of  remedtes  possess  the  same  powers  in 
pneumonia  or  pleuritis  as  yours — it  not 
only  lessens  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
but  exerts  a  cuntive  influence  on  the  dis- 
ease) and  with  fegard  to  its  lessening  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  I  unhesitatingly 
say,  without  fear  of  successful  controversy, 
that  it  will  control  the  pulse  in  any  and 
tvery  case  where  it  is  morbidly  excited.  1 
regard  your  *' remedy"  as  pcculiariy  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  typhodes, 
pertusis,  typhus  fever  with  increased  action 
of  the  heart  und  arteries.  Mr.  Rodgers,  in 
wiiose  family  you  practice,  was  attacked 
with  typhoid  pneumonia  about  the  time 
you  left  home.  And  Drs.  Agnew  and 
Traynham  attended  him,  and  when  all 
hope  of  his  recovery  was  lost,  his  family 
racollected  that  ^ome  of  them  had  been 
leacued  from  an  untimely  grave  by  your 
remedy — urged  the  physicians  to  give  the 
* 'drops."  Neither  of  the  physicians  having 
the  medicine,  th4»y  <letermined  to  rend  to 
me  for  it;  and,  with  only  3  ij  of  the  tinc- 
ture, both  of  the  physicians  assured  me 
they  had  saved  Mr.  Rodgers,  and  would 
not  take  lees  than  five  dollars  for  the  rc^m- 
nant  of  the  two  drachms." 

We  challenge  the  world  to  discredit  the 
above.  We  pledge  ourselves ,  and  stand 
ready  to  demonstrate  the  powers  and  effects 
claimed.  We  have  staked  our  reputation 
for  veracity  and  medical  skill  on  the  above, 
and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  abide  »he 
T«rdict  of  a  liberal  and  enlighted  profes- 
gion  and  intelligent  community.  Truth  is 
omniptent.  The  above  was  not  got  up  in 
s  day,  or  in  a  corner,  but  is  the  result 
of  years  of  laborious  inrestigation,  and 
^  time  and  money  spent  to  prove  and 
test  the  certainty  and  correctness  of  our 
experience*  and  the  conclusions  reached. 
Ae  world  can  either  receive  it  or  reject  it. 
Wrt  will,  for  the  benefit  of  many  who 
lave  written  us.  ptatethe  diseases  in  which 
we  have  used  it  with  success,  and  leave  the 
mkUtt  wiih  the  profession  for  farther  ex- 


periment and  application  from  analogy. 
We  do  not  hazzard  any  thing  of  opinion  or 
reputation,  when  we  assert  that  it  is  a 
specific  in  pneumonia,  in  the  qualified 
terms  we  have  stated;  we  say  the  same  ol 
convulsions  accompaaied  with  high  febrile 
excitement,  also  of  palpalation  of  the  heart. 
In  typhoid  fever  it  has  more  than  answered 
our  most  sanguine  anticipations;  we  assert 
the  same  of  puerperal  fever,  rheumaii-ims 
and  asthma.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  we 
were  called  rn  consultation  with  Dr.  Stew- 
art, to  Dr.  G.'s  child,  who  was  well  nigh 
run  down  with  the  hoojjing  cough,  fever 
and  diarrhea.  We  advtsod  the  tincture 
of  veratrum  viride,  which  act«d  like  a 
charm,  since  which  time.  Dr.  8,  has  written 
us  a  letter  highly  extolling  it  as  unparal- 
leled in  the  treatment  of  nooping  cough. 
We  h-ave  seen  no  case  of  metastasis  to  the 
testicle  in  mumps,  that  was  not  relieved 
of  pain  and  fever  in  twelve  hours.  It 
may  be  styled  the  remedy  in  croup,  when 
there  is  great  vascular  derangement.  We 
hare  used  it  with  great  success  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  also  in  typhoid  dysen- 
tery. It  is  a  valuable  emmenagogue.  In 
the  inflamed  breast,  we  give  it  with  a 
confidence  bordering  on  a  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. In  epilectic  convulsions  we  have 
confidence  of  obtaining  great  relief  from  it. 
We  look  with  confidence  to  being  able  to 
cure  consumption,  by  a  timely  and  judi- 
cious use  of  it.  We  trust  even  cancer  will 
be  robbed  of  its  terrors.  We  art  anxious 
to  test  its  powers  in  yellow  fever  and  in 
phlegmasia  dolens.  6cc, 

In  conclusion,  we  will  state  to  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  that  we  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  faithful  and  unexaggerated  account 
of  a  portion  of  the  cases  in  which  we  have 
used  it,  with  a  statement  of  its  powers  and 
properties.  We  know  that  we  have  like 
pas.^!ons  with  other  men,  and  that  we  are 
liable  to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
truth  and  soberneps,  as  wall  as  ofliers,  in 
our  great  desire  to  advnnce  and  consummate 
as  iar  as  we  may,  the  honor  and  perfection 
of  our  science.  Bitt  we  feel  ron-'df^nt, 
that  when  all  is  cool  and  calm — when  every 
property  and  power  is  put  to  the  le-st  of 
fair  and  proper"  trial — that  every  effect 
and  power  claimed  by  us  belonging  to  and 
possessed  by  veratrum  viride,  will  b^  em- 
phatically confirmed  and  established  by  the 
profession.  We  have  not  made  any  effort 
to  distinguish  between  its  primary  or  direct 
and  its  secondary  or  indirect  effects.  If  we 
have  Rucc(*dcd  in  getting  the  profession 
awakened  to  its  properties  and  enlisted  in 
the  inves'igation  of  its  application  and 
adaptaUon  to  the  treatment  of  di^^asc,  we 
have  achieved  our  objtet. 
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PHYSIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY  AND 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  LIVER. 
{Continued  from  page  89.) 
Pathological  conditiona  of  the  biliary 
Secretion. — The  secretion  of  bile  may  be 
either  excessive,  defective  or  morbid.  Of 
morbid  bile  we  know  but  little,  because  it 
cannot  be  collectitd  and  examined  during 
life,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  blood,  or  the  absorption  of  irrita- 
ting materials  or  drugs  from  the  intestines 
may  cause  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  bile, 
producing  irritations  of  the  gall-ducts,  gall- 
bladder and  intestines  and  demnging  the 
process  of  digestion.  An  acid  condition  of 
the  bile  id  mentioned  by  Dr.  Budd,  in  a 
subject  dead  of  "cinoerous  ulceration  of 
the  rectum  and  granular  kidney,''  the  bile 
was  ''  of  a  pale  amber  color."  Urea  may 
be  present  in  the  bile  when  the  secretion 
of  the  kidney  is  suppressed ;  it  wasdetecteil 
in  the  bile  of  a  choler.i  patient  (three  parts 
in  a  thousand)  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy.  In 
cirrhosis  and  other  diseases  which  change 
the  structure  of  the  lirer,  the  bile  is  some- 
times fouud  pale,  thin  and  of  less  than  its 
usual  bitterness.  In  dropsy  too  it  has 
been  found  pale  and  thin.  A  dark  viscid 
condition  of  the  bile  is  iound  in  cholera 
and  consumption,  produced  by  its  retention 
and  ins|iisRation.  A  dark,  concentrated 
condition  of  the  biliary  secretion  may  arise 
from  the  excess  of  materials  fur  bile,  which 
bdcom'^s  a  cause  of  oppression  and  disturb- 
ance until  the  bile  is  discharged.  This  con- 
dition produces  a  foulness  of  the  tongue 
and  fauoes  and  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth 
and  sometimes  headache.  Anxiety  or  de- 
piessioii  of  spirits  arises  from  this  bilious 
condition  and  the  di64:hargeof  this  accumu- 
lated bilr.  into  the  intestines  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce purging  and  vomiting.  The  concen- 
trated condition  of  retained  bile  is  apt  to 
favor  thedevelopement  of  gall-stones.  The 
concrete  biliary  matter  generally  forms  the 
nucleus,  and  cholesterine  aggregated  around 
it  forms  the  gall-stone,  which  becomes  a 
serious  obstruction  to  the  cystic  duct  or 
the  dnctus  communis-^-sometimeii  they  are 
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formed  and  lodged  in  the  hepatic  ducts  or 
in  tlie  substauu»  of  the  liver  by  the  mere 
obstruction  and  inspisKation  of  tlie  bii« 
forming  a  dark  substance  while  the  choles- 
terine is  while  and  crystaline.  Other  solid 
substances  beside  inspissated  bile  may  serve 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  gall-stone.  A  pin,  a 
worm,  inspissated  blood  and  even  globules 
of  mercury  have  been  mentioned  by  diflinr- 
ent  authors  as  nuclei  of  gall-stones.  Thesis 
calculi  have  in  some  rare  instances  u  cal-* 
caieous  character,  consisting  of  carbonate  or 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Gall-stones  seldom  occur  until  tlie  indi- 
vidual is  past  thirty  and  the  majority  of 
cases  are  over  fifty-five.  They  are  moic 
frequent  in  families  and  persons  of  sedeutaiy 
habits,  and  their  developemetit  is  much 
fiivored  by  the  cincerous  diathesis. 

When  gall-stones  have  been  formed  they 
may  sometimes  produce  an  irritation  and 
ulceration  of  the  gall  bladder  or  fatty  dc 
generation  of  its  coals,  or  they  may  be  a 
product  of  these  conditions.  If  they  re- 
main in  the  gall  bladder  they  do  not  gener- 
ally cauce  much  disturbance  or  more  tlmn 
a  little  local  uneasiness,  but  in  passing  to 
tlie  duodenum  with  the  bile  they  may  block 
up  the  cystic  duct  and  cause  its  obliteration 
by  adhesion,  thus  depriving  us  of  the  usn 
of  the  gall  bladder.  They  may  even  get 
lodged  in  the  common  duct  after  passing 
through  the  cystic  duct,  thus  producing  a 
severe  attac!<  of  jaundice,  by  preventing  all 
ci'cape  of  bile.  However,  the  pre.^urn  of 
the  accumulated  bile  is  almost  sure  to  drive 
(he  calculhs  slowly  on  to  the  duodenum  even 
if  violent  distention  be  necessary.  Very 
large  calculi  may  produce  colic,  constipa- 
tion, tenesmus  or  fatal  ileus  in  their  paKsa^ 
through  the  bowels.  Small  ones  may  \odp^ 
in  the  vermiform  appendix  and  produce  an 
abscess;  but  such  cases  are  vsery  rare.  The 
common  duct  expands  sufficii'ntly  to  allow 
a  calculus  as  large  as  an  almoAd  to  pass.  If 
it  cannot  be  discharged  fioai  the  common 
duct,  it  may  produce  fatal  jauabioe,  a  biliary 
abscess,  or  cause  a  fatal  rapture  of  the  dis- 
tended gall  bladder,  pouring  its  conteols 
into  the  peritoneum.  GalcoU  someiiflNs 
escape  from  the  duct  or  gall  bladder  ky 
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ulceration  into  the  duodenum  or  colon,form- 
ing  a  fistulooB  ori/ioe  (secured  by  adhesive 
inflammation  around  it.)  The  \iolent 
irritation  produced  by  the  distention  from 
the  calcjlus  in  its  passage,  brings  on  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain,  with  nausiia  and  vomit- 
.  ing  of  aciii  matters,  general  prostration 
and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  cold  sweats  and 
f  3m3tini*»  rigors,  similar  to  those  producer? 
liy  extreme  distention  of  the  bladd*?r.  The 
*d3bility  aiid  nausea  thus  produced  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  neurological  relatione 
•f  this  region  to  the  entire  body.  Thif 
prostration  is  so  great  that  death  has  besn 
prolucsd  witho'it  appai« at  cause,  but  the 
inflimmation  of  the  duct  and  the  ad'aceni 
portion  of  the  duodenum.  Urinary  disor- 
ders fre:iuently  accompany  these  attacks. 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  connexion 
bnween  biliary  and  urinary  calculi  from  the 
fiaq ^jenc3  of  thsir  coinridence. 

As  to  the  caa.^e  of  gall-stones,  they  can 
only  b3  r3ferred  to  some  unhealthy  state  of 
the  livsr  and  gall  bladder  (not  understood,) 
and  to  rstontion  of  the  bile  favoring  its 
ia>pissatio!i.  Temperance  and  exercise  in 
th?  open  air  are  the  be?t  prophylactics. — 
Alkaline  mineral  waters  may  hi  serviceable. 

Ejcc6m,vi  Sicrttion  of  Bile  is  a  natura: 
mod;  of  relicviag  the  constitution  from  an 
axc>.S3  of  impsrfectly  assimilated  matter. 
HeiKe  those  who  indulge  in  luxurious  in- 
temperate habits  at  tlic  laV.e.  and  di  not 
liQve  thfj  corresponding  amount  of  exerci-e 
aoi  res oi ration  are  frequently  attacked  hj  a 
bilious  diarrhes,  after  which  the/  fin:l  them- 
aelves  much  better — or  if  the  liver  hz  too 
inactive  to  give  them  this  relief,  they  find 
themselves  en  well,  and  take  a  cholegoge 
purgative  irhich  restores  them  to  a  comfort- 
able condiUoB.  Id  going  to  a  warm  climate 
it  IS  very  common  to  have  a  bilious  attack 
of  this  kind,  of  ten  accompanied  by  more 
aerious  symptoms  of  disease.  The  cause  is 
Ibnnd  in  the  fact  that  in  a  warm  climate 
the  respiration  is  not  sufficient  to  remove 
the  crade  malerials  from  the  body,  and 
hence  thej  accumulate  until  the  liver  is 
eacited  to  diacharge  them.  For  the  same 
ijaBDB  indoleatfaabita  and  excessive  sleeping 
leid  to .  prodaoo  a  bilious   condition  by 


diminishing  the  respiration.  Sleeping  ittst 
afier  a  full  meal  is  especially  pernicious, 
whether  it  be  after  a  heavy  supper  at  night 
or  after  dinner.  It  may  be,  however,  that  a 
very  short  nap  taken  whil«  sitting  in  the 
chair  or  in  a  slightly  recumbent  position 
would  not  be  injurious.  Whether  it  would 
or  not  would  depend  on  the  general  habits 
ind  condi tion  of  the  person .  If  the  general 
habits  are  active,  and  the  blood  kept  in  a 
pure  condition  by  the  healthy  action  of  the 
viscera — a  little  indulgence  in  sleep  might 
not  be  injurious. 

Drfective  secretion  of  bile. — ^As  the  exces- 
sive seeretion  of  bile  is  checked  by  exercise 
and  abstemiousness,  it  is  obvious  that 
ihe^e  means  may  carry  us  too  far  and 
diminish  the  secretion  to  an  injurious  cx- 
lent.  Bleeding  to  death  produces  an 
anemic  condition  of  the  liver,  and  absti- 
nence may  have  a  similar  tendency.  The 
healthy  natural  diminution  of  the  bile  in 
temperate  industrious  persons  may  be  carried 
too  far  bj  a  life  of  severe  labor,  high  ex- 
citement, xigid  abstemiousness  and  little 
r3st.  The  hydro-carbonaceous  matters  of 
the  blood  in  such  cases  are  consumed  by 
the  lungs,  and  the  blood  becomes  too  im- 
poverisl led  to  furnish  m  uch  bile.  Digestion 
is  therefore  somewhat  impaired  (especially 
of  oily  food)  and  acidity  in  the  stomach 
a  nd  bow^els  becomes  productive  of  dyspepsia 
diarrhej,  headiiche  and  other  disorders. — 
These  consequences,  however,  are  not  apt 
to  ensue  if  the  liver  ba  healthy  and  well 
developed,  but  if  it  be  veiy  small  or  inca- 
pable of  healthy  acLion,  these  disorders  in 
tlie  alimentary  canal  ensue.  In  these  cases 
the  constitution  is  not  in  a  decidedly  bilious 
condition,  but  presents  a  lean  compact  ap- 
pearance, and  the  disorder  is  limited  to  the 
digestive  organs. 

But  when  the  bile  is  superabundant,  from 
the  eifects  of  high  living  and  indolence,  or 
from  climate,  defective  secretion  of  bile  is 
a  different  affair.  A  healthy  liver  aided  by 
a  slight  use  of  cholegogues  will  remove 
this  condition,  but  adhesive  inflammation 
in  the  substance  of  tHe  liver,  rendering  it 
contracted  and  yellowish  from  hindrance  to 
the  circulation  (which  is  most  commonly 
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caosi  d  bj alcoholic  beveia^es  used  to  excess,) 

or  from  impairment  of  the  secreting 
structure  produced  by  hot  climates,  renders 

it  difficult  to  perform  the  necessary  offices 
of  life.  The  patient  has  imperfect  diges- 
ticm  and  is  constipated.  He  is  jaundi<ed 
lean  and  shrunken  with  a  dry  wrinkled  skio. 
If  the  suppression  is  complete,  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  greatly  oppressed  and  the 
consequences  must  be  fatal;  although  life 
may  be  considerably  prolonged  in  conse- 
quence of  the  partial  relief  afforded  by  the 
escape  of  bile  through  other  outlets  espe- 
cially through  the  kidneys  which  discharge  a 
bilious  urine  that  gives  ayellow  stain  to  linen 

In  this  condition  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
course  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  pro- 
duced it,  by  strict  temperance  and  exercise 
in  the  open  air  in  a  cold  climate. 

A  defective  secretion  of  bile  may  arise 
from  its  retention  in  obstruction  of  the  ducts 
by  gall  stones.  It  may  arise  from  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  secreting  cells,  which  is  some- 
times produced  by  this  retention.  They 
may  also  be  destroyed  by  atrophy,  inflam- 
mation or  softening  of  the  liver. 

In  fatal  case?  of  defective  secretion  from 
softening  of  the  liver  combined  with  atro- 
phy reported  by  several  authors,  this  c(mdi  • 
tion  has  produced  oongestion  of  the  brain, 
delirium,  stupor,  coma,  dilated  pupils, 
gpttsms,  and  even  a  paralytic  tendency.  In 
such  cases  there  is  but  little  serum  in  the 
bmin,  but  its  blood  vessels  are  full,  show- 
ing congestion  especially  in  the  basilar  and 
anterior  portions.  The  liver  is  small,  soft 
and  yellowish,  and  its  cell  structure  injur- 
ed or  destroyed. 

Such  cases  show  a  remarkable  sympathy 
between  the  liver  and  the  brain.*  The 
direct  sympathy  between  the  brain  and 
lirer,  is  also  shown  in  the  fact  that  grief 
and  great  mental  depression,  very  frequent- 
ly produce  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  and 
may  even  result  in  jaundice. 

The  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  coma, 
in  certain  cases  of  biliary   suppression, 
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may  possibly  be  referred  to  the  influence  of 
bile  in  deflbriniziog  the  blood,  as  it  has  been 
shown  by  recent  experiments  that  bile  en- 
tirely destroys  the  coagulability  of  the 
blood. 

The  temperamental  and  pathological  va- 
riations o(  the  liver,  relate  to  Ob  color,  firm* 
nesB  and  size. 

The  COLOB  is  derived  from  its  fluids — the 
blood  and  its  secretions.  The  blood  whea 
congested  in  the  capillaries  produces  a  darlc 
red  color;  as  its  quantity  is  diminisbedi  the 
color  becomes  a  lighter  red,  and  when  the 
blood  is  quite  deficient  a  yellowish  color  is 
perceived.  This  circumstance  originated 
the  idea  which  pevailed  until  recently, 
that  the  liver  contained  distinct  yellow 
and  red  substances.  Being  injected  gener- 
ally by  the  hepatic  veins  and  capillaries, 
they  were  decidely  red  and  surrounded  by 
the  ramifications  of  the  portal  rein,  madt 
yellowish  by  biliary  cells. 

The  coloring  fluids  of  the  cells  produce  a 
tint  varying  from  a  light  brown  to  a  deep 
olive,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oil 
globules  and  biliary  coloring  matter  they 
contain. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  explanation  that 
a  congested  state  of  the  liver  will  produos 
a  very  dark  color,  and  that  when  from  its 
functional  inactivity,  or  from  compression, 
or  from  great  losses  of  blood  or  any  other 
waste  producing  ansmia  it  is  deficient  in 
blood,  its  color  must  become  lighter,  being 
dependent  on  the  cells  and  their  secretion, 
which  produces  an  orange,  or  yellowi^,  or 
even  greenish  tint. 

The  SIZE  AND  SHAPE  of  the  liver  depend 
chiefly  on  the  number  and  size  of  its  cella, 
secondly  on  the  quantity  of  blood  in  its 
vessels.  The  quantity  of  blood  is  increas- 
ed by  whatever  throws  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  to  the  liver,  or  obstructs  the  dis- 
oharge  of  its  blood  by  the  hepatic  vein. 
Unusual  developement  and  exercise  of  ths 
abdominal  viscera,  as  from  gluttony  or  in- 
temperance, supplies  the  liver  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood,  and  encourages  conges- 
tion. The  retardation  of  the  discharge  of 
blood  by  the  hepatic  vein,  is  effected  when 
debility  or  disease  of  the  heart  renders  t^ 
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circulation  languid, or  when  indolent  habits 
diminish  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  when 
disease  of  the  lungs  obstructs  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  right  heart.  Hence  the 
fatty  liver  of  pthisis  pulmonalis. 

It  is  quite  common  in  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart  to  find  the  liver  amgested  and 
enlarged — to  find  its  edge  perceptible  two 
or  thiee  inches  below  the  short  ribs. 

Congestion  from  any  cause  long  contin- 
ued, is  very  apt  to  result  in  structural  dis- 
ease. 

*Kll  these  causes  of  hepatic  congestion, 
except  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  are  removed  by  temperance  and  ex- 
ercise, which  cause  less  blood  to  go  to  the 
liver  and  more  to  leave  it. 

In  fatty  conditions  the  cells  greatly  in- 
crease the  size  and  thickness  of  the  liver, 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  lobules  which  be- 
come very  distended.  Tumors,  inflamma- 
tory deposits  and  enlargement  of  its  ducts, 
mayalso  increase  its  size. 

The  size  and  shape  may  be  greatly  chang- 
cl  by  pressure,  as  by  an  ancurismal  tumor,  or 
by  tight  lacing,  or  by  flatulence.  When 
the  colon  is  distended  by  flatulence,  it  com- 
presses the  liver.  A  cast  in  the  museum 
of  King's  College  exhibits  a  deep  groove  in 
the  liver,  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
colon  distended  by  gas.  Tight  lacing  fre- 
quently flattens  the  lower  portion  of  the 
liver  and  increases  its  length  from  above 
downwards. 

The  FiRMNE.^  of  the  liver  may  be  greatly 
decreased  by  congestion,  and  by  deficiency  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood.  It  is  also  quite  soft 
when  there  is  an  accummulation  of  oil  in 
the  cells. 

Its  firmness  is  increased  when  the  ven- 
ous blood  is  diminished,  and  it  is  relatively 
better  supplied  by  the  hepatic  artery.  It 
may  become  unusually  firm  and  solid  from 
interstitial  deposits,  from  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  in  inflammatory  conditions. 

Congtation  of  tht  liver  depends  on  the 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  blood 
introduced  by  the  portal  vein  and  the  he- 
patic artery,  and  the  amount  removed  by 
the  hepatic  vein.  Gooseqaently,  whatever 
iacieases  the  amount  of  portal  blood  in- 


creases the  liability  to  congestion,  and 
renders  it  more  formidable  when  it  occurs. 
Hence,  high  living  and  intemperate  habits, 
especially  the  use  of  pungent  condiments 
and  alcoholic  drinks,  are  among  the  causes 
which  render  congestion  more  frequent  and 
more  serious.  A  temperate  man  would 
escape  congestion  in  a  climate  where  it 
would  be  sure  to  seize  the  dram  drinker. 
(Dr.  Cartwright  of  Natchez  and  New  Or- 
leans, has  published  a  very  interesting  il- 
lustration of  the  relative  effects  of  temper- 
ance and  intemperance,  showing  that  of  62 
physicians  who  settled  at  Natchez  between 
the  years  of  1824  and  18o5,  37  who  were 
strictly  temperate  are  all  living  (1653) 
except  nine — while  the  remaining  25  who 
made  use  of  ardent  spirits,  are  all  dead 
except  three.  Of  seventeen  physicians 
who  were  at  Natchez  thirty  years  ago,  and 
whose  habits  were  temperate,  twelve  are 
still  living — ^but  every  one  who  was  ad- 
dicted to  tippling  is  long  since  dead.) 

Strict  temperance  is  therefore  especially 
demanded  in  every  locality  where  hepatic 
diseases  abound,  and  indulgence  in  stimu- 
lants is  much  safer  in  climates  where  such 
diseases  are  rare.  The  colder  the  climate 
the  greater  the  impunity  of  spirit  drinkers 
and  gluttons. 

Pathologists,  however,  aflirm  that  conges- 
tion arises  generally  from  the  obstruction 
to  the  escape'of  the  venous  hepatic  blood, 
as  it  shows  itsell  chiefly  in  the  ramifica- 
lions  of  the  hepatic  vein.  Its  presence, 
is  not  positive  proof  that  the  congestion 
originated  in  the  hepatic  vein,  as  the  blood 
in  the  portal  vein  would  probably  flow  on 
into  the  hepatic  branches,  at  and  after 
death.  This  congestion  of  the  hepatic 
vein  causes  an  accumulation  of  blood,  and 
consequent  redness  in  the  centers  of  the 
lobules,  while  their  margins  having  less 
blood,  prefent  a  more  yellowish  appear- 
ance. But,  as  the  congestion  increases, 
the  entire  mass  of  the  liver  becomes  uni- 
formly red,  and  the  lobular  ap|«arance  if 
lost. 

The  causes  of  cong^tion  are  numerous. 

Everything  that  weakens  the  action  of  the 

(heait,  diminishes  the  amount  of  blood  ve- 
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moved  from  the  vena  cava  and  the  hepatic 
▼eins,  aad  consequently  favors  congestion; 
hence  a  portal  congestion  generally  occurs 
at  death.-  The  weakened  action  of  the  left 
ventricle  favors  pulmonary  congestion ,  and 
tends  to  produce  a  blue  or  purplish  com. 
plexion,  while  the  weakened  action  of  the 
right  ventricle,  tends  to  produce  a  yellow- 
ish hue,  as  it  favors  congestion  of  the  liver, 
the  head  and  indeed  the  whole  ^venous  sys- 
tem. The  head,  however,  does  not  yield  to 
a  congestive  influence  as  the  cranium  pro- 
tects the  brain  from  distention;  but  the 
liver  being  nearest  the  right  heart  of  all 
our  important  organs,  and  being  of  the 
most  distensible  tissue,  is  of  course  of  all 
bodily  organs,  most  liable  to  become  con- 
gested when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  en- 
feebled. Hence  every  debilitating  influ- 
ence upon  tlie  heart  becomes  a  congestive 
influence  upon  the  liver.  The  hot  sun  and 
malaria  of  unhealthy  climates,  the  fatigue 
from  excessive  Labor,  grief  and  other  de- 
pressing passions,  debility  from  unwhole- 
some food,  and  diseases  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  (dysentery,  typhus,  ulceiation  of  the 
bowels,  hemorrhoids,  &c.,)  debility,  in 
short,  from  any  condition  of  disease  in 
which  the  circulation  is  not  active,  may 
become  a  cause  of  hepatic  congestion. 

The  impression  of  cold  on  the  surfiace, 
when  our  calorific  energy  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  us  warm,  drives  the  blood  inward 
and  is  another  important  cause  of  conges- 
tion in  the  liver  as  well  as  the  lungs.  In 
▼ery  warm  climates  and  seasons,  this  cause 
is  perhaps  more  operative  than  in  cold  ones, 
as  the  delicate  constitutions  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  easily  affected  by  the  chilly  influ- 
ence of  the  morning  or  evening  air.  ( Hence 
the  importance  of  having  a  fire  in  our 
apartments  in  the  mornings,  and  evenings 
when  they  are  at  all  cool.) 

The  coldness  of  cholera  and  of  ague  are 
also  causes  of  severe  congestion,  which  in 
both  cases  affects  the  liver  and  tends  to  the 
suppression  of  the  biliary  secretion,  a  fact 
which  renders  cholegogues  beneficial  in 
both  diseases.  The  remarkably  depressing 
influence  of  serpent  bites  is  another  cause  of 
hepatic  congestioi^  and  asexplained  hereto- 


fore, a  de&brinized  state  of  the  blood  is  a 
cau^e  of  hepatic  congestion,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  local  congestion.  Hence  the  tendency 
of  severe  fevers  generally  to  produce  conges- 
tion of  the  liver.  (*'Ih  a  person  dead  of 
purpura  hemorrhagica,  says  Dr.  Budd,  I 
have  found  the  liver  and  spleen  very  large 
and  of  the  dark  color  of  a  Morello  cherry, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  blood  they  con- 
tained.") 

The  imperfect  action  of  the  heart  in  va- 
rious states  of  organic  disease,  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  hepatic  congestion,  and  even  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation  through  the  left 
lung,  may  extend  its  influence  through  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  develope  or  in- 
crease congestion  of  the  liver. 

All  these  causes  of  congestion  are  favored 
by  those  indolent  habits  which  while  dimin- 
ishing the  poiver  of  the  heart,  render  it  more 
liable  to  yield  to  depressing  influences. 

Congestion  to  a  moderate  extent  may  in- 
crease the  biliary  secretion  by  increasing 
the  supply  of  blood  for  that  purpose,  es- 
pecially when  it  arises  from  the  portal  vein. 
Thus,  an  excessive  supply  of  blood  to  the 
liver  from  intemperate  eating,  provokes  in 
many  cases  that  biliary  flow,  which  opera- 
ting on  the  bowels,  produces  efficient  de- 
pletion. But,  as  congestion  generally  im- 
plies retarded  circulation,  and  lowers  the 
vitality  of  the  organ,  hepatic  congestion  is 
generally  a  cau*e  of  diminished  secretion  of 
bile,  producing  that  coated  condition  of 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  unpleasant  taste 
in  the  mouth  which  belong  to  the  deranged 
liver,  together  with  more  or  less  of  the  yel- 
low or  dark  hue  produced  by  the  presence 
of  bile  in  the  circulation,  as  well  as  the 
depression  of  the  animal  spirits  and  cere- 
bral energy,  which  result  from  bilious  blood 
and  the  diseased  liver.  Congestion,  wheth- 
er of  blood  or  bile,  still  more  efficiently 
reduces  the  amount  of  bile  by  oppressing 
the  secreting  cells,  hindering  the  discharge 
of  bile  through  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  ul- 
timately diminishing  their  number  and 
producing  their  absorption  or  destruction. 
This  it  may  do  more  readily  when  the  liver 
has  become  hardened  and  contracted  by 
previous  inflammation,  and  cannot  yield, 
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As  tbe  diseiise  is  confined  to  a  certain 
district  of  country,  we  hold  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  remove  the  causes,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  child  out  of  the  midst 
of  them. 

We  are  told  that  this  disease  prevails 
Btuch  more  in  small  courls,  alleys,  and 
narrow  streets,  than  in  other  and  better 
ventilated  parts  of  the  city.  If  this  be  a 
fact,  one  step  is  made  toward  a  discovery 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  our  conviction,  that,  in  the 
south  at  least,  the  alleys  and  narrow  streets 
of  the  dties,  and  low  situations  of  the 
country,  are  much  more  exempt  from  sum- 
mer and  fall  diseases  than  the  less  crowded 
aitd  better  ventilated  portions,  and  the 
more  elevated  ones  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
regards  adult  life.  Our  observations  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana,  but  moie  especially  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  forced  us  to  this  con- 
clusion, ir  this  statement  be  true,  then, 
we  have  made  another  step  in  the  progress 
of  this  inquiry. 

Again,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the 
disease  is  measurably  confined  to  our  mid- 
die  and  southern  states,  end  will  it  not  be 
admitted  that  these  slates  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  evaporation  than  any  other  dis- 
trict, of  the  same  magnitude,  in  the  world? 
If  this  be  admitted,  we  have  safely  made  a 
third  step. 

In  the  next  and  last  place,  it  is  already 
admitted  that  it  prevails  more  in  our  cities, 
than  in  tbe  country,  while  the  disease  oi 
adttltg,  during  the  same  season,  prevail 
madi  m<He  in  the  country. 

Now,  although  we  shall  have  safely  taken 
these  four  steps,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  shall  discover  the  precise  cause  of 
cholera  infantum;  but  it  does  follow  that 
we  have  made  a  useful  advance  toward  it, 
and  that  too,  without  pressing  into  our 
servioe  that  other  cloak  which  was  inven- 
ted to  cover  ignorance— mtasmafa. 

We  will  now  venture  another  step :  to 
chemists,  we  believe,  it  is  well  understood, 
'that  where  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
'evaporation,  there  is  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  and  the  evolution  of 


electricity.  The  predisposing  cause  or 
caus«^B  now  lie  concealed  in  the  preceding 
facts,  for  assuredly  it  is  not  doubted  that 
all  children,  during  the  first  two  years  of 
their  existence,  because  of  the  peculiar 
condition  of  their  systems  at  this  age,  are 
susceptible  (not  predisposed)  to  the  infiu* 
ence,  for  a  time  longer  or  shorter,  a  predis* 
position  to  it  will  be  produced,  when  a 
exposure  to  cold,  too  much  drink,  or  an 
improper  F>.rticle  of  food  may  excite  the 
preilisposition  into  action,  and  cholera  in- 
fantum is  the  result. 

Admitting  that  we  have  truly  advanced 
thus  far,  it  will  be  admitted,  although  we 
have  not  discovered  the  entity  that  causes 
or  predisposes  to  the  disease,  and  although 
we  cannot  remove  it,  that  we  have  shown* 
that  by  the  removal  of  the  child,  even  fifty 
or  a  hundred  yards,  we  may  place  it  in  a 
condition  very  nearly  the  opposite  of  the 
one  in  which  it  contracted  the  disease,  and 
this  can,  most  generally,  he  done. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  not  got  obvious 
facts  to  lead  us  further,  and  inasmucii  as 
we  aie  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  indulg- 
ing in  sudi  inferences,  from  the  facts  we 
have,  as  suggestion  may  furnish,  we  will 
attempt  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  pie- 
disposing  cause  of  the  disease  before  us. 

The  great  amount  of  electricity  evolved 
in  ventilated  and  evaporating  situations 
may  be  assumed  as  the  cause  of  the  va- 
rious  forms  of  summer  disease  in  adults, 
for  it  is  true,  that  there  is  not  a  morass  or 
swamp  in  our  country,  about  which  a  man 
may  not  live  and  have  good  health,  provid- 
ed he  will  live  in  the  woods,  or  even  sleep 
in  them.  About  the  country  farms  these 
is  more  evaporation  than  in  our  cities,  and 
he  is  more  liable  to  sickness  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

Now,  with  regard  to  children,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  their  cutaneous  function  is 
rendered  imperfect  by  the  surrounding  hu- 
midity that  could  not  injuriously  contend 
with  the  force  of  an  adult  skin.  In  the 
next  place,  may  it  not  be  safely  assumed 
that  this  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere 
impedes,  to  an  equal  extent,  the  pulmonary 
function,  preventing  a  thorough  elimina- 
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tion  of  the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood — 
and  preventing  such  an  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen as  may  be  esfential  to  the  elimination 
of  the  metamorphosed  tissues?  If  these 
two  functions  shall  be  embarrassed,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  excess  of  duty  will  be  im- 
posed upon  the  liver  and  kidneys  and  cause 
them  to  fail.  If  we  iire  justified  in  tlK 
preceding  conclusions,  have  we  not  found 
a  sufficient  cause  for  the  disease? 

But  we  have  not  done.  Considering 
the  soft,  serous,  immature,  and  developing 
condition  of  infancy,  may  not  its  organism 
require  that  electrical  atmoephere  which 
evaxK)ration  produces  in  freely^ ventilated 
situations?  To  us,  this  seems  to  be  exceed- 
ingly probable. 

It  appears  far  more  than  probable  that 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the 
modtis  operandi  of  any  of  the  occult 
causes  in  creating  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease; but  it  is  possible,  by  a  careful  obser- 
vation and  comparison  of  facts,  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  prodooeJ.  When  we  shall  have  ac- 
quired this  knowledge,  although  we  shall 
be  DO  mote  able  to  change  or  modify  them, 
we  win  be  able  to  deport  ourselves  wisely 
with  reference  to  tbein. 

TBEATMEKT.-Althocigh,  undcr  AUopathic 
treatment,  this  disease  proves  very  fatal, 
yet,  as  &r  as  our  observation  and  inquiries 
have  extended,  the  treatment  which  we 
herein  lay  down  as  Eclectic,  has  been  al- 
most uniformly  successful — the  failures 
being  mere  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  agent  on  which  we  principally  de- 
pend for  the  removal  of  !n&ntile  summer 
complaint,  is  the  Syrup  of  Rhubarb  and 
and  Potassa,  which  removes  nausea  and 
vomiting,  when  present,  acts  mildly  upon 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  restores  the 
livacoations  to  their  healthy  condition. 

If  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  the 
whole  surfeoe  of  the  body  and  limbs  should 
be  sponged  two  or  three  times  daily  with 
a  weak  alkaline  solution  rendered  stimulant 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  whis- 
ky or  spirits;  and  in  obstinate  cases,  at- 
tended with  high  fever,  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Virginia  Snakeroot  may  be  added 


to  the  above  syrup,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  tincture  to  four  of  the 
syrup. 

Where  the  discharges  from  the  bowels 
are  frequent,  and  attended  with  pain,  we 
employ  the  following  injection,  used  cold, 
to  be  administered  immediately  after  each 
evacuation,  and  retained  in  the  rectum  as 
long  as  possible. 

Bf    Ulmus  Fulva, 

Cort.  Prunus  Virginiana,  aa  3  s, 
Aqua,  octj.     Mix, 

let  it  stand  t^ro  or  three  hours,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  quantity  to  be  used  as 
an  injection  must  vary  from  one  to  two 
drachms;  larger  quantities  increase  the  dis- 
position to  strain  or  defecate,  which  should  * 
always  be  avoided.  Usually,  we  add  a  few 
drops  of  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Vir- 
ginia Snakeroot  to  each  enema,  and  in 
protracted  cases,  we  add  about  one-fourth 
part  of  the  Saturated  Tincture  of  Prickly- 
ash  berries.  This  injection  has  a  decided 
infiuenoe  in  moderating  inflammation  and 

relieving  pain. 

Where  vomiting  it  obetinate  and  fie« 
quent,  a  MusUrd  poultice,  applied  over 
the  epigastric  region,  will  be  found  useful, 
in  connection  with  the  internal  use  of  the 
syrup  and  tincture,  as  above  named;  and  if 
the  patient  at  any  time  during  the  disease 
becomes  prostrated,  stimulants  must  be  ad- 
ministered, as  diluted  Brandy,  Wine- 
whey,  or  Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia. 

Cooling  mncilaginotts  drinks  should  be 
frequently  given  when  irritabililty  of  stom* 
ach  anA  accompanying  nausea  or  von- 
iting  aie  absent 

After  the  inflammatory  or  febrile  form  of 
disease  has  been  removed,  should  diarrhea 
remain,  astringents,  with  tonics,  must  be 
given;  as, 

9r.    Hydrastin, 

S.  Quinia,  aagrs.  ij, 
Gefanin,  grs.  xvi.     Mix, 

Divide  into  sixteen  powders,  of  which  one 
must  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  accord- 
ing to  thi?  urgency  of  the  case,  and  contin- 
ued until  the  acoessivc  evacuations  have 
ceased. 
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OccasiooalLy,  veiy  obstinate  cases  oi 
cholera  infiEintuin  occur,  in  which  the  em- 
ployment of  Leptandrin  to  overcome  bil- 
iary derangement,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  means  already  recommended,  will 
exert  a  highly-beneficial  influence. 

The  child's  clothing  should  be  often 
changed,  the  diet  should  be  light,  as  boiled 
milk,  with  powdered  Cinnamon  added,  or 
milk  thickened  with  Wheat  or  Rice  flour; 
and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  removed  from 
the  city  to  the  country,  or  at  all  events, 
some  distance  from  its  home;  and,  under 
all  circumstances,  it  should  not  be  confined 
within  a  closed  room,  but  should  be  ex«- 
posed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air,  but 
not  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  immedi- 
ate action. — Newton  <J-  PoweWa  EcUetic 
Practice. 
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The  death  of  the  young  is  a  beautiful  and 
mournful  theme  for  the  poet.  <*  Whom  the 
gods  love,  die  young,*'  said  the  ancients. — 
If  the  rule  holds  good  in  all  cases,  the 
gods  have  certainly  a  great  deal  of  affec- 
tion for  the  juvenile  colleges  of  Cincinnati. 
Almost  every  spring  a  litter  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  brought  forth,  under  the  kind 
musing  of  their  foster  mothers,  the  "thru 
Medical  CoUegeaof  CincinnaH;"  but  scarce- 
ly have  we  time  to  admire  their  baby  beau* 
if  and  learn  their  distinctive  titles,  before 
"Death  on  the  Pale  Hoise,"  has  canied 
them  off  to  the  bourne  "  whence  no  traveler 
returns.'*  Before  their  first  infiint  squalls 
have  been  heard  by  all  their  friends,  their 
creator  Mbrcubt,  demands  their  plesence 
in  the  other  world,  and  Plvto  md  Satum 
make  room  for  their  arrival. 

Is  there  no  help  for  thi^  Must  the 
n«meroiis  Medical  Jnatitvjtea  for  spring 
sessions,  born  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  die  every  year  without  even  three 
weeks  ei  istenoe?  Shall  distinguished  names 
and  even  professors  called  from  a  distance 
still  be  unable  to  prolong  their  vitality? 
Shall  the  Miami  and  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
leges too  be  defeated  in  their  praisworthy 
efforts?  And  last  and  most  horrible  of 
all,  shall  these  dignified  institutions  be- 


ieech.  the  young  men  of  the  profession  to 
enter  their  spring  sessions,  and  even 
o£fer  to  under  bid  the  ''free  school"  Eclec- 
lies — ofler  to  "take  them  in"  for  %lb  a 
session,  Hospital  fees  included — giving  all 
their  old  students,  and  all  who  expect  to 
be  students  hereafter,  absolutely  free  tick* 
ets — and  after  all,  shall  "Young  America" 
turn  away  in  contempt  and  leave  them 
empty  halls  to  be  dosed  by  the  Janitor, 
and  the  Dean  to  announce  that  the  Lec- 
tures are  mtspendedf  Shall  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  regular  profession,  be  thus 
degraded  in  Cincinnati?  Even  so,  but  true 
cottia^  is  not  to  be  vanqoisbed  by  defeat; 
anoifier  opring  uaaion  is  annoonoed  in  the 
halls  of  the  Miamis,  eight  professors  are  on 
the  programme,  with  "clinical  lectures,*' 
"surgical  operations,"  '^cabinets,"  city  Dis» 
pensary,"  "St.  Johns  Hospital,"  ''gieat 
facilities,"  6cc.  and  aU  for  fifteen  doUara! 

All  we  have  to  say  to  the  Faculty  is — 
feir  play  gentlemea-*if  your  bantling  can't 
live,  let  us  have  no  secret  funeral,  but  gjlve 
due  notice  of  its  death,  and  let  ua  have  a 
public  coroner's  inquest,  and  scientific  aa- 
topsy  to  reveal  the  causes  of  its  premature 
death.  Do  not  bury  it  in  any  fence  comer 
or  out-of-the-way  place,  but  let  its  neat 
little  marble  monument  stand  in  sight  of 
the  profession,  with  a  record  of  the  cause 
of  its  death,  and  a  suitable  poetical  epitaph; 
if  the  writing  of  the  epitaph  is  to  be  open 
to  free  competition,  we  think  our  research 
and  observation  would  justify  our  seeking 
the  h(Mior.  We  remember  what  Miss 
Martineau  says  of  an  African  cemetery  in 
South  Carolina;  a  negro  baby  of  eight 
months  age,  wag  honored  with  this  sim-' 
pie  brief  and  characteristic  epitaph  which, 
we  would  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  managers  of  the  Miami  "Institute"  as 
admirably  adapted  to  their  wants, 
'*Sweet  blighted  lily." 

Or  if  this  be  considered  too  poetic  and 
romantic  for  so  grane  an  occasion,  we 
would  select  a  more  sober  and  matter-of<- 
feet  epitaph  from  an  old  Snglish  graveyard, 
recorded  on  the  tomb  of  a  very  young 
infent: 

**So  soon  was  I  done  for— 
What  was  I  begun  for?" 
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This  will  certainly  be  appropriate,  even 
if  the  last  Miami  ** Medical  Institute" 
should  live « more  than  thru  days.  How- 
ever, as  the  lectures  are  to  commence  about 
the  first  day  of  April,  we  think  All  Fools 
day  a  Tcry  appropriate  time  for  illustiating 
practically  the  "powtrful  weaknen^*  of  our 
regular  neighbors. 

If  we  are  permitted  to  write  the  epitaph 
of  this  little  specimen  of  regularism,  we 
have  but  one  other  request  to  make — that  its 
faneral  discourse  shall  be  pronounced  by 
yU  imtMrial  Tom  0.  Edwards."  There 
is  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  interesting 
fimeral  if  the  Honorable  Tom  0.  should 
consent  to  officiate  for  the  Miamis,  land 
when  his  own  parent  school,  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio^  which  now  has  one  foot 
in  the  grave,  shall  be  finally  buned»— 
**aBh€8  to  aahea  and  dust  to  duat,"^y^ 
promise  that  all  the  favors  that  be  may 
shower  upon  the  ungiateful  Miamis,  shall 
be  repaid  with  the  gratitude  of  young 
Physic  by  a  deeper  gmve,  a  heavier  tooab- 
stone)  and  n  more  appropriate  inscription 
than  any  that  tne  "dreamed  of  in  his  philo- 
sophy." B. 


'•  m^-t 


MEDICAL  SCHOOI^. 
Tlie  nmniirr  of  matriculants  in  Cindn- 
nati,  during  the  paat  winter,  has  been  as 
follows  according  to  the  best  information 
that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain : 

Coixma.       BfATmicuLAina.    0a4iiitATsa. 


£c.  Med.  Inst., 

226 

88 

Med.  Col.  of  0., 

92 

24 

Miami  College, 

40 

17 

Cincinnati  Ool., 

40 

86 

Physio-Medical, 

17 

..M 

American  Medical, 

20 

.~. 

(The  numbers  above  given  (except  the 
first)  &re  not  perhaps  exact,  but  as  near  as 
we  can  come  at  the  truth,  being  a  medium 
between  conflicting  statements^  and  a  little 
above  the  actual  attendance.) 

The  above  table  teaches  a  very  obvious 
lessen— concmtratton  ia  atrwgthy  division 
is  destruction.  The  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute has  had  sufficient  energy  and  ability 
thus  fiur  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  medi- 
cal reformers  upon  one  enterprise,  and  in  con- 


it.  The  old  school  party,  divided  into 
rival  cliques,  cannot,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  State,  sustain  a  respectable  school.    Dr. 

M loudly  declares  that  ttiere  are  not 

over  fifty  paying  students  in  the  ''three 
medical  colleges  "  of  Cincinnati.  Botanico 
medicalism  attracted  from  fifty  to  seventy 
students  annually  to  Cincinnati  until  its 
advocates  separated  into  two  factions  and 
now  it  is  hardly  heard  of.  Eclecticism 
might  have  degenerated  in  the  same  way 
and  frittered  away  its  strength  in  petty 
schools  had  not  the  paramount  strength  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  prevented 
this  destructive  prtx^ess.  The  attempts  of 
selfish  intriguers  to  pulldown  the  Institute 
in  order  to  nourish  a  petty  institution  by 
its  fragments  has  entirely  failed,  and  the 
miserable  burlesque  upon  College  a  t  tempted 
at  Louisville,  in  1850-51,  is  no  longer  in 
existence— although  the  same  feeble  factious 
influence  is  now  at  work  in  Cincinnati 
endeavoring  to  prolong  its  cancerous  exis- 
tence by  exciting  jealousy  and  hostility 
among  Eclectic  reformers.  The  ruinous 
and  disgraceful  effects  of  such  a  course  if 
it  could  be  at  all  successful  are  displayed 
before  us  in  the  numerous  petty  schools  of 
Cincinnati  and  with  such  a  warning  before 
them  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Eclectic 
reformers  of  America  will  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  purely  factious  movements  for 
the  division  and  degradation  of  their  cauEe. 
The  Homeopathic  party  exhibits  no  lit- 
tle wisdom  in  its  course  on  this  subjcsct. 
The  Homeopathic  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
State  of  New  York  recently  appointed  a 
committee  upon  the  subject  of  a  Medical 
College  in  the  city  of  New  York.  From 
the  indicatiouH  among  Eclectic  Reformers, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  if  our  cause  had 
anything  like  the  strength  of  Homeopathy 
in  New  York,  a  Medical  College  would 
long  since  have  been  established  there,  if 
not  two  or  three  of  then;  but  the  Homeo- 
pathic physicians  take  a  much  more  judici- 
ous view  of  the  subject.  Their  ablest  men 
know  very  well  that  their  private  practice 
is  worth  vastly  more  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly realise  by  serving  a  CoU^,  and  they 


sequence,  it  overshadowscvcrythingaround  have  no  morbid  ambition  for  the  empty 
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name  of  Professor.  At  the  same  timelhe? 
perceive  that  the  public  good  of  their  cause 
would  only  be  injured  by  establishing  a 
College  to  lower  the  success  of  those  al- 
ready established  and  subdivide  a  patronage 
entirely  inadequate,  hence  the  committee 
state  in  their  report  that  "the  greatest 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  a  conoentia- 
tion  of  the  influence  as  far  as  practiciible, 
of  each  member  of  the  school  upon  a  single 
College'' and  "that  it  might  redound  to 
the  credit  of  this  society  to  avoid  at  the 
outset  iavoring  the  multiplication  of  Home- 
opathic Colleges,  because  experience  in  the 
Allopathic  school  teaches  that  this  sort  of 
rivalry  in  a  school  of  medicine  diminishes 
the  value  of  the  Diploma  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  may  keep  in  eiistenoe  ttuinerous 
weakly  and  sickly  College,  located  in  un- 
suitable places.  And  your  committu  would 
submit  the  following  resolutloa. 

Rc8olvtd,  That  the  further  consideation 
of  the  subject  be  postponed.'*  B. 


•  ••  ■ 


VERATRUM  VIRIDE. 

The  reader  will  find  that  we  have  re- 
printed Dr.  Norwood's  essay  upon  this  ar- 
ticle, thus  giving. the  profession  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  he  claims  for  this 
agent.  We  do  this  without  endorsing  what 
may  appear  to  many  an  infallible  remedy 
for  too  many  conditions.  We  have  not 
yet  used  it,  but  shall  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity examine  and  test  its  powers.  Our 
Journal  is  the  org^  of  every  thing  new  in 
medicine,  come  from  whatever  source  it 
may.  This  we  do  upon  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  tested  the  same,  not  wish- 
ing to  hold  from  the  profession  such  infor- 
mation until  we  have  tried  it,  but  let  all 
examine  for  themselves.  N. 


m  ^1 


COMPOUND  STILLINGIA  LINIMENT. 

We  have  for  the  last  year  been  using  this 
preparation  very  much,  having  been  indu- 
ced to  examine  its  qualities  from  the  bene- 
ficial effects  we  have  observed  in  its  appli- 
tion  in  many  diseases.  T^e  following  is 
the  formula,  and  is  recommended  in  Ncw- 
ym  IB  Powell's  Eclectic  Practice : 


1^       OlStillingia  3  j, 

01  Lobelia,    3  ij, 

Alcohol  opt.  3  iij. 
Mix. 
In  croup  we  have  used  this  remedy  often 
with  the  happiest  results.  In  these  cases 
the  neck,  throat,  chest  and  vertebral  col- 
umn, as  far  down  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  dor- 
sal should  be  bathed  freely  every  hour 
until  relief  when  the  attack  is  violent; 
otherwise  every  three  or  four  hours  will  be 
sufficiently  often.  When  used  in  the  former 
case  it  will  produce  vomiting  and  relaxa- 
tion in  a  short  time;  this  may  be  used  in 
many  cases  when  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  child  to  take  any  medicine  inter- 
nally, for  its  further  application  in  this  dis- 
ease, see  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,  by 
Newton  &  Powell. 

This  liniment  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful relaxants  and  anti-spasmodics  known, 
and  in  asthma  should  be  applied  in  the  same 
way  «8  reoommended  in  croup.  It  is  also 
rellaUe  in  sciatica,  angina  pectoris  and  ma> 
ny  other  diseases  of  this  class.  We  claim 
to  have  formed  and  used  this  compound 
but  Prof.  J.  KiHo  has  used  it  in  several 
similar  cases  with  the  same  success;  he, 
however,  has  added  a  small  quantity  of  the 
oil  oi  oajeput  to  the  compound.*  The  local 
application  of  the  oil  of  Sttllingia  must  soon 
be  used  extensively  by  Eclectic  practitioners. 
ft  not  only  possesses  valuable  properties  as 
an  internal  agent,  but  is  entitled  to  much 
consideration  and  confidence  as  an  external 
remedy,  and  in  cases  where  the  stomach  re- 
jects agents,  it  will  act  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty when  applied  in  this  way.  The  Ec- 
lectic Practice  gives  in  detail  the  application 

and  the  proportions.  N. 

*  *#»  • 

MILD  ZINC  OINTMENT. 
Haying  used  in  a  large  number  and  great 
variety  of  diseases  the  above  ointment,  we 
will  give  the  formuls,  which  is  as  follows: 
Ijk    OLOliTeopt.lbij; 
Spermaceti,     J  xij ; 
Cera  alba,       J  ix ; 
Zinc  Ox.  alba,  3iv; 
Acid  benxoin,  3  ij ; 
Sulph.  Morph.  3  ij; 
Otto  Rose,  gtts.  zx. 
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The  first  three  anicles  are  to  be  melted, 
and  while  warm  the  other  articles  are  to  be 
added,  after  beiag  finely  pulverized  and 
mixed  together;  the  whole  to  stand  until 
its  natural  consistency  is  formed. 

This  ointment  can  be  used  in  almost  ev- 
ery variety  of  optlialmic  disease  either  acute 
or  chronic,  in  opacity  of  the  cornea,  in  ne- 
bula, etc.,  etc.  We  have  found  it  very 
valuable  as  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  our 
clinical  reports,  in  the  extensive  applica- 
tions in  opthalmic  diseases.  It  is  also 
very  valuable  as  a  local  application  for  tet- 
ter and  salt  rheum ;  excellent  aa  a  diessing 
for  indolent  uloeis  ae  well  as  wounds  in 
general.  In  herpetic  eruptions  it  is  highly 
valuable,  and  should  be  applied  according 
to  tile  plan  in  the  clinic  reports  published 
in  the  Journal.  N. 


—     » ^»»  » 


COMPOUND  COLLYRIUM   OF  HY- 
DRASTIN  AND  ACONITE. 
The  following  formula  we  have  found  to 
be  valuable  in  many  forms  of  Opthalmia, 
and  used  extensively  as  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  our  clinical  reports : 
9        Uydrastin,    grs*  xx, 
Tinct.  Aconite  3  i, 
Water,  J  ij. 

Mix  and  filter. 
Bathe  the  eyes  three  or  four  times  a  day ; 
In  some  cases  the  quantity  of  aconite  may 
be  doubled.  For  he  particular  cases  iu 
which  we  have  used  this  remedy,  we  would 
refer  to  the  clinic  reports  in  this  number  oi 
the  Journal.  N. 


remedies,  with  their  method  of  preparation, 
and  action  as  remedial  agents  will  be  fognd 
in  this  edition.  Also,  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  use  of  all  the  concentrated 
prepamtions  contained  in  the  first  edition, 
will  be  found  in  the  second. 

Even  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, whicb  has  been  out  of  print  for  many 
months,  and  the  introduction  of  the  new 
remedies  to  the  profession,  a  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  Eclectic  Prac- 
tice, this  has  been  so  well  marked  as  to 
cause  many  of  the  Old  School  party  to  in- 
vestigate this  new  practice,  and  the  result 
is,  that  already  hnndieds  have  discarded 
their  old  remedies,  which  have  ever  been 
knowa  to  produce  such  destruction  to  the 
human  system,  and  now  use  the  new  medi- 
cines. Our  friends  may  rely  upon  this 
work  being  up  to  the  age  and  spirit  of  the 
Eclectic  profession  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication. ^    N. 


*  ••»  ■ 


U.  S-  ECLECTIC  DISPENSATORY. 

By  J.  Euro,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obste 
tries  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  R.  S.  Newton,  M.D.,  Profes- 
■Off  of  Pathology  and  Pmctice  of  Medidne, 
and  late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  announce  to  tbe 
pfofession  that  anotlier  edition  oi  this  work 
much  enUiged  and  improved,  is  now  in 
ptess  and  will  be  issued  in  a  short  time. 

All  the  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  our  catalogue  of  new  and  ooocentmted 
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New  Work.  —  Prof.  Calvin  Newtov, 
M.D.,  late  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Col- 
lege, had  in  press  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
work  on  Thomcic  Diseases.  We  learn 
that  Marshall  Calkins,  M.D.,  has  under- 
taken to  complete  and  bring  out  this  valua- 
work ;  and  from  the  confidence  inspired  by 
the  ability  of  the  Doctor,  his  friends  liave 
no  doubt  but  the  work  will  be  well  done. 
This  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Eclectic  literature.  It  will  be  announced 
to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  as  soon  as  is- 
f^ued.  N. 

0 

Ths  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chi- 
RUROiCAL  Review. — ^This  valuable  reprint, 
by  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  New  York,  for  Jan- 
uary, has  been  received.  This  very  able 
Quarterly  has  now  reached  its  xxv  number. 
It  embraces  reviews  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject connected  with  medicine  and  its  col- 
lateral branches.  It  should  be  found  In  tke 
library  of  every  practitioner  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  who  claims  to  keep  pace  with 
the  discoveries  and  improvements  that  avt 
daily  taking  pkce.  Price  ^  00  per  annum 
in  advance.  N. 
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New  England  Medical  and  Surgical 
JSUBNAL. — We  learn  from  the  Worcester 
Medical  Journal  that  another  medical  jour- 
nal with  the  ahove  name  has  recently  been 
started,  and  edited  by  A.  R.  Porter,  M.D., 
but  does  not  inform  us  of  the  locality.  N. 

The  Midhls  Statbs  Medioal  Refosmgb. 
— ^We  have  leoeived  the  first  number  of  the 
above  work  published  monthly  at  Miiford, 
Del.,  and  edited  by  J.  S.  Psetbtmah,  M.D., 
of  Miiford,  Del.,  and  P.  John,.  M.D.,  of 
MillYiile,  Pfei.  It  is  a  neat  sixteen  pagie 
pamphlet,  double  colunm,  and  contains 
several  excellent  articles.  We  wish  them 
•access  in  their  undertaking;  but  the  pub- 
lication of  medical  journals  aie  attended 
with  an  expense  that  seldom  pays  the  edi- 
tors and  publishers.  Yet  as  the  press  is  the 
lever  by  which  all  subject  are  to  be  mised, 
it  has  to  be  applied  even  at  a  pecuniary 
loss.  X  N. 

Journal  or  Medical  Reform. — ^We  have 
received  three  numbers  of  the  above  work. 
It  is  published  in  New  York  monthly,  and 
is  edited  by  W.  H.  Cook,  M.D.,  and  as  its 
title  indicates,  it  is  clearly  devoted  to  Re^ 
form  in  Medicine.  No  place  in  the  coun- 
try is  more  in  need  of  a  staunch  journal  de- 
Toti;d  to  the  most  liberal  course  in  metU- 
•ine  than  New  York.  N- 

Rankin's  Halp  Yearly  ABErrsACT. — 
This  reprint  has  reached  its  xvui  num- 
ber, embracing  the  six  months  preceding 
December,  1853.  It  makes  a  large  octavo 
volume  of  326  pages,  and  is  filled  with  pa- 
pers of  a  highly  interesting  character  to  the 
practitioner  of  medicine.  It  is  well  worth 
the  subscription  price,  $2  00  per  year  in 
advance.  Lindsay  and  Blackison,  Phila- 
delphia, publishers.  N. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. — This 
publication  edited  by  W.  Proctor,  jr.,  hat 
reached  the  xxxvi  volume.  It  contains  9b 
pages  8  vo.,  printed  on  good  paper,  lit 
pages  are  well  filled  with  matter  relative  to 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  It  is  publish- 
ed bi-monthly  at  $3  00  per  year  in  ad- 
vance. N. 


The  American  Medical  Monthly. — 
We  have  received  the  first  number  of 
this  Journal,  recently  started  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward H,  Parker,  formerly  of  the  Netr 
Hampshire  Medical  paper,  assisted  by 
the  Professors  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Coihige.  It  makes  a  handsome  pam- 
phlet of  eighty  pages,  composed  of  es- 
says, monographs  and  cases,  labored  re- 
views, brief  and  spicy  I  ook  notices,  hos- 
pital records,  and  a  chronicle  of  medical 
progress,  got  up  in  each  departmert,  by 
(he  professor  who  has  that  department 
ifi  the  coli(>ge.  N. 


■  >>  I 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CX)RRESPONDENCK. 

Dr.  Q.  Y.  Armingt<m,  Gieensburgh,  la. 
Feb.  27,  *54,  writes :  "  The  cause  is  on  the 
advance  in  this  place,  and  is  still  growiog 
in  favor  with  the  people." 

Dr.  A.  I/.  Kimlier,  Finlay,  0.,  Feb.  27, 
'54,  writes:  "  I  must  declare  myself  wholly 
in  favor  of  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine, 
and  wii^  to  become  a  constant  reader  of  your 
Journal." 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  oF  NATURAL  SCI- 

ENCE. 
It  is  contemplated  by  the  Faculty 
OF  THE  Eclectic  Medical  Institote, 
(IF  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  connect  with 
ihe  Analomicaland  Scientific  department 
of  ihat  Insiituiion,a  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  and  lo  carr}-  out  their  contem- 
plated design,  respectfully  solicit  the  aid 
md  co-opera  lion  of  naturalists,  and 
friends  of  the  Institute,  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  Minerals,  Fopsils,  Shells,  (land» 
fresh  water  and  marine,)  Inserts,  Re|>- 
liles,  Birds,  and  Mammalia,  Botanical 
specimens,  and  every  thing,  in  every 
department  of  Natural  Science,  and  sent 
10  the  address  of  Professor  R.  S.  Neifc- 
lon,  Cinciqnali,  Ohio,  w^iio  will  pay  all 
reasonable  expenses  in  the  same.  In* 
sects.  Reptiles,  skins  of  Birds  and  minor 
mimals  may  he  sent  in  jars  or  casks  of 
spirits,  (ali!ohol  or  whisky)  and  other 
specimens,  carefully  wrapt  in  paper,  and 
closely  packed,  in  soft  grass  or  saw  dust 
in  Boxes  will  come  uninjured,  as  perfect 
specimens  as  po8t:ible,  are  desir.ible. 
We  say  to  ail  send  on  the  specimenH. 
Respectfully, 

R.  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 
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m  8C18S0R8  AND  CLIPPINGS  DEPiBTMENT 

OUR  TEACHERS. 
If  we  would  have  intelligent  citizens 
we  must  have  well  conducted  schools, 
and  if  we  would  have  well  conducted 
schooU,  we  must  have  intelligent  teach- 
ers. 

^  Few  peop]e  place  a  proper  estimate 
either  on  teachers  as  a  class  or  their  in- 
fluence on  society.  Nearly  as  much  as 
parents  they  mould  the  moral  character 
of  the  young;  and  their  influence  it; 
probably  even  more  fell  in  developing 
the  intelleet  and  giving  it  direction, 
throughout  an  extensive  piirtion  of  socie- 
ty. Ridicule  of  teachers  constitute  one 
of  the  stale  jokes  of  literature;  and  its 
cara<*atures  have  not  been  without 
their  influence  on  those  whose  dic- 
tums  have  weight  in  assigning  both 
literary  and  social  position.  '  Prejudice 
against  this  occupation,  in  our  country, 
is  as  unjust  as  it  is  impolitic.  In  no  State 
in  the  Union  has  teachers,  as  a  class, 
been  found  more  moral  or  intellectual 
than  in  Ohio. 

Whatever  the  State  does  to  add  to  the 
influence  and  positions  of  teachers,  adds 
immediately  to  the  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Suite.  The  more  a  man 
knows  the  greater  is  his  wheat  crop,  and 
the  greater  the  wheajt  crop  the  belter  for 
every  botly. 


LIBEL  SUIT. 
Dr.  L.  E.  Jones,  of  this  city,  has  been 
sued  for  libel.  The  action  was  brought 
by ayoongiady  ot  high  moraland  intellec- 
tual character,  who  isthe  plain tifl*  in  the 
case.  'J*he  charges  are  of  the  most  de- 
grading character,  and  the  damages  laid 
at  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  suit 
will  elicit  much  interest,  for  the  character 
of  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  la. 
dies  in  the  country  is  involved,  and  the 
question  is  frequently  asked  can  any  man 
be  guilty  of  even  wishing  to  destroy  the 
character  of  any  lady? — £xpret$. 


1^  * 


OCSrThc  salarv  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  is  8100,000,  four  times  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


■•'•»! 


0:3r  Fnnoe  produces  anntiallj  900,000,* 
000  gallons  of  wine* 


Good  ehouqh  to  be  true. — The  Lynn 
Nevoe  tells  the  following  of  the  incrednlous 
/oung  man,  whose  father  had  promised, lie- 
lore  his  death,  to  hold  "  Spiritual  commu- 
nication** with  him : 

The  spirit  of  the  old  gentleman,  (who 
by  the  way,  had  been  somewhat  severe  in 
matters  of  discipline,)  was  called  up,  and 
held  some  conversation  with  the  boy.  But 
I  he  messages  were  not  at  all  convincing, 
and  the  youth  would  not  believe  that  ma 
father  bad  anything  to  do  ik  ith  them. 

"Well,**  said  the  medium,  "wliat  can 
your  father  do  to  remove  your  doubts?" 

*♦  If  be  will  perform  some  act  which  is 
characteristic  of  hm,  and  without  any  di- 
rection as  to  whatiit  shall  be,  i  shall  believe 
in  it.** 

**Very  well,"  said  the  medium,  "we 
wait  some  manifestations  from  the  spiiit 
land.** 

This  was  no  sooner  said,  than  (as  the 
story  goes,)  the  table  welked  up  to  the 
youth,  and  without  much  ceremony  kicked 
hiiii  out  of  the  room ! 

**  Hold  on !  stop  him  !  *'  cried  the  terrifi- 
ed youth,  "  that's  the  old  man !  1  beUeye 
in  the  lappings  !** 

Our  hero  has  never  since  had  a  de&ire  to 
ttir  up  the  old  gentleman. 


^  ^»^i> 


A  Dabk  Day  CoHiNe!— Tbeie  will  be 
an  extraordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the 
36th  of  May  next,  such  a  one  as  none  but 

the  oldest  inhabitants  have  witnessed  in 
this  vicinity.  It  will  be  similar  to  ll^ 
great  eclipse  of  1806.  since  which  there  has 
been  none  resembling  it,  nearer  than  that 
of  1830,  when  eleven-twelfths  of  the  sim 
was  obscured. — American  Courier. 


S  mi  LAB  Virtues  and  Yic^s. — ^People 
will  despise  their  own  virtues,  and  oensttie 
their  own  vices  in  others.  No  body  laugba 
at  the  foily  of  another  so  much  as  a  fool; 
no  man  believes  another  so  little  as  a  liar; 
no  people  censure  the  talkative  more  than 
great  talkers.  Misers  daily  condemn 
covetousness;  and  squanderers  rail  at  ex- 
tniva^nce  in  others.  If  one  lady  calls  the 
chastity  of  another  in  question,  she  gives 
suspicion  of  herself. 


tmm  m 


03"  One  million  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty thmisand  letters  passed  through  the  New 
York  post  oflice  on  Saturday,  January  2l8t. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  number  known 
to  have  been  received  in  one  day. 


*  ^#1  • 


03*  "  What  are  you  writing  auch  a  big 
hand  for  Pit?*'  "  Why,  you  see,  my  giand- 
mother's  dafe,  and  Vm  writing  a  loud  lath- 
er to  her  l** 
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TALE  OF  A  PIN. 

In  an  early  month  of  the  year  1778,  with 
a  tolerable  education,  and  with  many 
natural  qualifications  for  a  financial  life, 
Jacques  Lafittc  was  seeking  for  a  situation 
as  clerk.  He  bad  high  hopes  and  a  light 
heart,  for  he  brought  with  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  M.  Penegaux,  the  Swiss 
banker.  But  with  all  his  sanguine  antici- 
pations and  golden  day-dreams,  he  was 
bashful  and  retiring.  It  was  with  a  tremb- 
ling heart  that  the  young  provincial  ap- 
peared before  the  Parisian  man  of  bonds 
and  gold.  He  managed  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit,  and  presented  his  letter 
of  recommendation.  The  broker  quietly 
read  the  note.  *'lt  is  impossible,"  said  he, 
as  he  had  laid  it  aside,  "that  I  can  find 
room  for  you  at  present;  all  my  offices  are 
full.  Should  there  be  a  vacancy  at  a  future 
time,  I  will  see  what  can  be  done.  In  the 
meantime,  1  advise  you  to  apply  elsewhere, 
as  it  may  be  a  considerable  period  before  1 
shall  be  able  to  admit  you.**  Away  went 
sum^ine  and  prosperous  visions!  Disap- 
pointed and  gloomy,  Jacques  left  the  pres- 
ence of  the  politic  banker.  As  he  crossed 
with  downcast  eyes  the  court  ^rd  of  the 
noble  mansion,  he  observed  a  pm  lying  on 
the  ground.  His  Iwbitual  habits  of  frugal- 
ity,  amidst  his  disappointment,  were  still 
upon  the  watch.  He  picked  up  the  pin 
and  carefully  stuck  it  in  the  lappel  of  his 

coat. 

From  that  trivial  action  sprung  his  future 
greatness;  that  one  single  act  of  frugal  care 
and  regard  for  little  thingp.  opened  the  way 
to  a  stupendous  fortune-  From  the  window 
of  his  cabinet,  M.  Perregaux  had  observed 
the  action  of  his  rejected  clerk,  and  he 
wisely  thought  that  the  man  who  would 
ftop  to  pick  up  a  pin,  under  such  circunn- 
fltances,  vras  endowed  wi th  necessary  quali- 
ties for  a  good  economist;  he  read  in  that 
single  act  of  parsimony  an  indication  of  a 
great  financial  mind,  and  he  deemed  the 
acquisition  of  such  a  one  as  wealth  itself. 
Before  the  dav  had  closed,  Lafitte  received 
a  note  from  the  banker.  "  A  place,"  it  said, 
"is  made  for  you  at  my  office,  which  vou 
may  take  possession  of  to-morrow."  t'he 
banker  was  not  deceived  in  his  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Laffitte,  and  the  yotjn^ 
dierk  soon  displayed  a  talent  and  aptness 
for  his  calling  that  procured  his  advance- 
ment from  a  clerk  to  a  cashier;  from  a 
cashier  to  a  partner;  and  from  a  partner  to 
the  head  proprietor  of  the  first  banking 
house  in  PsTis.  He  became  a  deputy,  and 
then  a  pr«sident  of  the  Council  of  minis- 
ters. What  a  destiny  for  a  man  who  would 
stoop  to  pick  up  a  pm!— Frencfc  Paper. 


AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New  York,  who 
recently  lost  about  $1,000,000  by  fire,  but 
who  aid  still  in  independant  circumstances 
— able  to  recommence  operations  on  an 
extensive  scale— commenced  life  poor  boys. 
The  New  York  Times  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing brief  history  of  the  career  of  the  Har- 
pers: 

''The  establishment  of  the  Harpers  was 
founded  by  James  Harper,  the  oldest  of  the 
four  brothers  who  now  constitute  the  firm. 
H»»  ctime  to  the  city  in  1810,  a  lad  fifteen 
years  old  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
six  years  to  Paul  &  Thomas,  the  leading 
printers  of  that  day.  His  brother  John 
soon  followed  him,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
Mr.  John  Seymour,  a  printer  in  John  street. 
In  1849,  witih  a  capital  James  had  saved, 
the  brothers  open^^  a  small  hiX>k  and  job 
office  in  Dover  street.  The  first  book  they 
printed  was  Seneca*s  Morals;  the  second 
was  an  edilionof  the  Methodist  Catechism. 
The  first  book  they  published  on  their  own 
account  was  Lock's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding.  They  i  nled  with  unre- 
mitting industr7i  and  maintained  the  high- 
est character  for  enterprise  and  integrity. 
In  1820  the  third  brother,  Joseph  Wesley. 
ioinel  them,  and  six  years  later,  Fletcher 
became  a  member  of  the  firm.  From  that 
lime  until  now,  they  have  carried  on  the 
publishing  business  with  a  degree  of  well 
directed  energy,  which  has  few  parallels. — 
They  removed  to  Cliff  street  about  1820. 
and  have  added  one  building  after  another 
to  their  establishment  as  tlie  demands  of 
their  business  required.  The  amount  of 
books  they  have  issued  is  almost  incalcula- 
ble. For  the  last  few  years  they  have  pub- 
lished, on  an  average,  twentr  five  volumes 
a  minute  for  ten  hours  a  day: — ^and  Ironi 
three  to  four  thousand  persons  have  obtained 
a  livelihood  from  their  employment." 

CCS"  Pretty  woman  is  a  brilliant  poem, 
full  of  rhyme,  sentiment,  and  all  manner 
of  illustrations.  When  "  bound"  in  oneV 
arms,  she  increases  to  Feveral  volumes. 

(CT'  What's  whiskey  bringing?*'  inqui- 
red a  dealer  in  that  article. 
"  Bringing  men  to  the  gallows,  was  thf 

reply. 

> •»» »  — 

The  French  newspaper,  the  Journal  de« 
Debats,  has  only  9,000  subscribers,  vet  it  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  S280.000.  One- 
fourteenth  of  it  sold  for  $20,000  a  short 
time  since. 

Gaming,  like  quicksand,  may  swallow  a 
man  up  in  a  moment. 


THE 
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part  1.  (Driginal  Commitmrations. 

CASE  OF  ENLARGED  SPLEEN. 

BY  O.  L.  PURDT,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Schell,  st.  35,  soon  after  the  birth 
of  her  youngest  child  some  two  years  and  a 
half  ago,  perceived  a  swelling  in  her  left 
hypocondriac  region,  which  had  gradually 
progressed  until  the  time  of  her  death, 
March  11,  1894. 

I  was  called  for  the  first  time  to  attend 
her  for  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  of 
the  left  leg,  sometime  in  December,  1853, 
and  then  had  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
tumor  as  it  was  called,  for  the  first  time. 
From  the  manner  in  which  it  commenced, 
and  its  location,  I  pronounced  it  a  case  of  en- 
larged spleen.  At  that  time  it  occupied  the 
space  from  about  Ihe  ninth  or  tenth  ribs  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  spleen 
to  near  the  linea  alba,  the  enlargement  ap- 
peared dense  and  hard;  and  gave  no  pain  on 
pressure.  For  the  last  year  slie  had  been  very 
much  troubled  with  an  exhausting  bilious 
diarrhea  with  a  good  deal  of  mucous  and 
matter  mixed  with  it,  and  accompanied 
with  a  distressing  tenesmus.  Previous  to 
my  being  called  to  see  her,  she  had  been 
treated  by  several  physicians  but  no  benefit 
resulted;  rather  the  reverse  from  the  irrita- 
ting and  exhausting  influence  of  the  reme- 
dies made  use  of,  to  disperse  the  tumor. 
She  quickly  recovered  from  the  attack  of 
rheumatism,  but  the  diarrhea  above  men- 


tioned again  set  in,  which  I  kept  controlled 
as  well  as  I  could  by  enemas  and  other 
remedies,  but  I  could  not  cure  it  by  all  the 
means  recommended  for  ulceration  of  the 
bowels.  Her  constitution  being  complete* 
worn  out,  there  was  no  foundation  upon 
which  to  build,and  continued  growing  weak- 
er notwithstanding  the  most  supporting 
treatment,  she  at  last  succombed  to  the  force 
of  the  disease. 

She  could  assign  no  cause  for  tliisenhirge- 
ment  never  being  aifectedby  intermittents; 
unless  it  was  producc^d  by  a  cold,  taken 
shortly  afrer  her  accouchment.  I  perform- 
ed a  post  morti^m  ten  hours  after  death. — 
On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  the  spleen 
was  found  occupying  the  whole  anterior 
space  of  the  left  half  of  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity, greatly  compressing  the  neighboring 
viscera;  the  me.sentery  glands  weie  in  a  state 
of  chronic  inflammation,  and  many  of  them 
ulcerated.  The  liver  was  greatly  enlarged, 
and  on  the  under  side  of  the  left  lobe  was  a 
cyst  of  yellow  thin  fluid,  the  cyst  was  rup- 
tured when  I  turned  up  the  lobe  of  the  liver; 
the  lower  portion  of  the  liver  was  of  a  very 
dark  color. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  th^ rectum  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation, 
with  quite  a  number  of  patches  of  ulce- 
ration. 

The  spleen  was  found  to  weigh  seven  and 
a  half  pounds  avordupois,  its  longest  diame- 
ter thirteen  and  three-fourth  inches,  its 
shortest  diameter  eight  and  one  half  inches, 
thickness  through  its  body  three  to  four 
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inches,  circumference  at  largest  part  seven- 
teen and  one  fourth  inches.  The  spleen  ap- 
peared natural  in  color,  density,  &c.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lower  portion,  which 
was  of  a  dark  bluish  color,  and  conjested 
with  very  dark  grumous  blood ;  on  the  side 
next  the  parites,  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
spleen  a  cicatrix  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar.  There  was  also  an  effusion  of  about 
a  quart  of  fluid  in  th^  abdominal  cavity. 
Hayavilky  Ohio,  March,  1854. 


*  ^»*  * 


CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


BT  HSNRT  OSBOmir,  K.    D. 

E.  M.   »t.   59,  of  a  nervous   sanguine 
temperament  but  a  predominance  of  the 
nervous,  dates  the  commencement  of  his 
disease  as  far  back  as  the  year  1844,  at  which 
time,  from  his  own  statement,  he  was  the 
subject  of  acute  lancinating  pains  which 
were  confined  to  the  epigastrium.     These 
pains  were  of  an   intermittent  character 
and  aggravated  upon  eating.    Several  phy- 
sicians was  consulted  and  all  but  one  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  dyspeptic.   The  dissent 
ing  one  called  the  disease  neuralgia  of  the 
stomach.     He  was  treated  however  for  dys- 
pepsia, but  so  far  from  there  being  any  ame- 
lioraaun  of  the  symptons,  the  change  was 
gradually  for  the  worse,  in  so  much,  that  the 
attending  physicians  were  discharged  and 
the  case  left  pro.  tem.  to  nature.    He  contin- 
ued in  this  condition,  sometimes   worse, 
at  others  apparently  gaining  but  most  of 
this  time  extremely  costive,  with  loss  of 
appetite,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  vomit- 
ing at  times  of  a  glaring  mucus,  white 
clammy  tongue  with  hardness  upon  pres- 
sure on  the  Epigastrium,  till  the  spring  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  at  which 
time  the  symptoms  had  assumed  a  formida- 
ble chaiacter.     I  was  sent  for  and  found 
him    in    the  following  condition.     Pulse 
quick  and  very  small  and  quite  irregular, 
tongue  clammy  and  covered  with  a  white 
mucus  in  the  middle  through  which  a  few 
of  the  napill®  circumvallatas  projected  in 
bold  relief,  showing    irritable  edges  and 
contraction  of  substance.    Mucous  mem- 


brane of  fauces  quite  red.     The   severe 
vomiting  which  had  kept  up  till  now  had 
ceased  and  was  followed  by  copious  evac- 
uations from  the  bowels,  of  a  dark  color  and 
very  offensive  to  the  smell.    There  was 
also  present  great  emaciation  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite diminished  renal  and  hepatic  secre- 
tions^soreness  upon  pressureon  the  epigjistric 
region  with  tumefaction  above  mentioned, 
together  with  that  hypochondriac  state  of 
mind  which  so  often  results  as  the  conse- 
quence of  diseased  action   of   the  stom- 
ach  or   liver.     I  am    inclined  to  think 
with  Dr.  Buchanan  that  this  state  of  mind 
is  brought  about  by  the  sympathy  which 
exists  (pathologically   speaking)  between 
the  stomach  and  liver,  and  organ  of  mel- 
ancholy or  despondency  in  the  brain. — 
That  the  sympathetic  irritation  thus  estab- 
lished, is  in  accordance  with  the  old  Latin 
principle  of  ii5t  irritatio  ibi  fluxua,  that 
where  there  is  an  initatiwi  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  fluids  to  that  part,  thus  we  have 
melancholy  as  the  result  of  irritation  of 
one  organ  propagated  by  the  irritation  of 
another.    I  came  to  the  conclusion  without 
much  hesitation,  that  the  disease  was  can- 
cer of  the  stomach,  but  whether  it  belonged 
to  the  scirrhous,  encphaloid  or  colloid  va- 
rieties  was    not  so  easily  determined- — 
Neither  would  a  knowledge  of  the  class 
make  any  difference  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  for  the  treatment  applicable  to  the 
one  is  applicable  to  the  other,  for  in  avoid- 
ing all  sources  of  irritation  (by  withhold- 
ing everything  which  if   taken  into  the 
stomach  would  prove  irritating,)  and  by 
the  administration  of  such  substances  as  will 
quiet  nervous  irritability  and  relieve  pain. 

1  gave  a  powder  every  two  hours  com- 
posed of 

{I.     Tannin,  grs.   ij 
Geranin  grs.  x, 
Sulph.  Morph.  gr.  i 
with  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  Quercus 
Albi,  but  it  did  not  answer  the  indication. 
The    mucous   membrane   at    the    pyloric 
orifice  of  the  stomach.,  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity   destroyed   by    the  ulceration,  which 
gave  place  to  the  diarrhea — whence  its  ob- 
stinacy.   I  next  gave  putamen  ovi  pulvia 
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(powdered  egg  shells)  in  tablespoonful 
doses  every  three  hours,  wbidi  soon  had 
Uie  desired  efiect.  As  soon  ae  the  diarrhea 
was  checked  ▼omiting  zeturned.  I  now 
had  recourse  to 

Br.  Hyosciamuf  ext.  gr.  j 
Sulph,  Morph.  grs.  1-12 
made  into  pill  and  given  three  times  a  day. 
Counter  irritation  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach  by  means  of  an  irritating  plas- 
ter, and  as  nothing  of  a  cholagogue  na- 
ture could  with  propriety  be  taken  per 
OS,  I  directed  that  the  nitro- muriatic  acid 
should  be  used  as  a  bath  to  the  feet  and 
also  over  the  region  of  the  liver  by  means 
of  sponging.  Nourishing  substances  to 
be  used  as  enemata  three  times  a  day,  such 
as  beef  soup,  chicken  broth,  arrow  root, 
lapioca,  milk  diluted,  etc.  Attention  was 
paid  to  the  surface  and  the  alkaline-  bath 
was  nsed  three  times  a  week.  For  colli- 
quotive  sweats  whidi  occurred  toward  the 
dloee  of  the  disease  a  decoction  of  the 
QuercQS  Albi  to  which  was  added  a  small 
quantity  of  Aoetas  Plumbi,  in  the  form  of 
a  bath.  By  a  continuence  of  these  means 
he  was  made  comfortable  until  the  time  of 
his  decease  which  occurred  in  the  Septem- 
ber following.  Death  in  this  case  occurred 
from  the  exhauting  of  combined  irritation 
and  deficient  nutrition.  A  post  mortem 
examination  was  instituted  which  revealed 
extensive  disease  of  the  stomach.  The 
peritoneal  investment  was  but  little  alter- 
ed in  appearance,  perhaps  if  anything  a 
little  thickened.  The  greatest  force  of  the 
disease  seemed  to  be  almost  wholy  exerted 
on  the  mucous  muscular  and  intervening 
cellular  coats,  all  of  which  were  much 
thickened  and  in  a  scirrhous  state.  A 
brown  mucous  in  considerable  quan- 
tity lined  the  diseased  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  stomach  was 
greatly  enlarged,  as  was  also  the  pyloric 
orifice,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  as 
I  bad  anticipated  having  been  destroyed 
by  ulceration.  The  liver  was  functionally 
not  organic  ally  diseased.  The  close  analogy 
which  exists  beween  this  disease  and 
cbionic  sast^is  should  lead  the  physician 
to  weigh  the  case  well  before  he  make^ 


up  his  mind  diagnostically  as  the  treaty 
roent  of  one  (chronic  gastritis)  is  cuxativa 
while  that  of  the  other  (cancer  of  the  slom* 
anh)  U  merely  palliative,  and  aggravated 
by  all  medicines  of  an  irritant  nature. 
The  most  certain  diagnostic  symptoms  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach  is  a  tumor  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  when  thi?  is  associated 
with  vomiting  of  a  glaring  mucus,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  diaease  of  a  coffee  ground 
substance,  and  in  connection  with  these 
symptoms  a  cachectic  countenanee  and 
complexion  of  a  peculiar  yellowish  white 
waxen  appearams,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  bowels  are 
obstinately  constipated  until  near  the  close 
when  if  ulcemtion  takes  place  to  theexr 
tent  of  destroying  the  pyloric  mocow 
membrane,  the  constipation  is  followed  by 
diarrhea. 
Fulton,  Wi8eon3m,  March  1854. 


PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 

BY  R.  B.  CABLE,  M.D. 

A  human  being,  supposing  him  to  he 
soundly  constituted  at  first,  will  continue 
in  health  till  he  reaches  old  age,  providing, 
that  certain  conditions  are  observed  and  no. 
injurious  accident  shall  beiiaU.  This  is  a 
proposition  so  well  supported  by  an  exten- 
sive obaervatitm  of  iacts  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  being  established;  it  becomes  of 
course  very  important  to  asceJrtain  what 
are  the  conditions  essential  to  Health,  in 
order  that  by  their  observance,  we  may 
preserve  for  ourselves  what  is  justly  esteem- 
ed as  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  and 
dwell  for  our  naturally  appointed  time  up- 
on earth. 

A  general  acquaintance  with  these  condi- 
tions may  be  easily  obtained  by  all,  and  to 
pay  them  obedience  is  much  more  within 
the  power  of  individuala,  than  is  genemlly 
supposed. 

The  leading  conditions  essential  to  health 
maybe  thus  enumerated:  1.  A  constant 
supply  of  pure  air.  2.  A  sufficiency  of  nu- 
tricious  food  slightly  taken.  3.  Cleanli- 
ness. 4.  A  sufficiency  of  exercise  to  the 
various  organs  of  the  system.    5.  A  right 
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tempentuie.    5.  A  sufficiency  of  cheerful 
mod  innocent  enjoyment,  and    7.  Exemp- 
tion from  all  hamssing  cares. 
PUaaant  mU,  O.  Jan.  1854. 

CASES  IN  PRACTICE. 

BT  J.   H.   8H0BT  M.    D. 

I  was  called  June  17th  1853,  to  see  Judge 
G.'s  little  daughter  aged  10  years,  who  had 
been  bitten  some  three  or  four  hours  by  a 
poisonous  snake,  (the  kind  was  ncTer  as- 
certained) she  was  bitten  in  the  garden 
while  plucking  flowers  bare-footed.  On 
examination,  I  found  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones  of 
the  right  foot,  two  distinct  incisions  made 
by  the  teeth  of  the  snake,  from  which  a 
few  drops  of  blood  was  oozing;  the  foot 
and  ankle  were  painful,  and  tensely  swol- 
len, she  was  very  restless. 

Treatment. — Gave  her  whisky  'till  she 
was  drunk,  which  condition  was  kept  up 
during  the  night.  I  also  scarrified  and 
cupped  tlie  place  bitten,  but  owing  to  the 
swoUcm  condition  of  the  foot,  it  had  but 
little  impiessioD.  1  then  resorted  to  cau- 
terization and  an  elm  poultice  over  the 
cauterized  parts.  I  also  gave  internally 
the  common  yard  plantain  (plantago  ma- 
jor) simmered  in  sweet-milk.  Dose,  table 
spoonful  every  30  minutes  'till  the  pain 
subsided,  then  at  longer  intervals. 

18th.  Swelling  still  ascending  the  leg. 
I  now  applied  Tinct.  Iodine,  completely 
painting  the  leg. 

19th.  Swelling  ascending  slowly,  the  out 
side  presented  very  much  the  appearance  of 
rapid  decomposition,  but  knowing  this  to 
be  peculiar  to  snake  bites,  I  pushed  the 
treatment.  In  my  absence  the  application 
of  the  Iodine  had  been  slackened;  I  had 
it  again  renewed  every  three  or  four  hours. 

20th.  Swelling  had  reached  the  body — 
whisky  and  plantain  continued;  intervals 
lengthened. 

21st.  Swelling  rapidly  subsiding,  expec- 
torating some  blood,  (hemorrhage  is  a  com- 
mon symptom,  frequentlyproving    fatal) 


Continued    to   improve  'till  she   becanae 
hearty  and  stout. 

The  whisky  or  brandy  treatment  com- 
menced in  time  and  persevered  in  will  cure 

nine-tenths  of  the  snake  bites. 

Mamhabt  Abscess. — I  was  called  March 
8th,  to  see  Mrs.  W.  ast.  20,  who  had  been 
confined  six  months  previous  with  her  first 
child.  A  few  days  after  her  confinement 
she  commenced  suffering  with  severe  pain 
in  her  left  breast,  and  finally  a  physician 
was  called  and  the  breast  lanced;  the  lance 
was  directed  from  left  to  right,  (instead  of 
toward  the  nipple,)  this  cut  was  sufiered 
to  close,  and  when  I  saw  her,  the  breast 
presented  the  following  appeamnoe :  gland 
very  much  enlarged  and  very  painful;  five 
or  six  openings,  some  of  them  discharging 
a  sanguineus  matter,  others  a  thin  acrid 
watery  fluid  excoriating  tlie  suface.  These 
openings  increased  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten,  gland  of  a  leaden  color,  knotty 
throughout,  save  a  small  portion  near  the 
stt^rnum,  pain  intermitting,  nipple  com* 
pletely  bruised  within  the  breast;  auxiliary 
gland  of  same  side  enlarged  and  painful; 
general  health  very  much  impaired;  portal 
torpor,  very  nervous  and  timid.  Three 
different  physicians  had  treated  the  case 
within  the  six  months  above  specified, 
without  relief. 

Treatment. — Ordered  alkaline  bath  with 
friction  to  the  whole  surface,  then 

Jjt,    Alterative  Syrup,  0  j. 
Podophyllin,  grs.  v. 
Iodide  Potass,  3  j 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  drachms  three  or 
four  times  a  day;  this  was  continued  dur- 
ing the  whole  treatment,  but  suspended  for 
a  day  or  two  when  the  bowels  became  too 
active.  The  sesq.  carb.  potass,  in  solu- 
tion was  freely  injected  into  the  orifice, 
and  tents  rolled  in  powder  of  same,  intro- 
duced as  deep  as  possible  into  the  same, 
r.  was  with  difiiculty  that  I  could  induce 
her  to  submit  to  the  treatment,  from  the 
fact  of  having  already  suHered  very  mudi 
without  relief.  Over  all  this  I  applied  an 
elm  fioultice  to  be  reriewed  and  continued 


secretory  orgpins  kept  healthy  and  active,  [as  long  as  there  was  active  inflammation, 
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Ae  was  sestrieted  to  a  light  but  nourish- 
ing diet.  After  pursuing  this  treatment 
for  eight  or  ten  dajrs  owing  1o  the  accumu- 
lation of  matter  1  made  two  incisions,  and 
two  subtequently,  each  one  giving  tempo- 
vary  relief.  I  applied  a  poultice  of  lobelia 
seeds,  made  into  proper  consistency  by  flour 
of  elm.  This  had  a  f^ood  effect,  liut  owing 
to  its  nauseating,  had  to  be  discontinued, 
yet  it  made  a  fiivorable  and  lasting  impies- 
sion.  At  this  stage  of  the  treatment  the 
patient  had  an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  but 
with  the  usual  Eclectic  treatment  in  such 
attacks  it  was  soon  removed,  but  left  her 
quite  fiseble.  Patient  became  discouraged. 
I  orderedapoultice  made  by  simmering  fresh 
peach  tree  knives  in  sweet  cream,  and  appli- 
ed warm,  to  be  renewed  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  This  had  a  fine  efl^ct,  and  was  con- 
tinued until  she  was  cured.  In  three  or  four 
weeks  from  the  first  application  the  breast 
bad  become  much  smaller  than  when  first 
seen,  and  has  remained  sound  and  healthy 
ever  since.  I  visited  the  patient  for  sev- 
eral weeks  professionally.  The  altemtive 
was  continued  several  weeks  after  the  dis- 
ease seemed  to  have  disappeared. 
ShdbyvUU,  JUb.,  March  1854. 
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waonwD  ST  psor.  %,  wummaxi. 
(Contiaoed  from  page  167.) 

Sprivo  Sesbiov. 
PnoF.  Newtov  remarked — 

OentUmen :  It  was  not  a  pecuniary  con 
sidemtion  that  induced  the  proprietors  of 
this  institution  to  establish  this  clinic  (for 
these  halls  could  have  been  arranged  into 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  patients, 
6uc.,  which  would  have  paid  us  a  better  per 
centage,)  but  a  desire  to  give  the  students 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  as  good  and 
a  better  chance  for  obtaining  clinical  in- 
struction, than  can  be  obtained  at  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital  of  this  dty,  making  them 
£imiliar  with  disease,  and  capable  of  coping 


with  the  members  of  the  other  Colleges  in 
clinical  knowledge  &nd  observation.  It  has 
been  more  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  than 
profit,  and  though  we  have  not,  and  may 
not  be  able  to  show  so  many  surgical  oper- 
ations (as  amputations,  te.,)  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  Hospital  where,  whether  the  pik 
tient  lives  or  dies  it  makes  no  difierence  to 
the  attending  physicians  and  surgeons,  for 
they  receive  their  salary  the  same  in  botk 
cases;  yet,  we  have  shown  you  a  great  va- 
riety of  interesting  cases,  and  have  treated 
them  successfully,  and  expect  to  continue 
as  we  have  done.  We  show  you  Aois  ta 
cure,  and  this  is  more  to  you  than  any  other 
course  that  could  be  pursued  by  us.  Suf  •• 
gical  operations  are  uncommon  with  a 
young  physician,  but  the  routine  of  every 
day's  practice  is  demonstmted  in  our  clinic, 
and  you  must  necessarily  become  fe miliar 
with  it.  Most  of  you  were  with  us  last 
session :  we  hope  to  make  this  session  much 
more  interesting,  and  desire  your  coopera* 
tion.  No  pains  will  bp  spared  to  make  the 
clinic  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  course  of  instruction  given  by  us,  as 
connected  with  the  special  attractions  of 
the  college. 

Case  xxxi. — N.    Woland.     Opthalmia 
and  Pterygium. 

The  inflammation  and  ulceration  are  ar- 
rested— distal  vision  has  improved  more 
than  proximate,  feels  but  little  pain  at  any 
time.  I  never  knew  a  case  like  this  to  im* 
prove  so  mpidly.  If  any  of  you  should 
succeed  in  curing  a  case  like  this  in  from 
three  to  five  or  six  months,  you  should  be 
proud  of  your  profession.  If  a  prescription 
is  doing  well,  continue  it ;  you  cannot  force 
the  system  with  impunity,  it  is  not  like  a 
machine,  but  has  its  peculiar  laws,  and  they 
must  be  regarded.  Any  debilitating  or  in- 
tating  treatment  may  derange  the  eye  to 
its  former  condition ;  theiefere,  we  should 
be  cautious  in  our  treatment.  To  be  capa- 
ble of  treating  diseases  of  the  eye  success- 
fully will  acquire  you  much  reputation. 
>  Continue  the  collyrium,  also  the  eln^ 
poultice. 

March  14.— Testerilay  dissected  the  ler 
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maining  portion  of  the  pterjgium  from  the 
right  eye.  The  pterygiom  wu  increasing 
in  size,  the  blood  yessels^vrere  becoming 
distended,  and  the  cuie  of  the  eye  seemed 
sodpended ;  to-day  the  eye  is  inflamed  from 
tiie  opefation  and  is  rather  painful.  He  has 
bMD  using  the  cold  watar  dressing  since 
yesterday. 

Treatment.  Apply  the  e]m  poultice  at 
slight,  and  use  the  comp.  aconite  coUyrium 
upon  the  eye  daring  the  day. 

Match  17. — Eye  better  to  day,  not  so 
much  engorgement  of  the  blood  vessels. 

Continue  the  treatment. 

March  24. — ^Not  so  well  to-day,  the  cold 
air  irritates  the  eye. 

Treatment.  Omit  the  collyrium,  use  the 
Zinc  ointment  to  the  eye -lids. 

Marcbv  28. — Improring.  Continue  the 
treatment. 

March  7. — Case  xcit. — Goodham.  Stra- 
bismus. Operated  upon  by  Prof.  Freeman. 
The  normal  pamllelism  of  the  eyes  is  res- 
tored. 

Treatment.  Apply  cold  water  dressing 
to  the  eye  retained  by  the  circular  bandage. 

March  14. — Eye  perfectly  straight,  slight- 
ly ecchymosed  at  the  internal  canthus. — 
Continue  the  cold  water  dressing. 

Ecchymosis  disappearing.  Eye  continues 
straight.    Discharged  cured. 


March  14. — Case  xcv. — ^Jobn  Shay.  Sci- 
atica and  Spinal  Irritation. 

Has  been  affected  for  two  months,  ten- 
derness over  the  lumbar  region  and  sciatic 
nerve ;  has  felt  a  little  pain  previous  to  last 
Saturday,  but  more  since,  pain  most  at 
night  in  b(»d.  In  sciatica  alone  there  would 
be  most  x)ain  in  the  morning;  I  have  ob- 
served this  last  symptom  as  prominent  in 
my  practice.  We  diagnose  this  disease  by 
]^ressure.  In  sciatica  there  is  most  pain  be- 
tow  the  knee,  and  physicians  may  mistake 
this  for  disease  of  the  knee  joint. 

Treatment. — Irritating  plaster  over  the 
lower  lumbar  vertebra.  Tonic  treatment. 
9r  Quinine  grs  ij,  Prus.  Iron  grs  ij.  m. 
Give  one  three  times  a  day  before  eating. 
Quinine  affords  a  more  permanent  relief, 
than  opium. 


March  17. — Continue  the  same;  will 
take  some  time  to  relieTe  him.  Continue 
the  treatment. 

March  21. — The  irrilating  plaster  has 
induced  iritation  and  suppuration.  The 
atmospheric  changes  afiect  him ;  has  some 
pain,  more  when  die  weather  is  variable, 
most  pain  in  the  morning.  Continue  the 
treatment. 

March  24. — ^No  iiain,  has  symptoms  of 
soreness^  is  influenced  by  the  change  of  the 
weather.  Prof.  Newton  mentioned  some 
similar  cases  in  practice  and  the  method  of 
treating  them.    Continue  the  treatment. 

March  28.  ^Improving.  Continne  the 
treatment. 


March  14. — Case  xcvi. — J.  Gordon.  Op- 
thalmia  and  granular  eye-lids. 

Was  prescribed  for  a  few  days  since;  his 
eyes  at  that  time  were  much  inflamed  and 
oonjested ;  much  intolerance  to  light,  eye* 
lids  edematous  and  thickly  studded  on  theix 
internal  face  with  large  florid  granulations. 

Treatment. — ]^  Dry  sesq.  carb.  potass, 
to  the  granulations  after  everting  the  eye^ 
lids,  elm  poultice  at  night,  and  the  comp. 
aconite  collyrium  through  the  day;  also 
bathe  the  surface  three  times  a  week. 

To  day  he  is  be  tier .  No t  so  much  intoler- 
ance to  light.  Continue  the  treatment,  ex- 
cepting omit  the  elm  poultice  and  use  the 
mild  Zinc  ointment. 

March  17. — Improving.  Continue  the 
treatment. 

March  21. — Eyes  cleaner,  eye-lids  less 
conjested,  vision  a  little  dimmer,  omit  all 
but  the  comp.  aconite  coUjrrium. 

March  24.— 1  applied  the  sesq.  carb.  po- 
tassa  yesterday  to  the  lids,  eyes  inflamed  to 
day  and  more  dim.    Tongue  coaled. 

Treatment. — Comp.  cathartic  pill,  two 
at.  night  and  three  in  the  morning  until  they 
operate.  Continue  the  collyrium;  use  the 
elm  poultice  at  night. 

March  26. — Much  better,  eyes  not  so 
painful— is  wearing  gteen  goggles.  Con- 
tinue the  former  treatment. 

March  14.-'Caselxxxv. — Catharine  Geff- 
ney.    OpthalmiaSndNebuk. 
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Has  some  pain  near  the  external  canthus 
(in  the  temple.)    SeTeresi  in  the  morning. 

Treatment.— Continue  the  treatment  ae 
directed  preyiously. 

March  17.— Pain  in  the  temple  subsided 
entirely;  some  redness  of  the  eje-lids. 

Continue  the  treatment,  excepting  omit 
the  poultioeantf  use  the  mild  Zinc  ointment 
to  the  lids  twice  a  day. 

Marches. — ^Improving.  Continue  the 
treatment. 

Mnich  14— Case  xciii.— Mary  Shay.— 
Opthalmiaand  Nebula;  incipient  Staphy- 
loma. 

Improving.  Can  bear  the  light  better, 
blood  vessels  leading  to  the  nebula  engorg- 
ed, pain  through  the  head;  stomach  acid; 
tongue  white. 

Continue  the  treatment,  and  in  addition 
use  comp.  powder  of  senna  3  j,  as  a  cathar- 
tic;  use  the  Zinc  ointment  to  the  eye-lids. 

March  17. — Improving. 

Treatment. — Cut  the  blood-vessels  lead- 
ing to  the  engorged  nebula.  Ijk  Hydrastin 
grs  XX,  tinct.  Aconite  3  j,  Water  3  ij,  m. 

Use  through  the  day,  and  the  elm  poultice 
at  night. 

March  31. — Eye  inflamed  and  painful 
from  the  cutting  of  the  engorged  blood-ves- 
scU.     Continue  the  treatment. 

March  34.— Not  so  well,  I  had  applied 
the  sol.  argent  nit.  to  the  incipient  ulcera- 
ted spot  on  the  cornea,  and  it  increased  the 
inflammation. 

Treatment.-{fr  Poultice  of  elm  and  Hyd. 
Canadensis  through  the  day  and  night. — 
Change  it  often. 

March  28.*-Mnch  impioved.  Continue 
the  treatment. 


March  14, — Case  Icvii.— George  Janeman. 
Edematous  or  swelled  leg.  )Incipient  ele- 
phantasis.) 

Had  fever  sore  four  years  since,  the  result 
of  a  fever  which  settled  in  the  left  leg,  was 
erysipelatous  last  winter.  Is  in  a  bad  con- 
dition, the  absorbents  ate  diseased,  while 
exhalation  is  taking  place  in  the  cellular 
tiflsne.  This  condition  of  the  limb  will 
■oon  mature  into  nlcem.  * 


Keep  the  limb  in  in  a  horizontal  position 
— apply  the  cold  water  roller  and  favor  the 
absorptive  process. 

Constitutional  treatment. — K  Comp.  syi. 
Still.  3  vi,  Iodide  Potassa  3  j,  m.  Give  3  j 
three  times  a  day.  By  pressure  we  expeet 
to  cany  off  the  serum  and  overcome  the 
edema.  It  will  not  do  to  give  him  mudi 
iodide  potass. 

March  14. — Case  xdviii. — Eliza  J.  Har- 
vey, ast.  10. — Strumous  Opthalmia  Tarsi. 

Had  an  attack  of  Scarlatina  in  1848, 
which  induced  edema  of  the  eye-lids  and 
opthalmia  tarsi,— eye  lids  considerably  in- 
durated and  swollen,  red  and  irritated,  the 
cilia  have  nearly  all  been  shed,  meibomian 
glands  enlarged  and  indurated,  eyes  rather 
lachrymose,  with  considerable  epiphoria. 
A  number  of  physicians  have  attended  her 
— ^no  better. 

Treatment,  local.-^]^  Hydras.  Cana.  3!, 
Sesq.  carb.  Potass,  grs.  xxx,  water  3  ij>  m* 
Apply  to  the  eye-lids  twice  a  day.  Follow 
in  a  half  an  houl  with  the  Zinc  ointment, 
and  use  cold  wet  cloths  at  night. 

March  17.  —  Improving  —  continue  the 
treatment. 

March  24.  —  Improving;  nearly  well; 
continue  treatment.  Press  up  the  lower 
lid  often  through  the  day,  for  it  is  depres- 
sed at  the  internal  canthus  from  irritatioiL 

March  31 — Discharged  cured. 

March  14. — Case  xcix. — Maroellus  Kelly . 
Dyspepsia  and  Hepatic  Torpor. 

Took  a  cold  three  weeks  since — ^has  pain 
in  the  right  side  more  severe  in  the  left. — 
Coughs  some  in  the  morning,  some  soreness 
in  the  epigastrium,  appetite  indifferent, 
perspires  freely  but  at  night,  bowels  costive. 

Treatment. — 9  Comp.  cathartic  pill 
two  night  and  morning  until  they  operate. 
Sinapism  over  the  epigastrium  every  nigbtt 
and  warm  pediluvia. 

March  17.  —  Improving;  continue  the 
treatment. 

March  14. — Case  Ixxxiv.  —  Lucy  Mc- 
Quire.  Scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  lower 
Jaw  and  Impetigo. 

Have  been  using  comp.  syi.  atyll.  illt«^ 
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nally.  Bathe  and  use  fieeLy  bol.  oxalic  acid 
to  the  impetigo ;  is  nearly  well. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  same  treat- 
ment. •» 

March  17. — Has  pain  in  the  ears  and  some 
bronchial  blennorrhea. 

Treatment. — Ck)ntiBtte  the  Syr.  Styll. 
and  use  fomentations  of  hops  to  the  head 
over  the  ear. 

March  21. — Discharged  cured. 

March  14. — Case  c— Will  Carrens,  aist.  10 
Subacute  inflammation  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  (Incipient  Tables  Mesenterica.) 

Has  bt«n  aflfected  twelve  months, — ^has 
some  cough,  and  pain  in  the  stomach, — ^faas 
had  night  sweats  for  four  months,  tongue 
roated  a  little,  headache,  good  appetite,  and 
pressure  upon  the  spine  over  the  dorsal  re- 
gion causes  pain.  Had  a  fever  for  eight 
weeks—during  the  commencement  of  the 
fever,  he  took  much  medicine  from  an  old 
school  physician. 

Treatment. — 5r  Ferri  phosp.  grs  v,  twice 
a  day  in  a  little  water ;  also,  stimulating 
liniment  to  the  spine  followed  by  an  irrita- 
ting plaster* 

March  31. — Improving;  continue  the 
tieatment. 

March  14. — Casec. — Mary  Carroll.  Two 
encysted  sebaceous  tumors  of  the  scalp. 

They  have  been  removed  twice  ten  years 
since  by  puncturing  the  sac  and  letting  out 
the  contents ;  the  sacks  have  refilled.  Tu- 
mors two  inches  in  diameter. 

One  of  the  tumors  was  removed  by  Prof. 
Freeman,  the  sac  dissected  out  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  approximated  and  retaiued  by 
straps. 

March  17. — Wound  closed  and  healing 
by  first  intention,  not  painful;  redressed 
before  the  class. 

March  21. — Healed;  discharged  cured. 

March  14. — Case  liii. — Simpkins.  Epi- 
lepsy. 

Discontinued  the  internal  treatment,  and 
used  the  oleum  tiglii.  I  think  the  vesica- 
tion gave  him  the  most  relief.  I  discontin- 
ued the  vesication  and  the  symptoms  of 


disease  as  pain  in  the  bead,  spasms,  6lc,; 
returned  in  proportion  as  the  vesication 
subsided. 

Treatment.— Irritating  plaster  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  for  months. 

II  Ferri  phosp.  grs  x,  three  times  a  day. 

Diet — avoid  grease.  Is  improving  rapid- 
ly, and  will  leave  the  city  in  a  few  days. 

March  17. — No  convulsions  since.  Dis- 
charged; suppose  he  is  cured  or  in  a  fairway 
for  it. 

March  14.— Case  cii.— Caroline  Wright. 
Amenorrhea,  caused  by  cold  and  expoenie. 

Treatment.— ft  Tinct.  Ferri  Mur.  gtts 
XX,  three  times  a  day,  also  warm  pediluvia 
at  night. 

March  17. — Improving. 

March  21.— Case  ciii. — Bridget  Kennedy . 
Intermittent  fever,  (tertian  type.) 

Been  afiected  for  six  weeks;  bad  chills 
one  year  ago  for  the  period  of  five  months. 
Has  been  taking  quinine,  no  better,  and 
there  is  considerable  derangement  from  bet 
long  illness. 

Treatment. — ft  Tinct.  Gelseminum  gtts 
XX  three  times  a  day.  ^*  I  think  the  Tinct. 
Gelseminum  a  relaxant."— Newtov. 

March  21.— Case  civ.— Bridget  Fallan. 
Chronic  Opthalmia,  assuming  the  purulent 

form. 

Eyes  have  been  sore  for  four  weeks ;  the 
inflammation  is  confined  mostly  to  Ibe  lids 
— eyelids  reddened,  puncta  enlarged  ;  pain 
in  the  eyes  and  temple;  has  been  using 
water  to  them. 

Treatment. — ^Hydrastin  ointment  appli- 
ed to  the  lids  night  and  morning. 

March  21 . — Case  ct.  —John  Lawless.  In- 
termittent Fever. 

Has  been  afi*ected  for  nearly  a  year.  This 
approximates  the  Michigan  ague.  *'It  is 
said  that  they  do  not  have  the  ague  in  Mi- 
chigan until  they  have  shaken  for  two  years.** 
Been  treated  for  five  days  by  Dr.  Burke. 

Treatment. — ft  Quinine,  Pruss.  Iron, 
a  a  grs  ij,  three  times  a  day.  Also,  tinct. 
Capsicum  and  Myrrh  a  a  Sj,  syr.  Qinger 
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5  iv.  Give  3  ij  three  times  a  day.  The 
Quinine  maf  hreak  the  chill,  but  it  needs 
the  Iron  to  sustain  the  constitutional  vigor, 
as  the  patient's  countenance  is  pale  and  the 
blood  thin.    Ufe  alk.  bath  at  night. 

March  24. --Better,  no  chill  since  last 
clinic.  White  tongue  denotes  aeiditf  of 
the  stomach.    Continue  the  treatment. 

March  28. — ^Discharged  cured. 


March  21. — Casecri. — Francis  McGuire. 
Scrofulous  Diathesis,  and  Impetigo  of  four 
inches  diameter  011  the  right  fore-arm.  In- 
cipient empetigo  on  the  left  arm. 

Treatment  constitutional.  —  |l  Gomp. 
sjr.  Still.  5  vi,  Iodide  Potass,  grs  xxx.  m. 
Give  3  ss,  three  times  a  day.  Alk.  bath  at 
night. 

Local  treatment. — Ijk  Oxalic  acid  3  ss, 
Water  5  j,    m.    Apply  twice  a  day. 

March  24. — Improving.  Impetigo  less 
distinct.    Continue  the  treatment. 

March  24. — Case  cvii. — John  Brown.-- 
Intermittent  Fever  (quotodian  type)  and 
Hypertrophied  Spleen. 

Has  been  affected  for  six  months.  Some 
■orrness  of  the  bowels;  pain  iicross  the  ab- 
domen and  back,  has  chill  and  fever  everv 
day.  pressure  on  the  upper  lumbar  vertebra 
causes  pain  in  the  left  side,  had  diarrhea  for 
one  week  before  the  soreness  commenced. 
orine  high  colored,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Treatment.— Quinine  grs  iv,  make  pow- 
ders iij,  and  give  one  before  each  meal,  res- 
pectively. Also  tk  Tinct.  Gelseminum 
gtts  XX,  three  tiroes  a  day.  Sinapisms  over 
the  abdomen,  followed  by  irritating  plas- 
ter on  the  back;  alk.  bath  three  times  a 
week. 

March  24. — John  Sflvester.  Scrofulous 
Otorrhea ,  Scrofulous  Diathesis. 

Had  an  ulcer  on  the  lace  below  tht!  ear 
four  years  since ;  when  it  healed  the  ears 
commenced  discharging  pus— discharge  very 
fetid.  Hearing  obtuse,  much  pain  in  the 
aar,  and  pressure  on  the  ear  is  very  painful. 

Local  Treatment.— ^  Sesq.  carb.  potass. 
grs  X,  Water  3  j,  m.  Inject  into  the  ear 
twice  a  day,  after  washing  out  the  ear  with 
caatile  soap-suds.    Next  day  increase  it  to 


grs  X,  next  day  to  grs  xx,  and  next  day  to 
grs  XXX,  water  3  j,  use  it  to  the  ear.  Hall 
hour  after  the  injection  drop  tinct.  aconite 
gtts  V,  into  the  ear.  ^ 

April  4. — Better  than  he  has  been  for 
years.  Discharge  from  the  ears  not  so  fe- 
tid or  profuse,  sleeps  better  at  night,  ear 
not  so  painful.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Constitutional  treatment. — ^  Comp. 
syr.  still.  J  iv.  Take  3  j,  three  times  u  day, 

March  24.— Case  cix.— Thomas  Page,  act. 
83.    Phymosis. 

The  prepuce  has  been  continually  con- 
tracting for  the  last  fourteen  years;  the 
opening  through  the  anterior  part  was  about 
a  half  a  line  in  diameter;  the  urine  on  be- 
ing voided  distended  the  prepuce  excessive- 
ly and  painfully  before  any  could  pass 
through  the  narrow  aperture.  The  prepuce 
from  the  constant  irritation  was  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  adhesions  had  taken 
place  between  it  and  the  anterior  inferior 
extremity  of  the  glans.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty we  could  pass  the  head  of  a  small 
needle  through  the  opening  in  the  prepuce. 

Operation  without  chloroform  by  Prof. 
Freeman.  An  incision  was  made  through 
the  prepuce  on  ^ch  side  of  the  frsnum  an 
inch  in  length  and  the  edges  trimmed  sym- 
metrically— also  the  adhesions  were  dis- 
sected up,  this  exposed  the  glans  and  left 
the  opening  sufficiently  large — ^sutures  were 
taken  attaching  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
integument  together,  and  the  parts  dressed 
with  cold  water  dressing.  I  prefer  the  lat- 
eral incisions  to  the  vertical,  for  the  latter 
leaves  the  glans  unprotected. 

March  28.— Is  doing  well.  Frepnoe 
edematous ;  voids  urine  freely. 

March  31.— Improving.  Continue  the 
cold  water  dressing. 

March  28.-Case  ex.— Patrick  Malone. 
Intermittent  Fever. 

Has  had  it  ten  months — had  it  broken  a 
number  of  times,  but  it  returned  in  three 
weeks. 

Symptoms— Headache,  bowels  costive, 
acid  stomach,  tongue  white,  pain  in  the 
ioina,  between  tlie  iSioulders  and  in  the  right 
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side,  tumid  epigastrium  after  eating,  some 
night  sweats. 

Tieatmeat.— ]J    Comp.  cathartic  pill, 

three  at  night  until  catharsis  is  produced, 

also  at  the  same  time  use  tinct.  gelseminum 

gtts  XXV,  three  times  a  day.    Alk.   bath 

night  and  morning. 

March  28.— Case  cxi.— R.  McGrew,  ast. 
25.  Varicose  veins  of  the  leg.  Blood  knots 
over  both  external  and  internal  saphenic 
veins.  No  pain  excepting  some  soreness 
over  the  veins.  Caused  by  cold  and  strain- 
ing at  play  when  a  boy. 

Treatment.— gr  Tinct.  capsicum,  tinct. 
myrrh  a  a.  Bathe  the  limb  and  apply  the 
roller  equally  from  the  toes  to  the  knees. 

Maich  31. — No  improvement,  use  the 
cold  water  dressing,  as  wet  roller. 

April  4. — Less  soreness  about  the  veins, 
not  so  red.    Continue  the  treatment 

March  31  .—Case cxii.— Michael  Fanning, 
®t,  26,  Chronic  Nephritis  and  Spinal  Irri- 
tation. 

Caused  by  a  fall  two  years  since.  Pain 
in  the  hip,  back  and  chest,  urine  red  and 
scalding,  purulent  sputa,  cough,  tenderness 
on  pressure  in  the  loins,  bowels  costive, 
appetite  indifferent,  pain  in  the  back  on 
trying  to  straighten  up. 

Prof.  Mussey  kept  a  discharge  from  the 
loins  with  the  actual  cautery  for  three 
weeks,  then  applied  caustic  and  then  thd 
Beaton.  ProL  Newton  suggests  that  he 
should  have  given  liim  a  dose  of  salts  ac- 
cording to  the  caracature  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. This  aping  after  the  French  methods 
is  not  so  good  practice  in  such  a  case  as 
using  the  irritating  plaster,  for  I  have  taken 
patientd  from  under  the  caustic  and  cau- 
tery treatment  as  exhibited  by  Prof.  Mus- 
sey and  cured  them  with  the  irritating 
plaster. 

Treatment. — Irritating  plaster  over  the 
loins.  Constitutional  treatment,  fk  comp. 
syr.  stil.  J  vii.,  lod.  potass.  3  j  m.;  give 
3  j  three  times  a  day.  We  give  the  lod. 
potass  in  those  cases  for  Its  alterative  and 
diuretic  efiect. 

April  4tb-^Do68  not  fidel  much  better. 


though  less  pain  in  the  back, — has  not  bad 
time  to  improve  yet. 

Take  com.  syr.  stil.  3  ij  and  lod.  potass 
every  four  hours,  if  gives  no  head-acbe; 
use  3  ij  every  four  hours. 

March  31 — Case  cxiii — ^Miss.  M.  st  20, 
Chronic  Hypertrophy  and  induration  of  the 
thigh. 

Lymphatic  temperament,  scrofulous  habit. 
She  fell  twelve  months  since  and  hurt  her 
knee;  it  did  not  pain  her  much  at  the  time 
but  in  a  few  days  commenced  swelling,  and 
continued  swelling  to  three  weeks  since, 
when  I  first  saw  her.  Her  thigh  above 
the  knee  measured  thirty  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  swelled  even  to  the  hip; 
was  hoi  and  painful,  was  hard  resembling 
a  swelled  bone.  I  was  puzzled  in  my  di- 
agnosis as  to  whether  it  was  osteo  saroonta 
or  induration;  menstruation  irregular. 

Constitutional  treatment. — 9?.  Quinine 
phos.  iron,  and  wine  and  tine,  macrotys 

0 

restored  her  menses. 

Local  treatment, — Irritating  plaster  over 
the  whole  of  the  thigh.  Now,  the  swell- 
ing is  irregular  and  subsiding,  has  three 
spots  of  enlargement,  one  under  the  lower 
part  of  tiie  thigh,  and  one  on  the  anterior 
face,  and  one  in  the  middle,  the  rest  of  the 
thigh  is  small  or  rather  flabby  and  atro- 
phied. Her  general  health  is  not  so  good 
as  it  was,  but  that  is  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive discharge  from  the  irritating  plaster. 
I  feel  assured  that  nothing  could  have  re- 
duced the  swelling  eqnal  to  the  irritating 
plaster.    I  have  another  case  similar  to  this. 

April  4th— Case  cxiv.— Franklin  Hoy- 
land.  Fistula  Lachrymalis. 

Has  been  operated  upon  previously  not 
successfully. 

Operated  upon  by  Prof.  Freeman  succes- 
fully  and  the  "style,"  introduced  through 
the  ducttta  ad  naswn.  The  edge  of  the 
wound  was  protected  from  irritation  from 
the  head  of  the  style  by  a  piece  of  adhesive 
plaster.  I  prefer  the  use  of  the  style  to 
the  canttla. 

April  4. — ^Case  cxv. — John  Burke.  Mor- 
bus CoxariuB.    (Hip  Disease.) 
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Fell  five  montlis  sinoe,^ — pain  commenc- 
ed thxee  days  afterwards,  sometimee  in  the 
hip,  sometimes  in  the  knee  and  sometimes 
in  the  ankle  joint;  pain  also  along  the  in* 
ser  face  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  pain 
in  the  hip  joint  on  pressure;  also  upon 
pressure  opposite  the  third  lumbar  vertebra 
-^cannot  bear  full  weight  on  the  right  leg, 
neither  can  the  limb  be  rotated  far  without 
pain;  patient  bent  forward  and  cannot 
iralk  erect. 

Tieatment.— |fc  Comp.  Syr.  Still.  J  vi, 
Iodide  Potass.  3  ij.  m.  Give  3  j,  three 
times  a  day ;  if  this  does  not  induce  its  pe- 
culiar symptoms,  as  head  ache,  etc.,  douUe 
the  dose.  Irritating  plaster  three  inches 
square  over  and  anterior  to  the  trochanter 
major. 

April  4. — Case  cxvi. — A.  E.  Encysted 
tuberculous  tumor  over  the  external  juguia 
rein  (malignant)  of  the  size  of  a  large  wal- 
nut. Commenced  two  yea  rs  since — enlarg- 
ed rapidly  the  last  few  days,  hard,  has  been 
under  treatment  with  ointments,  etc. ;  no 
better.  Prof.  Newton  opened  it  with  a 
scalpel,  filNd  the  cyst  with  sesq.  carb.  Po- 
tass., and  covered  it  with  adhesive  plaster. 

April  4. — Case  cxvii. — Levi  Casey.  Lac- 
eration of  the  Leg. 

In  attempting  to  check  a  raft  opposite 
this  city,  his  leg  was  caught  in  a  loop  of 
the  rope  and  torn  off  about  the  middle  of 
the  calf,  leaving  the  leg  in  the  boot  on  the 
laft,  and  pitching  him  into  the  river.  He 
was  rescued  and  brought  up  in  the  city,  and 
although  the  anterior  tibial  posterior  tibial 
and  peroneal  arteries  were  torn  off,  there 
was  but  flight  hemorrhage,  not  exceeding 
half  a  pint.  Chloroform  was  administered 
by  Dr.Youart,aud  ihe  leg  amputated  by  Prof. 
Z.  Freeman,  about  four  inches  below  the 
knee  joint.  (Flap  operation.)  Sutures 
and  adhesive  straps  were  used,  and  the 
stump  dressed. 

April  7. — Patient  free  from  pain — doing 
well ;  left  the  city  for  home. 

(to  BI  OOMTUrUfiD.) 
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PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY. 

A  month  or  two  ago,  these  diseases  and 
the  frequency  of  death  by  them,  were  the 
subject  of  very  serious  remarks  in  the  public 
papers. 

Their  sreater  prevalence  and  fatality  were, 
we  reooUect  accounted  for,  at  least  in  one 
paper,  by  the  intense  intellectual  activity — 
the  constant  strain  upon  the  mental  facul- 
ties-by  which  our  community— especially 
the  citizens  of  a  city  like  New  York,  are 
distinguished.  The  explanation  struck  us 
at  the  time  as  unaatislactory.  Intellect- 
ual activity  is  not  injurious  to  men, 
but  the  rexerse :  and  this  is  proved  bv  the 
fact,  that  the  most  unintermitting  ana  in- 
tense thinkers  generally  reach  a  good  old 
age,  or  if  they  die  early,  as  often  die  of 
other  diseases,  as  other  men.  Besides*  it  is 
not  those  only,  or  those  mainly,  that  think 
most  who  die  of  palsy  and  apoplexy ;  thev 
whose  intellectual  powers  are  less  taskea, 
being  even  more  frequently  the  victims  of 
these  diseases,  than  men  whose  faculties 
are  continually  on  the  stretch.  We  must 
find,  therefore,  some  other  cause  for  the 
prevalence  of  these  fearful  agencies  of  death; 
and  we  incline  strongly  to  the  belief  that  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  in  all  cases,  indeed, 
where  there  was  no  constitutional  predis* 
position,  and  where  there  was  no  excessive 
use  of  food,  nor  indulgences  habitually  of 
highly  seasoned  food — ^the  habit  of  using 
stimulating  drinks,  has  been^  tlie  cause  m 
attack  by  them.  Drinks  which  so  act  on 
the  brain  as  to  upset  the  faculties  at  an/ 
time,  and  inevitably  lead  to  delirium  trtuuna 
at  some  lime,  may  be  supposed^without  ab* 
surdity,  to  produce  even  when*  moderately 
used,  palsy  and  apoplexy.  These  diseases 
are  states  of  the  brain  to  which  the  use  of 
these  stiraulating  liquors,  aided  bv  the  del- 
eterous,  poisonous  drugs  they  are  known  to 
contain,  directlj  and  powerfully  tends. 

In  this  view,  the  following  letter, 
which  came  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  men — venerable  for  years 
and  character,  and  position — and  remarka* 
ble  for  accuracy  of  observation,  and  sobri- 
ety of  judgement,  deserves  serious  consid- 
eration. 

'*Mr  Deae  Sir — ^You  must  have  seen  the 
enquiry,  'Why  do  so  many  people  die  with 
palsy  and  apoplexy  V  'this  question  yon 
answer.  Could  the  dead  speak,  their  testi- 
mony would  appal  the  living.  And  yH, 
how  powerless  on  the  inebriate  ear  falle  the 
voice  sent  back  from  the  sepulchre  I 

Wei^  the  victims — I  do  not  say  of  aloo- 
hoi— for  tbe  name  ol  the  p<H80iui,  mingM 
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alike  in  the  drunkard's  and  in  the  temperate 
drinker's  cup, is  legion; — were  the  victims 
of  the  poisons,  mingled  in  in  this  cup — 
colle:;ted  in  one  great  Aceldema.  it  would 
horrify  the  nation.  Be  it  yours  to  displace, 
those  elements  of  death,  with  the  pure 
water  of  health  and  life. 

Yours  truly." 

But  the  tendency  of  alcoholic  drinks  to 
cause  the  diseases  of  the  brain  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  sur- 
mise; we  have  positive  testimoMy  to  the 
fact  from  physicians  and  physiologists.  In 
anotlier  column  of  this  paper,  we  have  in- 
serted an  extract  from  You  man's  on  "Alco- 
hol and  the  Constitution  of  Man,"  in  which 
will  be  found  evidence  bearing  on  this  point, 
and  to  which  we  earnestly  direct  the  reader's 
attention. — ProhibUiotiiat. 


•  m%m  9 


THE  USE  OF  WINE  AND  OTHER  IN- 
TOXICATING DRINKS  BY  WOMEN. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  while 
men  claim  the  privilege  of  periodical  and 
habitual  potations,  they  are  unwilling  to 
concede  it  to  the  other  sex.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  excessivelv  fond  of  saying,  "Ma- 
dam, shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of 
wine  with  you  ?"  But  if  Madam  should  each 
time,  when  so  gallantly  invited  to  hob  and 
nob,  fill  an  empty  glass  and  toss  it  off,  in- 
stead of  simply  touching  her  lips,  these  gen- 
tlemen would  soon  begin  to  stare ;  and 
should  they  succeed  in  suppressing  their! 
disgust  until  they  retire  from  the  table,' 
it  would  then  certainly  break  bounds  and 
find  utterance.  Yet  if  this  provoked  their 
spleen,  what  would  they  say,  if  they  saw  a 
woman  habitually  going  to  the  side-board 
or  closet,  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast, and  aeain  before  dinner,  to  decant 
each  time  a  naif-gill  of  brandy,  for  the  stom- 
achs sake  ?  And  still  more,  what  would  they 
say  if  a  coterie  of  women  should  resort  as 
men  do  to  the  bar  of  a  saloon  or  hotel,  or  a 
private  room  in  either,  and  call  for  a  rum- 
mer each,  and  perhaps  a  succesbion  of 
them  ?  W^y»  ^^  think  they  would  say  a 
good  many  things ;  and  some  pretty  hard 
things.  The  truth  is.  that  a  women  known 
to  drink  even  wine  habitually,  much  more 
spirits  or  beer,  would  be  disgraced  and  ruin- 
ed ;  and  to  drink  it  occasionally,  in  a  quan- 
tity exceeding  a  thimbleful,  would  be  regard- 
ed as  a  serious  breach  of  female  propriety. 
But  why  is  this  ?  If  intoxicating  drinks  are, 
as  these  gentlemen  would  have  us  believe, 
'*  good  gifts  of  God,"  why  should  not  women 
be  permitted  to  use  them  as  freely  as  men, 
without  incurring  reproach  ?  The  cause  is 
obvious.  Every  man  is  conscious  of  the 
utter  fallacy  of  the  reasons  which  he  em- 
ploys to  justify  his  own  use  of  intoxicating 


drinks,  the  moment  those  reasons  are  appro- 
priated  by  women.  He  is  obliged  to  ac- 
knoweledge  then,  that  the  use  of  these  drinks 
is  incompatible  with  dtilicacy  purity,  virtue ; 
and  he  is  as  sure  as  he  is  of  nis  existence, 
that  i  f  his  daughter,  or  his  wife,  should  drink 
as  he  does, — dilate  as  he  may  on  temperate 
drinking, — neither  would  be  fit  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  decent  man  ! 

We  regard  this  fact  as  a  crushing  ref- 
utation of  every  argument  we  have  ever  seen 
i^  favor  of  ihi  emperate  use  of  th  sellquors. 

What  men  justify  in  themselves,  they 
refuse  as  improper  and  criminal,  to  woman; 
yit,  if  their  reasoning  has  any  force,  woman 
should  be  permitted,  without  remark,  to 
use  these  driaks  as  freely  as  themselves. 

We  have  said,  this  distinction,  in  the  use 
of  wine  and  other  intoxicating  drinks,  be- 
tween man  and  woman,  is  a  curious circunt* 
stance.  It  should  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
the  peculiarity  exclusively  of  our  times. — 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  tells  us,  and 
also  Lactantius,  that  wine  in  their  day  was 
prohibited  to  women.  SSXihn  too  informs 
us,  that  "it  was  unlawful  for  a  woman  to 
drink  wine,  and  to  drink  much,  still  more;" 
and  he  takes  particular  pains,  to  enumerate 
various  nations  that  interdicted  by  law  the 
use  of  fi'ine  to  their  women. 

Those  facts  imply  that  the  modern  views 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  use  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks  by  women  are  not  a  caprice  of 
fashion,  but  are  founded  in  the  moral  in- 
stinct of  man ;  who  every  where  and  in  iiU 
ages  thus  testifies  reluctantly  to  the  incom- 
patibility of  their  use  with  delicacy  of 
sentiment  and  purity  of  nature  and  of  man- 
ners.— Prohibitioniat 


»  •#» 


THE  SMALL  POX.— RELIABLE  VAC- 
CINATION. 

Dr.  Dickson,  the  editor  of  a  Medical  Pe- 
riodical of  this  City,  called  the  Scalpd,  in 
an  article  just  published,  attribufes,the  great 
prevalence  of  the  Small  Pox  in  New  York, 
to  the  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  want  of 
honesty  on  the  part  of  physicians,  in  not 
applying  the  right  kind  ol  vaccinateil  matter, 
and  he  warns  uie  public  against  being  im- 
posed upon  in  believing  that  they  or  their 
families  are  vaccinated,  when  they  really 
are  not.  He  defines  the  sore  of  the  true 
"Cow  Pox,"  as  follows:— On  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day  from  the  insertion  of  the 
lymph,  there  should  appear  a  "  brown  centre, 
of  an  oval  shape,  surrounded  by  a  little  cir- 
cle of  pearl  colored  dots,  or  vesicles,  contain- 
ing th«  lymph,  and  outside  of  this  a  rose- 
colored  bluA,  fading  away  gradually  in  the 
skin  of  the  arm."  Where  there  is  only  an 
irregular  brown  spot  of  a  single  color,  with 
no  pearly  circles  of  dots,  and  no  areola,  it 
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is  spurious.     Vaccination  discovered  by 
Jenner,  is  deriyed  from  vaccUt  a  cow,  ancl 
▼accina  l/mph  is  the  virus  or  lymph  ol 
smallpox,  elaborated  or  changed  b^  the  cow's 
BTStem ;  although  it  differs  entirely  from 
the  eruptions  of  smallpox,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably capable  of  preventing  that  disease  for 
a  number  of  years.    It  receives  another  ele- 
ment, (what  we  do  not  know,)  from  the 
cow's  system,  that  makes  it  protective,  al- 
though it  cannot  produce  the  smallpox  in 
the  persons  vaccinated-  -that  is  to  say,  it 
cannot  go  back- wards  and  produce  the  ap- 
peianoe  of  the  sore  from  which  it  origina- 
ted in  the  human  being.     If  a  former  vacci- 
nation is  not  worn  out,  and  the  system  is 
still  sufficiently  saturated  with  the  virus, 
the  pock  will  not  appear  even  from  vacci- 
nation, with  the  true  lymph ;  but  it  should 
be  tried  three  times,  as  sometimes  on  the 
third  trial,  the  pock  appears,  and  the  vacci- 
nation, according  to  Dr.  Dickson,  ought  to 
be  repeated  till  tne  true  cow  pock  appear- 
ance ceases.    He  says :  — *  *  The  fac  t  is,  e  \  e  ry 
intelligent,  rational  being,  should  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  a  subject  so  important; 
learn  to  distinguish  the  vaccine  vesicle  at 
a  glance,  and  insist  upon  being  repeatedly 
vaccinated,  as  long  as  the  result  shows  any 
appearance  of  the  brown  centre,  the  pearly 
circle  of  dots,  and  the  rose  leaf  areola ;  or 
if  done  three  times  with  good  lymph,  and  it 
do  not  take  at  all,  he  may  rationally  con- 
cludhe  the  infatileor  subsequent  vacciuation 
to  be  still  protective.    Wiir  do  not  intel- 
ligent  teachers   provide  themselves  with 
lymph,  and  teach  this  knowledge,  and  ask 
perm issiiMi  to  vaccinate  their  schools  ?    It 
would  be  worthy  a  noble  calling  like  theirs. 
ProhSbUioniat. 
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CASE  OF  RECOVERY  AFTER  COM- 
POUND FRACTURE  OF  THE  FRON- 
TAL BONE,  AND  CEREBRAL  SUB- 
STANCE. 

BT  OBOBOB  HALLFIT,  Of  BoltOn. 

Speaking  of  this  case,  the  author  very 
sptly  says,  that  nU  dtsperandum  ought  to 
be  tbe  motto  of  the  surgeon. 

Cabs. — ^R.  Booth,  set.  60,  a  stonemason, 
was  struck  on  the  firebead  by  the  handle 
of  a  windlass  in  rapid  motion.  He  was 
taken  up  by  his  fellow-laborers  quite  in- 
sensible, and  conveyed  to  his  house,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tbe  spot. 

The  medical  gentleman  residing  in  tbe 
neighborhood  soon  saw  him;  and  consider- 
ing the  case  to  be  utterly  hopeless,  and  that 
lire  could  not  continue  many  hours,  he 


and  on  the  following  morning  I  was  re- 
quested to  vifidt  the  man,  as  he  was  still 
alive. 

Upon  examination,  the  frontal  bone  was 
found  to  have  received  a  compound  frac- 
ture and  to  be  much  shattered.  The  enticr 
breadth  of  the  bone,  and  from  one  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  height,  were 
driven  into  the  brain.  A  very  considera- 
ble quantity  of  the  cerebral  matter  was  ad- 
herent to  the  adjoining  parts. 

The  man  was  quite  in&ensible;  the  breath- 
ing was  slow  and  almost  stertorous;  the 
pulse  slow  and  full. 

I  had  formerly  seen  some  deperate  cases 
of  cerebral  injury  which  recovered;  an  ac* 
count  of  which  was  published  in  the 
seventh  volume  ef  the  Association  Trans' 
actions.  I  therefore  resolved  at  once  to 
remove  the  fractured  pieces  of  bones,  and 
give  him  a  chance. 

Mr,  B.,  the  medKcal  man  who  had  seen 
the  case  on  tbe  preceding  evening,  was  sent 
for;  but  he  not  bein^  at  home,  1,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  meilical  friend,  proceded  to 
remove  the   shattered   fragments   of  tbe 
frontal  bone,  some  of  which  were  found 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain.    J'welve  pieces  of  various  sizes  were 
removed,  and  still  the  man  remained  in- 
sensible to  our  operations;  but  on  tbe  ex- 
traction  of  the  thirteenth,  and,  as  it  proved, 
the  last,  which  was  a  large  piece  and  more 
deeply  imbedded  than  the  others,  be  started 
up  in  the  bed  and  uttered — no  doubt  from 
his  accustomed  habit,  and  quite  uncon- 
scious of  what  had  been  going  on — an 
oath.      Water-dressing  was  applied,  and 
the  bead  was  directed  to  be  kept  cold  by 
the  application  of  that  fluid  to  the  scalp. 
1  saw  him  on  the  following  morning, 
and  found  him  quite  sensible,  and  exhibit- 
ing no  unfavorable  symptoms.    I  left  him 
in  charge  of  the  neighboring  sur^n,  re- 
questing that  his  bowels  should,  if  neces- 
sary, be  occasionally  relieved  by  a  little 
castor  oil;  and  we  agreed  that  if  any  unfa- 
vorable symptoms  should  arise,  I  should 
be  immediately  informed.     The  only  in- 
telligence I  had  was,  that  he  was  gradually 
advancing  towards  a  restoration  to  health; 
and  after  a  few  weeks  I  heard  no  more  of 
the  case,  and  therefore  concluded  that  all 
was  well. 

About  three  months  after  the  accident, 
I  was  greatly  surprised  and  pleased  to  see 
the  man  enter  my  surgery,  having  walked 
from  his  own  home,  the.  distance  being 
from  three  to  four  miles.  The  wouud  was 
completely  healed  by  granulations,  but  bad 
left  a  most  frightful  deficiency  of  bone. 
The  pulsations  of  the  brain  were  seen  im- 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could 

or  ought  to  be  done.  ,         ,  i    r        j  i_. 

The  accident  occured  in  tbe  afternoon;  |  mediately  under  the  newly  formed  skin.^ 
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His  intellect,  as  far  as  1  could  judge,  was 
unimpaired;  and  the  muscular  power  not 
at  all  paralysed.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  as 
he  did,  that  be  was  quite  well.  I  never 
saw  him  afterwards — but  I  was  quite  con- 
vinced, and  endeavored  to  convince  him, 
how  precarious  his  existence  must  be  with- 
out great  caie,  from  the  very  delicate  and 
insufficient  protection  whicn  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  brain  possessed,  being  de- 
prived of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  frontal 
bone,  no  reproduction  of  which  was  to  be 
cxpiicted. — Assoc.  Med.  Joum.,  July  1853. 

*  *  #  —  »        ..  — ■ 

INSTRUMENT  FOR  CAUTERIZATION 
OF  THE  LARYNX. 

We  find  a  communication  from  Dr.  J.  G. 
Adams,  of  New  York,  now  in  Paris,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Gazette  Hebdomadarie,  of  that 
city,  under  date  of  Jan.  27,  1854.  We  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Adams  for  a  copy  of  the 
Gazette,  and  present  ouT  readers  with  the 
following  translation  of  the  article  alluded 
to. — Boa.  Mtd.  ^  Sur.  Journal. 

"Mr.  Editor. — Through  the  Kind  in- 
struction of  M.  Robert.  I  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  the  Surgical  Society,  at  its 
session  of  the  4th  December,  1853,  a  speci- 
men of  a  tri-branched  sponge-h(»lder,  the 
exact  counterpart,  in  form^  of  those  in 
general  use  at  present  in  New  York,  with 
Wie  additions  of  Dr.  Buck,  surgeon  of  the 
New  York  City  Hospital,  and  the  further 
improvements  of  M.  Charriere,  Jr.  Per- 
mit me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
historical  and  practical  details  of  the  same. 

•*  It  has  been  a  disputed  question,  to 
whom  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  this 
instrument  is  to  be  awarded,  and  likewise 
to  whom  belongs  the  priority  of  its  use  in 
the  laryngeal  cavity.  After  careful  and 
conscientious  research,  1  find  that  the  first 
idea  of  such  an  instrument  was  conceived  by 
Dr.  David  Green,  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  th* 
larynx,  pharynx,  and  ajsophagus.  He  at 
first  made  use  of  a  male  catheter,  to  which 
a  piece  of  spongp  was  fastened  by  a  Thread. 
After  several  experiments,  he  at  last  adopt- 
ed a  whalebone  stem,  curved  to  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  at  its  extremity,  to  which 
a  sponge  was  attached,  with  strong  twine 
or  wire.  One  incovenience  attended  this 
instrument;  the  twine  or  wire,  became 
worn  or  corroded  in  a  short  time,  and  con- 
sequently theposibilitv  that  the  sponge 
might  become  detached.  Should  such  a 
thing  occur  whilst  cauterizing  the  larynx,  a 
fatal  accident  would  be  the  consequence.— 
Beside,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  great 
number  of  instruments,  in  order  to  avoid 
using  the  same  sponge  for  different  patients. 
To  obviate  these  difficulties,  Dr.  Buck  at- 


tached to  the  stem  a  pair  of  silver  nippers^ 
provided  with  a  sliding  ring  which  secuied 
the  sponge.  Recently,  having  had  occasion 
to  order  an  instrument  with  Dr.  B.*6  addi- 
tion. Mr.  Charriere,  Jr.,  suggested  that  it 
would  add  to  the  utility  and  perfection  of 
the  instrument  by  making  the  nippers  with 
three  jaws ;  that  it  would  hold  the  sponge 
better,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
becoming  disengaged.  In  tiie  instrument 
thus  constructed,  one  of  the  jaws  is  furnish' 
ed  with  a  stopping-peg;  over  which  a  com- 
pressing ring  passes,  by  the  aid  of  a  notcli 
(  as  in  the  bayonet ).  When  the  ring  is 
placed  over  the  rest,  it  is  made  to  ttfke  a 
half  turn;  it  cannot  then  possibly  fall  back, 
and  the  sponge  in  secured  in  the  firmest  maa* 
ner. 

''As  regards  the  first  person  who  made 
use  of  such  an  instrument  for  applying  caus- 
tic solutions  to  the  larynx.  Dr.  Horace 
Green,  of  New  York,  asserts,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  work  on  Brochitis,  that  in 
1841,  two  years  previous  to  the  publication 
of  the  English  translation  oi  the  works  of 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Belloc,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  cauterisation  to  the  larynx  ; 
but  the  practice  of  MM.  Trosseau  and  Be]r 
loc  was  Known  long  prior  to  that  time  in 
America,  for  Froi.  J.  M.  Smith  mentions  it 
in  his  lectures  delivered  at  the  University 
of  New  York,  in  1828. 

"The  possibility  of  introdudng  tile 
sponge  into  the  larynx  has  been  doubted  in 
France.  1  have,  however,  thrice  )»roved  its 
feasibility  in  the  (blearest  manner.  Dr. 
Green  goes  much  further,  and  afiirms  he  had 
penetrated  into  tht  trachea  to  its  bifurcation, 
and  that  with  comparative  ease.  It  is  my 
duty  to  repeat  the  assertion.     Yours,  Ace. 

John  G.  Adams, 

Lat«  SeeretRry  of  the  AcaHemy  of  Medtointt  of  Kew 
York,  and  fix-Editor  of  the  Med.  Tines-'* 


^♦»  ■» 


ALCOHOL  A  POISON  vs.  ARSENIC 
A  POISON. 

"  If  I  kill  a  man,"  one  may  say,  "  by  ven- 
ding arsenic,  I  will  be  hung :  if  I  kill  a  man 
by  vending  alcohol,  I  mav  ride  in  a  coach, 
be  mayor  of  a  city,  member  of  Congress,  or 
even  a  President  of  the  United  States." 

Why  should  this  diflTerence  be  t  There  is 
no  reason,  under  heaven,  for  it,  except  that 
men  ara  blinded  by  the  fact,  that  arsenic 
kills  quickly,  and  alcohol  slowly ;  or  to  the 
fact  rather,  that,  as  the  two  are  usually  ta- 
ken, the  one  does  its  work  quickly  and  the 
other  slowly ;  for  arsenic  can  be  taken,  and 
in  some  countries,  is  taken  habitually,  in 
quantities  which  are  as  slow  in  producing 
fetal  effects,  as  the  use  of  alcohol  among  us. 

Both  are  poisons ;  both  destroy ;  because 
one,  as  taken,  is  fetal  in  a  day,  and  the  other. 


as  taken,  is  fatal  only  perhaps  at  the  end  of 
jears;  men,  forsooth,  fail  to  perceive  that' 
the  man  who  administers  the  one  \s  a  mur- 
derer and  deserves  to  be  hung,  as 'truly  as 
the  man  who  administers  the  other !  ! — 
FrohibUUmiat. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  FORENSIC 
MEDICINE,  TOXICOLOGY,  &c. 

BT  W.  B.  KESTEVEN,  M .  B.  C.  8. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Great  Britain 
has  no  distinct  organ  whereby  to  vindicate 
its  condition  and  jirogress.  In  Paris,  in 
Berlin,  and  in  Vienna,  journals  devoted 
thereto  preserve  all  the  most  important 
facts  relating  to  continental  forensic  medi- 
cine. On  this  side  of  the  Channel  these 
topics  must  be  sought  throughout  profes- 
sional journals,  or  ordinary  newspaper  re- 
ports of  trials,  coroners'  inquests,  &c.  It 
IS  not  our  object  to  trace  the  cauge  of  this 
Wank  in  British  Medical  literature.  Our 
aim  will  be  (so  far  an  the  space  can  be 
spared  for  the  purpose  in  this  journal)  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  by  selecting  from 
other  periodical  publications  all  cases  of 
importance  or  interest  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view.  We  shall  necessarily  be 
restricted  to  brief  abstracts  of  extended  es- 
says. It  is  hoped,  however,  that  our  quar 
terly  record  may  supply  the  material  for 
occasional  retrospective  reports,  to  mark 
the  advance  of  this  branch  of  medical 
science.  * 

Detection  of  Blood  and  Blood-stains  in 
Medico4egal  Investigations,— -by  Prof.  Rose, 
of  Berlin,  f— The  recognition  of  blood- 
stains when  unmixed  with  other  substan 
ces,  or  in  sufficient  quantity,  is  not  diffi- 
cult. The  case,  however,  is  different  when 
the  quantity  is  small  and  the  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  fibres  or  tissue  of  clothes,  &c., 
as  m  an  instance  mentioned  by  Prof.  Rose, 
wherein  the  specks  of  blood  could  only  be 
detected  on  a  cloth  coat  by  means  of  a  lens 
and  a  strong  light.  The  greatest  care  was 
lequired  in  their  removal,  whereby  also  tht 
juantity  was  diminished,  and  they  were 
intermingled  with  fibres  of  cloth.  The 
traces  thus  obtained  were  macerated  in  a 
few  drop8  of  cold  water,  till  the  solution 
was  of  a  reddish  color;  it  was  then  poured 
off  the  fibres  of  the  cloth.  The  solution 
was  then  boiled,  a  coagulum  formed,  which 

♦ll  mnr  be  cur#d   that  an  ontnecetAiI  nttrmni  wii« 
nml  or  Mi^dieal  J  oritprnHenre.    The  Uxal  Examioer  and 

npeniftended  by  G.  W.  Haitingt,  finq  ,  Barriiter.    N^ 

t«^k!^*  .k   rj*'**"***i1'*  *»!  '*»•  intaretti  of  a  medical  pob- 
H«her,  the  hopes  of  its  Grander,  ihar  it  wonid  embrace 
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on  being  treated  by  heat  and  caustic  pot- 
ash, presented  a  greenish  solution  present- 
ing the  phenomena  of  polarization,  beinc 
of  a  green  color  to  transmitted,  and  red  to 
incident  light.  Chlorine  water  produced 
while  flocculi.  Dilute  nitric  acid  and 
tincture  of  gall  have  a  feeble  violet  color. 

The  discrimination  of  dried  blood-spots 
from  rust-spots  on  the  surface  of  meialic 
iron  is  often  still  more  difficult.  Prof. 
Rose  quotes  the  observations  of  Vauquelin 
and  others,  that  iron-rust  contains  am- 
monia, applying  this  test  in  the  case  of 
iron-rust  by  comparison  with  the  pecu- 
liar empyreumatic  odor  caused  by  burn- 
ing blood.  The  presence  of  blood  with 
the  rust  is  further  detected  by  the  addition 
of  muriatic  acid,  and  tlie  production  f 
Prussian  blue. 

When  blood  is  spilt  on  a  polished  steel 
surface,  it  dries,  and  is  readily  washed  off 
again  without  leaving  any  mark  on  the 
surface;  rust,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be 
removed  without  leavings  stain.     A  knife 

was  submitted  to  examination  by  Rose. 

It  had  been  found  in  a  field,  where  some 
months  before,  a  murder  had  been  commit- 
ted. The  blade  was  rusted,  but  presented 
no  trace  of  blood,  which  was,  nowever 
detected  by  chemical  analysis  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  the  handle  of  the  knifcj  h 

had  been  washed  off  the  blade  by  rain. 

Professor  Rose  has  observed  that  freshly 
precipitated  oxide  of  iron  has  the  property 
of  combining  with  and  diesolving  the  col- 
oring matter  of  the  blood.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  available  for  the  applica- 
tion of  other  tests  already  mentioned. 
Hydrated  silica  possesses  the  same  proper- 
ty. The  researches  upon  these  substances, 
by  Prof.  Rose,  and  their  application  to  the 
detection  of  blood  in  pirden  mould,  are 
given  in  the  article  quoted  from. 

The  subject  of  the  detection  of  blood- 
stains was  very  fully  investigated  bv  Dr. 
Taylor  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1851,  p. 
371 ,)  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Drory,  for  the  murder  of  Jael  Denny,  at  the 
Chelmsford  assizes  in  1851.  A  pamphlet 
containing  Dr.  Taylor's  researches  has  been 
subsequently  published. 

A  murder  has  recently  been  perpetrated 
near  Windsor.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  the 
opiTiion  of  Dr.  Taylor,  respecting  the  date 
of  certain  blood-stains  on  the  clothes  of 
the  accused,  formed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant links  in  the  chain  of  circumstan- 
cial  evidence  which  led  to  a  verdict  of 
**wilful  murder.**  We  reserve  further  no- 
tice of  the  facts  in  this  case  until  the  en- 
dence  to  be  adduced  on  the  trial  of  the 
prisoner  shall  be  before  us. 

Diagnosis  of  Injuries  by  Sulphuric  Acid 
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jfrom  Bums  of  R&d-hot  Coals* — The  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Ma&clika,  of  Prague,  was  re- 
quiiied  upon  the  cause  of  death  in  the  case 
of  a  child  apparently  burnt  hj  accident. 
On  the  examination  of  the  body,  indications 
appeared  of  the  internal  administration  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  these  were  con- 
firmed by  chemical  analysis.  The  ques- 
tions were  raised — whether  the  effect  of 
red-hot  coal  on  linen  could  be  distinguish- 
ed by  chemical  analysis  from  the  results 
of  the  corrosion  of  concenliated  sulphuric 
acid? — whether  sulphuric  acid  would  not 
be  formed  during  tha  process  of  such  com- 
bustion?— what  woula  be  the  changes  on 
the  human  body  proiTuoed  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid? — and  what 
from  the  ejQTect  of  a  red-hot  body,  as  coal? 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Masclilca  showed 
that  the  moist,  paste-like  characters  and 
color  of  the  ed^es  of  the  holes  burnt  by 
sulphuric  acid  distinguish  them  from  holes 
burnt  by  hot  coals,  so  long  as  the  texture 
is  undisturbed;  but  that  after  washing  in 
water  the%  characteristics  disappear.  It 
was  shown  that  in  the  combustion  of  a 
linen  fabric  with  red-hot  coal,  sulphuric 
acid  is  formed.  Wi  h  regard  to  the  effects 
of  the  two  on  the  human  body,  it  was 
stated  that,  besides  the  differences  in  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  forms  of  corrosion, 
the  action  of  a  red-hot  coal  would  give 
rise  to  phosphoric  acid  in  greater  quantity 
than  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  linen  is  burnt.  In  the  case  under 
examination,  it  was  made  clear  that  death 
was  caused  by  the  internal  administration 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  that 
certain  external  burns  were  produced  by 
fire,  and  were  insufficient  of  themselves  to 
have  caused  death. 

McdicO'ltenl  Examination  of  atiapected 
Spots  on  a  Towel  in  a  case  of  Infanticidt,  f 
By  Dr.  Wistrand. — A  soiled  towel  having 
been  found  under  circumstances  supposed 
to  throw  some  light  upon  a  case  of  infanti- 
cide, it  was  submitted  to  examination  by 
Dr.  Wistrand.  A  stained  portion  was 
cut  off  and  macerated,  blood  globules  were 
discovered  by  the  microscope  and  by  chem- 
ical reagents.  Another  portion,  on  exam- 
ination, presented  particles  of  bile,  epi- 
thelium and  fatty  matter.  Epidermic  cells 
and  cutaneous  glandular  structure  were 
also  detected  on  portions  of  the  towel.  It 
was  concluded  that  these  several  matters 
were  stains  from  the  blood  of  the  umbilcal 
cord,  from  meconium,  and  from  the  cutan- 
eous secretion  of  infants  known  as  vernix 
easeosa.  The  proof  was  that  a  new-bom 
infant  had  been  wrapped  in  a  towel. 

Burns  from   Pho8phorita.\ — Two  chil- 

'  •fiehmidt't  J«hrt>nelier,  OcL,  ISSS,  p.  89. 
t  Jonrnul  <le  Chimitt  Medicnla,  OctoiMr. 
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dren  in  Havre  having  picked  up  some 
pieces  of  phosphorus  in  the  street,  and 
being  ignorant  of  iUs  dangerous  properties, 
but  attracted  by  its  luminohity,  one  of 
them  pocketed  several  pieces,  whence  his 
dress  became  ignited;  when  the  flames  were 
extinguished,  it  was  found  that  very  seri- 
ous injury  had  been  caused  theieby. 

Hysterical  Monomania —  Self-infiictcd 
Wounds.* — M.  Tolmouche  relates  thepar- 
ticlars  of  the  case  of  a  female  who  brought 
a  charge  of  violence  and  rape  against  some 
persons  unknown.  On  close  investigation, 
It  was  discovered  that  a  great  number  of 
punctured  wounds,  which  were  inflicted 
on  various  parts  of  her  body,  had  bt'en  the 
work  of  her  own  hands,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  morbid  love  of  notoriety. 

Death  from  Flagellation. — The  same  wri- 
ter records  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  four 
years  and  a  half,  who  suffered  such  severe 
and  repeated  floggings  at  the  hand  of  a 
man  who  had  adopted  her,  that  congestion 
of  the  brain  and  death  ensued. 

Monomania — Book-stealing  f  — An  En- 
glishman in  Paris  having  be^  convicted  of 
stealing  books  from  a  stall,  and  condemned 
to  two  years  imprisonment,  pleaded  mono- 
mania, or  an  irresistable  impulse,  as  ground 
of  mitigation  of  sentence.  From  the  pre- 
vious history,  however  of  the  culprit,  it 
was  established  that  he  must  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  his  acts;  Uie  plea  was  there- 
fore negatived. 

Results  of  Wounds,  Injuries ^  d-c,  as 
affecting  capability  for  Labour  i — Dr. 
Boeker,  of  Bonn,  has  written  an  article  ex- 
tending over  fifty  pages  of  the  journal,  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  Abeitsanfahikeit.  in- 
capacite  de  travail  personnel  (Devergic.) 
Dr.  Boeker  relates  several  cases  in  which 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  determining 
the  fact  and  extent  of  "incapacity."  The 
editor.  Dr.  Behrend,  suggests  that  the  duty 
of  the  medical  jurists  is  confined  to  deter- 
mining the  presistenoe  in  any  organs  or 
limbs  of  the  consequences  of  an  injury, 
leaving  incapacity  for  work  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  jury.  The  French  code 
affixes  punishment  to  the  inflicter  of  an 
injury  which  shall  cause  inability  for  labor 
beyond  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  in- 
fliction thereof.  Other  German  medico-lepal 
journals  contain  many  elaborate  articles 
upon  the  medico-legal  bearings  of  wounds, 
injuries,  &c.;  the  rrussian  criminal  laws 
having  recently  undergone  revisal  and 
modification.  The  Code  Napoleon  has 
been  followed  wLlh  regard  to  wounds  in- 
juries, &c. 
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FROM  NEWTON  A:  FOWELL's  FBACTICE. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  special  manifestations  of  disease,  a 
few  eeneral  remarks,  with  reference  to  the 
whole  subject,  appear  to  be  called  for. 

We  have  thus  far  8])oken  familiarly  of 
disease  and  diseased  action,  and  our  readers 
no  doubt,  conceived  that  they  thoroughly 
understood  us.  and  we  think  it  very  proba- 
ble that  they  did,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  demanded ;  that  is,  they  have  under- 
stood us  after  the  manner  of  unprofessional 
society.  But,  as  we  approach  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  it  becomes  indispensable  that 
wc  should  be  definitely  underderstood  as  to 
the  ideas  wc  attach  to  certain  words, 
which  constitute  the  initial  of  medical  stu- 
dy. A  misapprehension  of  our  meaning  of 
these  words  will  lead  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  all  of  OUT  subsequent  reasoning.  A 
few  illustrations  will  render  this  matter 
transparent. 

At  this  time,  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
the  profession  is,  that  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion are  diseases,  and  upon  this  opinion  is 
founded  a  certain  medical  practice;  now, 
suppose  this  idea  to  be  founded  in  error, 
.  then  it  follows  that  the  practice  founded 
upon  it  must  be  equally  enoneous,  and 
consequently  mischievous.  At  this  point 
we  will  make  two  or  three  citations  to 
prove  our  statement  to  be  correct. 

Watson's  Practice,  page  94,  informs  us, 
that  inflammation  is  "a  special  form  of 
diacaac  to  which  all  parts  of  the  bo  jy  are 
liable — a  diacau  that  meets  us  at  every 
turn/' 

Professor  Paine's  Institutes,  page  464> 
says,  that  "inflammation  and  fever  are  two 
orders  of  diacaac  which  make  up  the  great 
amount  of  human  maladies  and  form  the 
general  outlets  of  life." 

Professor  Gregory  sajrs,  that  "fever  is 
the  most  important  because  the  most  uni- 
versal and  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  morbid 
aflfections  of  which  the  human  body  is  sus- 
ceptible.** 

These  quotations  are  made  from  standard 
and  highly  esteemed  authorities  in  the  al- 
lopathic branch  of  the  profession;  but, 
without  any  expression  of  opinion  on  ibis 
subject,  the  allopathic  practice  authorises 
the  inference  as  to  what  its  fundamental 
doctrine  must  be.  If  fever  be  not  diacaac, 
then  there  is  no  warranty  for  bleeding, 
pur^inv,  and  poisons. 

People  generally  believe  that  if  the  old 
Bcbool  physicians  neither  bleed  nor  give 
mercury,  they  are  on  a  par  with  the  new 
school — but  here  they  are  mistaken;  the 
diflTerence  between  the  two  is  not  confined 


to  a  difi*e fence  between  their  therapeutical 
agents,  but  in  the  principles  that  guide  to 
the  use  pf  them.  Life  can  be  destroyed 
without  the  use  of  the  lancet  or  mercury — 
and  so  fever  can  be  brou^t  down  without 
them. 

The  proper  question  is  this :  which  is  the 
phyaician,  the  one  who  regards  fever  as  a 
disease,  and  therefore  uses  all  the  means  he 
can  command,  as  bleeding,  purging,  poi- 
sons, and  starvation,  to  reduce  and  break  it 
down,  or  the  one  who  regards  fever  as  a 
proper  physiological  act  of  the  system  to 
remove  disease,  and  theiefore  does  all  he  can 
to  sustain  and  equalize  it  ?  It  is  true  that 
bleeding  and  purging  will  equalize  it,  but 
in  doing  this  tney  equalize  the  patient  with 
the  dust  from  whence  he  came.  But  the 
idea  of  sustaining  fever  and  inflammation 
does  not  belong  to  their  practice. 

Because  we  sustain  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion as  the  two  most  important  physiolog- 
ical friends  the  animal  economy  can  ac- 
knowledge, and  sustain  our  principles  by  a 
consistent  materia  medica — one  without 
poisons* — we  have  been  denounced  as  in- 
novators, charlatans,  and  quacks.  We  will 
reverse  this  charge  and  clench  it,  before  we 
have  done. 

Most  of  the  modern  allopathic  writers  on 
inflammation  and  fever  refer  us,  ior  the 

Surpose  of  obtaining  a  more  thorough  un- 
erstanding  of  these  subjects,  to  Professor 
John  Hunter's  work  on  inflammation. — 
Well,  what  does  Professor  John  Hunter 
say? 

Jn  val.  iii,  page  285,  he  tells  us  that 
"inflammation,  in  itself,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  disease,  but  as  a  salutarv  opera- 
tion conseauent  either  to  some  violence  or 
diaeaae,*'  It  "  is  an  action  produced  for  the 
restoration  of  the  most  simple  injury  in 
sound  parts,  which  goes  beyond  the  power 
of  union  by  the  first  intention." 

He  continues  on  pafce  293,  "  Pure  inflam- 
mation is  rather  an  effort  of  nature  than  a 
disease," 


*  Af  there  h«f  been  maeh  eaTillfn^et  to  wbet  eontti. 
tntet  a  poikon,  we  will  preteBt  our  definition  of  the  word, 
at  we  ote  it.  Every  ivbitance  it  a  poiion  in  the  abttraet, 
abtolnielf  and  neeettarilr*  whose  inorfanie  elementtcan 
not  be  digested,  aatimilated,  or  appropriated,  hf  the 
function  oT  nntrition,  to  aof  nornaJ  pnrpotei  In  th«  aai- 
mal  economy. 

Btrrehnine  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  not.  In  the  ab* 
ttracL,  poisons,  bnt  relatively  they  are.  in  eonmoa  with 
all  other  tohttancet  which  are  not,  in  the  abatraet,  pol* 
tons. 

Under  thU  definition,  XHCURT,  akmric.  aurmoivT, 
■isMUTii,  etc.,  are,  «nd  in  defiance  of  all  caTillinc  or 
sophittry  rantt  be.  poisont ;  and,  to  long  at  the  ■mafleat 
conceivable  particle  of  any  sncb  abtolote  noitoa  is  in  th« 
system,  the  vital  fbree  will  labor  to  east  ft  ont,  beeante 
it  it,  rsR  fi.  a!  fereifn  body— >a  toaree  of  irritation  and 
cannot  notsiblv  be  converted  into  anythinff  that  It  not 
unfKendlv  to  the  animal  tissoet. 

In  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  9,  pa^eCUy 
Prof.  Drake  says  that  **  mttKnTT  has  been  found  in  the 
bonet,  blood,  brain,  and  Bervet,**  and  ret  Iteaanot  Ibrm 
a  part  of  either  of  them,  nor  can  any  other  sBbstaaee  that 
it  embmcod  by  o«r  d«ftBitioi»-iliey  art  all  enphttfoally 
poiaoaa. 
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On  page  286,  he  again  remarks,  ''From 
whatever  cause  it  (inflammation)  arises,  il 
is  an  effort  intended  to  bring  about  a  rein- 
statement of  the  parts  to  nearly  their  natu- 
ral functions." 

Upon  this  doctrine  we  stand — a  doctrine 
that  is  recommended  bv  the  most  distio* 
guished  allopaths  of  the  day;  and  yet, 
strange  to  teu,  it  is  especially  and  peculi- 
arly the  ione  which  they  have  all  abandon- 
ed. Who  are  now  the  innovators,  the  char- 
latans and  the  quac^ks?  The  allopaths  re- 
commend this  doctrine,  and  yet,  practical- 
ly, denounce  it — we  believe  it  and  practi- 
cally conform  to  it — which,  then,  is  the 
most  consistent? 

Now,  suppose  we  try  the  Hunterian  doc- 
trine .of  inflammation  by  a  few  illustra- 
tions. 

■  A  mechanic  has  a  splinter  forced  under 
his  finger  nail,  and  so  broken  that  he  can- 
not extract  it.  Is  not  the  first  observable 
result  in  the  part  inflammation,  and  ihen 
follows  suppuration,  granulation,  and  cici- 
trizaiion?  Is  not  ihe  whole  of  this  process 
normal,  under  the  circumstances?  Could 
the  part  originally  have  been  in  a  normal 
condition  if  these  phenomena  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  the  accident?  Was  not  the  in- 
flammation absolutely  essential  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  splinter  ?  Now,  suppose  the 
patient  to  have  been  Ved  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  prevented  the  inflammation, 
would  the  splinter  have  been  expelled? 

As  a  further  exemplification  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  extract  the  iollowing  illustration 
from  "  Simon's  Greneral  Pathology :" 

**  A  man  has  a  sudden  and  severe  pain  in 
some  part  of  the  surface  of  his  body,  ac- 
companied bv  a  rush  of  b^ood  to  the  pain- 
ful spot,  and  by  a  disposition  to  the  pour- 
ing out  of  serum  there.  This,  obviously. 
is  not  a  conditi(m  of  health.  But,  if  yov 
knew  that  a  quantity  of  boiling  water  had 
just  been  dashed  on  the  part,  you  would  be 
disposed  to  transfer  the  term  unhealthy 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause — from  the  man 
to  the  kettle.  In  fact,  Ihe  man  would  have 
been  unhe^Uhy  if  this  redness  and  vesica- 
tion had  not  occurred.*'  Then,  as  they  did 
occur,  they  were  right  actions,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  cannot,  therefore,  under 
any  definition  of  disease,  be  called  diseased 
actions. 

Doctrines  as  sound  as  this  have  been  pro- 
claimed by  several  of  our  living  allopathic 
professors,  but  they  appear  only  as  lumin- 
ous rays  that  occasionally  flitted  across 
their  minds — they  were  not  maintaired 
with  consistency,  nor  followed  by  practice. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  will  select  a  few  illus- 
trations :  Professor  Paine,  in  his  institutes. 
page  465,  teaches  that  **  inflammation  takes 
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its  rise  in  purely  physiological  conditioiia 
and  holds  its  progress  and  decline  under  the 
same  great  natural  laws  of  the  constitu- 
tion." The  professor  could  not  have  ex- 
ressed  himself  in  language  more  compa ti- 
le with  truth,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
understand  the  import  of  it,  or  he  would 
never  have  written  the  following :  on  page 
464,  he  says,  "  Inflammation  and  fever  are 
the  two  orders  of  disease  which  make  up 
the  great  amount  of  human  maladies  and 
form  the  great  outlets  of  life." 

In  inconsistency  Professor  Watson  has 
more  than  equaled  the  preceding.  He  says, 
Practice,  page  94,  that  "  It  is  by  inflamma- 
tion that  wounds  are  closed  and  fractures 
repaired — that  parts  adhere  together  when 
I  heir  adhesion  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
lion  of  the  individual,  and  that  foreign  and 
hurtful  matters  arc  conveyed  safely  out  of 
the  body."  This  doctrine  is  correct,  but 
that  he  should  administer  calomel  to  break 
down  inflammation,  and,  when  down,  to 
expect  it  to  carry  such  a  "hurtful  matter" 
is  much  more  than  we  can  conceive  to  be 
possible  with  a  rational  man.  But  we  will 
near  him  again:  on  the  same  pag^,  he 
teaches  that  "inflammation  is  a  special 
form  of  disease,  to  which  all  parts  of  the 
body  are  liable — a  discdat  that  meets  us  at 
every  turn."  Upon  which  of  these  princi- 
ples did  he  found  his  practice?  upon  the 
tatter,  and  in  aiming  his  blows  at  fever  and 
inflammation  he  destroyed  many  of  his  pa- 
tients, no  dorbt. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  at  length, 
this  question — we  only  wish  to  make  our 
pathological  position  known,  that  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  our  praciice  may  be 
under^toort.  We  will  not,  therefore,  pur- 
sue it  further  than  to  present  two  cases  to 
illustrate  the  two  systems  of  practice  which 
are  founded,  respectively,  upon  its  two 
horns. 

In  1837.  the  writer  had  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  right  fibu'a  fractured — ^his 
general  health  at" the  time  was,  perhaps, 
never  better — it  was  treated  by  a  Philadel- 
phia graduate,  who  subsequently  devoted 
a  year  or  two  to  the  surgical  wards  of  the 
Parisian  hospitals.  In  the  course  of  the 
treatment  he  was  duly  bled,  purged,  nause- 
ated, calomelized,  ana  starved,  and  what  is 
equally  worthy  of  note,  he  approved  of  it. 
In  four  months  he  left  his  room  by  the  aid 
of  a  crutch,  but  very  muf:h  reduced  in  flesh. 
In  1841,  he  had  both  bones  of  the  left  leg 
fractured ;  but,  Jet  it  be  remembered,  in  the 
meantime  he  had  changed  his  opinion  of 
inflammation,  and  of  course  his  views  of 
practice.  In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture, 
he  was  neither  bVd,  purged,  nauseated,  nor 
starved ;  but  upon  the  supervention  of  fever. 
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he  took  ia  two  davs,  twenty  grains  of  qui- 
nine;  this  was  all  the  treatment  he  had, 
except  plenty  of  palatable  and  nutricioue 
food.  In  thirty  da}  s,  by  the  aid  of  a  crutch, 
be  left  bis  room,  weighing  some  ten.  or 
twelve  pounds  more  than  when  the  accident 
happened. 

Tnese  two  cases,  in  our  judgment,  per- 
fectly illustrate  the  two  systems  of  practice. 
In  the  first  case,  the  efforts  that  were  made 
to  break  down,  and  to  keep  down,  the  in- 
flammation and  fever,  kept  the.  patient 
down.  In  tbe  second  instance  these  mani- 
fSestatioas  were  received  as  friends,  who 
had  come,  expressly,  for  the  purpose  of 
mending  a  broken  limb,  and,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  bleed,  purge  and  starve 
them  out  of  existence,  they  were  fed  on 
quinine.  In  the  treatment  of  this  second 
case,  it  will  be  perceived,  furthermore,  thai 
be  had  a  thorough  faith  in  this  doctrine, 
notwithstanding  the  force  of  education  to 
the  contrary.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add. 
that  he  had  with  him  a  fellow  graduate 
who  manifested  much  concern  for  bis  con- 
dition— he  frequently  imnloied  him  to 
abandon  his  course — that  ne  was  risking 
not  only  his  leg,  but  his  life ;  but  he  gave 
no  ear  to  him,  because  he  saw  that  he 
could  not  see  well — that  be  was  still  wear- 
ing tbe  old  fo^y- looking  spectacles  that 
were  ^iven  to  him  by  the  university. 

Although  we  have  perhaps  sufficiently 
illustrated  our  position,  we  have  not  spe- 
cifically defined  our  understanding  of  the 
words,  disease,  fever,  inflammation,  physi- 
ology, and  |<athology. 

Disease  we  understand  to  be  that  condi- 
tion of  a  part  which  disqualifies  it  for  the 
performance  of  its  function. 

Fever  is  a  manifestation  of  an  effort  of 
the  system  to  remove  disease — a  physiolog- 
ical action  under  the  circumstances — a 
general  or  constitutional  indication  of  dis- 
ease. 

Inflammation  is  an  evidence  of  local 
disease — an  action  produced  for  the  re.-itora- 
tion  of  a  diseased  part — an  effort  of  the  vital 
force  to  remove  disease. 

pHYsfOLOoY  is  the  scierce  of  life  in  all 
its  modes  of  being,  but  is  now  usually  re- 
stricted to  life  in  a  state  of  health. 

Pathology  is  the  science  of  life  in  a 
state  of  disease — it  is  physiology  under  ab- 
normal circumstances. 

We  mar  be  asked,  what  is  gained  by 
these  views,  definitions,  and  explanations? 
'We  answer,  everything  that  ran  be  gained 
by  having  the  truth,  instead  of  a  fiction  or 
a  falsehood.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween considering  ourselves  as  called  upon 
to  treat  fever  as  a  disease,  inntead  of  a 
physiological  action,  or  an  effort  of  the 


system  to  remove  disease — as  much  differ* 
enee  as  there  is  between  bleeding  and  purg- 
ing on  the  one  hand  and  the  administratioa 
of  antispasmodics  and  tonics  op  the  other. 
There  is,  we  conceive,  a  wide  difference 
between  supporting  tbe  vital  force  unctet 
the  inflammation  of  a  broken  leg,  by  nu- 
tritious diet  and  tonics,  and  such  bleeding, 
purging  and  starving  as  will  break  down 
tbe  inflammation  and  defeat  a  restoiatioa 
of  tbe  part.  There  is  a  uide  difference  be- 
tween setting  up,  by  the  use  of  means,  a 
new  pathological  action,  that  is  always 
hazardous  and  frequently  fatal,  and  that  of 
aidinc  and  regulating  a  pre-existing  one« 
Kinally,  we  think  that  there  exists  a  wida 
and  an  irreconcilable  difiSerence  betweea 
assisting  nature — the  vis  mtdicatrix  naturcBf 
to  affect  a  desired  physiological  change,  and 
that  of  crippling  all  of  hex  efforts  and  en- 
ergies. 

It  will  be  conceded  by  all,  that  without 
vital  force  there  is  no  manifest  life—death, 
only  exists.  And  it  will  readily  be  admit* 
ted,  that  without  blood  there  is  no  life,  and 
that  death  can  be  easily  produced  by  breed- 
ing, and  that  to  the  extent  of  any  abstrac- 
tion of  this  fluid  is  the  vital  force  rednced« 
it  is  eq^ually  well  known,  that  purgatives 
and  poisons  will  diminish  and  even  destroy 
the  vital  force;  and,  finally,  we  think,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  an  ani- 
mal can  have  too  much  vital  force. 

Now  is  it  not  absolutely  true  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  phvsicians  do  pretend  to 
cure  disease  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  the 
administration  of  poisons?  Do  they  not 
sometimes,  yea,  frequently,  bleed  and  purge 
to  reduce,  or  rise  to  equalize  vital  action^ 
and  then,  in  a  short  time,  give  stimulants 
and  tonics  to  sustain  the  vi  al  force?  Do 
they  not  bleed  in  cholera  and  then  present- 
ly inject  salted  water  into  the  vein.s  to  sup- 
ply tbe  place  of  the  blood  they  had  just  ao- 
stracted?  But  we  will  be  more  special. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  speaking  of  scarla  ina 
maligna,  says,  "  tne  vehemence  of  theatfack 
and  the  intensity  of  ihe  excitement  rapidly 
exhaust  the  vital  energies.'*  And  what  does 
he  recommend  to  support  them,  and-to  pre- 
vent their  destruction  ?  *'  Emetics  followed 
by  brisk  purgation."  Is  not  this  equivalent 
to  bleeding  a  man  to  keep  him  from  faint- 
ing? A  disease  must  be  very  violent  when 
it  irsLii  exhaust  vital  energy  with  more  ra-. 
pidity  than  *'  brisk  purgation.**  A  pa  t lent 
must  certainly  have  a  vigorous  vital  force 
to  sustain  himself  under  both.  Professing 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  *'vi^al  energies," 
he  gives  aid  to  the  disease ;  but  this  is  not 
the  only  glaring  inconsistency  of  hi-?  prac- 
tice. When  he  visited  the  patient,  be  found  - 
the  **  vital  energies**  struggling  to  force  the 
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poison  upon  the  sui^stoe,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  remove  the  cutaneous  obstructions,  and 
he  immediately  countermands  the  effort 
and  orders  "  brisk  purgation,"  to  force  the 
"  vital  energies"  to  retreat  to  the  bowels 
and  to  leave  the  disease  in  possession  of  its 
stronghold.  Great  must  be  the  "  vital  en- 
ergies," when  they  can  successfully  resist  a 
malignant  disease,  reiniorced,  as  it  usually 
in,  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  poisons. 

Next  to  the  lancet,  mercury  is  most  priz- 
ed in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, and  perhaps  on  account  of  that  quali- 
ty which  Professor  Harrison  assigns  to  it, 
**  a  most  powerful  depressor  of  the  energies 
of  life."  According  to  our  definition,  it  is 
a  poison,  and  Hooper's  Dictionary  teaches, 
Html  "  all  our  most  valuable  medicines  are 
active  poisons." 

^ow,  inasmuch  as  all  epidemics  are  pro- 
duced by  a  poison  of  some  kind,  and  as  the 
'*  vital  energies  are  frequently  incapable  of 
expelling  it,"  would  common  sense  suggest 
the  propriety  of  introducing  into  the  sys- 
tem another  poison,  on  the  plea  that  two 
poisons  are  more  easily  expelled  than  one, 
more  especially  as  one  of  them  is  unaltera- 
bly a  poison,  and  "a  depressor  of  the  en- 
ergies of  life  ?" 

This  specimen  of  practice,  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, is  a  pretty  fair  illustration  of  allo- 
pathic practice  in  ^emrral — it  was  once  our 
own — and  as  one  illustration  is  enough  to 
expose  its  hideous  deformity,  we  will  drop 
it,  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  more 
agreeable  subjects. 

Having  disposed  of  such  physiologicul 
natter  as  became  suggested  to  us,  with  ref- 
erence to  our  leading  object,  it  yet  remains 
for  us  to  indicate  and  illustrute  that  funda- 
mental law  or  principle  that  will  guide  our 
practice.  We  say  fundamental  law  or 
principle,  because,  maintaining  as  we  do, 
that  disease  is  but  one — a  unit,  there  can 
be  but  one  fundamental  change,  which  is 
to,  or  from,  health ;  and,  as  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  this  work  is  to  teach  how  we  may, 
with  the  most  facility  and  certainty,  effect 
the  first — a  change  to  health,  it  becomes  the 

Siramount  duty  of  students  to  discover,  as 
r  as  possible,  the  processes  which  living 
organized  systems  establish  for  th^ir  own 
preservation,  under  the  various  contingen- 
eies  incidental  to  existence.  So  far  as  they 
shall  accomplish  this,  they  will  find  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  aid,  and 
every  dose  of  medicine  they  shall  adminis- 
ter, during  their  ignorance  of  the  intentions, 
or  the  character  of  the  efforts  the  system  is 
making,  will  be  done  empirically. 

It  will  not,  we  presume,  be  disputed, 
that  the  vital  force  is  a  unit,  if  not  in  fact, 
at  least  in  its  action,  as  much  so  as  steam 


— neither  of  them  can  accomplish  anything, 
without  appropriate  apparatuses  to  act  up- 
on ;  and  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  believe 
that  all  living  organizations  have  been  so 
arranged  and  endowed  as  to  act,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  not  intelligently,  but 
in  harmony  or  in  accordance  witn  the  laws 
of  intelligence — that  the  various  organs 
that  constitute  the  system  cannot  and  will 
not  act,  except  as  they  arc  compelled  by  the 
vital  force.,  and  that  when  they  do  act,  it  is 
with  the*wisdom  of  that  intelligence  which 
designed  them,  and  assigned  to  each  its  pe- 
culiar mode  and  ran^e  of  action.  A  denial 
of  this  concludon  is  a  \irtual  denial  that 
science  does  or  can  exist ;  it  is  equivalent 
to  admitting  that  a  living  organism,  in  a 
state  of  disease,  may  become  as  perfectly  a 
mass  of  confusion — a  chaos — as  a  mere  me- 
chanical aggregage. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  one  ever 
doubted  that  living  organizations  act  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  a  predetermined 
wisdom ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  before  we  have 
done,  that'  physicians  have  practiced,  and 
now  do,  with  either  a  shameless  ignorance 
of,  or  a  careless  indifference  to,  the  laws  or 
economy  of  the  living  system.  The  man 
who  has  not  an  intelligent,  a  fixed,  and  an 
abiding  faith  that  every  action  that  takes 
place  in  a  living  system,  is,  under  circum- 
stances, wisely  directed — ^because  dirccfed 
by  the  provisions  of  that  wisdom  which  is 
SCIENCE — which  admits  of  no  errors — no 
accidents  in  the  measureless  bounds  of  the 
universe,  is  unfit  for  the  profession. 

The  physician  who  is  thus  constituted, 
and  thus  qualified,  never  bleeds  and  purges 
1o  support  the  **  vital  energies,"  but  re- 
moves impediments— the  causes  of  abnomial 
actions— and  aids  the  vital  force  to  main- 
tain such  movements  as  shall  be  in  harmony 
with  the  living  norma. 

In  a  state  of  health,  the  vital  force  is 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  an  equilib- 
rium of  action  in  all  parts  of  the  system, 
but  under  the  influence  of  a  local  injury, 
this  is  not  the  case — it  is  indispensable  thai 
a  major  action  shall  be  sustained  in  the  in- 
jured part.  In  the  case  of  a  fractured 
bone,  constipation  immediately  supervenes, 
or  else  a  diarrhea,  which  is  inevitably  an 
unfavorable  symptom — and  these  remarks 
are  equally  true  of  small-pox.  All  agree 
that  constipation  in  this  malady  amounts 
almost  to  a  pathognomonic  symptom ;  and 
when  diarrhea  happens  to  appear  in  its 
stead,  it  is  regarded  by  all  writers  as  unfa« 
vorable. 

Now,  the  fact  that  constipation  attends 
all  inflammations  of  the  animal  system, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  circum- 
stance— it  should  teach  us  something  in 
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refeieiice  to  the  agency  of  the  vital  force, 
under  the  existence  of  such  forms  of  disease 
as  we  have  alluded  to.  During  the  inflam- 
matory stage  of  small- pox,  purgatives  are 
positively  prohibited;  now,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  know  why  they  are  not  prohibit- 
ed in  fractured  bones  and  gun-shot  wounds? 
If  no  valuable  reason  can  be  given  for  this 
difference  of  practke,  then  it  is  empirical. 

Let  it  be  rememoered,  then  that  in  frac- 
tures and  other  wounds,  something  more  is 
required  of  the  vital  force  than  barely  to 
maintain  repairs;  and  to  afford  an  addi- 
tional force  to  the  injured  part  an  equilib< 
rium  of  foroe  must  be  effected  in  the  system; 
and,  as  it  cannot  be  taken  from  the  animal 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  taken  from 
the  vegetative,  and  constipation  results, 
and  continues  until  the  work  of  recover 
has  fairly  become  established. 

If,  in  such  a  case,  a  cathartic  be  admin- 
istered before  the  thorough  establishment 
of  inflammation,  the  recovery  of  the  part  is 
retarded — and  how  often  has  it  been  retard- 
ed by  a  rigid  antiohlogistic  txeatment? 

In  the  cdse  of  tne  small-pox,  the  unmis- 
takable purpose  of  the  system  is  to  become 
relieved  through  the  cutaneous  surface — to 
it  the  vital  energies  are  directed,  and  the 
obvious  efiect  of  a  purgative  is  to  counter- 
act the  vital  force,  and  to  expend  as  much 
of  it  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
force  the  disease  or  its  cause  upon  the  sur- 

Observation,  during  many  years,  has 
satisfied  us  that  cathartics  are  used  too 
much  by  every  branch  of  the  profession. 
our  object  is  a  sanative  course  of  treatment 
in  all  the  manifestations  of  disease,  and  we 
j^n  sure  than  an  injudicious  use  of  cathar- 
tics is  as  far  removed  from  such  a  practice. 
•8  the  use  of  the  lancet  is.  In  fevers  and 
inflammations,  cathartics  become  indicated 
when  the  fecal  contents  of  the  alimentary 
tube  beiX)me  a  source  of  irritation.  Health 
cannot  be  restored,  in  any  form  of  disease, 
until  secretion  becomes  re-established,  and 
when  it  is,  we  have  always  observed  the 
alvine  excretion  to  return  with  prompti- 
tude, and  to  continue  with  more  health,, 
than  ever  follows  the  use  of  cathartics. 

In  diseased  conditions  of  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  animal  lilie,  they  are  not  proper 
ly  indicated,  not  even  when  the  brain  and 
lungs  are  invaded,  because  more  legitimate 
means  of  equalizing  the  circulation  can  be 
employed.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
lodging sources  or  causes  of  irritation,  and 
ibis  irritation  must  become  manifest,  we 
have  no  more  use  for  cathartics — purga- 
tives, than  we  have  for  the  lancet.  When 
the  iatestinal  contents  are  producing  no  ir- 


ritation, is  it  not  better  to  let  them  alone, 
than  to  introduce  into  the  bowels  a  certain 
cause  of  irritation  ? 

In  the  most  confluent  forms  of  small-pot 
t^ere  is  no  danger  so  long  as  an  equilibri- 
um exists  in  the  irritation  and  circulation 
of  the  system,  and  if  this  equilibrium  can- 
not be  maintained  without  |iurgatives,  then 
there  is  but  little  probability  that  it  will 
be  with  them,  because  they  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered without  producing  more  or  less 
of  inequilibrium.  In  most  cases  of  consti- 
pation, to  the  extent  of  mischievous  irrita-. 
tion,  the  want  of  action  is  most  generally 
confined  to  the  large  intestines,  and  more 
particularly  the  rectum;  consequently,  it 
can  be  releived  by  enemas,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther is  needed.  When  disease  invades  the 
system  of  vegetative  life,  cathartics  become 
indispensable,  but  not  to  the  extent,  even 
then,  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  idea  of  sustaining 
the  "  vital  energies,"  by  **  brisk  purgation." 

In  dangerous  forms  of  disease,  our  allo- 
pathic friends  resort  to  what  they  call  *' he- 
roic remedies,''  which  consist  of  blading, 
purging,  blistering  and  mercurializalion. — 
Now,  it  will  l)e  admitted,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  blood  without  reducing  the 
vital  force ,  purging  will  do  the  same,  and 
as  to  mercuiy,  Professor  Harrison  says,  that 
it  is  '*  a  most  powerful  depressor  of  the  en- 
ergies of  life." 

Cholera  wastes  life  as  rapidly  as  bleed- 
ing and  purging,  and  it  is  as  great  a  <*  de- 
presser  of  the  vital  energies  of  lif<B»"  as 
mercury.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly singular  that  an  attempt  to  cure 
it  by  bleeding  and  the  administnition  of  • 
pound  of  mercury,  more  or  less,*  should 
ever  have  been  seriously  entertained  by  a 
well-informed  physician. 

We  have  also  our  "heroic  remedies," 
but  they  only  reduce  s]tasm  or  constriction, 
equalize  the  circulation,  promote  secretion, 
and  thus  remove  disease  by  depuration; 
and  they  do  all  this  without  imposing  a 
tax  upon  the  "energies  of  life/'  ana  with- 
out the  establishment  of  another  form  of 
disease,  as  a  mere  sequel,  that  may  prove 
as  fatal  as  the  one  it  supplanted. 

Although,  in  the  case  of  inflammatory 
fevers,  the  arterial  action  is  very  greatly 
augmented,  yet  we  are  not  to  conclude  that 
there  has  b?en  an  increase  of  vital  power* 
or  of  the  energies  of  life,  because  disease 
is  not  creative — it  can  neither  produce  nor 
augment  life — it  can  only  occasion  a  sus- 
pension of  its  manifestation  in  some  fune- 
Mons,  and  an  accumulation  of  it  in  others. 
When  that  quantity  of  vital  power,  which, 
in  health,  maintained  the  Junctions  of  se- 
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€retion,  excretion,  end  nutrition,  is  again 
yeturned  to  these  functions,  feTer  ceases  to 
exist.  The  increiise  of  vital  manifestation, 
in  feveiB,  is  not  universal,  nor  even  gener- 
al, for  while  there  is  an  exaltation  ot  vi- 
tality, in  some  parts,  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  others,  as  is  most  clearly  evinced  by  a 
loss  of  anpetite,  the  vrasting  of  the  body 
firom  an  aosence  of  nutrition,  by  th^  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles,  in  many  instances, 
find  by  a  sense  of  prostration.  When  we 
can  equalize  this  vitality,  we  restore  health; 
but  if  we  abstract  vitality,  by  bleeding  and 
purging,  we  just  so  far  incapacitate  the  sys- 
tem to  repair  the  lesion  that  disease  haF 
inflicted;  for  this  end,  then,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  should  carefully  husband 
the  vitality  and  its  resources. 

We  have  shown  tliat  neither  fever  nor 
Inflamntation  is  disease,  but  are  accumula- 
tions of  vital  fbrce  for  the  removal  of  it — 
that  disease  is  an  incapacity,  in  a  part,  or 
parts,  to  perform  their  function;  and  we 
now  add,  ttiat  this  incapacity  depends  upon 
chemical  mechanical  or  vital  impediment^ 
or  obstructions,  and  when  it  is  of  the  third 
character,  it  is  a  result  of  defective  or  sus- 
pended depuration. 

TJow,  suppose  the  skin  to  have  fi&iled  to 
perform  its  function,  and  that  the  failure 
ias  resulted  from  suspended  secretion,  and 
therefore  replete  with  obstructions  from 
arrested  or  suspended  depuration;  how  is 
it  possible  for  bleeding  or  pursing  to  re- 
move the  obstruction?  By  reducing  the 
vitality,  they  reduc<5  the  energy  of  the 
effort  that  is  made  foi  its  removal,  but  the 
obstruction  still  exists,  and  the  power  to 
remove  it  is  diminished.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  every  effort  that  if  made  to  remove 
the  disease,  by  such  means,  only  tends  to 
confirm  it? 

Suppose  the  lungs  to  fail  in  depurating 
the  venous  blood,  and  tubercle  shall  result, 
will  bleeding  and  purging  remove  it?  Sup- 
pose, again,  the  kidneys  to  fail  to  eliminate 
to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  urea,  and  rheu- 
matism shall  result,  will  bleeding  and 
purging  remove  this  urea,  and  thereby  re- 
move the  rheumatism?  Has  not  experience 
proved  that  they  cannot? 

If,  then,  disease  consists  in  obstructions, 
find  that  they  result  from  suspended  depu- 
tation, is  not  the  indication  of  cure  a  re- 
cstablishment  of  the  depuration?  Do  not 
the  hot 'Springs  of  Arkansas,  cure  rheuma- 
tism by  establishing  secretion  and  depura- 
tion? 

It  will  now  be  understood  that  our  "he- 
foic  remedies"  consist  of  those  articles. 
»nd  of  that  mode  of  practice,  which  are 
the  best  calculated  to  equalize  the  circula- 
^tion,  promote  secretion,  and   consequent 


depuration.'  Is  it  not  eauallj  percepti- 
ble that  we  may  do  all  this  witnout  the 
least  intention  of  reducing  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  vital  force?  Nay,  more, 
mat  the  less  we  waste  of  it,  the  greater 
our  success?  Is  it  not,  furthermore,  ob- 
vious that  we  may,  by  producing  hyper- 
secretion, injudiciously  weaken  or  exhaust 
the  patient?  And  is  it  not  equally  clear 
that  our  antiphlosgistic  treatment  consists 
in  removing  disease,  and  not  the  vital  pow- 
ers of  the  patient,  or  both  of  them  indis- 
criminately? 

The  preceding  views  have  been  advanced 
with  reference  to  those  forms  of  disease  in 
which  the  allopathic  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion would  bleed  and  purge;  but  there  4^ 
another  form,  in  which  they  would  not  re- 
sort to  the  same  practice,  and  yet,  it  would 
be  equally  rational;  it  is  that,  in  which 
there  is  less  equality  between  the  amount 
of  the  obstruction  and  the  power  of  the 
vital  force — a  case  of  congestion  in  which 
there  is  not  existing  sufficient  power  to 
effect  a  reaction.  In  these  two  forms  of 
disease  there  is  no  similitude  in  the  treat- 
ment by  the  allopathic  physicians,  and 
yet  the  two  forms  are  essentially  the  same 
—differing  only  in  degree — the  vital  power 
in  the  one,  or  the  obstruction  in  the  other, 
predominates.  In  the  former,  there  is 
more  demand  for  antispasmodics,  and  the 
latter,  for  revulsives.  When  the  circula- 
tion shall  become  equalised,  secretion  will 
follow— depuration  will  take  place— the 
obstructions,  and,  of  course,  the  disease, 
will  be  removed. 

While,  as  eclectics,  we  reserve  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  u««  any  and  every  arti- 
cle, now  known,  or  that  may  become 
known,  when  we  shall  become  convinced 
that  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  for  the  patient 
— that  we  entertain  no  prejudice  against 
any  one — that  so  long  vls%  proper  use  can 
be  made  of  any  one.  we  advocate  it.  But, 
as  observation  has  taught  us,  that  the  indi- 
gestible medicines  act  unkindly  upon  the 
system,  and  frequently  do  irreparable  mis- 
chief; and,  as  the  same  great  teacher  has 
most  thoroughly  convinced  us  that  we 
have  a  digestible  materia  medica  that  is 
adequate  to  achieve  all  that  is  desirable,  in 
a  higher  degree,  too,  than  the  indigestible, 
we  hold  it  to  be  humane,  wise  and  philan- 
thropic to  discard  from  our  practice  all  in- 
digestible medicines — that  is,  all  poison- 
ous elements — ^indeed,  we  hold  this  course 
to  be,  on  the  scere  of  justice,  absolutely 
imtjerious. 

But,  after  all,  more  depends  upon  cor- 
rect principles,  in  practice,  than  uprn  the 
agents  used.  Nothing  but  mischief  can 
follow  the  application  of  a  false  principle. 
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Those  who  contend  that  fever  is  a  disease, 
would  ;do  about  as  much  present  raischiel 
with  purely  digestible  medicines,  as  they 
now  do,  the  difference  being  only  in  the 
seqVieles.  Those  who  practice,  consisently, 
upon  false  principles,  do  more  mischief 
than  those  wno  have  no  principles,  because 
the  latter  may  sometimes  be  right,  virhile 
the  former  never  are;  it  becomes,  then,  a 
-matter  of  the  first  importance,  that  we 
should  be  certain  that  our  principles  con- 
stitute the  expressions  of  truth;  when  this 
is  the  case,  so  long  as  we  are  consistent, 
we  can  never  be  wrong,  though  we  may  be 
ignorant. 

There  exists  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  medicsll  ]>rofession,  an  opin- 
ion— ^for  such  it  merely  is — which  we  think 
to  be  an  error,  and,  as  such,  is  attended 
with  much  mischief — we  allude  to  the 
opinion  that  some  forms  of  disease  are 
hereditary.  If  the  truth  of  this  opinion 
was  ever  Questioned,  or  doubted,  we  have 
not  leamea  it;  and  yet,  if  there  bd  in  the 
profession  an  error  more  clearly  exposable 
than  it,  it  has  escaped  our  notice. 

In  the  first  and  second  Books  of  this 
tieatise.  we  have  used  the  word  hereditary 
in  its  common  acceptation,  because,  as  yet, 
we  had  afforded  us  no  proper  op]iortunity 
to  expose  the  error  of  it;  but  now,  as  we 
ave  aoout  to  commence  the  consideration 
of  the  special  forms  of  disease,  it  becomes 
proper  that  we  should  make  known  our 
opinions  upon  all  leading  subjects — and 
this  one  is  of  that  character. 

As  the  hereditary  character  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis  is  not  doubted,  we  shall  make 
a  principal  use  of  it  in  the  illustration  of 
our  views. 

In  table,  page  20,  we  have,  by  measure- 
ment, and  we  may  add,  the  observation  of 
twenty  years,  shown,  that  consumption  is 
associated  with  a  certain  relative  develop- 
ment of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  thecer- 
ebellum.  When  we  consider  the  functional 
Tela t ion  which  these  parts  bear  to  the  lungs, 
we  must  conclude,  that  if  the  coincidence 
we  have  pointed  oat  between  the  disease  of 
the  former  and  a  certain  development  of 
the  latter  be  uniform,  that  they  hold  the 
tela  tit  )n,  primarily,  to  each  other  of  the 
cause  and  effect. 

We  have  found  that  those  who  are  liaVe 
to  phthisis  have  generally  a  laTg;e  medulla 
oblongata  and  a  small  cereb'^llum,  rela- 
tively, and  the  exceptions  to  this  law  come 
nnder  the  reverse  of  these  organic  condi- 
tions, through  the  instrumentality  of  very 
different  exciting  causes.  Because  of  these 
peculiar  organic  conditions,  as  to  develop- 
ment, it  does  not  follow  ihat  there  existed 
either  active,  paMve,  oi  latent  elements 


of  disease,  nor  even  the  most  remote  pos- 
sibility of  a  pndisposition  to  it. 

Peculiarities  of  both  size  and  form  are 
transmissible  from  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  each  form,  under  causes  of  ex- 
citement, must  and  will  represent  its  iden- 
tity in  its  mode  of  action,  which,  of  course 
will  be  modified  by  influencing  circum- 
stances^.  In  other  words,  no  two  different 
forms  can  manifest  the  same  mode  oi 
action  under  the'Eame  cause  of  excite- 
ment and  the  same  attending  circum- 
stances. Every  one  form  of  disease,  there- 
fore, is  as  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of  being 
hereditary  as  phthisis. 

In  one  peculiar  form  of  organization, 
there  exists  a  liability  to  rheumatism,  to 
gout,  to  cancer,  and  perhaps  to  some  other 
forms  of  disease;  in  another,  there  will  be 
found  a  liability  to  passive  congestion  of 
the  brain,  ^phthisis  pulmonalis;  and  other 
kindred  forms  of  disease;  depending  upon 
different  degrees  of  development,  different, 
or  even  the  same,  causes  oi  excitement  aiui 
attending  influences.  « 

A  large  proportion  of  society  are  so 
nearly  balanced  as  to  have  no  prepondera- 
ting liability  to  any  particular  form  of  dis- 
ease, and  yet  may  be  liable,  under  the  force 
of  exciting  causes,  to  any  one. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  we  have  here 
taught,  can  be,  we  think,  amply  sus- 
tained by  a  r€ferpnce  to  well  known  iacts. 
Take  a  case  of  what  is  called  a  ''heredit- 
ary predisposition  to  phthisis," — tell  the 
ratient  that  this  is  hid  condition,  and  wliat 
liecomes  his  conclusion?  Nothing  less, 
inevitably,  than  premature  death — ^he  con- 
siders himself  fated  —doomed  irrevocably 
to  such  an  end.  With  such  a  conclusion 
preying  upon  his  mind,  how  is  it  possible 
that  he  should  recover  from  any  form  of 
disease  thathas  become  constitutional'' 

Perhaps  this  physician  may  send  him  to 
the  island  of  Cuba,  in  o»der  that  he  may 
possibly  recover  under  the  peculiarities  of 
such  a  climate.  But  what  is  the  principle 
that  actuates  him  in  sending  him  to  the 
south?  If  any  one  has  disco^red  the  princi- 
ple, we  have  not  seen  it.  He  is  Fent  there, 
so  far  as  we  have  learned, empirically;  he  is 
sent  there  under  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
as  fortunate  as  some  who  had  preceded 
film.  But  if  his  disease  be  hereditary, 
how  should  any  one  expect  him  to  recover 
by  a  change  of  climate,  of  diet,  or  of  any- 
thing else? 

In  Boston,  a  given  measure  of  atmos- 
pheric air  contains  more  oxygen  than  the 
ftame  measure  dees  in  Cuba,  and  yet  the 
Boston  patient  breathes  as  though  he  was 
struggling  for  more  oxygen,  and  he  really 
is.    If  then,  he  obtains,  in  Cuba,  less  of 
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what  he  wants  than  in  Boston,  why  send 
him  there? 

A  simple  illustration  will  ex^plain  why 
he  should  go  south:  A  horse  is  breaking 
down  under '  the  weight  of  his  load,  al- 
though he  receives  regularly  a  full  meas- 
ure of  food.  Now,  can  he  not  stand  the 
travel  better  wifh  one-eighth  less  food,  if 
one-half  the  load  be  taken  off  him?  Every 
readeV,  we  think,  will  answer  in  the  af&rm- 
ative. 

The  lungs  perform  two  functions — ^by 
inspiration  they  receive  oxygen,  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  animal 
heat  (to  say  nothing  of  other  purposes;) 
but  in  Cuba  he  requires  less  animal  heat, 
and  therefore  for  this  purpose  he  requires 
less  oxygen.  The  o  her  pulmonic  affection 
is  that  of  expiration — an  elimination  of 
carbon  from  the  system.  Now,  while  in 
Boston,  the  lungs  had  no  aid  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  function — they  had  to 
perform  the  whole  duty — that  is,  they  had 
to  carry  the  whole  load;  but  in  Cuba,  the 
high  caforific  temperature  so  excites  the 
skin  and  liver  that  they  take  from  the 
lungs  half  theii  load.  In  view  of  this  ex- 
planation, we  can  understand  how  it  is 
that  a  young  man,  before  any  disease  oc 
curs  in  his  lun^s,  by  going  to  the  south, 
although  organized  for  consumption  in  the 
north,  will  far  more  probably  die  of  sorap 
billious  form  of  disease  than  any  pulmonic 
one. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  patient  had  not 
inherited  a  predisposition  to  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  but  that  he  had  inherited  a  pecul- 
iar organization,  which  was  not  compati- 
ble with  a  continuance  of  life  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that,  by  such  training  as  would  de- 
velop his  cerebellum,  he  could  so  have 
changed  his  organization  as  to  have  adapted 
it  to  its  native  situation. 

It  is  possible  that  his  organic  condition 
may  have  been  just  the  reverse  of  what  has 
been  previously  supposed — his  medulla 
oblongata  may  have  been  feeble,  and  the 
oerebellum  large,  and  consequently,  he 
may  have  been  obese;  but  the  nutritive 
process,  in  this  relation,  may  have  become 
arrested,  and  hence  the  lungs  have  to 
eliminate  as  much  more  carbon,  than  usual, 
as  the  system  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
veiting  into  adeps,  which,  proving  more 
than  they  can  do,  they  finally  generate  tu- 
bercles in  themselves,  or  cause  them  to  be 
deposited  in  other  parts.  We  do  not  l-e- 
lieve  that  consumption  is  often  produced 
under  these  circumstances,  but  it  does  hap- 
pen— that  is,  men  have  become  obese,  and 
subsequently  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  proper 


training  in  youth — such  as  will  produce 
an  -equilibrium  between  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  the  cerebellum — will  prevent  the 
difeaee. 

No  age,  it  seems,  is  exempt  from  this 
fatal  form  of  dieeage,  and  the  reason  why 
it  is  so  must  now  be  obvious.  Some  chil- 
dren are  born  so  feeble,  in  one  or  oth^r  of 
the  above  named  organs,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  live  to  maturity- 
some  have  such  an  endowment  of  them,  in 
connection  with  circumstances,  as  will  sus- 
tain them  even  to  old  age;  but  as  the  cere- 
bellum begins  to  decline  at  the  meridian 
of  life,  it  finally  becomes  too  feeble  to  tus- 
tain  the  lungs  against  disease;  hence  the 
(^use  of  consumption  at  a  very  advanced 
age. 

It  18  well  known,  that  many  m^n  have 
lived  to  an  old  age  whose  parents  had  died 
of  consumption,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  would  have  died  of  the  same  disease 
if  they  had  lived  under  the  same  influences. 
It  becomes,  then,-our  duty  to  investigate 
the  influences  by  which  such  persons  were 
saved,  so  that  we  may  do  for  some,  by  de- 
sign, what  accident  has  done  f(ir  others. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our 
premises — we  believe  thiim  to  be  easily  and 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,  and  if  so,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  prophylaxis 
— exerciFe  of  the  muscular  system,  partic- 
ularly of  the  superior  extremities  ana  chest. 
This  will  force  a  developement  of  the  mus- 
cles— increare  and  strengthen  the  circula- 
tory and  the  respiratory  systems,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  those  portions  of  the  en- 
cephalon  which  preside  over  them. 

By  this  course,  tho^ e  organic  forms  which 
have  been  transmitted  from  parent  to  child 
for  numberless  gewrat ions,  are  broken  up — 
an  improved  modification  has  been  effected, 
and  the  further  transmission  of  a  phthisical 
liability  arrested. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  extracts  from' 
"Simon's  General  Pathology,'*  for  the  pur- 
pope  of  showing  how  little  is  known  upon 
this  subject,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
r<^ach  a  sound  conclusion  by  reasoning 
from  a  false  position.  He  is  treating  of 
the  hereditary  character  of  the  tubercular 
diathesis,  and  especiallv  about  the  tuber- 
culous nature  of  a  rabbit's  liver  that  was 
sent  to  him. 

1.  "On  inquiry  of  a  candid  poulterer,  I 
found  that  these  *turbecular' livers  are  com- 
mon— very  common;  that  they  will  be  found 
often  in  almost  every  tame  mbbitcut  open, 
and  in  litter  after  litter;  and,  strangely 
enough,  that  they  do  not  appear  incompat- 
ible with  good  health,  or  at  least  with  suf- 
ficiently good  for  market  purposes." 

2.  "In  continuation,  I  made  various  ex- 
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periments  to  see  if  I  could  produce  tuber- 
cle artificiall}r,  and  various  other  examiua- 
tions  to  £ee  if  I  could  find  it  in  rabbits 
dying  under  other  circumstances.  The  re- 
sult may  be  told  in  a  word:  I  have  never 
seen  a  tubercle  in  a  rabbit." 

3.  "One  sort  of  experiment  does  appa 
rently  tend  to  develop  tubercle.  As  we 
often  stay  the  process  of  phthisis  in  the 
human  subject  by  transferring  our  patient 
to  a  tropical  climate^  so,  conversely)  ^^ 
can  facilitate  the  development  of  our  ex- 
periment from  warmer  to  colder  latitudes. 
It  is  said,  that  among  the  beasts  of  the 
Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  tubercle  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  death;  and  especially 
those  that  come  to  our  climate  from  a 
higher  temperature.  From  my  own  knowl- 
edge, I  will  only  venture  to  confirm  this 
statement  in  regard  of  monkeys;-  as  they 
have  the  dignity  of  standing  next  to  man 
in  form,  so  they  have  the  inconvenience  of 
this  very  humane  liability :  when  transfer- 
red from  the  hotter  climates  to  England, 
and  when  surrounded  by  the  artificial  cir- 
cumstances of  a  menagerie,  they  are  apt  to 
die  with  tubercles  in  their  lungs,  mesen- 
tery, and  spleen." 

5.  "Here,  however,  let  me  detain  you 
on  the  subject  of  hereditary  tranamisaion 
of  scrofula,  and  explain  to  you  what  I 
mean,  when  I  speak  of  its  being  continued 
in  this  manner  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion; I  do  not  mean  that,  in  the  process  of 
impregnation,  actual  tubercular  matter 
passes  from  the  system  of  the  scrofulous 
lather  into  the  germ  of  the  infant  to  re- 
main latent  there,  till  circumstances  call 
for  its  development;  nor  that,  during  uter- 
ine life,  the  blood  of  the  child  is  poisoned 
by  its  mother's  blood,  as  occurs  m  small 
pox  or  syphilis.  What  I  mean  is  this: 
that  the  scrofulous  diathesis — that  ihe  dis- 
position to  form  tvherdts  is  transmitted; 
that  the  child  inherits  an  imperfect  pattern 
of  development." 

6.  "I  must  explain  this  more  fully,  for 
the  inheritance  of  diapositiona  to  diacaat 
docvA  not  belong  to  scrofula  only;  it  forms 
a  very  important  problem  in  the  pathogeny 
of  cancer,  with  its  allied  disorders  (for  they 
are  hereditary,)  of  gout,  and  rheumatism. 
for  they  too  are  heirlooms  in  families;  and 
it,  concequenily,  constitutes  one  of  the 
m(tft  important  questions  in  the  study  of 
General  Pathology." 

7.  "Every  one  recognizes  in  the  pro'^ess 
of  generation  a  certain  amount  of  that  in- 
fliience  by  which  h  parent  becomes  the  pat- 
tern of  the  formation  for  his  child.  No 
man  expects  to  become  the  father  of  an 
armadillo,  or  a  flvin^-fish,  or  a  stag-beetle. 
But  more  than  this,  it  is  expected,  and,  on 


the  whole,  very  generally  realized,  that 
the  child  shall  be  more  like  its  lather  than 
its  god  father.  So  far  the  case  is  clear;  but 
I  wish  to  observe  the  tendency  further. — 
Follow  the  child  in  its  ulterior  develop- 
ment, for  that  is  the  point,  and  mark  how 
exactly,  in  various  exterior  and  noticeable 
signs,  he  repeats  the  developements  of  his 
father;  how,  in  arriving  at  the  age  when 
his  ^Eitht^r  got  corpulent,  he  acquires  the 
same  figure;  how,  at  the  age  when  his  fath- 
er became  gray,  or  bald,  he,  too,  becomes 
gray,  or  bald,  and  with  the  same  succession 
of  parts — vertex  first,  or  temples  first,  or 
forehead  first,  as  the  case  may  be;  how  his 
teeth  decay,  or  drop,  or  protude,  just  as  his 
father's;  how  his  pulse  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter— even,  as  we  have  often  noticed,  to 
the  degree  of  copying  an  intermittent 
rhythm;  and  how  his  habits  of  sleeping 
and  waking  follow  the  same  direction. 

8.  "Now,  observe,  for  the  distinction  is 
one  of  great  importance,  that  thefe  things 
are  not  connaie;  (he  child  is  not  born  a 
copy  of  the  father  as  he  begat  him;  but  he 
is  born,  having  his  father's  past  develop- 
ment as  a  type  for  his  own  future  develo]^ 
ment,  so  that  he  shall  be  develojped  as  his 
father  was  developed,  and  shall  hereafter 
become  like  him.  In  addition  to  that  gen- 
eral law  of  human  development,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  destined  to  be  a  mammal 
rather  than  a  bird;  and  a  man  rather  than 
an  ox;  and  to  reach  puberty,  manhocd,  old 
age,  and  death  in  a  certain  defineil  succes- 
sion; he  is  further  possessed  by  an  inheri- 
ted ptraonal  and  particular  law  of  devel- 
opment, which  affixes  a  something  pecul- 
iar and  individual  to  his  passage  through 
each  period  of  his  existence.** 

9.  "It  loy  meaning  in  all  this  has  been 
intelligible  to  you,  you  will  readily  con- 
ceive that  diseases  aflfecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body  are  peculiarly  those  which 
transmit  themselves  in  the  line  of  heredit- 
ary succession;  that  the  disposition  to  a 
disease  would  be  hereditary,  where  the  dis- 
ease consisted  of  a  faulty  type  of  develop- 
ment, afiecting  limb,  or  viscus,  solid  or 
fluid,  in  the  body;  and  that  no  disease 
^ould  be  hereditary,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
might  be  developmental." 

10.  "Accidental  mutilations  do  not  be- 
oome  hereditary;  for  many  centuries  the 
Jews  and  the  Mahommedans  have  under- 
gone circumcision  of  the  prepuce;  but  the 
local  deformity  has  never  transmitted  itself; 
the  new-born  Jew  or  Mussulman  ofiers 
probably  as  much  foreskin  to  the  knife,  as 
the  immediate  successors  of  Abraham  ox 
Mahommed." 

11.  "And,  if  you  transfer  these  argu- 
ments to  the  several  varieties  of  disease, 
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you  will  know,  on  the  one  hand,  in  what 
diseases  to  anticipate  hereditaiy  transmis- 
sion; and  on  the  other  hand,  what  peculiar 
character  of  disease,  to-wit,  its  derelop- 
mental  character,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  its  hereditary  succession.  Of  a 
disease  like  scorbatus  or  ague,  dependent 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  certain  ex- 
terior accidental  conditions,  you  would  an- 
ticipate that  it  could  not  be  hereditary,  any 
more  than  a  wound  or  dislocation.  Of 
those  accidental  accompaniments  of  scro- 
fula— the  morbid  processes  whi^ch  arise  in 
defective  nutrition,  the  ulcerations  of  the 
cornea  or  intestines,  for  instance,  which 
depend  on  insufficient  or  inappropriate 
nourishment,  and  which,  as  I  nave  said, 
are  essentially  co-extensive  in  their  dura- 
tion with  the  exterior  causes  which  pro 
duce  them — you  would  know  that  they 
have  no  natural  tendency  to  perpet- 
uate themselves  in  this  way.  Of  another 
disease,  on  the  contrary— one  like  plethora, 
relating  essentially  to  the  rate  or  degree  of 
development  in  an  element  of  the  body, 
YOU  might  predict  that  it  would  tend  to 
oecome  hereditary.  And  whereas  it  is  in 
the  blood,  more  strikingly  and  more  con- 
stantly than  in  anv  ingredient  of  the  or- 
ganism, that  the  development  is  ever  in 
progress;  whereas,  it  is  eminently  in  the 
mood,  that  we  have  at  each  moment  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  development  of  the 
body,  and  find  the  earliest  rudiments  and 
the  latest  relics  of  every  ors;anized  tissue, 
nascent  or  in  decay;  so  surely  it  would  be 
in  this  fljiid — the  scene  or  the  subject  of  so 
many  developmental  metamorphoses,  that 
one  would  expect  to  find  the  material  ex- 
planation of  many  hereditary  diseases. — 
One  would  expect  that  an  inherited  dispo- 
sition to  form,  at  various  periods  of  life 
Bnd  in  a  number  of  different  organs,  cer- 
tain special  and  characteristic  materials 
bearing  definite  relation  to  the  normal  pro 
ducts  of  thft  body,  would  indicate  a  pecul- 
iarity in  the  developement  of  the  blood, 
whereof  those,  deposited  materials  would 
be  the  result  and  the  expression." 

12.  *'Such  is  the  state  of  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  scrofula;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  1 
nave  analyzed  this  question  of  hereditary 
tendencies  to  disease.  Strict  expeiimeni 
would  not,  I  think,  justify  me  in  telling 
you.  as  a  ctrtaintyt  that  the  scrofulous  dip- 
thesis  has  it  explanation  in  such  grounds 
•as  we  have  gone  over." 

13.  "But,  though  we  are  short  of  abso 
lute  demonstration  on  the  suhject,  (14)   1 
may  tell  you  this  with  confidence:  there 
exists  many  facts  rendering  it  highly  prob 
able  that  tubercle  has  its  rise  in  disease  o^ 
ilie  blood;  that  this  disease  of  the  blood 


is  one  affecting  its  development;  and  that 
it  is  as  a  developmental  disease  of  the 
blood  that  scrofula  acquires  its  tendency  to 
hereditary  succession — its  tendency  to  per- 
petuation as  part  of  a  family  likeness.  I 
shall  presently  give  you  other  evidence  in 
support  of  the  same  view.** 

15.  "Meanwhile,  to  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  narrower  ground  from  which  we 
started,  remember,  that  what  is  meant  in 
calling  scrofula  a  hereditary  disease  is — ^not 
that  the  tubercular  material  is  to  pass  from 
parent  to  child — not  that  the  child  is  to  be 
bor»  with  tubercle  already  in  its  body- 
but  that  the  disposition  to  form  blood  in  o 
manner  iohich  shall  give  tubercle  as  a  col- 
lateral phenomenon,  exists  as  a  clause  in 
the  child's  charter  of  life,  and  forms  a  part 
of  its  type  of  development,  as  truly  as 
any  exterior  resemblance  which  he  may 
bear  to  the  configurative  growth  of  his 
parents." 

16.  "I  may  illustrate  to  you  the  import- 
ance of  these  considerations,  in  quoting 
the  result  of  some  statistics  collected  at 
the  Consumption  Hospital,  bv  the  ofSoers 
of  that  institution,  and  published  by  them 
in  their  last  year's  Report.    They  find  that, 
among   their  female   phthisical   patients, 
thirty- six  per  centum  report  their  paients 
to  have  been  consumptive.    If  you  con- 
sider this  statement  simply,  you  will  be 
struck  with  its  importance,  and  with  the 
magnitude  of  its  consequences;  and,   in 
order  to  do  full  justice  to  it,   you  must 
further  rememher,  that,  in  the  remainii^ 
sixty-four  per   centum,  there    may  have 
been  another  considerable  proportion  whose 
parents  had  not  indeed  suffered  fVom  tuber- 
cular phthisis,  but  may  have  suffered  from 
tubercular  deposit  predominantly  in  other 
organs  than  the  lung — in  the  lymTihatic 
svstem,  perhaps,  or    elsewhere;  and  that 
there  may  have  been  a  second  considerable 
proportion,  in  whose  family  the  parents 
may,  perhaps,  have  escaped  tubercular  dis- 
ease in  their  own  persons,  but  may  yet 
have  transmitted  the  predisposition  from 
their  own  immcLliate  predecessors  to  those 
Matter  inheritors  of  the  disease:  for  it  is 
notorious,  in  many  matters  of  family  like- 
ness, that  some  very  Characteristic  featuie, 
healthy  or  morbid,  may  develop  itself  only 
i  1  alternate  generations,  or-may  .at  least 
remain  latent  during  a  single  gepera|jon, 
'inless  manv  circtumstances  conspire  pow- 
erfully to  favor  its  evolution." 

We  haA-e  made  the  preceding  long  extract, 
to  give  OUT  readers  the  best  and  most  la- 
bored argnm*»nt  we  have  e\er  seen  in  sup- 
port of  the  hereditary  pretensions  which 
has  been  claimed,  from  time  immemorial, 
for  certain  forms  of  di»^ase,  and  will  now 
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proceed  to  notice  it  in  detail  in  the  order 
of  the  numbers  we  have  attached  to  it: 

1.  The  poultry  and  rabbits,  of  which  he 
speaks,  had  been  fed  to  ^reat  repletion 
without  exercise,  and  as,  m  such  cases, 
there  is  but  little  waste  and  little  neces- 
sity for  repair,  the  food  they  took  being 
more  than  enough  for  these  purposes,  the 
surplus  was  stored  away  in  the  form  of 
adeps,  but  in  this  process  too  much  duty 
had  been  imposed  upon  both  the  lungs  and 
liter ,  and  as  a  consequence  tuberculatiou 
would  fall  upon  one  or  the  other  part.  A 
similar  result  is  common  to  our  hogs  and 
cattle  which  are  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  general  health  of  the  animal  is 
§ood,  and  whatever  of  disease  that  may  be 
iscovered  to  exist,  is  local,  and  confined 
to  some  glandular  structure — but  this  is 
not  always  the  case — in  a  few  instances 
the  muscles  are  all  full  of  tubercles. 

2«  Why  should  he  expect,  to  find  tuber- 
cle in  rabbits  under  other  circumstances? 
It  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  rab- 
bits, in  a  state  of  liberty,  would  lire  in 
accordance  witl^  their  organic  laws. 

3.  We  think  it  much  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  monkeys  imported  into  England, 
mnd  set  at  liberty,  would,  for  several  gen- 
^ratiofcs,  if  not  perpetually,  escape  ftom 
tubercle;  but  that  they,  or  any  other  animal, 
should  acquire  tuberculous  forms  of  disease, 
after  years  of  confinement  in  a  close  cage, 
with  even  tolerable  feeding,  is  what  we 
should  certainly  expect.  It  is  certainly 
very  improbable  that  they  acquired  the 
disease  by  hereditary  entail,  and  if  they 
can,  under  certain  circumstances,  spon- 
taneously, acquire  the  disease,  then  it  mav. 
in  a  similar  manner,  obtain  in  human  so- 
ciety. 

We  have  shown  in  the  beginning  of  thip 
paper,  and  incidentally  in  several  other 
places,  how  tubercle  originates  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  with  certain  organic 
conditions.  A  modification  of  the  same 
principles  accounts  for  it  in  these  monkeys 
and  other  animals  similarly  circumstanced 
— as  the  poultry  and  tame  rabbits.  (See 
answer  1.) 

In  all  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  in 
car  northern  latitudes,  the  lungs  are  inca- 
pable of  depurating  the  venous  blood — tu- 
nercle  or  obesity  is  the  result;  and  should 
the  latter  result  become  arrested  or  distri- 
buted, tubercle  will  or  still  may  result.  In 
the  case  of  the  monkeys  and  other  confin- 
ed animals,  a  surplus  of  carbon  \n  accumu- 
lated in  consequence  of  insufficient  exer- 
cise— their  lungs,  though  adequate  to  all 
the  ends  of  normal  existence,  bei^ome 
under  the  confinement,  as  in  the  case  o^ 
feeble  development,  incapable  of  adequate. 


venous  depuration,  and  the  consequence 
must  be  the  same. 

4.  If  he  had  possessed  the  most  remote 
idea  of  the  cause  of  tubercle,  he  would 
never  have  written  this  paragraph.  The 
poultry  and  rabbits  were  not  rendered  tu- 
berculous by  'deficiencies  in  air,  in  exer- 
cise, tand)  in  diet." 

5.  We  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  this 
statement,  with  one  qualification,  he 
should  have  added,  under  circumstances; 
and  we  ulso  admit  his  final  conclusion,  but 
we  claim  the  same  in  every  instance  where 
there  is  any  kind  of  imperfection  or  weak- 
ness of  constitution.  jBut,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paragraph,  he  promised  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  *^ hereditary 
traiMmiaaion,"  and  concludes  by  a  simple 
admission  or  statement  of  the  tact,  which 
is  not  an  explanation.  *'The  child  inherits 
an  imperfect  patern  of  development."— 
When  was  there  one  born  that  did  not? 

6.  We  hope  he  will,  for  as  yet  he  has  cer- 
tainly failecl.  We  admit  thai  all  these  forms 
of  disease  do  appear  in  fiimilies  in  succes- 
sion, and  we  admit  that  a  liability  to  them, 
under  circumstances,  is  inherited — ^just  as 
a  liability  to  bilious  fever  or  any  other 
form  of  disease  is  inherited  by  those  who 
have  have  had  it,  under  the  circumstances 
of  their  exposure  to  the  proper  exciting 
causes. 

7.  And,  he  might  have  added,  he  has, 
like  his  fatlter,  a  thick  lip,  a  pug  nose,  or 
red  hair.  We  admit  the  whole  of  this  par- 
agraph—every word  of  it.  Uniler  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  child's  organization,  all 
is  normal — in  nowise  blended  with  disease, 
and,  so  fur  as  we  know,  entirely  beyond 
f he  reach  of  any  modification— no  chance 
of  place  will  change  the  color  of  his  hair 
or  the  thickness  of  his  lips;  hence  we  can 
si^  no  similitude  between  these  organic 
conditions  and  a  hereditary  transmission  of 
a  tubercular  disposition. 

6.  We  admit  the  whole  of  this  para- 
graph, except  so  far  as  it  involves  the  kind 
of  disease  of  which  he  may  die.  The  fath- 
<^r  may  have  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
but  the  son  may  have  avoided  the  necessa- 
ry exciting  circumstances,  or  his  pursuits 
in  life  may  have  proved  a  complete  pro- 
ection  against  it,  or  he  may  have  gone  to 
*he  south  when  young,  where  he  could  not 
have  phthisis,  but  would,  under  the  cir- 
'rumstances  of  organization,  most  proba- 
bly have  some  form  of  disease  peculiar  to 
'he  digestive  system.  By  the  laws  of  pro- 
•^reation,  the  child  could  not  be  anything 
"^Ise  than  human,  and  by  the  same  laws  ha 
was  forced  to  follow  the  type  of  his  pa- 
rents, no  matter  what  his  pursuits  may  be» 
or  into  what  country  he  may  travel.    B» 
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may  enfeeble  or  strengthen  his  system,  but 
the  elements  of  it  will  still  be  the  same. 
Neitlier  disease,  nor  a  predisposition  to  it, 
was  incorporated  into  the  organic  laws; 
on  the  contrary,  a  strict  obedience  to  these 
laws  constitute  a  certain  prophylaxis. — 
Hence  it  is  seen,  that  the  moment  we  leave 
those  organic  forms  which  are  essential  to 
humanity,  the  necessary  similitude  between 
parent  and  child  ceases. 

9.  We  do  not  admit  that  there  are  any 
or^;anic  predisposition  to  disease,  but  we 
do  admit  that  a  faulty  type  of  organization 
or  development  must  occasion  a  liability 
to  certain  forms  of  disease,  under  appro- 
priate excitinj;  circumstances.  Our  last 
comment  furnishes  a  reply  to  the  closing 
portion  of  this  paragrapn — nothing  can  be 
hereditary  except  that  which  is  essential  to 
the  organism  of  the  animal;  but  all  the 
organic  forms  may  be  faulty,  and  then,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  liable  to  deranged 
or  morbid  actions. 

The  existence  of  any  disease  indicates 
the  existence,  also,  of  a  "faulty  type  of 
development;" — in  what  other  wajr  can  we 
exnlain  the  fact  that  some  men  live  to  an 
old  age  without  having  been  sick,  while 
other  individuals  cannot  escape  from  the 
most  common  forms  of  disease  incidental 
to  the  climate  in  which  they  live.  All 
forms  of  disease  are  developmental,  except 
thofe  which  exhaust  the  susceptibility  of 
the  system  by  one  or  more  invasions.  In 
other  forms  of  disfiase,  one  seizure  increases 
the  liability  to  a  ^cond,  a  second  to  a  third, 
until  it  finally  becomes  incurable,  except 
by  a  change  of  residence.  This  is  as  much 
the  case  with  ague  as  it  is  with  phthisis. 

10.  We  admit  the  whole  of  this  para- 
graph, and  for  the  re^ison  that  such  circum- 
stances were  not  provided  for  in  the  laws 
of  procreation  in  mammals;  and  it  is  upon 
the  very  8an\e  ground  that  we  deny  that 
any  cause  of  disease,  exciting,  predisposing 

.  or  otherwise,  ever  becomes  a  part  of  the 
organization. 

A  disposition  to  disease,  such  as  it  con- 
tended for,  is  just  as  much  a  lesion  as  an 
incised  wound  or  an  amputated  arm.  The 
whole  arrangement  of  the  organic  laws 
contemplates  an  exemption  from  bolh,  and 
not  II  disposition  to  them.  A  disposition 
to  disease,  is  not  a  disposition  to  health — 
then,  so  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  a  diaeciae — 
there  cannot  be  established  a.  point  of  indif- 
ference tietween  health  and  disease,  and  if. 
therefore,  the  disposition  be  to  the  latter. 
can  it  be  regarded  as  anything  less  than  a 
lesion? — and  let  it  be  remembered  that 
lesions  cannot  be  transmitted. 

11.  There  are  in  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans,  as  many  persons  consumptively 


constituted  as  there  are  in  Boston,  in  ,pio- 
portion  to  the  population  of  these  cities, 
respectively;  how  does  it  happen,  then, 
that  there  are  no  cases  of  consumpUon 
among  the  native  population  of  the  south? 
Simply  for  the  reason  that  a  change  of 
temperature  and  other  minor  circumstanoes 
have  transferred  the  major  action  fiom  the 
lungs  to  the  digestive  system,  which  is 
manifested '  by  diarrhea,  dysentery,  ague 
and  fever,  bilious  fever,  etc.  Defective 
nutrition  is  not  only  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
comnaniments  of  scrofula,  but  of  scrofula 
itself.  He  has  labored  through  the  pre- 
ceding pages  to  show  that  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  disposition  to  tubercle 
is  a  part  of  that  ^reat  law  which  deter- 
mines that  the  child's  platform  or  model 
of  life  shall  be  that  of  its  sire;  and  as  that 
operation  of  the  law  is  peculiarly  incom- 
prehensible, he  resorts  to  the  blood  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  solution  for  the  whole 
subject. 

Now,  if  we  admit  that  we  find  the 
'^earliest  rudiments"  and  the  "latest  relics 
of  every  organized  tissue,"  it  becomes  es- 
sential to  his  argument  for  him  to  show 
that  the  hereditary  matter  in  question  is  so 
organized  that  it  can  furnish  to  the  blood  a 
rudiment,  or  a  relic — ^the  transmissibility 
treated  of,  must  inhere  in  something,  and 
that  something  must  be  a  tissue,  or  it  can- 
not be  under  the  influence  of  the  blood. 
All  the  organs  of  the  body  and  all  its  tis- 
sues, hold  suitable  relation  to  the  blood, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  blood  contains  rudi- 
ments and  relics  of  all  the  organs  and  tis- 
sues of  the  body — but  does  it  contain  ni- 
di me  (its  and  relics  of  the  peculiar  trans- 
missibility for  which  he  contends?  He 
may  find  it  in  an  "epitome**  of  the  nose, 
eyes  and  possibly  of  the  whole  body — ^but  can 
he  find  the  epitome  of  this  hereditary  tians- 
missibility  of  disease?   This  is  the  question. 

The  blood  is  an  elaborated  fluid,  and 
therefore  it  must  represent  the  materials 
from  which  it  was  elaborated  and  the  ap- 
naratus  that  elaborated  it;  and,  we  thinK, 
it  is  about  as  possible  for  bim  to  discovei 
in  the  blood,  the  imperfections  of  the  ap- 
paratus  that  elaborated  it,  as  it  would  be 
to  discover  in  a  mug  of  beer  the  imperfec- 
tions of  thQ  beer-shop. 

12.  We  admit  that  he  has  labored  assidu- 
ouf  Iv  in  the  analysis  of  this  o^uestion.  and  so 
did  the  mountain  in  labor — it  brought  forth 
a  mouse,  and  he  nothing.  And  we  grant, 
/urthermore.  that  he  is  correct  in  his  "cer- 
tainty," that  the  scrofulous  diathesis  has 
its  explanation  in  the  grounds  he  has  passed 
over — thait  is,  in  the  human  system;  but 
we  deny  that  he  has  discovered  it. 

13  In  the  foxepart  of  this  article,  he  ap- 
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peared  quite  certain  that  he  would  con- 
clusirvely  develop  this  mysterious  subject, 
bat  now  he  admits  that  he  has  not  found  a 
demonstration'for  it. 

14.  When  he  first  cast  his  eyes  into  the 
blood,  and  found  the  rudiments  and  relics 
of  all  the  tissues,  and  even  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  being,  he  appeared  Quite  san- 
guine that  he  would  accomplish  nis  object, 
but  now  his  confidence  and  lengthened  ar- 
gument are  reduced  to  a  high  probability 
that  "tubercle  has  its  rise  in  disease  of  the 
blood,"  and  in  this  wise  it  becomes  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  *'iamily  likeness.'* 
He  assures  us,  that  in  favor  of  such  a  prob- 
ability there  are  many  facts.  We  would 
like  to  have  one  fact  to  show  why  it 
should  be  in  the  blood,  rather  than  in  (he 
nervous,  serous,  mucous,  fibrous  or  osseous 
tissues;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  omitted 
to  give  us  one. 

15.  We  now  understand  him — the  blood 
is  the  great  agent  through  which  all  family 
lesemblance  and  hereditary  transmission  oi 
certain  forms  of  disease  is  perpetuated.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  hypothesis,  but  there  ex- 
ists one  serious  objection  to  it,  which  is 
this:  it  is  not  consistent — and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  true.  Any  number  of  boys  may 
be  taken  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  while 
each  one  will  retain  his  familjr  likeness, 
the  whole  of  them  will  lose  their  parental 
liability  to  a  certain  form  of  disease — and 
yet  there  may  be  no  change  in  their  respec- 
tive organizations.  Now,  in  this  case, 
the  blood  must  undergo  a  very  peculiar 
change  to  maintain  all  the  elements  of  the 
child^s  charter  of  life,  except  one — the  dis- 
ease and  mode  of  death.  The  man  who 
can  conceive  of  the  pssibility  of  such  a 
change,  has,  we  admit,  a  very  difierent  ca- 
pacity from  ours. 

16.  We  admit  it  to  be  very  probable, 
that  thitty-six  per  centum  of  consumptive 
patients  were  of  consumptive  ]^rentage; 
Dut  if  we  believed  the  disease  to  invariably 
originate  in  such  parentage,  we  should  be- 
gin to  doubt  the  truth  of  our  hypothesis  if 
we  should  fail  to  trace  seventy-two  per 
centum  to  such  an  origin ;  twenty-eight 
per  centum  would  then  be  left  to  be  account- 
ed for  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  at- 
tempted to  account  for  sixty-four.  We  re- 
gard this  table  as  decidedly  hostile  to  his 
conclusion.  But  if  all  of  them  had  lieen  of 
consumptive  parents,  he  would  have  been 
sustained  only  in  the  result,  but  not  in  the 
cause.    (See  Answer  3.) 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  contend,  that  a  cer- 
tain of  development  between  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  cerebellum  constitutes  a 
liability  to  this  form  of  disease,  under  cer- 
tain influences,  as  those  of  a  cold  climate — 


and  if  we  shall  examine  all  of  them  and  find 
the  cerebellum  to  be  about  the  same  in  all, 
then  the  remote  cause  of  the  disease,  in  all, 
is  discovered,  and  in  a  manner  more  satis- 
factorily than  by  the  unexplainable  cause 
contended  for. 

By  our  doctrine,  we  can  comprehend  how 
it  is  that  the  same  organization  can  result 
in  two  very  different  forms  of  disease  in 
two  equally  different  latitudes.  But  the 
existing  hypothesis  explains  nothing.  If 
produced  by  that  organic  law,  which  de- 
termines the  features,  complexion, etc.,  then 
it  is  incurable  and  unalterable  by  any  med- 
icine or  change  of  circumstances;  or  eke, 
it  mu8t  b6  shown  that  fi'^tures  can  be 
changed  by  medication  or  change  of  place. 
It  is  now  well  ^nown  that  neither  of  these 
positions  is  defensable. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  prove  that  organ- 
ic forms  are  transmissable — it  is  admitted; 
and,  with  reference  to  those  who  may  be* 
come  afilicted  with  phthisis,  in  the  north, 
it  is  well  known  that  they  have  in  common 
a  similar  outline  of  person,  and  we  only 
extend  the  idea  a  little  further,  and  contend 
that  this  morbid  condition  finds  its  origin 
in  certain  minor  or  subordinate  forms  and 
and  their  relations,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. It  follows,  then,  that  by  chang- 
ing the  forms  and  relations,  or  by  chan^ns 
the  circumstances,  a  security  is  obtamed 
against  the  malady.  This,  as  a  fact,  no 
one  will  question  at  this  time. 

If  this  form  of  disease  be  heredity,  sci- 
ence can  offer  neither  a  remedy  nor  a  pro- 
phylaxis, nor  any  solid  foundation  for  an 
mdulgence  of  hope,  the  ^reat  sustainiT  of 
life — the  patient's  doom  is  well  established 
in  this  respect,  as  with  reference  to  the 
shape  of  his  mouth  or  nose.  But,  under 
our  views,  science  dictates  a  prophylaxis — 
a  certain  exercise  or  change  of  place  or  both, 
and,  consequently,  a  rational  foundation 
for  a  useful  hope. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  this  subject  is,  that  the  doc- 
trine should  be  as  old  as  the  profession,  and 
still  in  good  character,  without  a  single 
claim  to  respectability. 

We  shall  continue  the  use  of  the  word 
hereditary,  as  hitherto,  because^it  is  conve- 
nient ;  but  we  shall  understand  by  it  the 
transmission  of  certain  organic  forms  and 
relations  (and  when  used  with  reference  to 
disease),  which  may  result  in  certain  forms 
of  disease  under  certain  circumstances. 


CASS  OF  OBESITY. 

A  physician  of  Savannah,  sends  to  the 
Journal  of  that  city,  an  account  of  an  un- 
paralleled case  of  obesity.    He  says : 
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"I  must  put  in  a  slip,  to  give  you  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  death  from  the  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  fat.  We  had  a  young  man 
residing  eighteen  miles  from  this  place, 
who  was  one  of  the  miracles  of  nature,  at 
the  a<^e  of  twenty-two  he  weighetl  565 
pounds;  he  continued  gradually  to  increase 
m  flesh  until  he  reached  a  Utile  over  600 
poun:ls,  he  was  ahle  to  get  about  with  toler- 
able ea:  e  and  comfort  to  himself  and  attend- 
ed to  his  planting  interest.  He  had  a  fine 
estate,  and  looked  aft er.it  with  care  and  in- 
terest. Some  four  weeks  ago,  he  commenced 
increasing  in  flesh  very  rapidly,  and  gained 
at  first  I J  pounds  per  day,  then  it  was  found 
that  he  gained  a  little  over  2  per  'ay.  Last 
week  he  died  ^ddenly  on  his  chair,  I  think 
from  an  accumulation  of  fat  around  the 
heart.  Three  days  prior  to  his  deftth,  ilp 
doubt,  he  would  have  gone  over  two  pounds. 
I  have  often  seen  him,  and  visited  his  family 
a  month  ago,  professionally." 


o  * 


NEW  METHOD  OF  OPERATING  FOR 
STRABISMUS, 

BY  A  TEMPOBART  LIOATDKB, 
BY    M.    TAVIONOT. 

In  a  memoir  recently  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  at  Paris, M.  Tavignot explains 
anew  methodofoperatiiigfor  squinting.  This 
new  operation  is  founded  on  the  following 
idea,  tnat,  instead  of  lengthening  a  muscle 
supposed  to  be  too  short,  you  must  shorten 
a  muscle  in  reality  too  long.  Instead  of 
leaving  the  eye  to  oscillate  with  difficulty, 
and  sometimes  sluegishly,  between  two 
muscl<'S,  one  of  whicn  is  mutilated  by  a  sec- 
tion, and  the  other  remains  always  moreor 
less  powerless,  my  method  of  operating. 
says  the  author,  attacks  the  longest  muscle 
and  not  only  shortens  it  by  a  sufficient 
length  to- equal  that  of  its  antagonist,  but 
it  furthermore  acta  by  increasing  its  physi- 
ological contraction. 

First  operation. — The  longest  muscle — 
that  is  to  say,  that  one  which  is  opposed 
to  the  deviation  being  exposed  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  for  straootomy,  the  operator 
proceeds  in  the  following  manner: — A 
blunt  hook,  with  an  eye  at  its  extremity, 
is  passed^  underneath  the  muscle,  so  as  by 
lifting  it  up  to  detatch  it  from  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  The  hook  is  then  carried  forward, 
60  that  its  concavity  embraces  the  muscle 
at  a  little  distance  from  its  aponeurotic  ex- 
pansion. A  thread  of  silk  is  then  passed 
through  the  eye  of  the  hook.,  then  the  hook 
itself  is  brought  towards  the  operator, leav- 
ing the  ligature  under  the  muscle.  By  a 
double  twist  of  the  ends  of  the  thread  on  one 
another,  a  simple,  yet  very  resisting  knot  is 
obtained.    There  only  then  remains  to  fin- 


ii:h  the  operation,  to  tighten  the  knot,  and 
cut  away  one  of  the  ends  of  the  ligature. 
The  otlier  end  is  brougl^t  to  the  correspond- 
ing angle  of  the  eye  and  fixed  to  a  spot  on 
the  circumlerence  of  the  orbit. 

The  first  effect  of  this  ligature  is  to  ren- 
der the  lateral  fibres  of  the  muscles  more 
central,  and  thus  to  bring  about  a  shorten- 
ing of  this  organ.  The  tccond  efl'ect  is  to 
develop  an  adhesive  inflammation,  which 
not  only  fixes  permanently  the  abnormal 
juxtaposition  of  the  mutcular  fibres,  but 
also  establishes  adhesion  between  the  mus- 
cle and  subjacent  sclerotic  membrane. 

The  ligature  not  being  intended  to  pro- 
duce division  of  the  muscle,  must  conse- 
quently be  only  temporary.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second,  or  beginning  of  the  third 
day,  it  can  be  easily  taken  off  by  means  of 
gentle  traction  carefully  applied  to  the  end 
which  remains. 

This  first  operation  may  not  in  all  cases 
produce  the  effect  which  we  have  described. 
Very  severe  strabismus  will  no  doubt  prove 
refractor^ .  It  is  at  least  with  this  idea  that 
I  have  devised  a  way  of  making  it  more  ef- 
ficacious. 

Second  opertion, — The  hook  having  been 
passed  over  the  muscle,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  the  ligature  is  passed;  not  directly  un- 
der the  muscle,  but  under  the  hook,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  muscular  expansion. 

Before  ^oing  further,  it  must  be  discov- 
ered by  a  momentary  constriction  if  the 
globe  is  perfectly  restored  to  its  normal  po- 
sition. To  prove  experimentally  that  the 
ligature  has  effected  the  required  d^^greft  of 
shortening,  we  must  proceed,  during  the 
operation,  in  the  following  manner: — The 
ligature  being  passed  once  under  the  hook, 
a  different  colored  thread  must  be  passed 
through  the  loop  thus  formed,  then  constric- 
tion is  made  by  means  of  the  first-mention- 
ed ligature,  but  taking^ care  to  make  only 
one  knot,  and  to  make  it  a  single  one  only. 
The  hook  is  then  withdrawn,  ami  the  eye 
left  to  itself.  The  changes  in  its  direction 
can  now  be  judged  of  accurately.  If  the 
globe  is  not  brought  back  sufficiently,  a 
larger  quantity  of  muscuhr  tissue  must  be 
embraced  by  the  ligature ;  if  the  globe  is 
too  much  brought  back,  a  lesser  quantity  of 
muscular  tissue  must  be  enclosed;  but  in 
either  case  the  ligature  already  put  on  must 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible.  Owing 
to  the  precautions  we  have  adopted  with 
this  view  nothing  is  more  easy ;  the  eye 
being  fixed,  one  end  of  the  ligature  is  drawn 
with  one  hand;  while  the  other  hand  pulls 
the  thread  passed  through  the  loop  of  this 
same  ligature.  The  knot  gives  way  imme- 
diately to  this  opposed  extension.  There 
only  then  remains  to  pass  the  hook  again 
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underneath  the  muscle  (if  it  has  not  heen 
already  done  before  taking  away  the  li^a- 
tttie,)  and  recommence  the  operation,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  data  furnii>hed  by  the  first 
iml^DubUn  Mtdital  Prtaa,  July  1852. 


POISONING    FROM     ARSENIC   AND 

CHROMATE  OF  LEAD-RECOVERY. 

• 

Dr.  R.  H.  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  relates 
a  case  in  which,  as  nearly  as  could  be  gues- 
sed, from  half  a  drachm  to  two  scruples  of 
aisenious  .acid,  and  the  same  quantity,  of 
chrome  yellow,  were  taken.  .  Symptoms  of 
poisoning  did  not  appear  until  five  or  six 
hours  afterwards.  Calcined  masnesia,  to 
the  extent  of  eight  ounces  in  two  hours,  the 
stomach-pump,  mucilaginous  and  oily  fluids 
were  administered  —  subsequently  opiates 
and  external  applications.  Recovery  was 
complete  in  about  three  weeks.  Arsenic  was 
detected  in  the  urine,  but  no  lead,  which  Dr. 
Thompson  observes,  was  ]^rohably  owing  to 
the  insoluble  form  in  which  the  latter  was 
taken* — Lancet  Nin.  29. 


PHYSICIANS. 


This  class  of  men,  as  such,  form  as  disin- 
terested, philanthropic,  and  noble  a  band 
as  can  be  found  in  this  world.  Moie  than 
any  other,  they  are  the  friends  of  the  poor: 
few  know  the  extent  to  which  they  con- 
tribute to  the  wants,  health  and  happiness 
of  this  sufiering  portion  of  the  community. 
Yet  no  boast  is  made  of  it.  The  rills  of 
theft  charity  are  always  purling,  but  amid 
the  din  of  the  world,  few,  very  few,  hear 
the  sweetest  of  earth's  music  which  they 
make  as  they  run  * 'sparkling  and  bright," 
to  refresh  and  bless  the  lowly  and  unhappy. 
Mr.  A.  will  draw  forth  his  portmonnaie, 
and  taking  therefrom  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
dollars,  will  send  it  to  the  poor  man's 
house,  and  it  will  be  the  town's  wonder 
and  admiration  for  nine  days,  of  twenty- 
four  hours  each;  but  Dfi  B.  shall  bestow 
medicines  to  that  amount,  and  perhaps 
to  four-fold  that  amount.— and  it  may  be 
money  besides — and  it  will  not  only  not 
get  into  the  papers,  but  we  dare  say,  it  will 
not  be  heard  ot  next  door!  Excellent  man! 
May  God*s  benedictions  rest  oh  you,  and 
all  who,  like  you,  so  far  walk  in  the  steps 
of  the  Good  Physician,  and  make  you  oth- 
erwise his  humble  follower,  that  after  the 
day  of  doom  you  may  walk  with  him  for- 
ever! 

But  we  began  this  article  with  the  inten- 
tion of  speaking  of  even  a  finer  character- 
istic trait  of  physicians  than  their  charity 
to  the  poor.  A  selfish  turn  may  be  given 
to  this,  however  unjustly;  it  may  be  said, 


these  charities  are  after  all  a  profitable  in- 
vestment: they  help  to  business :  they  se- 
cure repute.  Well,  so  they  should;  and 
we  are  thankful  that  God  has  made  it  policy 
in  this  fcad  world  of  ours,  as  well  as  duty 
to  be  good  and  do  good.  But  it  will  be 
found,  we  surmise,  that  the  Eame  view  may 
be  taken  of  the  charities  which  other  men 
bestow,  as  tnithlully  as  of  tho^e  which 
proceed  from  the  physician;  wliile  his  have 
this  more  evangelic  circumstance  attending 
them,  that  he  does  not  blow  a  trumpet 
when  he  performs  them;  but,  in  fact,  keeps 
his  left  hand  ignorant  oi  the  good  deeds 
done  by  his  right.  What  most  men  do  is* 
in  the^main,  known  by  every  body;  but  what 
the  good  physician  does,  will,  for  the  most 
part,  first  be  heard  of  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment :  at  least,  by  the  generality. 

But  there  is  another  trait  of  physicians, 
as  we  haye  already  intimated,  to  which  the 
most  ingenious  fabricator  of  selfish  mo- 
tives, wui  find  it  difficut  to  ascribe  a  sin- 
ister aspect.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  at 
least  one-half,  and  probably  three-fourths, 
and  not  improbably  eight- tenths  of  the  dis- 
eases which  afilict  community  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  proceed  from  the  temperate — so 
called — intemperate    use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.    If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  |jhysicians,  as  a  body,  have  a  large  and 
appreciable  interest  in   the  perpetuity  of 
those  drinks  and  both  their  use  and  abuse; 
nay,    they   are    directly    interested    in   a 
pecuniary    sense    in    tlie    indefinite    in- 
crease of  the  quantity  consumed,  and  in 
their  adulteration;  for  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity and  the  worse  the  quality,  the  more 
prevalent  will  be  disease,  and  consequently 
the  largejT  the  incomes  derived  from  their 
treatment.     In  fact,  the  nwnufacturer  and 
seller  of  these  intoxicating  liquors  have  no 
larger   pecuniary  stake  in  averting  legal 
restrictions  on  their  use  in  the  shape  of  a 
prohibitory  law,  than  this  class  of  men; 
ind(«d.  not  so  large;  for  the  manufacture 
and  seller  invest  their  capital,  under  such 
a  law,  in  some  other  pursuit  equally  pro- 
fitable; perhaps,  more.    But  prohibit  the 
sale  of  these  liquid  poisons,  cause  them  to 
tall  into  disuse,  and  thus  renM>ve  one-half 
of  the  diseate  or  more,  which  afilicts  the 
commuity.  and  what  becomes  of  the  phy- 
sician?    His    trade — the    only    thing   on 
which  his  livelihood  de [tends,  and  whidi 
he  cannot  change  at-  pleasure — becomes  a 
profitless  pursuit;  or  to  Fay  the  most,  is 
only  one  half  as  profitable  as  it  was  before. 

Yet  these  men,  with  their  verv  subsist- 
ence involved  in  the  perpetuity  of  drinking 
usages,  and  their  greater  abuse,  come  forth 
htfort  the  community  almost  to  a  man,  and 
voluntariaUy  declare  that  theae  nUoxica- 
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ting  drinks  in  tohatever  quantity  they  may 
be  taken,  are  never  necessary,  and  always 
injurious  to  a  man  in  health!  How  disen- 
terested!  how*  noble!  What  unselfish  de- 
Totion  to  the  welfaie  of  humanity!  What 
a  contrast  between  these  men  and  the 
heartless  slave  of  his  appetites,  who  will 
not  give  up  even  a  solitary  glass  or  his 
social,  at  meals,  |o  save  the  thousands  who 
are  going  down  to  dishonored  graves,  the 
victims  of  Tum!  and  how  great  the  contrast 
between  them  and  the  trafficers  in  liquor, 
>vho  rather  than  forego  their  vile  nrofits 
will  gladly  see  generations  perish  oefore 
their  eyes! 

Physicians  you  command  our  profound 
admiration  and  esteem.  You  have  won, 
without  seeking,  a  title  to  the*  applause  of 
all  mankind.  Your  country  and  tne  world 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  too  great  for 
either  to  pay.  For  ourselves,  and  for  all 
others  engaged  in  Ihe  cause  of  temperance, 
we  thank  you;  and  were  our  means  equal 
to  the  bulk  of  our  wishes,  lo-morrow  would 
behold  us  laying  the  foundations  of  a  mon- 
ument to  commemorate  your  worth,  which 
should  enclose  and  overtop  pyramids  on 
the  shores  of  Nilus. — Prohwitionist. 
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FATAL  POISONING  FROM  ARSENIC 
TAKEN  TO  INDUCE  ABORTION. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  West-on-Trent,  relates  the 
particulars  of  a  case  in  which  a  young  wo- 
man, twenty -four  years  of  age,  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  died  from  peritonitis  after  pre- 
mature delivery.  Onexamation  of  the  body 
it  was  discovered  that  she  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  produced 
by  the  action  of  arsenic,  which  was  detected 
in  that  org^n  by  chemical  analysis. — Asso- 
ciation Journal,  October  Ith,  ISdB, 


A  REMARKABLE  GUNSHOT  WOUND 

IN  WHICH  THE  BBEfiCH  OF  A  GUN  REMAIET- 
BD  IMBEDDED  IN  THE  CELLS  OF  THE  ETH- 
MOID AND  SPHENOID  BONES  FOB  A  PERIOD 
OF  EIGHT  TEAB8. 

This  remarkable  case  was  communicated 
to  the  New  Castle  and  Gateshead  Medical 
Society,  in  the  last  session,  by  a  military 
surgeon,  whose  name  is  not  given. 

An  officer,  32  years  of  age,  serving  in 
the  island  ol  Ceylon,  in  the  year  18^, 
while  in  the  act  of  firing  at  an  elephant 
with  a  cut-down  musket  of  the  old  de- 
scription, was  knocked  down  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the  piece.  He  lay  insensible  for 
some  time;  but,  being  alone,  was  uncertain 
how  long;  and,  on  the  return  of  conscious- 
ness, found  himself  wounded  in  the  fore- 
head, the  debris  of  the  musket  lying  about 
him.     He  was,  however,  able  to  get  on 


his  feet;  and,  on  assistance  arriving,  and 
search  made,  most  of  the  shattered  frag- 
ments were  forthcoming,  but  the  breech, 
which  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  until 
after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  when  it 
was  ascertained  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  wound,  and  that  it  actually  remained 
imbedded  in  the  skull.  In  the  course  of 
absut  three  months,  the  patient  had  recor- 
ered  sufficiently  to  lesume  his  duties:  the 
wound  in  the  forehead  remaining  open,  but 
being  protected  by  a  covering  of  black  plas- 
ter. So  matters  rested  for  a  few  months 
more,  "vihen  the  pointed  portion  of  the 
iron  breech  made    lis    way  through    the 

Ealate,  tog;ether  with  the  head  of  the  screw 
y  which  it  hnd  been  secured  to  the  stock, 
and  which  was  still  loosely  inserted  through 
its  proper  hole  in  the  iron,  as  they  bad 
together  been  torn  from  the  woodwork. 
They  had  continued  to  descend  gradually 
lower  and  lower,  so  that  the  point  of  tbe 
iron  was  almost  in  constant  contact  with 
the  tongue,  by  which  its  edge  was  worn 
smooth  and  polished.  As  wul  be  natural- 
ly concluded,  a  profuse  secretion  of  pus 
was  kept  up;  this  was  generally  most  ofren- 
sive,  requiring  the  greatest  attention  to 
cleanliness,  and  a  consumption  of  lint  and 
tow  somewhat  enormous;  despite  all  which 
the  discomfort  of  the  sufferer  was  occa- 
sionalljr  added  to  the  engendering  of  mag- 
gots within  the  wound.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  eight  years  after  the  acci- 
dent, that  I  first  saw  the  case,  and  had, 
from  the  officer  himself,  a  statement,  of 
which  the  preceding  is  a  summary.  The 
worms  were  at  this  time  got  rid  of  by 
stimulating  injections,  but  not  without 
great  pain.  The  wound  in  the  forehead 
was  tnangular,  with  a  base  about  half  an 
inch  long,  just  above  the  ossa  nasi,  and 
from  its  center  to  the  apex  was  a  full  inch. 
Within  was. seen,  horizontally  placed,  and 
level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  base,  the  cir- 
cular end  of  th^  iron;  while,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  other  end,  with  the  head  of 
its  connecting  screw,  had  now  descended 
very  low  through  the  opening  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  small  end  of  this  screw 
being  situated  in  the  right  nostril,  and 
easily  twirled  by  the  thumb  arid  finger, 
applied  to  the  opposite  one  in  the  mouth. 
There  had  been  a  great  desire  to  get  away 
this  screw;  but.  though  so  loose,  there  was 
not  space  to  admit  of  its  being  withdrawn; 
to  obtain  which,  an  ingenious  attempt  had 
been  made,  some  months  previously)  l>r 
Mr.  Elliott,  a  young  surgeon  to  saw  off 
about  half  iein  inch,  thus  reducing  its  length 
to  an  inch  and  a  half;  and  he  nad  nearly 
succeeded,  when  obliged  to  desist,  from  the 
suffering  caused  to  the  patient,  but  who 
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eipieased  hU  i&teation  to  submit  to  a  fur- 
ther Irial  at  some  subsequent  date.  Tbe 
attempt,  howerer.  was  never  repeated.  On 
the  evening  of  March  25,  1836,  after  the 
excitement  of  a  mess  dinner»  with  much 
conversation;  and  some  rather  loud  sing- 
ing, in  which  this  officer  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  while  leaning  over  to  one  side, 
his  chair  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he 
came  to  the  floor  in  a  sitting  posture,  but 
did  not  at  the  time  appear  to  have  sus- 
tained any  hurt;  though  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  such  a  concussion,  with 
a  laige  foreign  body  in  the  head,  and  in 
Buchdose  proximity  to  the  brain,  coull 
take  place  without  conseq[uencee  of  a  seri- 
ooa  and  dangerous  ten4ency.  The  next 
dby,  headache  and  general  pyrexia  came  on, 
and  rapidly  increased  with  evident  vascu- 
lar determination  to  the  bmin,  delirium 
ensued,  and  death  closed  the  scene  on  the 
9d  April — the  seventh  day  after  the  fall. 
Ki|^t  hours  after  death  the  head  was  ex- 
amined. The  brain  and  its  membranes 
were  in  a  high  state  of  vascularity,  and  a 
small  abeeesB  was  found  in  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere,  very  thinly 
•enaiated  from  the  arbiter  plate  of  that 
sioe,  and  connected  with  a  dense  mem- 
brane that  sapplied  the  deficiency  occa- 
sioaed  by  the  absorption  of  a  triangular 
portion  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  eth- 
moides;  this  adventitious  membmne  being, 
df  course,  the  only  medium  of  separation 
between  the  brain  and  the  cavity  containing 
the  iron,  which,  on  removing  the  mem- 
biane,  was  brought  into  view,  but  was 
only  fully  exposed  bva  horiaontal  section  of 
that  part  of  the  os  rrontis,  below  the  super- 
ciliary ridgge  and  orbitar  plate,  with  the  ne- 
cessary verticle  one  to  complete  the  sepa- 
ration. The  cavitv  formed  of  the  ethmoid- 
al and  sphenoid  cells,  the  inner  bony  struc 
tare  of  which  had  been  removed  by  ab- 
sorption, had  a  black  appearance,  and  a 
fetid  sulphurous  odor;  the  iron  was  now 
removed  without  difficnlty  by  the  bullet 
forceps;  had  a  black  charred  appearance, 
with  a  strong  odor  of  gunpowder,  and, 
when  cleared  of  its  adherent  impurities, 
weighed  (including  screw)  within  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  three  ounces;  length,  2| 
indies;  and  its  greatest  transverse  diame- 
ter 1  and  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The 
screw  was  exactly  3  inches  in  length. — 
MedUal  Tinu9  and  OaM.,  ScpU  10,  1853. 
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Poisovivd  rtoic  Laburnom  Berries.— 
Several  children  having  eaten  laburnum  ber- 
ries in  the  Hull  Zoological  Gardens,  were 
found  lying  on  the  giass  vomiting  severely. 
and  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  Through 
medical  assistance  they  all  recovered. 

Medico'ChirurgicQl  BevUm. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE.* 

It  does  not  reauire  a  microscopic  ken  to 
detect  the  fact,  ttiat  the  science  of  medidne 
holds  as  it  deserves,  the  most  exalted  posi- 
tion in  civilized  sociefy — standing  out  in 
bold  relief  among  the  profession,  tne  deci- 
ded friend  to  humanitv,  and  affording  the 
only  hope  that  mankina  will  be  taught  to 
regard  life,  health,  and  thought,  as  existing 
under  the  supervision  of  laws,  as  clear  and 
definable  as  those  which  relate  to  the  solar 
system.  When  we  comprehend  the  extent 
of  the  science,^ its  intricacies  and  peculiari- 
ties, we  shall  not  fail  to  observe  why  so 
many  gifted  intellects  have  chosen  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  as  the  business  of  their 
lives.  The  student  of  Nature  finds  ample 
material  for  the  mind  to  digest,  while  the 
humane  and  benevolent  are  lurnished  by  it 
with  a  never  failing  mine  of  wealth  with 
which  to  succor  and  relieve  the  most  unfor* 
tunate  of  earth's  inhabitants — ^a  diseased 
humanity.  Medicine  b,  emphatically,  the 
science  of  man — it  is  Anthropology,  and 
therefore  claims  our  earnest  consideration. 
There  b  nothing  narrow  or  contracted  about 
lit;  all  is  not  told  in  a  day  that  may  be  con* 
ceived  of  any  of  its  parts.  The  Professor 
who  speaks  ninetjr  hours  (  which  is  about 
the  average  time  m  a  course  of  lectures  at 
any  of  our  medical  schools)  on  Anatomy, 
endeavoring  to  teach  the  location,  structure, 
&c.,  of  this  complicated  organism,  and 
winds  up  by  saying,  "  Ctentlemen,  I  have 
only  briefly  noticed  the  most  important 
facts  in  anatomical  science,  upon  which 
your  professional  skill  is  to  be  baeed,'*  is 
certainly  not  dealing  with  a  simple  subject, 
easy  of  comprehension,  and  unworthy  of 
serious  thougnt. 

But  Anatomy  is  not  the  only  part  of 
medical  education;  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Therapeutics,  Sursery,  Obstetrics,  Materia 
Medica,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence anil  Practice.  In  most  of  our 
medical  colleges,  we  have  eight  professor- 
ships— giving  seven  lectures  each  day,of 
one  hour  each ;  or  in  the  aggregate  no  less 
than  six  hundred  and  seventy t- wo  lectures 
in  each  course  of  sixteen  weeks.  Now  in 
an  hour,  a  fluent  speaker  would  say  as 
much  as  might  be  written  on  thirty  pages 
of  an  octavo  book  ;  so  that  if  wlmt  is  tau^t 
in  one  of  our  medical  colleges  in  a  single 
course  of  lectures,  should  w  reported  and 
printed,  it  would  make  fortv  volumes  of 
five  hundred  pages  each!  This  certainly 
argues  that  the  studies  of  the  phyf^ician  are 
anything  less  than  trifling.  But  even  this 
amount  of  information  is  not  thought  to  be 
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safficient,  j'oi  the  Faeultiea,  almost  without 
exceotitm,  contead  that  more  time  should 
be  allowed  theui  to  explain,  illustrate,  and 
impress  the  truths  of  the  several  branches 
of  medicine.  To  remedy  this,  they  mostly 
require  of  a  student  an  attendance  upon 
four  courses  of  lectures,  or  study  squiyalent 
thereto,  before  they  will  acknowledge  him 
eligible  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  honors 
of  the  institution. 

But  our  non-ffudical  friends,  for  whose 
information  we  are  writing,  you  will  likely 
ask,  "what  is  the  necessity  of  all  these 
branches  taught  in  the  schools  ?  "  We  will 
endeavor  to  answer  this,  presuming  that 
the  profession  will  forgive  our  inability,  or 
rather  our  non-inclination  to  go  into  details, 
and  also  any  seeming  want  of  scientific 
arrangement,  in  our  attempt  to  speak  pop- 
ularly of  the  science. 

Anatomy  teaches  the  location,  structure, 
composition,  6cc.,  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  human  system — Physiology  teaches  the 
functions  of  those  organs  in  health Pa- 
thology considers  them  in  a  diseased  con- 
dition— Therapeutics  teaches  how  to  sub- 
stitute a  Physiological  ior  a  Pathological 
or  a  healthy  for  a  diseased  state  of  those 
same  organs — Materia  Medica  describes  the 
▼arious  agents  used  in  fulfilling  the  indica- 
tions brought  to  light  by  the  science  of 
Therapeutics — Botany  enables  the  medical 
man,  the  Therapeutist,  to  cull  from  the 
forest  the  vegetable  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica — Chemistry  treats  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  agents  employe!  by  the 
physician,  and  also  explains  the  great  phe- 
nomena ol  Nature  which  influence  human 
life  and  health — Practice  is  divided  into 
several  departments,  such  as  Surgery,  Ob- 
stetrics, Ace.,  and  applies  the  great  princi- 
ples u light  bf  the  other  departments. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  science  of 
medicine  covers  a  large  area,  and  affords  the 
expanded  mind  abundant  material  for  di- 
gestion. But  collaterally  it  stretches  its 
arms  out  still  further,  pointing  out  to  the 
legislator  certain  natural  laws  presiding  over 
the  human  race,  which  if  interfered  with  by 
civil  eiactments,  will  seriously  retard  the 
development  of  mind  and  bodf,  and  in- 
crease crime  and  misery  to  a  limitless  extent. 
It  invades  the  province  of  (Geography,  and 
studies  the  ethnographic  peculiarities  of  the 
race.  B  v  th<».  'ight  of  Geology  it  invades  the 
iemote*anteiiluvian  ages,  and  gleans  impor- 
tant facts,  easy  of  application,  andessenti  1 
to  a  medical  education.  It  studies  Political 
Economy,  so  as  to  determine  what  features 
of  society  benefit,  and  which  prove  injuri- 
ous to  man's  well-being.  Agriculture,  Ar- 
chitecture, Music,  Religion — all  are  scruti- 
nized by  the  medical  philosopher,  from  all 


of  which  he  gathers  important  data  from 
which  to  reason. 

This  is  the  science  of  sciences,  because  it 
has  to  do  with  that  which  has  most  to  do 
with  our  Imppines8-H>ur  health,  life,  social 
being.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  it  should 
occupy  such  a  high  position  in  society; 
nor  is  it  a  matter  of  suprise  that  some  of 
the  first  intellects  in  every  age  should  have 
been  so  devoted  to  this ' *  ara  ariium,**  Medi- 
cal men  nowhere  contend  that  the  science 
of  medicine  is  perfect,  though  judging  from 
the  slow  progress  made  by  it  for  many  ages 
previous  to  tne  beginidng  of  the  present 
century,  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that 
its  advocates  had  began  to  suspect  as  mucht 
or  that  they  had  despaired  of  unmvelling  the 
mysteries  of  the  complicated  human  organ- 
ism. But  occasionally,  from  time  imme- 
morial, a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to 
medical  research  oy  some  original  thinker. 
We  might  cite  the  names  of  jfiscula)iius, 
Chrysippus,  Hippocmtes,  Erasistratus,  Her- 
ophilu8«  Acron,  Celsus,  Archagathus,  Tem- 
ison,  Thepalus,  Areteus,  Archigenes,  Chtlen, 
Sextus,  Ahrun,  Serapation,  Alkhendi,  Raaes, 
Albacasis,  Avioenno,  and  the  more  modem 
names  of  thousands,  to  catalogue  whom 
would  fill  our  space. 

Almost  every  great  name  in  medical 
history  deserves  the  respect  of  mankind, — 
because  each  has  learned  us  something. 
The  very  nature  of  medical  science  would 
beget  9tcta,  Hence  we  find  from  the  earliest 
ages  that  there  ba  ve  been  partita,  andsd^lt, 
arrayed  in  hostile  attitude  to  others.  All 
these  schools,  from  Cos  and  Cnidos  down 
to  the  modem  Hydropathic  movement,  have 
aimed  at  one  great  object — the  most^  suc- 
cessful mode  of  treating  disease;  but  we 
must  say  that,  unfortunately,  the  object  has 
not  been  attained,  as  we  find  the  medical 
world  still  divided  as  in  former  times,  quar- 
relling about  the  merits  of  their  respective 
systems. 

Hippocrates,  Archigenes,  Galen,  and  Alk- 
hendi.  have  the  honor  of  founding,  in  rcali  tv, 
if  not  in  appearance,  the  prominent  schools 
of  modern  times.  While  what  is  known 
as  the  Allopathic  system  of  the  present  day, 
claims  to  have  the  science  of  all  these  men, 
the  Episynthetic  or  Eclectics  follow,  in  a 
measure,  the  teachings  of  Archigenes,  and 
the  HomoBopathists,  though  leccogntzing 
Hahnemann  as  the  founder  of  their  system, 
must  admit  that  Alkhendi  applied  geomet- 
rical proportions  and  mubical  harmony  to 
the  science  of  medicine. 

While  we  denounce  none  of  the  schools 
of  the  day,  so  we  do  not  advocate  any  of 
the  ''pathica'*  and  ''wtiw"  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  There  is  no  doubt  much  true 
science  taught  by  these  systems — AUopaihyy 
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EeUcHcisnit  fhm/ao'oaJtky^  Phtfaopathy,  Hy^ 
drofothUt  ChronO' fherntaUimf  Gclvano- 
paiky,  EUelropathy,  Thmnsonpathy,  Sarsa- 
parillapathy,  <f-c.  ifre.;  but  it  must  strike 
every  one  as  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  a 
conscientious  physician  must  choose  from 
the  doctrines  and  agents  of  all  thece  **path- 
ies"  and  "isms"  that  which  he  believes  best. 
This,  we  believe,  is  claimed  by  all  the 
schools,  and  the  question  is,  what  then  is 
to  be  the  name  of  the  physician  who  does 
this  ?  Episyntbetic  or  Eclectic,  it  seems  to 
us  is  a  fair  appellation  by  which  to  distin- 
guish him.  The  name  would  then  amount 
to  **a  BeUcter/*  9md  this  was  what  we  had 
formerly  supposed  was  claimed  by  the  foun- 
tain*headot  modern  Eclecticism,  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
this  city.  But  it  seems  tliat  we  were  mis- 
taken ;  a  knowledge  of  which  fact  has  led  us 
to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  book  before 
us.  Neither  EpiayntJutic  nor  EfUctic,  it 
seems  to  us,  convey  a  true  impiession  of  the 
character  of  this  school,  and  we  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Faculty  that  a  more  descriptive 
word  might  be  employed — for  certainly  they 
have  stepped  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  Ec- 
lecticism, in  their  teachings,  if  we  may  judge 
by  several  works  lately  issued  by  them,  of 
which  the  one  under  consideration  is, 
perhaps,  most  imnortant. 

We  ha  ve  made  t  ne  above  remarks,  because 
we  find  that  instead  of  the  work  of  Drs. 
Powell  and  Newton  b'^ing  a  mere  selection 
from  the  wri tines  of  others,  it  is  entirely 
new  and  original — advocating  nev*  thcorka 
and  new  treatnunt  for  disease.  Indeed  we 
are  informed,  that  everything  taught  in  the 
school  is  claimed  to  be  either  new  or  more 
perfectly  developed  than  what  had  been 
taught  at  a  previous  period. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  new  work  before  us 
certainly  embraces  a  number  of  features, 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  any  medical  book. 
The  theory  and  doctrine  of  the  temper- 
aments, as  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Newton,  are  certainly  the  result  of  much 
observation.  They  show  most  clearly  the 
production  of  the  temperaments  and  how  it 
IS  that  a  certain  temperament  or  combi- 
nation will  have  a  predisposition  (oa  certain 
class  of  diseases  and  no  other.  They  also 
show  bow  and  why  certain  medical  agents 
may  be  administered  with  impunitv  to  one 
class,  but  which  would  prove  fatal  in  an- 
other temperament  or  combination.  The 
philosophy  of  marriage  is  thoroughly  can- 
vassed; ami  itseems  to  us  theUslchas  been 
executed  with  a  master  hand.  The  period 
for  marriage  eligibility  is  said,  by  the  au- 
thors, to  be  when  the  party  shall  be  capable 
of  sustaining  the  responsibilities  of  the 
relation.    Tney  say  that  the  early  decay  of 


American  female  beauty  does  not  arise  from 
early  marriage,  but  from  artificial  modes  of 
existence.  They  say :  English  women,  as 
well  as  men,  can,  and  always  do,  find  time 
to  eat,  to  laugh,  to  rise  early,  to  be  cheerful, 
and  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  while 
American  women,  we  allude  to  the  young 
ones,  have  no  time  for  early  rising,  no  ap- 
petite wh«?n  they  have  risen,  no  time  to  be 
cheerful,  except  in  spasms,  or  upon  exciting 
occasions,  and  no  time  to  take  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  English  women  delight  in 
walking  four,  five,  or  six  miles  at  a  time ; 
but  American  women  fancy  that  such  walks 
would  kill  them.  ♦♦♦•*.  Marriage 
with  some  women  is  premature,  no  matter 
at  what  ag^  it  may  lake  place." 
'The  question."  say  these  gentlemen,  of 
marriage  eligibility,  "then,  should  be  one  of 
health,  of  constitutional  stamina — not  of 
age."  Speaking  of  entailed  qualities,  they 
say :  "There  has  become,  broad-cast,  in  our 
country  a  predisposition  to  drunkenness, 
more  fatal  than  consumption  or  insanity. 
A  drunkard  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  grand- 
father of  drunkards,  through  the  femak  part 
of  his  children,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
may  also  be  the  father  of  them."  But  it  is 
beyond  our  power,  in  a  brief  space,  to  even 

?oint  out  the  peetdiarities  of  this  book.— 
'be  authors  have  traced  the  influences  like- 
ly to  affect  the  race,  through  all  the  stages  of 
existence.  Much  of  the  pathology  is  to  us 
almost  entirely  new,  and  will  greatly  modi- 
fy the  practice  of  medicine.  That  part  of 
the  book  which  treats  of  diseases  more 
common  to  adults,  is  equally  as  interesting 
as  the  first  part,  and  will  amply  repay  peru- 
sal, whether  by  medical  or  non-merlical  read- 
ers. It  is  not  every  man  who  writes  a  book 
that  deserves  our  thanks ;  but  he  who  writes 
a  book  telling  us  something  not  before  told, 
is  a  real  contributor  and  benefactor  to  his 
race.    There  is  something  to  be  learned  by 


perusing  this  work ;  and  just  in  proportion 
to  the  new  knowledge  imiiartei,  is  it  val- 
uable. 

It  is  unimportant  from  whence  a  good 
thing  may  emanate — we  equally  relish  the 
gift,  and  what  we  have  said  of  this  master- 
ly production,  we  should  have  said  if  it  had 
come  from  any  other  source.  Medical  sci- 
ence can  boast  of  many  improvements  and 
acqusitions  since  the  opening  of  this  centu- 
ry, and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  an- 
other fifty  years  will  still  more  enrich  this 
fairest  of  human  investigations.  A  rer 
modelling  of  our  schools,  some  legal  enact- 
ment to  protect  the  people  from  pretendera, 
and  a  hign  standard  of  ethics,  together  with 
a  more  brotherly  feeling  among  physicians, 
will  dispel  many  of  the  checks  heretofore 
besetting  the  progress  of  medicine. — Parlor 
MagoMuu,  April,  1854. 
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OHIO  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 

We  have  for  some  da  78  hud  upon  our  table 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  The 
Institution  is  shown  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition ;  a  condition  highly  creditable  to 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistants.  Ther, 
are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  deaf  mules 
in  the  Asylum^and  it  is  supposed  that  there 
ate  now  in  our  State  at  least  one  hundreds 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty,  deaf  mutes 
besides  those  in  the  Institution^  who  are  of 
a  Suitably  age  to  receive  instruction  in  it, 
and  who  are  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  it.  Should  these  apply  for  admission, 
they  could  not  be  received.  The  building 
is  already  crowded  to  an  excess  which  is  botn 
uncomfortable  and  unhealthy. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  Duilding  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  lodge  and  educate  the 
deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  State.  If 
built  according  I0  the  plan  of  the  architect, 
the  cost,  the  Trustees  wy,  would  be  $120,- 
000.  But  the  Legislature  appears  unwil- 
ling to  incur  the  expense  and  certain  legisla- 
tors suggest  that  toe  SState  sell  the  present 
building  and  grounds,  which  would  brinS 
at  least  $50,  000,  and  then  pursha sea  farm, 
one  or  two  miles  from  Columbus,  on  which 
suitable  buildings  might  be  Erected,  and  the 
pupils  be  enabled  to  contribute  materially, 
towards  the  support  of  the  Institution.- — 
"nMit  plan  is  a  good  one. 

''The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the 
past  year  are  leporled  at  $16, 906  32 .    For 
the  present  year  the  appropriation  asked  is 
$16,900,  as  follows: 
<Foi  salaries  of  the  Superintendent, 
Stewards  and  Matrons  ^   $2,000 

For  galaries  of  Teachers  and  Physi- 
cians 6,900 
For  coiient  expenses                          8,000 

$16,900 


and  strength.  If  the  food  be  as  thin  as 
we  have  described,  no  evil  can  arise  from 
over-feeding;  and  by  allowing  an  intetTal 
to  relapse  between  the  times  of  feeding 
digiestion  goes  on  better,  and  fretfulness  is 
averted.  To  weak  or  scrofulous  infants, 
the  addition  of  a  little  mutton  suet  is  good, 
or  the  same  benefit  may  be  obtained  by 

Siviiig  two  tea  spoonfuls  of  cod-liver  0(1 
aily.  Oatmeal,  and  all  farinaceous  foods, 
are  unsuitable  and  unnatural  for  the  first 
two  months,  and  are  eertain  to  induce  fits 
of  feverish ness  and  griping  paint.  After 
the  second  month,  rusk  meltea  down  in  the 
sweetened  milk  and  water,  is  useful;  but 
the  food  must  still  be  thin,  and  socked 
from  a  teat  by  the  infant.  The  exertion  of 
sucking  is,  for  many  reasons,  very  saluta- 
Tf. — Association  Med,  Jsurtud,  Aug,  12, 
i86$y  p.  714. 
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ON  THE  DIET  OF  INFANTS. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  directing  and  observing  minutely  the 
rearing  of  infants  upon  a  substitute  for 
mother's  milk.  We  never  allow  a  healthy 
infant,  for  the  first  two  months,  to  have 
any  other  food  as  a  substitute  for  its 
mother's  milk  than  cow's  milk  diluted 
with  two-thirds  of  water,  and  well  sweet- 
ened with  fine  sugar.  Of  this  fare  we 
sanction  an  unlimittd  supply,  at  inter- 
ns of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours 
during  the  day,  and  three  or  four  hours  at 
night,  provided  it  be  sucked  from  a  teat. 
Upon  this  simple  fere,  we  have  seen  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  the  plenitude  6f  health 


POISONINO  WITH  NUX  VOMICA, 
KECOVERY. 

The  patient,  a  laborer  aged  twenty,  was 
admitted  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Hassall.^  Three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  before  admission,  he  had  ta- 
ken about  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  pow- 
dered nux  vomica.  When  admitted  be  was 
in  a  profuse  perspiration ;  the  skin  of  the 
face,  neck  ana  chest,  was  greatly  congested, 
the  eyes  sulfused,  the  pupils  slightly  con- 
tracted, the  pulse  hard  ana  excited.  A  few 
minutes  aftf^r admission  a  tetanic  paroxysm 
cama  on  suddenly,  the  man  was  thrown  in- 
to a  state  of  opisthotones,  all  his  muscles 
became  rigid,  and  respiration  was  for  a  time 
suspended.  The  fit  lasted  about  half  a  min- 
ute, when  the  muscles  became  relaxed,  and 
he  wsiS  again  able  to  answer  questions.  He 
had  had  several  of  these  fits  before  admis- 
sion. The  first  occurred  about  ten  minutes 
after  he  had  swallowed  the  poison.  Tlwy 
gradually  decreased  in  severity  ;  altogether 
he  had  five.     On  the  following  day  crampy 

Siin  in  his  limbs  were  complained  of. — 
metics  were  given  without  effect.  The 
stomach-pump  was  used,  and  removed  some 
greyish  powder.  Aperient  and  saline  med- 
icine was  given.  On  the  second  day  he 
W8L8  discharged  veil. 

The  exact  quantity  taken  could  not  be 
ascertained.  jBnough,  however,  evidently 
was  swallowed  to  produce  serious  symp- 
toms. Dr.  Alfred  Taylor*  quotes  an  in- 
stance where  five  grains  were  fatal :  and 
another  instance,  of  recovery  after  half  an 
ounce  had  been  taken. — London  Lanai, 

♦  "  On  PoiAOBi,**  p.  T?5. 
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PHYSIOLOGY,   PATHOLOGY  AND 
HYGISNE  OF  THE  LIVER. 

(Concluded  from  page  89.) 

CaoLAaoGuia.-^The  lirei  is  acted  upon 
and  the  seaetion  increased  by  a  yariety  of 
substances,  some  hj  a  nervous  impression, 
others  b/  being  absorbed  and  dischaiged 
throDgh  the  liver.  The  latter  is  supposed 
hf  Budd  to  be  the  method  with  the  majori- 
ty of  cholagogue  agents. 

The  knowledge  of  the  profession  upon 
this  subject  has  been  remarkaly  scanty. — 
The  following  is  the  list  given  by  the  ablest 
work  upon  the  subject,  **Budd  on  the  Dis- 
eases •/  the  Li  vex." 
Bifercury,  Leptandrin, 

Iodine,  Podophyllin, 

Murate  of  Ataimonia,    Apocynua, 
Taraxacum,  Iridin, 

Rliubarb,  Sanguinaria, 

Paper,  Gingerand  other  Berberia, 

hot  spices,  Kumex, 

Baoaymus,  Tamxacum^ 

Aloes,  Khubarb, 

Cootsast  with  this  the  ample  and  well 
andersiood  hepatic  agents  of  the  Eclectic 
practice.  Our  LtptoM/irm  is  the  only 
dM>bgogae  known.  Fod^kifUin  is  more 
than  equivalant  for  Calomel  and  Jalap. 
Apoeymum  is  in  some  respects  nearly  its 
equal.  The  IHm  and  Iridin  are  entitled  to 
a  place  in  the  same  group.  Sangminaria 
combines  with  many  other  properties  an 
eflktent  cholagogue  power.  In  addition  to 
Tarmxacum,  we  have  in  the  Berberis  an 
ag^nt  of  similar  character  and  value  as 
a  tonie  ^wkgogue,  in  which  class  we  may 
also  mnk  the  faonymas.  In  Aloes  we 
have  a  valuable  cholegogne  whidi  perhaps 
we  have  uaed  less  than  would  be  desimble 
on  account  of  our  other  efficient  resources. 
The  cholagogue  of  Rhubarb  and  Ipecac  is 
so  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  more 
efficient  eholagogues,  that  we  acaioely  men- 
tion them  in  that  class.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  too,  that  we  have  ia  the  Jug- 
loaiEntand  other  cathartics,  agents  which 
if  not  active  chdagogaes  are  at  leaat  vain- 


able  depletives  for  the  congested  liver,  by 
their  action  upon  the  sources  from  whii^ 
its  blood  is  derived. 

The  influence  of  mercurial  cholagogues 
apon  the  liver  ia  less  congenial  than  that 
of  the  podophyllin  and  leptandrin,  dec. 
Owing  to  its  more  irritative  action  it  may 
exhaust  and  destroy  the  secretive  power  of 
the  liver,  to  such  an  extent  that  mercurial 
oatharUcs  cease  to  produce  their  usual 
efl^ct,  although  the  organ  will  still  respond 
to  vegetable  diolagogues.  Attacks  of  jaun- 
dice sometimes  occur  according  to  Budd 
during  a  mercurial  course  given  for  syphilis. 

JAuamoa. — ^The  suppression  or  retention 
of  bile  is  indicated  by  the  yellow  tint  of 
the  countenance,  which  we  should  avoid 
confounding  with  the  sallowness  ol  anemia 
or  the  peculiar  tinge  called  sunburnt.-.- 
This  color  indicates  the  actual  presence  of 
bile  in  the  blood,  and  of  course  becomes 
universal  as  the  blood  carries  it  to  every 
pottioB  of  the  body.  The  countenance  in 
some  cases,  especi^ly  in  the  old,  acquivea 
finally  evenagreenish  tint.  This  color  of  tha 
skin  depending  on  the  retention  of  bUiary 
matter  in  its  tiasue,  continues  even  after 
the  removal  of  jaundice,  until  by  perspira* 
tion  and  perhaps  by  atmospheric  action  it 
is  removed.  Alkaline  hatha,  vapor  aa4 
warm  baths  will  do  much  to  dear  the  skia 
even  during  the  continuance  of  jaundice. 
It  may  arise  from  any  serious  obstructiea 
to  the  evacutlon  of  bile  through  the  com- 
mon duct,  as  by  gall-atones,  by  adhesivf 
inflammation,  by  cancerous  disease  of  the 
liver,  hy  spasm  of  the  gall  ducts  or  prea- 
rare  upon  them,  (from  congestion  or  in- 
flammation in  the  liver,  or  even  from  dia> 
ten  tion  of  the  colon,)  or  it  may  arise  by  sim- 
ple fixilure  of  secretion,  while  the  opportu- 
nity of  disdiarge  is  unembarrassed.  Any 
great  cause  of  abdominal  distension,  even 
pregnancy,  may  obstruct  the  disdiarge  of 
bile.  When  arising  from  obstruction  and 
retention  of  bile,  both  veins  and  lymphat- 
ics are  concerned  in  the  absorption,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Tiederaann  and 
Gmelin  and  by  Sanders.  This  absorptionis 
90  effident  that  whea  the  gall  bladder  haa 
been  for  a  long  time  diateadad  by  the  doanm 
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of  the  cystic  duct,  the  bile  becomes  entirely 
absorbed  leaving  only  a  mucous  fluid  with 
bat  little  of  the  yellow  tinge. 

The  eflfects  of  jaundice  are  easily  compre- 
hended by  reference  to  the  simple  experi- 
ment of  mingling  blood  and  bile.  The 
presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bile 
entirely  destroys  the  power  of  coagulation, 
or  in  other  words  destroys  the  fibrin. — 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  a  jaundiced  con- 
dition will  be  accompanied  by  diseases  not 
of  the  imflammatory  but  of  the  congestive 
type.  Ill  other  words  we  shall  have  all 
the  consequences  of  defibrinized  blood,  such 
as  congestions,  softening  of  tissues  and 
organs,  hemorrhages,  profuse  evacuations 
and  general  debility  and  prostration.  Con- 
gestion afiecting  the  brain  will  necessarily 
oppress  every  cerbreal  organ,  and  every 
rital  function  must  be  more  or  less  op- 
pressed during  this  condition  of  the  blood 
in  proportion  to  its  intensity.  Debility, 
languor  and  drowsiness  commonly  accom- 
pany attacks  of  jaundice,  and  the  pupils 
are  frequently  enlarged,  indicating  the  con- 
gestive tendency  of  the  brain. 

Whether  in  jaundice,  fully  formed  bile 
exists  in  the  blood,  or  whether  it  be  only 
an  inchoate  condition  of  the  elements  of 
1l>ile,  the  noxious  effects  are  none  the  less 
distinct.  Indeed,  pathologists  regard  this 
inchoate  condition  produced  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  secretion,  as  more  noxious 
to  the  brain  than  the  retention  of  perfect 
bile  which  has  been  secreted  by  the  liver. 
The  a  c  lion  of  the  liver  is  supposed  to  ren- 
der it  less  noxious,  and  fully  organized  bile 
is  discharged  by  the  kidneys  to  an  extent 
which  gives  great  relief. 

The  biliary  matter  is  injurious  to  the 
globules  and  the  fibrin,  hence  the  globules 
are  almost  always  below  the  standard  of 
health  when  jaundice  has  continued  some- 
time,  and  the  fibrin  was  never  found  above 
the  normal  standard  in  Andral's  analyses  of 
the  blood  of  the  jaundic^. 

Bile  diflfbsed  through  the  blood  seeks 
to  escape  by  every  outlet.  The  skin  some- 
time discharges  by  perspiration  enough  to 
give  a  ycUow  stain  to  the  linen.  The  urine 
also  gives  this  yellow  sUin,  and  is  of  a 


bright  yellow  color  or  in  excess  displays 
the  dark,  somewhat  greenish  hue  of  bile. 
When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  this  bilous 
urine  there  is  a  prismatic  play  of  color, 
which  makes  a  very  convenient  test,  and 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  color 
becomes  dark  green  and  afterwards  purple. 
This  testing  of  urine  is  quite  important  as 
an  indication  of  suppression  of  the  secre- 
tion, and  will  often  reveal  the  fact  when 
the  complexion  does  not — the  countenance 
being  kept  fair  by  the  vicarious  action  of 
the  kidneys.  The  kidneys  are  liable  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  bile  during  their 
bilious  secretion,  and  if  there  should  be 
some  degree  of  renal  congestion  and  albu- 
minuria the  cause  is  obvious  enough. 

Bile  is  discharged  in  the  serous  fluids,  but 
rarely  present  in  any  mucous  secretion,  and 
the  mucous  membranes  are  very  little  dis- 
colored in  jaundice.  The  milk  becomes 
tinged  with  bile  and  the  mammary  gland 
has  bean  known  to  discharge  pure  bile. 

The  evacuations  from  the  bowels  be- 
come quite  pale  if  the  secretion  is  sup- 
pressed to  a  great  extent,  and  frequently  be- 
come very  offensive.  Nutrition  is  also 
diminished  from  the  imperfect  digestion. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some  cases, 
notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  the  bil- 
iary secretion  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
nutrition  is  not  materially  disturbed.  Dr. 
Budd  gives  an  instance  of  this  in  a  sailor 
in  whom  for  (our  years  decided  jaun- 
dice had  existed,  and  no  bile  appeared  to 
be  discharged  by  the  intestines. 

Hepatic  Sympathies. — The  sympmthet^ 
relatione  of  the  liver  produced  by  sanguin- 
otts  connexion  and  functional  relations  are 

1 .  With  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  by 
nervous  connexion,  functional  control  and 
the  influence  of  the  bile. 

2.  By  peculiar  nervous  sympathy  with 
the  base  of  the  tongue  and  ftiuoes. 

3.  By  nervous  sympathy  with  the  right 
shoulder. 

4.  With  lungs  by  proximity,  by  me- 
chanical pressure,  by  nervous  sympathy  and 
by  the  antagonism  of  function. 

5.  With  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
the  Inngi  by  the  hepatic  vein. 
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6.  With  all  medidual  and  dietetic  influ- 
eaoes  in  the  atomach  and  bowels,  by  the 
portal  Tein  and  by  nervous  connexion. 

7.  With  the  lower  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal  by  the  portal  Tein. 

8.  With  the  peritoneum  by  the  portal 
Tein. 

9.  With  the  kidneys  by  analogy  of  func 
lion. 

10.  With  the  skin  by  the  general  circu- 
lation. 

11.  With  gonezal  nutrition  and  the 
adipose  tissue. 

13.  With  the  adominal  muscles. 

1 .  Wiih  ike  brain  cMd  nerwmB  Sffstem. — 
This  sympathy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
a  healthy  action  of  the  liver  in  the  dis- 
charge of  bile  is  essential  to  the  proper  ac- 
tion of  the  biain.  The  retention  of  bik 
not  only  has  an  injurious  influence  upon 
the  ^obnles  and  fibrin  of  the  blood,  but, 
interferes  with  the  action  of  the  higher 
poiiums  of  iht  hraint  ond  thereby  diminiehea 
the  adUm  ef  the  whole  brain.  It  is  a  very 
important  proposition  that  the  organs  of 
cephalic  determination  are  those  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  brain,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, every  influence  that  diminishes  the  ac- 
tivity of  our  higher  sentiments  diminbbes 
th^  activity  of  the  whole  brain.  Biliary 
matter  in  the  blood  has  this  influence,  it 
diminishes  the  cheerful  and  pleasant  emo- 
tions, producing  a  gloomy,  inesolute  and 
ixritaUe  chaiacter  while  it  increases  ihe 
action  of  seveial  basilar  orgiins,  particular- 
ly diljgust  or  nausea,  melancholy  and  irri- 
tability. All  disturbances  of  the  biliary 
function  appear  to  produce  this  depressing 
influence,  the  source  of  which  is  so  well 
indicated  by  the  word  melancholy  (literally 
black  bile;)  whether  it  be  simple  conges- 
tion, irritation,  inflammation,  atrophy, 
hypertrophy,  or  any  other  cause  producing 
an  excess  of  bile,  either  secreted  or  retained 
in  the  blood,  the  common  eflfect  is  to  pro- 
dace  depression  of  spirit,  and'  nausea,  and 
in  extremes  or  when  suddenly  brought 
on,  vomiting.  This  symptom  does  not 
necessarily  occur  because  in  many  it  re- 
quites a  very  strong  nauseating  influence 
to  produce  vomiting,  and  because  we  may 


gradually  become  accustomed  to  any  mor- 
bific influence — enormous  doses  of  tartar 
emetic  can  be  borne  when  it  has  been  grad- 
ually introduced. 

Such  being  the  influence  of  the  liver  in 
the  human  body,  we  recognize  it  in  study- 
ing the  sympathetic  powers  and  relations  of 
ihe  human  constitution  as  the  centre  of  a 
^lepressing  sickening  and  somewhat  mor- 
bific influence,  the  relation  of  which  to  all 
our  organs  is  unfriendly  to  their  activity 
and  power. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  any 
locality  in  the  human  constitution  should 
be  the  seat  of  such  an  unfriendly  influence, 
i  would  re.ply  that  the  introduction  of  dead 
matter  from  the  exterior  of  the  body  neces- 
sarily accumulates  foreign,  anti-vital  mor- 
bific influences  in  the  body,  as  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  foreign  matter  which  can  be- 
cAne  vitalised  and  the  remainder  is  incom* 
patiblQ  with  vitality  and  .health.  This 
matter  accumulating  in  the  blood  produces 
a  difiused  poisonous  influence,  which  by 
ihe  action  of  the  liver  is  concentrated  to  a 
single  locality.  Hence,  that  locality  is  re- 
garded as  the  centre  of  this  morbific  de- 
pressing influence.  A  large  developement 
of  the  liver  indicates  a  great  amount  of  this 
morbific  depressing  influence,  and  a  small 
developement  in  a  healthy  constitution  in- 
dicates a  less  amount,  and  consequently  a 
higher  or  more  active  temperament,  such  as 
we  see  in  birds.  If  the  bilious  condition 
of  the  blood  is  produced  by  hepatic  action, 
(without  discharge  for  the  bile,)  the  liver 
is  clearly  the  cause  of  our  nervous  depres- 
sion, but  if  it  is  merely  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  digestion,  which  the  liver  re- 
moves, the  liver  is  still  the  centre  of  the 
bilious  influence  if  not  the  source,  and  it  is 
stir  a  source  as  it  contributes  important 
aid  to  the  process  of  digestion. 

Without,  however,  referring  to  all  these 
considemtions,  the  relation  of  the  liver  to 
the  brain  is  easily  determined  by  referring 
to  the  organs  of  the  bmin  which  coincide 
with,  and  those  which  sntagonize  the  func- 
tions of  the  liver.  We  find  that  tlie  most 
immediate  cerebral  relation  to  the  liver  lies 
in  what  may  be  called  the  hepatic  orgun^ 
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located  at  the  lateral  base  of  the  middle  lobe, 
the  excitement  or  acUrity  of  whkh  pio- 
duces  an  increase  of  the  flow  of  bile .  This 
organ  and  its  adjacent  groups-all  of  which 
faare  a  depressing  character,  (gloomy  sick- 
ening and  (irritable)  represent  the  charac- 
ter of  nervous  influence  with  whicii  the 
liver  is  associated,  while  the  antagonistic 
gnmp— the  region  of  Fortitude,  Firmness, 
Bnei^y^  Patience  and  their  associates,  le- 
piesent  the  nervous  influenoe  to  which  the 
liver  is  antagonistic.  A  large  deviriopemant 
tad  gnat  activity  of  the  liver,  theiefore  is 
quite  unfavomble  to  the  elevated  traits  ol 
charmcter-^lo  energy  and  to  happiness. 

The  tendency  of  pathological  irritation 
of  the  liver  to  afi'ect  the  brain  is  well  dis- 
played in  cases  of  softening  of  the  liver 
which  produce  severe  hepatic  symptoms, 
such  as  stupor,  coma,  delirium,  spasms  and 
congestion  of  the  brain.*  A  number  of 
tttses  of  this  kind  a*e  given  hy  Dr.  Budd 
In  his  valuable  work  on  the  liver,  and 
Rokitansky  describes  this  condition  as  yeOow 
mtrophyM  follows:  ••The  yellow  atrophy 
is  distinguished  by  a  deep  yellow  color,  in- 
hibition of  the  whole  tissue  of  the  organ 
with  bile;  great  relaxation  or  softening; 
los3  ol  the  normal  lobular  structure,  mpid 
diminution  of  volume  and  flattening.  Ap- 
pears geuerally  in  early  life,  in  adolescence 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Is  distinguished,  dur- 
ing life,  by  its  acute  course;  extreme  pain 
of  the  liver,  nervous  symptoms  and  jaun- 
dice, and  finally  a  fatal  issue,  amid  fever 
symptoms  of  blood  poisoning,  irritation 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  hydroce- 
phalic  softening  of  the  brain;  exudation 

•The  aaperior  rarface  of  the  liver  hat  a  mauh  more  d«- 
•idftd  and  aoUve  tympaihf  wHh  the  brain  ihaa  iia  iaAHor 
■vfact.  Dr.  Aberoombie  ralatet  a  oaM  of  a  nan  aightf 
yaari  old,  who  haTing  enjoyed  aniform  goAd  health,  be- 
•ame  taddetily  inooheroiit  a  low  weeki  befbro  Ms  d«ath. 
flu  mental  ditturbaoce,  which  wa«  th«  oalf  araptom 
•r  diteaie  ohterved.  was  relieved  by  pargation,  and  not 
lottf  after  thii  he  was  (band  in  the  momiav  dead  in  bit 
bad.  "No  marbii  appemraaoo  oould  bo  foand  t«  aooMiit 
fer  hit  sadden  death  except  that  all  the  oavitiesoftbe 
heart,  the  costs,  and  the  Taouom  were  eompletelf  empty 
•r  blood.  OatheeanvtK  aarfaee  aftlia  Ifvar  Ibara  waa 
a  tamor,  about  three  iaohes  ia  diamter,  elevated  into  na- 
meroni  irreynUr  knobs;  ov  catting  into  It  a  cavity  was 
•xpoeadf  capable  or  boldlag  aboat  aifht  oeaeea  aad  fkO 
•r  opaque  a»h  colored  flaid,  which  aoald  be  drawa  oat 
Into  strings :  the  liver  ia  other  rosi>ecU  was  perfectlr 
toalthr." 


and  softening  processes  generally,  and 
pecially  of  the  mucous  membnnes,  pnea- 
monia,  ficc.  The  blood  in  the  larger  vessels 
of  the  liver  is  thin,  fluid,  of  a  dirty  ted 
brown,  the  coats  of  the  vessels  stained  yel- 
low. The  peculiar  glandular  substanoe  is 
melted  away,  and  lost  in  the  biliary  coU 
liquation.  In  the  intiBStines  them  is  a  d^p 
yellow  biliary  matter,  sometimes  black  and 
tarry  from  the  escape  of  the  poisoned  Uood 
through  the  mucous  membrane." 

In  t^ese,  as  in  all  cbms  of  hepatic  dis- 
ease, we  are  authorized  to  expect  hypeiemiA 
or  congestion  at  the  base  of  the  middle 
lobe  in  tlia  locality  conesponding  to  the 
liver,  and  consequent  ptessure  upon  the 
superincumbent  mass,  whidi  most  etther 
diminish  thtffulnesB  of  its  vessels,  or,  if  tbt 
congestion  become  diffused,  which  is  ^idta 
probable  as  a  consequence  of  any  congestioii 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  we  may  expect  ab* 
sorption,  first  of  the  serum  in  the  ventci«> 
cles,  and  afterwards  of  the  cephalic  sab- 
stance  (which  would  permanently  inciease 
oerebml  excitability  and  irritability).-^ 
Let  us  examine  the  ten  cases  reported  in 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  Budd. 

In  the  first,  a  German  sailor,  the  liver 
was  small  and  yellow.  The  last  two  days 
before  death  wets  passed  in  delirium,  ter* 
minating  in  coma,  dilated  pupib  and  sler- 
tor.  In  the  brain  bloody  parts  were  **soma* 
what  more  numerous  than  usuaL"  There 
was  about  half  a  drachm  or  less  of  senua  ia 
the  left  lateral  ventricle,  less  in  tlie  rights 
none  at  the  base  of  the  bnin,  ''which  appear* 
ed  somewhat  vascular."  The  dura  maler 
was**rather  more  vascular  than  natnral,'^ 
"the  other  membranes  dry  and  glistening.'* 
In  the  second  case,  Agnes  Anderson,  the 
liver  was  small,  soft,  and  brownish  ydlow. 
She  was  observed  to  stagger  in  walking 
and  become  rather  drowsy  and  inooherent 
though  not  complaining  of  head-ache*  She 
become  deeply  jaundiced,  perfectly  coma- 
tose with stretorotts  respiration  and  spas»s« 
The  brain  when  sliced  appeared  quite  heaU 
thy,  with  the  exception  of  the  dioroid 
plexns,  **  whidi  was  of  a  dark  red  color, 
and  a  vein  distended  with  blood  was  seen 
running  along  each  of  its  portions  situate 
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in  tbe  lateral  ventncUs."  Tbeie  was  no 
*'  affutton"  under  the  aiachnoid  or  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  and  "  bat  a  small  quan- 
titj  of  yellowish  serum  was  contained  in 
the  yentiicles." 

In  the  third  case,  Sanh  — — » the  vessels, 
minuses,  substance  of  the  biain,  and  dura 
mater  were  remarkabl/  oongested;  the  ven- 
tricles  '*  unnaturaUy  dxf*  and  about  the 
normal  quantity  of  serum  (quite,  yellow) 
under  the  aiachnoid  between  the  convolu- 
tions.    The  liver  was  small  soft,  flaccid 


lestlessness,  dilated  pupils,  screaming  and 
convulsions,  stupor  and  death,  the  liver 
was  of  natural  siie,  yellow  and  Boft.  In 
the  head  ''  Pacchionian  glands  pieternatu- 
rally  vascular;  venous turgescence  general- 
ly over  the  sur&ce  of  the  brain,  with  in- 
creased vascularity  of  the  middle,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  left  anterior  lobes.  Sub- 
stance of  the  brain  much  more  vascular  than 
usual;  great  vascularity  of  the  choroid 
plexus ;  none  of  tbe  pptic  thalami  or  cor- 
pora pyro  midalia.    The  entire  surface  of 


and  nK>ttled  of  a  yellow  and  dark'-red  ap- 1  the  base  of  the  brain  highly  vascular,  par- 


peajcanoe. 

In  the  fourth  case  a  Cterman  girl,  at.  18, 
there  was  violent  delirium  and  restlessness, 
ending  in  coma  and  dilated  pupils.  The 
liver  was  *'uiiU8aally  smair  and  yellow. 
Tbe  cavities  contained  an  unusually  small 
quantity  of  serum  and  that  was  not  tinged 
with  bile,  (which  proves  that  then  was  no 
elftision  since  the  jauodke.)  **The  quanti- 
ty of  serum  throughout  the  whole  brain  was 
decidedly  deficient."  No  vascularity  of  tbe 
bmin  or  membianes  is  mentioned,  and  no 
structural  lesion  existed  either  in  this  or  the 
preceding  oases.    For  tbe  dryness  of  this 


bmin  I  would  suspect  that  some  vascularity  <tnd  not  merely  retained.    Faihologists  be- 


most  have  existed  and  been  overioobed. 

Itt  the  fifth  case,  (Abdul,  a  Laacar,)  the 
liver  was  large,  soft  and  flabby,  (4  lbs.  4 
OB.)  He  was  in  a  partial  stupor  with  con- 
tacted pupils,  but  this  was  owing  toopium, 
and  accordingly  nothing  morbid  was  no- 
tided  in  the  brain  but  the  jaundiced  ap- 
peaianoe.  Hits  was  evidently  a  dtfl^rent 
ease  horn  the  others.  Br.  Abererombie 
lelatai  a  case  of  black  softesiag  and  atro- 
phy of  the  liver  with  jaundlos  and  vomit- 
ing, but  no  cephalic  symptoms. 

Dr.  Griflhi  relates  ibmr  cases  of  jaundice 
whh  vomiting,  ninning  rapidly  into  coma 
and  death,  except  in  one  that  was  relieved 
by  purging,  wfaioh  aie  probably  similar  to 
tlioae  above.  Dr.  Hanlon  seiates  a  case  of 
jauttdkt  with  vomiting,  eoma,  leetlessness, 
semaming  and  oonvnhnons,  terminating  in 
death.    None  of  these  five  cases  were  ex- 


ticularly  at  tbe  crura  cerebri,  pons  wurolU, 
and  iMdMiUa  Mangata.  No  fluid  found  in 
the  ventricles." 

It  would  appear  that  in  this  case  the  mo- 
tor tract  was  compaxatiTely  bloodless,  and 
composed  by  the  surrounding  congestion-* 
the  proper  condition  for  the  production  of 
convulsions. 

J>t.  Budd  remarks  of  the  foregoing  cases 
generally,  that  the  liver  was  diminished  in 
sise,  whereas  in  jaundice  it  is  generally  in- 
creased. Tbe  vomiting,  delirium,  coma, 
and  convulsions  he  considers  almost  a  sure 
indication  that  tbe  secretion  is  suppressed. 


In  the  eleventh  case,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  jaun- 
diced, with  headaehe,  iittoknnee  of  lig:ht. 


lieve  that  biltaiy  matter  which  has  not 
been  removed  from  the  blood-vessels  is 
much  moro  injurious  than  that  which  has 
been  secietod,  and  afiects  the  liver  more  se- 
riously. Coma  he  concludes  may  be  ire* 
quently  averted  by  active  purging. 

If  then,  we  conclude  that  biliary  matter 
floating  crude  in  the  blood  is  the  source  of 
formidable  cephalic  symptoms,  and  that  a 
suppression  of  biliary  secretion  accompani* 
ed  by  an  atrophied  or  anemic  state  of  the 
liver  is  most  formidable  to  the  brain.  Let 
us  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  anemic 
state  of  the  liver,  to  which  those  of  course 
liie  most  liable,  who  have  naturally  small 
inactive  livers.  Reverting  to  general  prin- 
ciples, we  find  that  anemia  of  the  liver  may 
be  produced  by  strict  temperance,  fruit 
diet,*  and  over  active  habits,  giving  the 
heart  and  lungs  a  preponderance  over  the 
liver,  and  witbdjrawiog  its  blood  too  rapid'- 

*  Qnpn  an  oon«id«nd  b«nafici»l  in  hepatic  diiordan 
Id  Fraaee,  and  fhilt  is  oft«n  in  UiU  country  a  eauc  of 
4rMalfiy  MtowfBff  b^patfo  iaMtivUy. 
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ly:  in  those  cases,  however,  the  patient 
does  not  become  jaundiced  for  the  lungs 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  liver, 
bat  when  with  such  habits,  intense  and 
painful  emotion  suddenly  reduces  the  play 
of  the  lunp,  jaundice  may  come  on. 

Dr.  Budd  remarks,  "  It  would  seem  that 
this  suspension  of  the  secretory  process  and 
disorganization  of  the  liver  may  xesult  from 
Tpowetful  and  dtpnasing  tiMtioHB;  but  that 
it  is  far  more  frequently  produced  by  some 
poison,  introduced  from  without,  or  gener- 
ated in  the  body,  by  fiiulty  assimilatiou  or 
digestion."     Again,  '*so  many  instances 
have  been  recorded,  in  which  jaundice  im- 
mediately followed  a  sudden  alarm  or  shock, 
or  other  strong  and  depressing  mental  emo- 
tion, that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  in- 
fluence of  such  emotions  in  producing  it. 
Dr.  Watson  in  his  admirable  lectures  after 
relating  some  striking  instances  of  this  se- 
quence of  events,  observes,  "  there  are  scores 
of  instances  to  the  same  effect;  and  this  is 
observable  of  such  cases,  that  they  are  of- 
ten fatal  with  head  symptoms;  convul- 
sions, delirium  or  coma  supervening  upon 
the  jaundice."    MorgjAgni  in  his  thirty-sev- 
enth epistle  has  related  several  cases  in 
which  jaundice,  soon  followed  by  delirium, 
and  fatal  coma  came  on  after  mental  dis- 
tress or  fright." 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  jaundice  produ- 
ced by  mental  distress,  no  serious  effects 
are  produced  on  the  brain. 

Let  us  next  enquire  what  state  of  mind 
or  in  other  words  whiCt  cerebral  organs  may 
be  concerned  in  the  suppression  of  bile  in 
either  case,  whether  the  liver  be  congested 
or  atrophied.  It  is  not  true  as  a  general 
rule  that  depressing  emotions  diminish  the 
flow  of  bile.  On  the  contrary,  diarilioea 
and  cholera  very  commonly  result  from  ex- 
cited fear  when  such  diseases  are  prevalent, 
and  fright  alone  will  cause  an  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  and  an  attack  of  diarrhoea. 
Annoyance  and  fretful  irritation  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  flow  of 
bile — an  exhibition  of  temper  is  spoken  of 
as  a  discharge  of  bile. 


cases  in  which  the  depressing  emotion  pro« 
duces  jaundice,  there  is  a  severe  ex^cise  of 
our  fortitude.  The  individual  is  struggling 
against  trouble  or  grief,  and  concentrates 
all  his  mental  energies  to  resist  the  depres- 
sion. In  such  cases  then,  the  region  of  for- 
titude In  the  brein  is  in  extreme  prepond- 
erance, and  this  paralyzes  he^^tic  action  ju0t 
as  intense  mental  application  ivhich  de- 
pends upon  a  neighboring  organ  tends  to 
paralyse  the  action  of  both  liver  and  stom- 
ach by  direct  antagonism. 

2.  WUh  the  base  of  Umgue  and  faueeSf 
the  liver  maintains  a  direct  sympathy.— 
This  is  the  region  of  nausea  as  we  discover, 
when  we  insert  a  finger  or  spoon  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  throat,  and  nausea  is  asso- 
ciated with  biliary  secretion.  It  is  a  cor- 
responding iact  too,  that  biliary  matter 
leaves  an  impression  at  the  fauces  and  baae 
of  the  tongue  when  tested,  and  that  the 
foul,  furred  condition  of  this  part  of  the 
tongue  indicates  the  condition  of  the  Htct 
and  lower  bowels. 

COHCLUDSD  VX  OUH  SBXT. 
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NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  MOVEMENT- 

For  a  long  time  we  have  felt  the  nBoe»- 
sity  of  cooperation  and  vigorous  unitary 
labor  among  Eclectic  Medical  Seformars. 
We  have  addressed  the  public  throi«gh  the 
Journal,  and  our  lectures  at  the  Institate, 
have  developed  our  views  in  detail.  The 
suggestions  which  we  have  made,  have  ai 
last  led  to  corresponding  action,  and  a  so- 
ciety has  been  org^niied^  which,  if  riglitly 
sustained  by  those  whose  interests  are  in- 
volved, will  prove  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant orgpinizations  ever  instituted,  secoad 
only  to  the  Institute  itself,  in  its  benefi- 
cial influence  upon  Eclecticism. 

The  society  to  which  we  allude,  is  the 
'*  Central  Eclectic  Medical  and  SUtistioal 
Society,"  the  constitution  of  whidi  is  here- 
with published.  To  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter and  importance  of  thia  movement,  let 
us  conmder  the  diffioilties  and  embarrass- 
ments in  the  way  of  medical  reform,  and 
the  most  efficient  means  by  which  they  may 


be  overcome. 
We  may  observe  however,  that  in  all  I     The  fimt  and  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
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ly  of  the  progress  o1  an  £cle(; tic  physician, 
is  the  fact  that  the  public  generally,  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  and  the 
merits  of  the  American  Eclectic  System. 
If  its  reputation  were  everywhere  estab- 
lished, or  in  other  words,  if  its  true  char- 
acter were  knowd,  every  graduate  of  the 
Institute  would  meet  with  a  welcome  re- 
ception, and  be  at  once  established  in  a 
successful  practice,  overriding  all  compe- 
tition. But  while  the  public  mind  is  so 
much  in  the  dark  upon  this  subject — ^while 
the  name  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Insti- 
late  are  in  many  regions  entirely  unknown 
and  often  grossly  misrepresented  by  medi- 
cbI  opponents,  the  Eclectic  physician  who 
is  striving  for  a  place  in  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  finds  himself  often  surrounded 
by  obstacles,  which  nothing  but  the  most 
QBtiring  energy,  and  the  most  convincing 
demonstrations  can  overcome;  and  even 
then,  the  prejudices  with  which  he  con- 
tends are  not  entirely  vanquished,  but  have 
safib:ient  strength,  to  deprive  him  of  more 
than  half  the  credit  which  is  justly  due. 

The  maintenance  of  a  Medical  College 
of  a  high  reputation,  and  great  numerical 
success,  will  do  much  to  overcome  these 
difficulties,  as  the  diploma  of  such  a  Col- 
lege may  ^ve  its  bearer,  a  very  respectable 
professional  standing,  But  this  respecta- 
bility, though  an  important  advantage, 
does  not  give  him  a  hold  upon  the  afl*ec- 
tions  and  coofidence  of  the  community, 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  practice,  un- 
less the  merits  of  his  method  of  practice 
are  understood.  Hence,  there  is  nothing 
so  urgently  needed  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  system  of  medical  propag^dism,  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  reach  the 
minds  of  the  entire  community,  and  con- 
vince them  of  the  scientific  superiority  of 
our  sjstem  of  practice.  Upon  this  convic- 
tion in  the  public  mind,  the  Eclectic  pmc- 
titioners  of  America  depend  for  their  very 
existence.  To  extend  and  strengthea.this 
conviction,  should  be  their  leading  object, 
for  which  no  sacrifice  should  be  considered 
too  great,  and  to  which,  all  expense  and  la- 
bor given  will  be  amply  repaid. 

How  is  this  important  object  accom- 


plished at  present  ?  Almost  solely  by  the 
individual  labor  of  practicing  physicians. 
The  Eclectic  Journal,  is  a  publication  for 
the  profession,  not  expected  to  obtain  a 
popular  circulation,  and  we  have  had  no 
publication  of  the  character  necessary  for 
popular  propagandism.  How  tedious  a 
labor  must  It  be  tor  the  solitary  physician, 
surrounded  by  a  skeptical  public,  and  jeal- 
ous rivals,  to  impress  the  public  mind  with 
the  superiority  of  bis  system  of  practice, 
when  he  is  recognized  as  the  interested  par- 
ty, and  his  statements  therefore  received 
with  suspicion,  as  well  as  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  others,  who  have  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
community.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  first  dictation  of  common  sense,  to  an 
enterprising  mind,  would  have  been  to  ad- 
dress the  public  mind  efficiently,  by  means 
of  publications,  lectures,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
books,  etc.,  until  it  was  satisfactorily  en- 
lightened upon  this  subject.  If  Eclectic 
Beformers  had  from  the  first  pursued  this 
coune,  the  cause  would  have  been  far  more 
advanced  at  the  present  time — would  have 
been  more  firmly  established  in  the  public 
mind,  throughout  a  much  larger  extent  of 
country — its  principles  would  have  been 
embraced  by  a  much  greater  number  of 
practitioners — its  institutions  might  have 
been  more  prosperous,  and  it  would  have 
presented  altogether,  a  much  more  impos- 
ing front  before  ihd  public. 

Why  have  not  these  obvious  measures 
been  accomplished?  Partly,  we  believed 
because  the  movement  of  medical  reform, 
has  been  of  rether  a  democratic  character, 
arising  from  the  masses  of  the  profession, 
mther  than  its  leaden,  and  hence,  has  not 
been  conducted  by  efficient  and  recognised 
leaders,  or  indeed  has  scarcely  had  any  lead- 
ers, each  man  being  too  much  engaged  in 
his  own  pursuits,  and  no  one  in  a  position 
to  give  all  his  time  efficiently  to  managing 
and  propelling  a  revolutionary  movement ; 
but  mainly  because  we  have  not  yet  got  be- 
yond the  arbtocratic  and  contracted  pdicy 
of  the  old  scho(^  profession,  which  scorn- 
ed an  appeal  to  the  public,  and  legudad 
medical  tracts  fiir  popular  distribution*  as 
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a  great  yiolatioa  of  professional  dignity,  and 
medical  ethics.  Such  ideas  are,  or  should 
be  hj  this  tine,  obsolete  among  medical  re- 
formere;  and  it  is  time  that  we  diould 
bestir  ourselTes,  to  take  possession  of  the 
popular  mind,  by  means  of  that  honorable 
instrument,  the  press,  which  our  opponents 
have  haughtily  scorned  to  use. 

We  hare  an  immense  advantage  over  our 
opponents,  in  the  fact,  that  our  medical 
c^ed  does  not  require  us  to  abstain  from 
scientific  snd  literary  appeals  to  the  popular 
mind;  and  it  must  be  coniessed  that  we 
have  been  guilty  of  great  neglect  and  OTer- 
mg)it  heretofore,  in  not  making  use  of  that 
advantage.  Let  hunkerism  fold  its  arms, 
and  fall  back  upoa  its  antique  dignity, — 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  using 
all  honorable  means,  in  addressing  and  en- 
lightening the  public  mind.  If  it  is  import- 
ant to  address  the  public  mind,  and  circu- 
late far  and  wide  that  information  which  is 
so  much  needed,  it  is  equally  important 
that  Uie  documents  prepared,  for  popular 
distribution,  should  be  of  a  judicious  charac- 
ter, presenting  in  a  brief  and  lucid  manner, 
the  characteristics  of  medical  reform,  and 
miiht  same  time,  not  disturbing  unneoes- 
sarUy,  the  prejudices  of  society,  or  eiciting 
too  much  of  an  angry  and  controversial 
spirit,  by  denouncing  allopathic  errors. — 
The  prepamtion  of  such  documents,  should 
be  conducted  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
discretion,  and  when  rightly  prepared,  they 
should  be  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  reach 
and  impress  the  public  mind,  wherever  ibe 
Eclectic  pmctiee  goes. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  profession  at 
large,  should  be  aroused  as  to  Uie  import- 
ance  of  circulating  such  documents.  It  is 
not  ato  affair  of  patriotism,  like  contribu- 
tions to  the  Washington  Monument,  or  to 
0ome  society  for  the  promotion  of  learning, 
but  a  plain  and  important  business,  mat- 
ter, in  which  every  one  has  a  deep  interest 
at  stake  on  his  own  account.  If  every  Bc- 
lecUc  physician  in  the  country  would  spend 
at  least  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  in  purcha- 
fliag  and  eirculating  medical  tracts  and 
pamphlets  of  the  proper  clMiracter,  that  ex 


outlay  of  money  that  he  could  make.  It  is 
remarkable  that  physicians  should  be  so 
'a|Hithe<ic  upon  this  subject,  while  popular 
nostrum  venders,  will  without  hesitation, 
spend  one  thousand  per  annum  in  adverti- 
sing their  medicines,  and  find  themaelTes 
vrell  repaid  by  the  circulation  of  their  com«- 
pounds  throug)b  the  community,  with  a 
success  &r  beyond  their  intrinsic  merits, 
due  entirely  to  their  inoessant  appeals  to 
the  public  It  is  remarkable  that  Eclectic 
physicians,  with  ample  resources  and  solid 
merits,  should  contentedly  remain  compar- 
atively unknown,  and  unappceciated  by  the 
public,  sometimes  not  even  spending  95 
per  annum  to  enlighten  their  patrons  and 
the  public,  with  reference  to  their  merits. 
What  makes  it  still  more  remarkable,  that 
Uiis  powerful  engine  should  be  neglected, 
and  left  to  the  management  of  quacks,  for 
mercenary  purposes,  is  the  fact,  that  if  Ec- 
lectic physicians  act  upon  these  suggestions, 
they  have  the  field  aimostentirely  to  them- 
selves, free  firom  competition,  since  die 
other  class  of  the  profession,  not  only  care- 
fully abstain  from  the  class  of  publications 
referred  to,  but  hold  it  as  an  essential  por- 
tion of  their  ethics  and  policy,  to  avoid  the 
use  of  such  means.  We  therefore,  invite 
our  readers  to  reflect  upon  the  proposition 
which  expresses  our  deliberate  opinion. 
that  every  Eclectic  physicianln  the  United 
States,  will  find  it  to  his  interest,  to  ex* 
pend  at  least  fifty  dollars,  per  annum,  in 
the  circulation  of  appropriate  medical  doc- 
uments. If  by  such  means,  one  can  build 
up  a  moderate  and  barely  living  practice, 
into  a  practice  of  two  or  three  tJiousand 
dollars  per  annum,  the  outlay  will  be  a  ve- 
ry small  per  oentage  upon  te  profit.  The 
mere  distribution  of  fifty  dollars  worth  of 
documents,  upon  the  first  lo<»tion  of  a 
young  physician,  would,  in  a  short  »time, 
biing  him  a  very  con^derable  amount  of 
practice,  which  be  would  probably  retain 
through  receding  years,  during  every  year, 
a  rich  harvest  firom  his  first  outlay.  By  this 
method,  he  would  leadi  the  most  intelli- 
gent minds  of  the  community,  and  secum 
as  friends  and  patrons,  individuals  who 


penditure  would  prove  the  most  profitable  might  otherwise  have  been  misled  by  his 
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opponents,  and   converfed  into  enemies. 

In  addition  to  this  propBg0ndisni  by  the 
press,  we  need  a  system  of  organized  coop- 
nation,  among  Eclectic  physicians  through- 
out the  United  States,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  aid,  intelligence,  and  friend- 
ship, but  mainly  for  collecting  those  decis- 
sire  facts,  by  which  convincing  demonstra- 
tions of  the  superiority  of  the  Eclectic  sys- 
tem are  to  be  made  impressive  upon  the 
public  mind. 

Why  Is  it,  that  the  public  do  not  at  once 
lay  aside  the  pernicious  errors  of  the  old 
school  system,  when  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  rational  practice?    Simply  for 
the  reason  that,  the  requidte  statistics,  and 
well  authenticated  facts  have  not  yet  been 
kid  before  them.    The  contrast  between 
the  two  systems  of  practice,  is  so  extreme, 
as  to  be  almost  incredible,  to  those  who 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter; 
hence,  the  most  indisputable  evidence  is 
necessary;  yet,  such  evidence  has  never 
been  kid  before  the  public,  except  in  one 
instaooe— the  treatment  of  Cholera  in  Cin- 
cinnati.   The  signal  contrast  presented  du- 
ring that  terrible  epidemic,  in  the  records 
of  practice,  produced  an  immense  effect  up- 
the  public  mind,  in  behalf  of  our  cause. 
But  a  solitary  ftc-t  of  that  kind,  does  not 
cover  the  whole  ground.    We  need  to  es- 
tablish distinctly,  and  impress  upon  the 
public  mind  by  careful  and  unquestionable 
statistics,'^  the  hd  that  the  mortality  at- 
tendant upon  the  Edectic  practice,  is  less 
than  one  half  the  mortality  attendant  upon 
the  old  school  practice,  and  consequently 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  new  system,  is  a 
blessing  to  every  neighborhood  into  which 
it  k  introduced, — that  it  increases  the  av- 
erage duration  of  life,  and  constitutes  an 
immense  addition  to  the  national  health 
and  happiness.    By  systematic  cooperativ«! 
efforts,  such  statistics  can  be  obtained ;  and 
such  records  can  be  made,  as  will  not  only 
convince  the  public  mind  of  America,  and 
modify  the  course  of  the  profession,  but 
will  even  be  felt  in  Europe,  and  recognized 
as  a  demonstration,  of  another  triumph  of 
the  American  mind. 


cessary  that  each  phygickn  should  keep  a 
faithful  record  of  his  practice,  and  send  ev- 
ery year  to  the  officers  of  the  Central  Soci- 
ety, a  certified  statement  in  regular  form, 
showing  the  results  of  his  practice — which 
sUtement,  when  arranged  for  publication, 
will,  in  a  few  years,  constitute  a  mass  of 
documentary 'evidence,  of  overwhelming 
force.  In  a  lew  years  we  might  thus  accu- 
mulate accurate  statistics  of  the  Eclectic 
pmctioe,  in  half  a  million  of  cases— a  re- 
cord sufficiently  extensive,  to  carry  inesist- 
able  weight  in  the  minds  honestly  enquir- 
ing for  truth.  Our  principal  difficulty  will 
be  to  procure  the  records  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  old  school  practice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  and  contrast;  for  ex- 
cepting from  hospitals  and  public  institu- 
tions, required  by  law  to  make  regular  re- 
ports, it  k  difficult  to  procure  statktics  of 
old  school  practice ;  and  there  is  great  aver- 
sion in  the  profession  to  make  such  records 
which  shows  how  unsatk&ctory  are  the 
facts  they  reveal. 

A  central  society,  accumukting  and  ar- 
ranging such  statistics,  would  be  able  to 
lay  them  before  the  public,  in  a  very  effi- 
cient manner,  and  to  secure  their  extensive 
circuktion.  Having  then  placed  Eclecti- 
cism in  a  lofty  and  impregnable  position, 
and  by  means  of  popukr  publications 
reached  and  revolutionized  the  popular 
mind,  there  are  some  additional  duties  for 
such  a  society  to  perform. 

One  of  the  most  important  is,  the  estab- 
Ikhment  of  cooperative  relations  among 
the  members,  and  the  diffusion  of  private 
and  practical  information  among  them. — 
It  is  therefore,  proposed  that,  each  member 
shall  make  an  annual  report  of  his  success 
in  practice,  of  the  condition  of  Eclecticism 
in  hk  vicinity,  of  the  Itate  of  public  opin- 
ion and  general  progress  of  the  cause,  the 
demand  for  Eclectic  practitioners,  and  the 
inducements  opened  for  physickns  to  lo- 
cate in  partteukr  regions.  Each  report  of 
this  cfaancter.  which  shook!  be  written  as 
a  private  and  confidential  communication 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  alone,  should 
be  regirded  by  all,  as  strictly  a  private  let- 


To  accomplish  these  pvrposea,  it  k  ne-lleT;  and  it  should  never  be  pubtished  under 
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any  circumstances;  but  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  copies  should  be  printed,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  members  of  the  society  alone 

As  the  members  of  the  society  would  be 
scattered  orer  a  very  extensiTe  region,  these 
reports  would  give  a  periscopic  view  of  the 
state  of  the  profession  almost  eyery  where, 
and  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  a 
young  physician  in  search  q£  a  location,  or 
to  an  established  practitioner,  who  wished 
to  change  his  residence  or  to  sell  out  his 
practice.  If,  for  example,  the  society  con- 
tained five  hundred  members,  each  member 
of  the  society,  would  have  the  benefitof  five 
hundred  confidental  letters,  from  physicians 
throughout  the  country,  informing  him 
where  was  the  best  field  for  pmctice,  where 
the  public  were  anxious  for  his  services,  or 
where  an  established  physician  wished  to 
obtain  a  partner,  or  to  abandon  the  field  to 
a  well  qualified  successor. 

By  membership  in  such  a  society,  each 
would  have,  not  only  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness, that  he  was  contributing  to  es- 
tablish rational  reformed  medicine  in  an 
impregnable  position,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  but  would  be  enabled  by  the  pub- 
lications of  the  society,  to,make  a  powerful 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  in  his 
own  Ticinity,  for  his  personal  benefit,  to 
procure  assistance  and  cooperation  if  neces- 
sary in  his  own  region,  and  to  find  the  best 
sphere,  for  his  own  labor,  whenever  a  change 
of  climate  or  location  become  necessary, 
without  the  delay  and  expense  of  traveling 
in  person  throughout  the  country. 

Such  are  the  views  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly presented  in  public  addresses  ; — 
and  in  accordance  with  these  views,  a  so- 
ciety has  been  organized  among  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  At 
the  close  of  the  Winter  session  of  '52-53,  a 
similar  Society  was  proposed  by  members 
of  the  class,  and  some  steps  were  taken  to 
o^nize  it  for  operation;  but,  owing  to 
the  very  late  hour  of  the  session  at  which  it 
was  introduced,  and  other  causes  of  delay, 
it  was  postponed  as  impracticable  at  that 
time.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  '53-54, 
the  subject  was  again  taken  up  by  the 
class,  and  a  society  organized;  bat  as  the 


meeting  for  organisation  was  held  on  near- 
ly the  last  day  of  the  session,  no  subse- 
quent meeting  was  held,  and  no  other  steps 
taken,  but  the  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
and  the  appointment  of  officcrs,-^future 
operations  being  left  in  the  care  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  The  constitution  was 
signed  by  a  majority  of  (hose  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  the  society  now  only  awaits 
the  addition  of  a  sufiicient  number  of  mem- 
bers to  render  it  an  efficient  organization. 
We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  caU  upon 
every  physician,  who  approves  the  objects 
of  the  society,  who  wishes  to  be  recognis- 
ed as  an  active  friend  of  medical  reform, 
and  who  desires  to  circulate  the  proper 
documents  among  the  people,  to  send  in 
at  once,  his  subscription  as  a  member  of  the 
Society,  accompanied  by  the  fee  of  mem- 
bership, — and  to  proceed  at  once  to  keep  a 
record  of  his  practice,  with  a  view  of  report- 
ing its  results. 

The  remittance  should  be  made  to  Dr. 
J.  King.  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  though 
if  made  to  the  editors  of  the  Journal,  or  to 
any  member  of  the  society >  it  will  be  at* 
tended  to,  and  the  subscriber  will  be  enti- 
tled to  a  copy  of  the  confidential  private 
report  and  to  whatever  documents  the 
funds  of  the  society  may  enable  it  to  print 
for  gratuitous  distribution  among  its  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  to  procure  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  same,  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which 
they  can  be  furished.  The  saving  in  ex- 
pense in  procuring  superior  documents  for 
distribution,  such  as  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  would  more  than  pay  the  small 
amount  of  the  annual  subscription. 

In  remitting  the  subscription  fee  of  the 
society  it  would  be  well  for  members  to 
signify  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  which 
they  would  be  veiling  to  appropriate  iit 
addition  to  the  purchase  of  documents  for 
distribution.  ' 

CEHTKAL^EctBCTIC   MSDICAL    AND    STATIS- 
TICAL SOCIBTT* 
CnrciirirATi,  Feb.  23,  1853. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  class  in  the  hall 
of  the  Institute,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  Preamble  and  Constitution  for  an  Edec 
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tk  CoJtegiato  Society  the  object  of  which  will 
be  foand  let  forth  in  the  Preamble  ancl  Cootti- 
tutioiL 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  instant,  pursuant 
to  adjournment^  the  committee  reported  the 
following: 

J^tport  •/  a  Cnmmiitu  appomttd  at  a  nmtmg 
luld  at  the  Ecleciic  Mtdiad  Intiituti,  CmdntuUx, 
Feb,  23,  1854,  to  draft  a  ComtihUion  for  a 
CoUegiaU  Soeitly, 

WhereaM  it  becomes  needful  to  form  societies 
upon  a  systematic  basis  in  order  to  promote 
eflectually  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  where- 
as  it  appears  at  the  prei ent  time  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  cocsolidate  the  interests  and  unite 
the  efforts  o£  Eclectic  reformers,  and  especially 
to  sustain  their  Collegiate  respectability,  there- 
fon,  we  the  undersigned  do  resolve  ourselves 
into  a  society,  adopting  the  following  Constitu- 
tion: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Jrt,  I.  That  this  Society  be  called,  "The 
Central  EclecUc  Medical  and  Statistical  Society. 

Jrt,  II.  The  objects  of  this  Spciety  shall  be 
to  promote  friendly  intercourse,  and  corre^wnd- 
ence  among  the  graduates  and  friends  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,— to 
■drance  the  interests  of  that  Institute,  aad  Col- 
lagiate  interests  generally— to  obtain  and  circu- 
lata  Medical  statistics— and  to  issue  poblica- 
taons  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  and 
universal  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Medical 
Reform. 

^rt.  in.  Every  person  who  is  a  Graduate  of 
the  Ecleciic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati, 
or  who  is  a  friend  thereof,  shall  be  eligible  to 
become  a  member  of  this  society. 

Jrt,  IV,  Every  member  shall  be  required  to 
pay  annually  three  dollars,  commencing  from 
JTanuary  1st,  1854,  and  send  in  a  statistical  report 
and  other  interring  matters  at  the  close  of 
every  year,  and  faling  to  do  this  for  two  succes- 
sive years,  &e  name  of  that  member  shall  be 
erased. 

•A*.  V.  Theofficera  of  this  society  shall  consist 
of  a  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Secre- 
tary,  and  a  Council  of  three,  who  shall  form  a 
quorum. 

'irt,  VL  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be 

elected  annuaHy  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  the 

members  of  the  society  shall  have  the  privilege 

of  voting  by  letter  or  vha  voce,  in  the  election 

<f  fheoiBcers. 
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^rt.  VI 1.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
shall  be  held  in  Cincinnati  every  year,  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  November  in  each  year. 

^rt,  VIII.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be 
amended  or  altered,  except  notice  of  the  amend- 
ment or  alteration  proposed,  be  given  at  the 
previous  annual  meeting,  and  the  members  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  thereon  either  by 
letter  or  vha  twee,  and  said  amendment  or  al- 
leration  sfasll  not  be  passed  except  by  a  major- 
ity  of  two-thirds  of  those  voting. 

^rt.  IX.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
empoweied  to  transact  all  the  necessary  busx- 
ness  of  this  society,  and  shall  present  a  report 
of  their  proceedings  at  each  annual  meeting. 

Signed  by  the  Committee. 

Jrt.  X.  The  code  of  By-Uws  of  this  Society 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  in 
accordance  with  the  principJe  and  objects  of 
this  Constitution,  and  shall  also  be  pi  esented 
>t  the  next  annual  meeUng  in  1854  for  iu  ap- 
proval 

E.  WOOLLEY, 
T.  L.  FAULKNER, 
W.  S.  LATTA. 
On  motion  every  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  taken  up  separately  and  adopted 
as  now  amended. 

On  motion  the  foUowing  persons  signed 
■the  ConsUtution  and  the  society  was 
formed. 

J.  R.  BucBAVAir, 
R.  S.  Nswrav, 
Wm.  Sherwood, 
H.  H.  HuooiHs, 
W.  Beadle, 
Oeosoe  Root  Bebtok, 
John  French  Judge, 
H.  C.  Rice, 
T.  L.  Fai7Lkner, 
Edward  Woollet, 
James  W.  F.  Garish, 
August  J.  Emexs, 

N.  T.  ISORIOG, 

John  Connawat, 
Bernard  Stuvs, 
W.  S.  Latta, 
Elias  H.  Mebseobt, 
P.  T.  Gans, 
J.  W.  Young, 

B.  J.  COATES, 

L.  H.  Nrelt, 
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Andew  OvLLi?rr, 
u.  t.  sullivaw, 
Savitel  M.  Wobk, 
J.  F.  WuisT, 

J.  TURBEmrilTE, 

John  Cabmait, 
James  McFatbicr. 

H.  WOHLOEllUTH, 

Henbt  G.  Avebdick, 
H.  £.  Zimmebman, 
L.  VanBuskibk, 

A.  J.  R.  MUBPHET, 

Wm.  C.  Dial, 
J.  A.  Leepeb, 
Joseph  E.  Ruhl, 
D.  H.  Thomas, 
W.  B.  Sample, 
Joseph  Firebuoh, 

J.  £v£IBNaHAM> 

L.  W.  Bbown, 

Jambs  A.  Smith, 

J.  M.  Swift, 

Joseph  Qt,  Campbell, 

Enoch  Lagobb, 

J.  L.  Spbinooate, 

H.  R.  Potteb, 

0.  P.  Chubb. 

J.  W.  Jaj, 

T.  E.  St.  John, 
On  motion,  then  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  presented  bj  the  coiamittee  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  Committee  also  suggest  the  follow- 
ing; resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen 
be  appointed  as  officers  of  this  society: 

Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  President, 
R.  S.  Newton,  Vice  President, 
J.  Kino,  Treasurer, 
W.  Shebwood  Secretary, 

G.  W.  L.  BiGKLET,   ^ 

Z.  Fbeeman,  >  Council. 

J.  W.  HOTT.  3 

Resolved,  That  this  Constitution  and  res- 
olutions, and  the  names  of  the  members, 
be  published  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Jour- 
nal. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee issue  as  soon  as  possible  an  Address  or 
Circular  to  Eclectic  Medical  Reformers,  on 
behalf  of  this  Society. 
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Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  adTisabk  lo 
publish  immediately  a  Tract  on  the  subject 
of  Medical  Reform ;  that  said  Tract  be  No. 
1  of  a  series,  and  be  stereotyped,  and  that 
special  subscriptions  be  solicited  at  once 
to  enable  the  Committee  to  issue  it,  and  that 
each  subscriber  leoeiTe  the  amount  of  his 
subscription  in  said  publication. 

Signed  by  the  Committee, 

E.  WOOLLEY, 

T.  L.  Faulknes, 
W.  S.  Latta. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J. W.  Toung,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  la.,  a  member  of  the  society,  the 
Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  loatitute 
and  Board  of  Trustees  were  petitioned  to 
confer  upon  Dr.  J.  J.  Pebbt,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, la.,  the  honorary  degree  of  the  Insti- 
tute ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of 
(he  Faculty  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

After  which  the  Society  adjourned  sifu  die. 

W.  BEADLE,  PresH. 

BntvABD  Shtyb,  fiec'y. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

We  are  indebted  to  H.  W.  Derby  for 
a  catalogue  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
publications  of  lleaars.  Lee  and   Blea* 

chard,  of  Philadelphia,  all  of  which  he 
has  on  sale  at  145  Main  street,  Cin* 
cinnati. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs. 
Lindsay  and  Blackiston,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  copy  of  their  Literary  Register  contain* 
ing  a  list  of  Medical  works  recently 
published  by  them. 

Messrs.  S.  8.  &  W.  Wood,  have 
fnmiahed  us  with  a  very  extensive  cata« 
logae  of  both  new  and  standard  Medical 
works,  for  sale  at  their  extensive  estab* 
lishment  261,  Pearl  street.  New  York. 

We  desire  to  invite  tke  attention  of 
(he  profession  to  a  '^Manual  of  the  ac- 
tive principles  of  todegkiou8[and  foreign 
medical  plante,  as  prepared  at  the  Amer- 
can  Chemical  Institute,  New  York,  a 
copy  of  which  has  deen  forwarded  to  us 
by  B.  Keith  ^  Co.,  Proprietoia,  582 
Houston  street,  New  York.  A  copy 
will  doubtless  be  furnished  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  who  will  write  for 
I  it  to  the  above  addrese.  N. 
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NATURE  AND  TREATMBNT  OF  PUL- 
MONARY CONSUMPTION. 

BT  WM.  TELL  PABKBB,  M.  D. 

[We  have  much  pleuuie  in  laying  before 
OUT  mdeiB  tlie  following  admiiable  essay 
on  Consumption,  by  Dr.  Parkeb.  Dr.  P. 
is  one  of  the  early  ffAduates  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  and  with  his  fine  natu- 
ral abilities^  we  fear  he  has  but  little  ex- 
cuse to  o£fer  for  not  baring  been  more  ac- 
tire  heretofore  in  behalf  of  Eclecticism.-* 
We  hope  bis  present  effort  indicates  that 
he  will  not  be  backward  or  idle  hereafter, 
in  the  use  of  his  pen.  The  essay  of  Dr.  P. 
lelieres  us  from  a  duty,  which  we  have  of- 
ten felt  demanding  our  attention,  of  pre- 
paring for  the  J(oumal  an  essay  upon  this 
subject,  developing  the  views  which  we 
hare  inculcated  in  our  lectures  in  the  In- 
stitute. The  task  of  presenting  this  sub- 
ject, however,  has  been  so  well  performed 
by  Dr.  P.,  that  nearly  all  we  would  feel  it 
necessary  to  say,  has  been  clearly  develop- 
ed by  him,  and  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
to  make  any  additioa  at  present.  Dr.  P. 
lemarks  in  a  private  latter,  **l  am  aware 
that  nearly  M  the  facts  and  principles 
BMntioned  entered  into  your  course  of 
physiological  lectures,  when  I  attended 
your  instructions,"  and  we  allude  to  this 
matter  now,  because  upon  this  subject  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Eclectic  Med- 
cal  Institute,  has  presented  a  very  marked 
difference  from  that  of  other  medical 
schools;  and  as  this  constitutes  one  of  the 


important  points  of  superiority  of  the 
Eclectic  system,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinct- 
ly understood — especially  as  We  have  taken 
considerable  pains  in  elucida  ting-and  teach- 
ing this  more  rational  and  hopeful  view  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  phthisb 
pulmonalis. 

The  important  practical  suggestion  of 
Dr.  P.  as  to  the  use  of  ammoniaoal  inhala- 
tions we  adopt  without  hesitation.  *  We 
have  taught  the  importance  of  inhala- 
tions as  a  mode  of  applying  remedies  to 
the  lungs,  and  the  great  value  of  alkaliss 
as  tbftnatural  solvents  of  tubercle— the 
combination  of  these  two  ideas  by  dUuduu 
inhalalion,  is  self  evidently  an  important 
suggestion.  As  to  its  practical  results, 
Dr.  P.  speaks  encouragingly  of  a  few  cases 
and  states  in  tlie  case  of  the  late  Dr.  P.  C. 
Dolley  who  used  it  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  the  poet  mortem  examination 
* 'showed  not  a  partitle  of  solid  tubercle.'^ 
We  think  that  the  inhaling  apparatuspntto- 
duoed  by  Mr.  Lyman  and  Mr.  Whitney  of 
St.  Louis  which  has  valves  and  tubes  to 
regulate  the  inhalation  by  the  nostrils  will 
be  f&und  a  most  desimble  assistant  in  the 
ammoniacal  treatment.]  4v 

Of  all  chronic  diseases,  scrofula  is  the 
most  common  and  the  most  fatal. 

Tubercular  consumption  is  that  manifea* 
tation  of  scrofula  which  festens  upon  the 
lungi,  destroys  their  tissues,  and  sloialy 
but  almost  invariably^  destroys  the  life  of 
the  victim. 

The   relative   finquency  of  pnhaonarf 
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coosumption,  as  compared  with  other  die 
eases,  is  much  greater  in  some  countries 
than  in  others. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Williams,  of  London,  affirms 
that  among  the  Europeans  in  British  India, 
phthisis  does  not  cause  one  in  five  hundred 
deaths,  while  among  the  Maylays,  Caffres, 
and  Indians  it  causes  from  an  eighteenth 
to  a  seventeenth  of  the  mortality.  In  Lon- 
don nearly  one  third  of  the  deaths  are 
caused  hy  this  disease,  and  in  Paris  the 
proportion  is  not  much  less.  In  the  West 
Indies,  among  the  negro  troops,  it  consti- 
tutes one  half  of  a  large  mortality,  (see  Wil- 
liams and  Clymer  on  the  Respiratory  organs, 
page  275.) 

In  the  City  of  Boston,  during  the  year 
1852,  the  deaths  by  consumption  constitu- 
ted eighteen  per  cent.,  or  one  in  every  ^t^ 
and  a  half.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  largest 
proportion  hitherto  observed  in  the  United 
States;  but  there  are  few  places,  even  in  our 
&vored  country,  where  this  insidious  de- 
stroyer does  not  frequently  come  to  demand 
its  victims. 

When  w(!  add  to  the  bill  of  mortality, 
caused  by  consumption  of  the  lungs,  all 
the  deaths  resulting  from  other  A-ms  of 
scrofula,  as  tubercular  disease  of  the  brain 
in  children,  marasmus,  and  bowel  com- 
plaints, kept  up  by  tuberculous  deposits  in 
the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  peritoneum; 
besides  others  less  common,  we  shall  ob- 
tain a  result  truly  appalling.  This  view 
of  the  subject  is  still  more  startling,  when 
we  reflect,  that  scrofulous  diseases  are  on 
the  increases,  if  not  in  the  world  at  large, 
at  least  in  our  country  and  in  England. 
Sir  James  Clark  by  carefully  studying  the 
London  bills  of  mortality,  from  the  years 
1700,  to  1830,  finds  that  the  proportion  of 
deaths  irom  consumption  has  been  steadily 
increasing  during  that  whole  period. 

How  sad,  and  humiliating  is  the  re- 
flection, that  these  immense  armies  of  our 
fellow  creatures  go  down  to  the  grave  with 
scarcely  an  attempt  made  to  save  them, 
because  the  medical  world  has  decided  the 
disease  to  be  incurable. 

So  little  is  expected  in  the  way  of  cure, 
by  medical  authors,  that  few  of  them  ad- 


vise anything  more  than  palliative  treat" 
ment.  The  most  that  is  attempted  in  fully 
established  disease,  is  to  subdue  disagreea- 
ble symptoms,  render  the  patient  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  and  thus  *' smooth  his 
pathway  to  the  tomb." 

It  will  be  my  object  is  this  essay,  to  en- 
quire how  far  this  melancholy  opinion  is 
correct,  and  to  investigate  the  claims  of 
certain  means  of  cute  to  the  confidence  of 
the  profession  and  the  public. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  well  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  as  it  is  highly  import- 
ant to  distinguish  true  consumption  from 
those  less  dangerous  maladies,  whose  symp- 
toms often  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
genuine  disease.  Pneumonia,  pleurisy , 
and  bronchitis,  when  they  assume  a  chronic 
form,  are  frequently  mistaken  for  true  con- 
sumption, while  they  lack  its  essential 
nature. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  or  true  consumption, 
is  always  produced,  or  k^pt  up  by  the  de- 
posit of  tul)erculous  matter  in  the  lungs. 
It  is  an  error  to  call  any  case  of  lung  dis- 
ease pulmonary  consumptions  wheie  this 
deposit  docs  not  exist;  at  least  the  term 
will  be  used  in  this  sense  only  in  this  essay. 
The  nature  and  composition  of  tubercle 
has  been  carefully  studied,  and  described 
by  several  close  observers.  It  is  found  to 
consist  of  degenerated  fibrine  and  albumen » 
the  nutritive  materials  of  the  blood. 
•  Ck)agulable  lymph  consists  of  the  same 
material  in  a  living  healthy  state,  capable 
of  being  organized,  and  becoming  a  part  of 
the  living  body.  This  matter  more  or  less 
completely  dead  may  be  deposited,  in  almost 
any  tissue  as  tubercle,  where  it  may  remain 
unchanged,  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
yet  always  liable  to  soften  and  become 
changed  into  purulent  matter;  at  the  same 
time  causing  irritation,  ulceration,  and 
suppuration  in  the  tissues,  with  which  it 
lies  in  contact. 

Albumen,  fibrine,  lymph,  tubercle,  and 
pus  have  precisely  the  same  chemical  com- 
position, differing  from  each  other  in  me- 
chanical condition,  and  capacity  of  organ- 
ization rather  than  in  chemical  constitu- 
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tion.  (See  Williams  and  Clymer,  page  342. ) 

Tubercle  was  formerly  considered  as 
strictly  amorphoeos  matter,  with  no  traces 
of  organization.  It  was  consideied  by 
some  as  an  abnormal  secretion  from  the 
blood,  by  the  ihucous  membrane  of  the  air 
cells  and  smaller  bronchi,  on  by  theprarie- 
tes  of  the  dreolor  cells,  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lungs,  but  recent  microscopical  research- 
es have  shown  it  to  consist  of  molecules, 
granules  and  granulated  corpuscles  of  vari- 
ous sizes;  of  aggregated  grannies  without 
any  tunic,  and  and  of  collapsed  tunics  with- 
oat  any  granules.  With  these  are  mingled 
numerous  flakes  and  filaments,  no  doubt  the 
fragments  of  air  cells  and  blood  vessels. — 
(See  Berber's  General  Anatomy,  Gulliver's 
appendix,  page  87.) 

Dr.  M.  Troy,  of  North  Carolina,  advan- 
ces the  theory  that  tubercle  consists  of  the 
solid  matter,  of  the  cutaneous  transpiration, 
especially  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and 
this  doctrine  is  supposed  to  be  corrob- 
orated by  the  almost  universal  torpidity  of 
the  skin  in  scrofulous  persons;  but  the  facts 
above  stated,  respecting  tlie  integral  struc- 
tures of  tubercle,  seem  to  me  to  stand  di- 
rectly in  the  way  of  such  a  hypothesis. — 
They  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion, 
that  tuberculous  matter,  whatever  may  be 
its  form,  consists  of  degenerated  and  de- 
vitalized fibrine,  and  lymph-globules,  min- 
gled with  the  debris  of  those  tissues  among 
which  it  is  deposited  and  which  have  died 
in  consequence  of  its  presence. 

The  form,  consistence,  quality,  and  color 
of  these  tuberculous  deposits  vary  greatly, 
•nd  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into 
organized  indurations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
collections  of  true  pus  on  the  other. 

It  is  more  commonly  than  otherwise  ob- 
served in  roundish  detached  masses,  or  of 
a  cheesy  consistence,  and  yellowish  white 
color  situated  among  the  air  cells;  frequent 
1y  involving  the  parieties  of  several  cells 
and  their  blood  vessels  within  its  own 
structure.  Thefe  masses  are  by  no  means 
always  detached,  but  are  often  united  to- 
gether, so  that  frequently  a  considerable 
section  of  the  lung  will  be  occupied  by 
one  continuous  mass  of  tubercle,  which 


is  merely  traversed  by  strips  and  patches  of 
the  living  structure. 

We  have  besides  this  form  the  gray  mil- 
iary tubercle,  and  the  infiltrated  tubercle  of 
Laennec,  which  is  the  same  as  the  gray  he- 
patization of  Andral. 

The  accounts  of  different  observers  do 
not  very  well  coincide  as  to  the  order  and 
progress  of  the  changes  in  tubercle,  from 
its  first  separation  from  the  blood  to  its 
final  softening  and  expulsion  through  the 
bronchi.  Laejinec,  who  is  justly  celebra- 
ted as  the  discoverer  of  the  science  and  art 
of  physical  diagnosis  by  auscultation  and 
percussion,  teaches  that  tubercle  is  first  de- 
posited in  gray  semi-transparent,  albumin* 
ous  masses,  which  afterwards  become  yel- 
low tubercle  and  finally  begin  to  soften  at 
the  center. 

Canwell  thinks  tuberculous  matter  is 
generally  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  bronchial  tubes;  that  when 
the  tubes  becomes  filled,  it  becomes  solid, 
but  otherwise  there  will  r-^main  a  hollow 
in  the  centre  which  will  contain  more  fluid 
matter.  Tbisexplanation  may  be  occasion- 
sionally  the  true  one,  but  cannot  be  the  in* 
variable  mode  of  deposit,  because  we  find 
this  matter  some  times  infiltrated  through 
the  areolar  structure,  intimately  mixed 
with  all  the  tissues  of  the  lungs. 

To  me  it  seems  probable,  that  the  forma- 
tive material  of  the  blood,  from  a  peculiar 
taint  in  the  constitution,  becomes  either 
depraved  or  dead,  and  in  either  case  is  ex- 
uded from  the  capillary  blood  vessels  into 
any  of  the  tissues,  as  peculiar  circumstances 
may  determine.  If  the  globules  and  celle 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  but  little  de- 
generated, the  tuberculous  accretion  may 
be  solid,  albuminous  or  what  is  called 
crude,  approaching  in  texture  to  orgpinized 
lymph.  If  matter  is  more  degenerated,  or 
a>mpletely  dead,  it  is  deposited  de  novo, 
as  dirty,  opake,  yellow,  granular  or  amor- 
phous tubercle,  which  will  pass  into  soft- 
ening and  decay  more  speedily  than  the 
crude  varieties. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  lungs  are  found 
to  be  more  liable  to  be  infested  with  these 
accumulations,  than  the  middle  or  lower 
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parte,  although  no  part  can  be  said  to  be 
entirely  exempt. 

The  lang9  aie  by  no  means  the  only  seat 
of  these  deposits,  but  the  consequences  of 
their  presence  in  theie  oiigans  aie  more  lie- 
quently  fatal  than  those  arising  from  their 
distribution  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

No  tissue  of  the  human  body  is  secure 
from  the  inroads  of  scrofulous  disease, 
but  tubercles  are  perhaps  more  commonly 
found  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  Ijrmphatic  and 
mensenteric  glands,  than  in  any  other  loca- 
tions besides  the  lungp. 

The  small  glands  found  in  the  course  of 
the  lymphatic  or  absorbent  vessels  are  pe- 
culiarly  liable  to  scrofulous  degeneration. 
This  probably  results  from  the  attempts  of 
these  vessels  to  remove  the  morbid  deposit 
from  the  encumbered  textures  among  which 
they  ramify.  The  more  fluid  portions  of 
tubercle  are  frequently  in  this  way  carried 
off  by  the  absorbents,  and  a  concrete  mass 
is  left,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
earthy  and  saline  constituents  of  the  for- 
mer mass. 

Tuberculous  matter  floating  in  the  cur- 
rent of  these  delicate  channels,  is  very  like- 
ly to  become  entangled  in  the  conglobate 
glands,  in  which  the  lymphatic  tubes  pur- 
sue a  tortuous  and  convoluted  course. — 
When  a  speck  of  this  matter  becomes  fixed 
it  attracts  to  itself  other  particles  of  the 
same  kind,  and  thus  the  whole  gland  be- 
comes loaded  and  obstructed  with  the  for- 
eign matter. 

In  dissecting  a  subject  eminently  scrofu- 
lous, we  find  many  parts  of  the  body  stud- 
ded with  the^e  degenerate  glands,  from  the 
size  of  a  pin  head,  or  smaller,  to  that  of  a 
hazle-nut. 

As  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  full 
description  of  the  disease,  I  will  say  noth- 
ing of  its  symptoms,  course  of  progress, 
or  the  means  of  its  diagnosis.  Informa- 
tion on  these  points  is  so  common,  and  so 
explicit  in  standard  medical  woiks,  that  I 
shall  not  presume  to  throw  upon  them  any 
additional  light. 

The  means  of  distinguishing  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  from  other  similar  aflfections, 


labors  of  Laennec,  and  the  improvement 
since  made  on  his  observations;  yet  it  most 
be  acknowledged  that  in  actual  practice 
much  uncertainty  accompanies  many  cases, 
the  patient  finding  it  impossible  to  satisfy 
himself  respecting  his  real*  condition.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  had  his  lung^  examined 
by  ten  different  physicians,  who  have  given 
him  almost  as  many  different  opinions  le- 
specting  the  condition  of  his  lungs. 

I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  sdence 
of  physical  diagnosis,  which  althougli 
sometimes  carried  to  an  absurd  extreme,  is 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
medical  observation. 

Few  persons  acquire  the  necessary  skill  to 
decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  respect- 
ing pulmonary  disease,  or  to  discriminate 
between  difi^rent  but  similar  conditions. 
The  Bcienu  of  physical  diagnosis  is  acquired 
with  compamtive  facility,  but  the  art  bj 
which  it  is  applied  is  of  dijficult  pmctioe. 
When  we  consider  the  limited  amount  of 
instruction  and  number  of  opportunitieB 
for  observation  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
physicians,  it  is  not  strange  that  an  art  to 
say  the  least,  intricate,  should  be  practiced 
by  so  few  masters.  Besides  this,  not  every 
one  has  the  acuteness  of  hearing  neces- 
sary for  a  good  auscul tutor.  A  minor- 
ity only  of  persons  who  study  and  practice 
the  art  of  writing  short  hand,  can  acquire  the 
sary  dexterity  to  enable  them  to  report 
the  words  of  a  public  speaker.  So,  I  be- 
lieve a  minority  only  of  those  who  prac- 
tice auscultation  are  endowed  with  an  ear 
so  acute,  as  to  discriminate  pioperly  be- 
tween all  the  varied  and  confused  sounds 
of  a  diseased  thorax. 

This  want  of  skill,  among  professed  aus- 
cultators,  subtracts  much  from  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  their  art.  It  is  requisite 
that  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the  di- 
agnosis of  a  case,  before  that  diagnosis  can 
be  of  any  value  as  indicating  the  course 
of  treatment.  I  think  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vance from  the  present  state  of  afTaire,  if 
one  auscultator  in  a  hundred  could  always 
make  a  diagnosis  worthy  of  entire  confi* 
denc«. 


have   received  a  great  addition  from  the|    We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  curability 
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ef  this  disease;  and  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  shell  not  be  deterred  from  freely  ex- 
pressing mj  opinion  bj  Uie  fear  oi  being 
charged  with  quackery.  1  am  aware  that 
nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  the 
moat  ignorant  pretenders  to  medical  skill, 
to  assume  tliat  consumption  is  cumble, 
and  also  to  boast  of  the  numerous  cares  by 
themselves  performed,  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  sincere  enquirer  after  truth 
should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  driven  from 
the  track  of  investigation  by  the  impertin- 
eaoe  of  speculating  hucksters  who  may 
annoy  him  on  the  way. 

My  decided  belief  is,  that  pulmonary 
consumption  is  a  curable  disease.  Il  has 
no  essential  characteristics  which  render  it 
necessarily  fatal.  High  authorities  are  not 
wanting  who  coincide  in  this  opinion. — 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  perfect  recovery 
from  consumption,  but  the  renewal  oif  the 
tuberculous  deposit,  and  in  cases  where 
this  disposition  te  such  accumulations  has 
been  changed,  the  softened  matter  is  expec- 
torated, and  the  cavity  closes  as  any  other 
abscess  does. 

Speaking  of  these  vomica.  Dr.  Watson 
nys,  **Whea  they  occur  simply,  without 
other  tubercles,  or  cavities,  (which  thougb 
a  rare  thing,  does  sometimes  happen,)  and 
when  oecurring  thus  singly,  they  have  been 
emptied  of  the  tubercular  matter,  they 
may  gradually  contract  and  ultimately  be- 
come obliterated.  This  approach  of  their 
sides  leads  to  a  puckering  of  the  pleura  on 
the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  on  the  other 
liand  a  puckering  of  the  surface  indicates 
that  beneath  it  there  is  probably  a  collapsed 
vomica.  Its  inner  surface  becomes  conver- 
ted in  that  case,  into  a  substance  resem- 
bling cartilage  and  the  appearance  it  pre- 
aents  is  called  a  cicatrix,  and  really  it  de- 
serves that  name.  The  process  which 
has  gone  on,  is  a  process  of  natural  recov- 
ery, and  the  recovery  would  be  complete, 
if  no  fresh  deposit  of  tubercular  matter 
took  place."  (Watson's  Pnctioe,  Lec- 
ture LVl.) 

Prof.  Gerhatd,  after  describing  a  case,  in 
which  cavities  were  nearly  or  quite  obliter- 
ated, says,  *'You  see,  therefore,  that  it  is 


possible  to  cure  a  cavity  in  the  lungp,  how- 
ever unfrequent  may  be  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  result,  especially  in  phthisis,  where 
new  crops  of  tubercles  are  so  liable  to 
form.    (Clinical  Lectures  No.  xiii.) 

We  have  the  statement  of  Dr.  Giovanni. 
DeVittis,  that,  in  less  than  four  years  one 
hundred  and  seventy««ix  cases  of  phthisis 
vrere  discharged  from  the  hos|(^ital  perfectly 
curid^  (Williams  and  Clymer  on  sup. 
oigans  p.  387.)  But  it  is  needless  to  mul- 
tiply quotations  on  this  point,  as  they  are 
after  all  but  the  opinions  of  men.  I  have 
done  so  thus  &r.  only  in  order  to  ^ssipate 
that  conviction  of  necessary  &tality  which 
has  been,  and  is  now  so  nearly  universal. 

When  we  come  to  tnoe  consumption  or 
puhumary  9ercfida  to  its  starting  pmnt, 
we  shall  find  it  depends  upon  some  taint, 
or  vice  in  the  constitution  antecedent  to 
the  formation  of  tubercle.  This  hd  be- 
comes apparent  when  we  see  two  individu- 
als equally  exposed  to  the  same  morbific 
causes,  which  shall  operate  on  the  two  con- 
stitutions during  equal  spaces  of  time. 
One  of  the  individuals  thus  exposed  will 
continue  to  live  with  undisturbed  health 
while  the  other  will  become  affected  with 
tuberculous  matter,  and  finally  die  of  the 


Two  men  the  children  of  the  same 
parents,  may  eat  at  the  same  table,  sleep  in 
the  same  apartment,  work  at  the  same  shop, 
and  one  may  decline  and  die  of  consump- 
tion while  the  other  will  live  to  a  green  old 
age.  The  husband  is  frequently  caAled  to 
leave  the  wife,  or  the  wife  the  husband, 
and  perhaps  still  more  frequently,  the 
child  just  arrived  at  the  threshola  of  ma- 
turity is  taken  from  its  doating  parents. 

Tuberculosis  is  eminently  a  disease  of 
debility;  its  essential  element  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  vital  povrer,  the  energy  of  life, 
the  **w  medieatrix  natural  that  princi- 
ple in  the  animal  body,  which  watclies 
over  and  protects  every  organ,  so  far  as 
possible,  from  danger,  and  when  injury  has 
been  done,  so  far  as  possible,  repairs  the 
damage.  This  will  become  evident  by  ob- 
serving the  causes  which  create  and  foster 
the  scrofulous  diathesis.    These  are  known 
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to  be,  exposure  to  cold,  and  dampness  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  excessive  fatigoe, 
intemperance,  veneral  excesses,  sedentarj 
occupations,  bi«a thing  unwholesome  air, 
debilitating  diseases,  innutritious  diet  te. 
Many  persons  whose  health  had  previ- 
ously been  robust,  when  exposed  for  even 
a  short  time  to  such  influences,  speedily 
assume  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  shortly 
sink  under  the  fully  developed  disease. — 
Coster  confined  rabbits  in  cold  damp  situa- 
tions, and  gave  them  but  one  kind  of  food. 
They  speedily  became  tuberculous. 

Wiien  the  vital  stream  runs  low,  tlie  nu- 
trient element  in  the  blood  dies,  particle 
by  particle,  and  becomes  the  same  as  a  for- 
eign body.  These  efiete  particles  together 
with  those  partially  dead,  by  affinity  col- 
lect together,  as  they  ate  exuded  from  the 
blood  vessels,  and  become  tubercles  to  pur- 
sue the  course  already  described. 

In  those  constitutions  whose  tide  of  life 
runs  stiong  and  clear,  slight  derangements 
um  easily  rectified,  by  the  renovating  power 
already  mentioned.  If  in  such  persons 
tubercles  are  generated  by  the  operation  of 
transient  causes,  they  are  removed  either 
by  absorption  or  expectoration,  when  the 
depressing  causes  cease  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence, or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  system 
recovers  its  normal  tone. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  respecting 
the  essential  nature  of  phthisis  pulmonalis 
are  correct,  the  indications  of  cure  spon- 
taneously suggest  themselves.  They  can 
be  no  other  than  these,  first,  to  remove  the 
deposits  of  dead  matter  called  tubercles 
from  the  lungs,  either  through  the  air  pas- 
sages, or  by  the  absorbent  vessels.  Second, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  vital  forces  to 
such  a  point,  as  shall  be  incompatible  with 
this  tendency  to  dtath  in  the  Uood,  If 
these  indications  can  be  fulfilled  in  any 
case  by  medical  and  hygienic  means, 
phthisis  pulmonalis  must  in  that  case  be 
certainly  cured. 

Spontaneous,  and  accidental  cures  of 
consumption  are  not  very  uncommon  phe- 
nomena, and  yet  the  medical  profession 
have  as  yet  almost  entirely  failed  to  attain 
to  the  same  success    by  artificial  means 


however  carefully  directed.  1  think,  how- 
ever, that  a  rigid  application  of  the  inda<N 
tive  mode  of  in^^tigation  will  prove  as 
useful  here  as  in  other  branches  of  science. 
It  is  only  by  closely  observing  nature,  in 
her  operations,  in  the  cure  of  disease,  that 
we  can  hope  to  assist,  regulate  and  direct 
her  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  object. 

Taking  this  plan  of  investigation  as  oov 
guide,  let  us  observe  what  efforts  nature,  or 
the  powers  of  the  living  body  make  to  re- 
lieve the  loaded  lungs  of  their  burthen  of 
tubercles. 

These  masses  are  first  softened,  either  by 
the  eflfusion  of  fluid  around  them,  or  by 
their  passage  into  incipient  decay.  Ulcera- 
tion then  takes  place  in  the  septa  between 
them,  and  the  air  passages,  forming  chan- 
nels for  their  transit  into  those  passages, 
whence  they  are  expelled  by  expectoration. 
Much  of  the  matter  of  tubercle,  is  also 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  thrown 
into  the  tonent  of  the  circulation,  where 
we  lose  sight  of  its  distinct  existence.  It 
must  be  revivified,  and  appropriated  again 
to  purposes  of  nutrition,  or  eliminated  by 
some  of  the  numerous  emunctories  of  the 
system.  In  any  case  it  cannot  be  removed 
(except  in  certain  favorable  locations,} 
without  being  first  broken  down  and  ren- 
dered fluid  or  semi-fluid.  A  ffew  of  these 
masses  may,  by  means  of  extensive  ulcera- 
tions, be  tumbled  into  the  large  bronchial 
tubes,  and  expelled  in  a  solid  cheesy  form. 
Although  the  softening  and  expectoration 
of  tubercles  gives  rise  to  extensive  ulcera- 
tions in  the  pulmonary  structure,  and  con- 
sequently to  exhausting  suppuration,  it 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  effort  of  na- 
ture to  effect  a  cure  by  the  most  direct 
method. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute, 
whether  tubercles  usually  begin  the  soften- 
ing process  at  the  center  or  the  circumfer- 
ence. Laennec  thought  the  former  suppo- 
sition to  be  correct  in  all  cases,  because  it 
is  very  common  to  find  tubercles,  the  cen- 
ters of  which  are  semi-fluid  while  their 
peripheries  are  quite  solid.  But  this  fact 
is  explained  by  later  observers  in  two  ways* 
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Dr.  Canweil  sapponss  tubeides  ftie  usually 
deposited  on  the  mucous  membnnes  of  the 
l>ionchiftl  tubes,  and  of  the  air  Tesicles. 
In  this  case  the  air  tube  might  remain  per> 
folate,  and  the  small  channel  of  the  origin- 
mi  passage  might  be  filled  with  mucus  more 
or  less  changed,  which  is  incapable  of  be- 
coming solid  tubercle.  Suppose  tubercu- 
lous matter  to  be  exuded  from  the  parietes 
of  an  air  vesicle ;  after  it  bad  covered  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  vesicle  with  a 
ceiling  of  tuberculous  matter,  it  could  hare 
no  £irther  power  to  close  the  original  car- 
itf ,  but  if  the  exudation  should  con linue  to 
take  place,  it  must  be  by  a  distention  ol 
the  walls  of  the  vesicle  thereby  enlarg- 
ing the  chamliei,  to  accommodate  the  de- 
posit, while  the  original  cavity  will  remain 
of  its  natural  sLe,  except  that  it  will 
aatttially  fill  up  with  some  adventitious 
fiuid. 

The  other  ex^anation  is,  that  tubercle  is 
deposited  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  while 
the  eurrouBding  textures  remain  in  a  state 
of  integrity,  they  address  themselves  to  the 
task  of  absorbing  the  more  fluid  portions, 
so  that  the  ciicumierenoes  of  the  masses 
become  solid,  from  this  abstraction  of  their 
fluid  constituents. 

I  will  leave  these  explanations  with  the 
leader,  and  allow  bim  to  choose  between 
tiKm»  Of  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lanenec,  as 
it  matters  but  little  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  whether  they  soften  from  center  to 
eircumfeience  or  vice  vema. 

The  inquiry  is  only  important  thus  &t. 
If  it  is  established,  that  tubercles  invaria- 
bly begin  to  soften  at  the  tenter,  and  that 
this  changie  proceeds  outwards,  it  follows 
that  the  process  takes  place  exclusively  in 
the  mass  itself,  and  would  argue  that  crude 
tttberde  continues  to  preserve  a  low  degree 
of  vitality,  which  for  a  time  resists  the 
tendency  to  dissolution.  But,  if  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  softening  sometimes 
progresses  from  without  inwards, .  there  is 
no  question,  that  in  these  cases  the  tuber- 
cles consist  of  lifeless  matter,  and  that 
aoflening  is  but  a  process  of  solution,  or 
mixture  in  the  fluids  poured  out  around 
them. 


But  a  removal  of  the  morbid  deposit 
from  the  lungs  is  not  sufficient  to  tave  the 
life  of  the  consumptive,  a  renewal  of  the 
deposition  must  be  prevented.  Here  na- 
ture seems  to  be  more  at  fault,  as  this  is 
rarely  accomplished,  without  ^me  decided 
change  in  the  circumstances  df^he  |iatient« 
The  recuperative  powers  are  undobbtedly 
exerted  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repair  the 
mischief,  but  their  operations  are  not  so  ap- 
parent. 

Indeed  we  could  not  expect  a  constitu- 
tion so  debilitated,  as  to  yield  to  the  in- 
roads of  this  malady,  while  the  organs  were 
in  a  state  of  integrity,  .to  ward  off*  by  its 
own  power  a  second  attack,  while  the  same 
causes  were  in  operation  which  induced 
the  first  invasion. 

Change  of  climate,  of  residence,  of  air, 
of  habits,  of  diet,  of  dress,  or  a  resort  to 
successful  medication  have  probably  ac- 
companied every  case  of  cured  consump- 
tion. 

Of  all  hygienic  remedies,  change  of  cli- 
mate appears  to  stand  highest  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  profession,  and  seems  to  oi- 
fer  a  well  grounded  hope  of  permanent 
benefit.  It  is  not  my  design  to  ofier  advioe 
as  to  what  countries  should  be  visited, 
much  less  to  discuss  the  claims  of  those 
which  have  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity. 
Benefit  has  been  derived  from  a  removal 
to  climates  of  the  most  dissimilar  charac- 
teristics, and  it  is  now  a  mooted  question, 
whether  from  this  latitude,  the  invalid 
should  emigrate  north  or  south.  The  fiict 
is,  that  climate  is  best  which  most  rapidly 
invig(»ates  the  body.  Renovation  of  the 
decayed  vitality  is  all  that  can  be  gained. 
In  some  cases,  where  this  is  accomplished 
in  a  satisfactory  degree,  the  absorbents  re- 
move the  remnants  of  the  disease,  and  this 
iv  the  **  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished." 

Many  persons  have  recovered  from  in- 
cipient phthisis,  while  on  long  sea  voyages, 
and  on  land,  when  confined  to  the  use  of 
salt  provisions.  Consumptives  who  cross 
'*the  plains"  to  California  and  Oregon  are 
usually  benefitted,  if  not  cured  on  the 
route;  probably  from  the  use  of  salt  diet. 
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and  drinking  water  strongly  charged  with 
Miline  and  alkaline  minerals.  The  exoes- 
aive  use  of  salt  produces  scurry,  a  disease 
in  which  the  hlood  is  found  to  contain  less 
than  its  normal  proportion  of  fibrin.  It 
also  strongly  stimulates  the  absorbents,  so 
that  in  the  case  of  persons  laboring  under 
sea- -scurvy,  tumors,  cicatrices  and  other 
adventitious  growths,  are  absorbed,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  tubercles  dis- 
appear in  the  same  manner.  Indeed  we 
aie  almost  certain  they  do,  because  the  in- 
valid recovers  from  the  scrofulous  cachexy 
depending  on  the  presence  of  tubercles, 
without  any  lesion  in  the  body  through 
which  they  might  otherwise  pass. 

A  residence  in  or  near  stables  where  the 
patient  is  compelled  to  breathe  the  furaes 
arising  from  fermenting  manure,  has  been 
•found  in  many  cases  to  exert  a  remarkable 
influence  on  consumption.  John  Richards 
a  resident  of  this  county,  was  seveml  years 
ago  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  relief 
by  his  physicians,  laboring  as  was  sup- 
posed under  confirmed  consumption.  He 
assumed  the  occupation  of  a  stage  driver 
and  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  in  stables.  From  that  time  his  health 
oonstantly  improved,  and  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years  he  remains  well. 

Prof.  0risoom  of  New  York,  in  his  ad- 
niiabla  work  on  the  Uses  and  Abuses  of 
Air  mentions  a  singular  custom.  **In 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  even  at  the  present 
day,  when  a  persons  begins  to  complain  of 
consumption,  he  is  very  gravely  advised  by 
his  friends,  or  some  old  woman  who  is 
often  the  <*family  doctor,"  to  live  for  a 
certain  time  in  the  cow  Kowe**  Dr.  Oris- 
com  mentions  this  as  an  instance  of  gross 
ignorance  and  folly,  but  I  think  a  custom 
80  disagreeable  could  hardly  have  obtained 
an  adoption  so  general,  had  not  marked 
benefit  been  observed  to  follow  it. 

Carpenter  speaking  of  the  causes  of  a 
certain  class  of  disease  in  Iceland,  says, 
"The  dwellings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Iceland,  seem  as  if  construc- 
ted for  the  express  purpose  of  poisoning 
the  air  which  they  contain.  They  are 
small  and  low  without  any  direct  provis- 


ion for  ventilaticm,  the  door  serving  alike 
as  window  and  chimney;  the  rmlls  and 
loof  let  in  the  rain,  which  the  floor,  chiefly 
composed  of  hardened  sheep  dung  sucks 
up;  the  same  room  generally  serves  for  all 
the  uses  of  the  whole  fomily,  and  not  onlf 
for  the  human  part  of  it,  but  frequently 
also  for  the  sheep,  which  are  thus  housed 
during  the  severer  part  of  the  winter.  The 
fuel  employed  in  the  country  districts, 
chiefly  consists  of  cow-dung,  and  dieep 
dung  caked  and  dried,  and  near  the  sea 
coast,  the  bones,  and  the  refuse  of  fish  and 
sea-fowl  producing  a  stench,  which  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  it  is  completely  in- 
supportable. In  addition  to  this,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  people  are  noted  for 
their  extreme  want  of  personal  cleanliness; 
the  same  garments  (chiefly  black  flannel) 
being  worn  for  months  without  being  taken 
ofi"  at  night.  Such  an  assemblage  of  un- 
favorable conditions,  combined  with  the 
cold  damp  nature  of  the  climate,  mi^t 
have  been  expected  to  induce  tuberculat 
diseases  of  various  kinds,  but  from  these 
the  Icelanders  appear  to  enjoy  a  tpeeial  tx-^ 
empHon."    (Physiology  p.  544.) 

We  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  lAeblg, 
that  "much  relief  is  afforded  by  a  rcsidenoa 
in  works,  in  which  empyreumatic  oils  are 
manufrctured  by  dry  distillation,  such  as 
manufactories  for  the  preparation  of  gn 
or  sal-ammoniac."  (Agricultural  Chemistry 
chap.  3d  note.) 

Living  for  considerable  time  in  tha 
Mammoth  cave,  Kentucky,  as  I  am  credi- 
bly informed  proved  an  effectual  cum  in 
several  cases  of  consumption,  but  the  pio» 
prietors  of  the  cave  having  prohibited  any 
more  invalids  from  residing  there,  the 
experiment  has  not  been  very  fully  tested. 
Other  circumstances  and  modes  of  life 
have  been  found  to  exert  a  curative  influ- 
ence over  this  intractable  malady,  but  I 
will  not  enumerate  any  more,  except  to 
mention  one  which  has  lately  excited  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  I  refer  to  the  9vgar 
houBt  cure. 

The  attention  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  public  generally  has  been  directed 
to  this  subject,  through  the  instrumentality 
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of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Oartwright,  of  New  Or- 
leans. A  Terj  interesting  article  on  this 
tabject,  bf  this  reteran  in  medicine,  was 
pablidied  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur  • 
gical  Journal,  for  September  15th,  1852, 
from  whidi  I  have  made  the  following  ex- 
tiacts: 

'*A  lesidenoa  in  a  Sug^r  House  in  the 
rolling  season,  iar  surpasses  any  known 
means  of  restoring  flesh,  strength  and 
health,  lost  by  chronic  ailments  of  the 
diest,  throat,  and  stomach.  The  rolling 
season  is  the  harvest  when  the  canes  are 
cut,  the  juice  expressed  and  converted  into 
sngar.  In  Louisiana  it  commences  about 
the  middle  of  Oct.  and  ends  at  Christmas,but 
is  sometimes  protracted  in  to  January.  Not 
long  after  the  Venitians  in  1471  discovered 
the  art  of  making  sugar  from  the  cane,  it 
was  observed  that  the  laborers  engaged  in 
the  process  fattened  and  became  more 
healthy  during  the  cane  harvest.  The  ex- 
perience of  upwards  of  three  centuries  in 
naking  sngar  from  the  cane  on  this  contin- 
ent, proves  that  the  negroes  fiitten  and  be- 
oome  remarkably  healthy  during  the  rolling 
season.  The  health  and  fattening  proper- 
ties of  that  season  are  not  confined  to  the 
aegro  race  as  some  erroneously  supposed. 
This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  sugiar  growers  of  Mauritius, 
Bengal,  Java,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the 
Philipine  Islands,  Australia,  and  many 
other  places  where  the  negro  labor  is  not 
employed." 

Experience  proves,  that  this  compound 
vapor,  (that  which  arises  from  the  boiling 
symp)  cures  catarrhal,  bronchial,  and  dys- 
peptic afB^tions'.  There  is  also  some  evi- 
dence in  its  favor  as  a  curative  agent  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis.  Will  it  be  too  much 
to  hope,  that  fitrther  experience  may  dis 
cover,  that  it  promotes  the  cicatrization  of 
tnberculous  excavations,  and  heals  ulcera- 
tion in  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  tracheal 
passages.  But  there  is  already  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show  that  t  is  an  antidote  to  that 
acrimonious  disposition  of  the  humors,  so 
often  the  cause  of  phthisis.  It  also  soothes 
that  morbid  irritability,  the  cau  e  of  con- 
sumption in  many  constitutions.    Andml 


relates  a  few  cases,  in  which  the  absorbents 
of  the  lungs  were  found  loaded  with  tuber- 
culous matter.  May  not  dunder  and  sugar» 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  stimulate,  the  absorb* 
ents  to  remove  tubercles?" 

Dr.  Cartwright  concludes,  and  very  prop* 
erly  too,  I  think,  that  the  curative  result 
depends  on  breathing  the  vapor  issuing 
from  the  boiling  cane  juice;  because  the 
hands  who  work  in  the  field,  cutting,  pre* 
paring,  and  transporting  the  cane  to  the 
mill,  receive  no  benefit,  although  they  eat 
as  much,  if  not  more  of  the  cane  itselfy 
than  those  who  work  in  the  sugar-houee. 

Neither  of  them  are  allowed  access  to 
the  sug^r  or  molasses,  except  under  certain 
restrictions,  and  in  this  respect  all  fare 
alike.  By  working  the  negroes  alternately 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  sugar-house,  they  all 
grow  fat  and  healthy.  How  far  this  kind 
of  treatment  will  meet  the  hopes  of  the 
public,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  already 
known  that  it  is  not  infallible,  yet  the  evi* 
dence  in  its  favor  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  ofiers  an  additional  inducement  for  con- 
sumptives to  spend  their  winters  in  warm 
countries,  where  they  may  have  not  only 
the  mild  climate,  but  also  the  benefit  of  the 
sugar- house  vapor. 

Negroes  are  more  prone  to  scrofula  than 
any  other  race  on  this  continent,  yet  it  is 
affirmed  that  sickly,  scrofulous  negroes  are 
almost  invariably  made  henlthy,  by  being 
placed  in  the  sugar-house  during  the  rolling 

season. 

FoV  owing  the  inductive  method,  let  ns 
now  observe  what  circumstances  are  com- 
mon to  these  different  means  of  favoring  a 
spontaneous  cure. 

Change  of  climate  is  an  expedient  of  so 
geneml  a  nature,  as  to  be  evidently  beyond 
the  reach  of  strict  analysis.  Perhaps  the 
advantages  depend  on  a  variety  of  dissimi- 
lar causes,  and  this  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact,  that  a  residence  highly  beneficial 
to  one  patient,  proves  prejudicial  to  an- 
other. I  am  not  aware  of  any  observations 
made  to  establish  any  common  chamcter* 
istics  to  those  climes  which  have  proved 
salutary  to  consumptives. 

It  is  common  to  ascribe  the  variations  in 
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the  salubrity  of  different  couDtries  to  dit- 
ferences  in  temperature,  humidity,  eleva- 
tion, variability,  &c,  but  I  am  unable  to 
perceive  that  any  of  the^  features  are  com- 
mon to  all  those  countries,  reputed  fiivora- 
ble  to  consumptive  patients,  hence  I  con- 
clude that  these  are  secondary  considera- 
tions, and  that  the  real  differences  must 
consist  in  something  of  a  more  occult  na- 
ture. Probably  they  have  some  connection 
with  the  electrical  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  gaseous  and  imponderable 
emanations  from  the  soil. 

Our  observations  on  this  point  go  no 
farther  than  this;  that  those  climates,  oc 
cupations  and  habits,  which  procure  for  the 
patient  the  greatest  amount  of  bodily  vigor, 
strength  and  hardihood  should  be  chosen  by 
those  predisposed  to,  or  afflicted  with  con- 
sumption. 

The  influence  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  re- 
ferred to,  is  probably  owing  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  great  amount  of  oxygen  in 
the  air.  The  soil  in  the  cave  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  nitrate  of  lime,  (calca- 
reous nitre,)  from  which  a  superabundance 
of  oxygen  is  exhaled,  to  mingle  with  the 
air  in  the  cave. 

As  the  communication  with  the  external 
atmosphere  is  very  limited,  the  excess  es- 
capes slowly,  and  consequently  the  air  in 
the  whole  cave  remains  surcharged.  Mrs. 
Childsthus  describes  its  exhilarating  effects. 

«*Why  the  air  within  the  cave  should  be 
80  fresh  pure  and  equable  all  the  year  round, 
even  in  its  deepest  recesses  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained. Some  have  suggested,  that  it  is 
continually  modified-  by  the  presence  of 
chemical  agents.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  its  agreeable  salubrity  is  observed 
by  every  visitor,  and  it  is  said  to  have  great 
healing  powei  in  diaeasta  of  the  lunge, — 
The  amount  of  exertion  which  can  be  per- 
formed here  without  fatigue,  is  astonish- 
ing. Tlie  superabundance  of  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  operates  like  moderate  doses  of 
exhilarating  gas.  The  traveler  feels  a 
buoyant  sensation,  which  templs  him  to 
run  and  jump,  and  leap,  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  bound  over  the  stones  in  his  path  like 


a  fawn  at  play."    (Letters  from  N.  York* 
second  series.  Letter  viii.) 

Lungs  loaded  with  tubercles  are  evident* 
ly  incapaciated  from  performing  their  regn* 
lar  duty  in  aerating  the  blood.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  volume  of  the 
blood  is  diminished  to  accommodate  the 
lungs.  All  the  vital  functions  languish 
and  the  body  wastes  for  want  of  nouridi* 
nttnt.  From  this  increased  debilitj,  the 
disease  receives  a  new  impetus,  so  that  the 
train  of  morbid  symptoms  becomes  self* 
producing.  Debility  favois  the  formation 
of  tubercles,  and  tubercles  produce  debility. 
In  this  case  the  substitution  of  a  highly 
oxygenated  air  for  the  common  atmosphere, 
enables  that  portion  of  the  lungs  remain- 
ing sound  to  perform  the  same  amount  of 
labor  in  renovating  the  blood,  whidi  the 
whole  organ  free  from  disease  could  do  in 
common  air.  The  system  may  thus  le* 
gain  its  normal  tone,  deposition  of  tuber* 
cles  be  arrested,  and  the  deposits  already 
made  removed  by  absorption  or  expectora- 
tion. 

Spontaneous  cures  of  consumirtion  fol* 
lowing  the  excessive  use  of  common  salt 
have  been  often  observed,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  substitute  an  artificial 
for  an  accidental  administmtion  of  it,  and 
it  is  asserted,  with  some  success.  Bat  the 
plan  has  not  proved  so  valuable  as  its  pro- 
jectors hoped.  This  article  unaided  seems 
incompetent  in  most  cases  to  remove  the 
disease  and  prevent  its  return. 

Professor  McDowell,  formerly  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  |iublished  some  years  ago 
a  book  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  gives 
the  usual  army  of  successful  cases.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  free  use  of  oomnon 
salt  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  tie  perma- 
nent cure  of  consumption.  A  certain 
amount  is  necessary  to  perfect  digestion^ 
and  to  maintain  calorification.  Its  exces- 
sive use  defibrinizes  the  Idood  in  common 
with  alkalies.  "This  subsUnce,"  says 
CJarpenter,  "occurs  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  body,  both  solid  and  fluid,  in  close  and 
intimate  relation  with  the  organic  com- 
pounds, whose  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties are  materially  influenced  by  it;  this 
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ftlbumen  ptrtly  owes  its  solubility  to  this 
lalt,  and  the  differences  which  it  piesents 
in  coagulating,  are  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pendent  on  the  quantity  of  it  that  is  pres- 
ent ;  pure  casein,  which  is  otherwise  inralu- 
ble,  is  also  dissolved  by  common  salt ;  and 
if  salt  be  added  in  increased  proportion,  it 
has  the  power  of  impeding  the  coagulation 
of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.'* 

The  mpid  diminution  of  the  tuberculous 
cachexy,  in  persons  traveling  on  the  great 
western  plains,  is  owing  probably  in  a  good 
degree  to  the  constant  use  of  water,  hold- 
ing in  solution  common  salt,  carbonate  of 
soda,  salts  of  ammonia,  and  magnesia,  6tc. 

Some  of  the  springs  are  so  highly  charged, 
with  these  and  perhaps  other  minerals,  as 
to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  horses  and  cat- 
tle that  drink  of  them  in  a  short  time,  un- 
ks8  the  efiects  are  countencted  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  which 
are  carried  for  that  purpese,  by  persons 
crossing  these  deserts. 

The  air  ako  of  these  regions  is  highly 
bfadng,  developing  the  strength,  and  stimu- 
lating the  appetite. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of 
those  cases,  in  which  benefit  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  inhalation  of  vapors,  such 
as  those  arising  from  fermenting  manure, 
horn  gaS)  tnd  sal-ammoniac  works,  and 
from  boiling  syrup  in  the  sugar  house. 

Professor  Espy,  the  celebrated  meteorolo- 
gist, asserts  that  columns  of  ascending 
vapor  are  always  charged  with  positive 
electricity,  that  this  is  necessary  for  their 
ascent,  and  when  they  become  dissemina- 
ted through  the  air,  and  are  dissolved  by 
the  atmosphere  in  a  weaker  solution  than 
that  constituting  the  column,  a  portion  of 
this  excess  is  liberated,  and  remains  dissem 
inated  through  the  atmosphere,  or  is  gradu- 
ally drawn  off  by  bodies  having  an  affinity 
for  it.  When  the  whole  of  the  electricity 
neoesfary  to  suspend  aqeous  vapor  is  sud- 
denly discharged,  as  in  the  case  of  light- 
ning, the  watery  particles  are  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  rain. 

Thb  is  the  substance  of  his  theory  as 
nearly  as  I  can  give  it  from  memory,  and  is 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  evap- 


oration and  rain,  so  simple  and  plausible  as 
to  be  scarcely  obnoxious  to  a  doubt. 

Assuming  this  hypothesis  to  be  correct, 
it  appears  very  evident  that  a  person  who 
breathes  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  con- 
stantly ascending  vapor,  must  receive  into 
his  lungs  a  considerable  amount  of  free 
electricity.  His  lungs  would  not  be  the 
only  part  of  his  system  exposed  to  the  ac* 
tion  of  this  agent,  but  every  portion  of  his 
skin  likewise. 

Dry  air  is  known  to  be  a  non-condactor 
of  electricity,  and  moist  air  conducts  it  but 
feebly,  consequently  the  excess  in  the  sur- 
charged air,  cannot  be  discharged  suddenly, 
(except  by  an  explosion,  whidi  rarely  hap- 
pens near  the  earth,)  but  is  parted  with 
only  as  the  particles  of  air  containing  it 
come  in  contact  with  some  conducting  or 
absorbing  body.  Hence  the  individual 
who  breathes  the  most  air,  transmits  a  cur^ 
rent  of  electricity  through  his  body,  from 
the  lungs,  and  from  every  point  of  the  sur^ 
face  of  his  body  to  the  earth  on  which  he 
stands,  so  long  as  the  vapor  continues  to 
arise. 

The  vital  fluid,  whidi  courses  along  the 
the  nerves,  and  stimulates  the  muscular 
system  is  either  very  similar  to  electricity, 
or  more  probably  is  a  compound  fluid,  into 
the  composition  of  which  electricity  large* 
ly  enters.  In  many  respects  galvanism 
mar  be  made  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  the 
nervous  power. 

Professor  Matteucci  describes  experi- 
nfents  which  prove  that  "  the  development 
of  electricity  in  living  animals  is  a  phe- 
nomenon peevliar  to  all  organic  Uasnes, 
and  principally  to  muscular  fibres,  and 
that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
chemical  processes  of  nutrition."  (Silli- 
man's  Journal,  second  series^  p.  111.) 
Carpenter  uses  this  language:  '*  We  shall 
probably  form  the  most  correct  idea  of 
the  relation,  which  subsists  between  elec- 
tricity and  nervous  power,  by  regarding  it 
as  of  the  same  kind  as  that .  which  subsists 
between  electricity  and  heat,  or  magne- 
tism. For  as  a  current  of  electricity  passed 
through  a  small  wire  generates  heat,  and 
heat  applied  to  a  peculiar  combination  of 
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metals  generates  electricity— or  as  an  elec- 
tric current  passed  round  a  bar  ol  iron, 
renders  it  magnetic,  whilst  conversely  the 
magnetic  force  will  generate  the  electric, 
so  do  \7e  find  that  a  current  of  electricityi 
passed  through  a  small  portion  of  a  mo- 
tor or  a  sensory  nerrei  will  excite  the  ner- 
vous force  in  the  remainder;  whilst  there 
seems  reason  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
electric  fish,  to  consider  that  nervous  force 
may  in  its  turn  generate  electricity.  Hence 
we  may  tegpad  them  as  closely  carrdaied, 
though  not  identical."  (Phys.  p.  397.) 

The  singularly  sanative  effects  of  these 
vapors  may  be  partially  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  their  feeding  the  decaying 
tissues  with  electricity,  the  pabulum  of 
vitality,  nearly  in  the  state  concocted  by 
the  organs  of  dig^tion  and  nutrition;  hut 
I  will  now  attempt  to  show  that  there  is 
another  agent  at  work  in  these  cases,  which 
is  perhaps  more  important  than  all  others, 
although  hitherto  overlooked,  so  frr  as  I 
know,  by  all  former  observers.  I  refer  to 
Ammonia, 

This  agent  is  an  alkali,  existing  in  the 
form  of  gas  when  uncombined,  but  capa- 
ble of  entering  into  an  immense  number  of 
combinations.  It  is  a  compound  of  nitro- 
gen^  and  hydrogen,  and  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies. 

*<  Ammonia  is  capable  of  undergoing 
such  a  multitude  of  tiansformationp,  when 
in  contact  with  other  bodies,  that  in  this 
respect  it  is  not  inferior  to  water,  which 
possesses  the  same  property  in  an  eminent 
degree.  It  possesses  properties  which  we 
do  not  find  in  any  other  compound  of  ni- 
trogen. When  pure  it  is  extremely  solu- 
ble in  water;  it  forms  soluble  compounds 
with  all  the  other  acids,  and  when  in  con- 
tact with  certain  other  substances,  it  com- 
pletely resigns  its  character  as  an  alkali, 
and  is  capable  of  assuming  the  most  vari- 
ous and  opposite  forms."  (Leibig.) 

A  chemical  agent  of  so  versatile  a  char- 
acter, may  well  be  suspected  of  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  physi- 
ological and  pathological  actions. 

Let  us  now  enquire  whether  there  is  any 


free  ammonia  imparted  to  the  atmosphere 
along  with  the  vapors,  the  nature  of  which 
we  have  been  discussing. 

There  is  no  question  that  large  volumes 
of  this  gas  are  disengaged  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  manure  in  stables  and  ham-yards* 
The  evidence  of  this  feet  addresses  itself  to 
the  olfactory  sense  of  every  one  who  has 
occasion  to  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
odor,  in  warm  weather.  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  adduce  evidence  to  substanti- 
ate a  feet  so  well  known. 

Ck)nsiderable  quantities  of  ammonia 
must  necessarily  bc)  disengaged  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  sal-ammoniac,  because  in  produ- 
cing this  salt  from  animal  matters,  which 
are  distilled  in  iron  retorts,  the  product  is 
in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  afterwards  treated  with  sulphate 
of  lime  and  common  salt.  The  details  of 
the  process  are  unimportant  to  our  present 
inquiry ;  we  will  only  observe  that  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  a  volatile  salt,  and 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  as  it  must  be  more 
or  less  during  this  process,  exhales  uhcode^ 
bined  ammonia,  and  gradually  passes  into 
the  state  of  a  bicarbonate.  (See  U.  S. 
Dispensatory,  Art.  Ammonia,  Murias  and 
Ammonia.) 

The  same  phenomena  occur  again  in  the 
manufecture  of  coal-gas.  According  to 
Liebig,  «  The  water  which  dbtilis  from  the 
retorts,  in  the  preparation  of  coal-gas,  is 
strongly  charged  with  this  alkali."  (Agr. 
Chem.  c.  ix.)  In  speaking  on  the  same 
subject,  he  says  further :  **  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  volatile,  and  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere."  Those  persons,  then,  who 
are  employed  in  gas-works,  are  constantly 
compelled  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  this  alkali. 

The  evidences  which  I  shall  adduce  to 
show  that  the  vapor  of  boiling  cane  juice 
contains  this  same  alkaline  gas,  are  not  so 
direct  as  I  could  wish,  owing  doubtlessly 
to  the  feet  that  the  attention  of  chemists 
has  not  been  directed  to  this  point,  yet  I 
trust  they  will  not  fail  to  convince  every 
reasonable  mind.  From  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  work,  last  referred  to,  I  extract  the 
following  statements : 
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*<  In  the  year  1834, 1  was  engaged  with 
Dr.  Wilbrand,  professor  of  Botany,  in  the 
UniTersilT  of  Geissen,  in  an  investigation, 
respecting  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained 
in  different  varieties  of  maple  tress,  which 
grew  upon  soils  which  were  not  manured. 
We  obtained  crystalliied  sugpirs  from  all, 
by  simply  evaporating  their  juices,  without 
the  addition  of  any  foreign  substance,  and 
we  unexpectedly  made  the  observation,  that 
a  great  quantity  of  ammonia  was  emitted 
« from  this  juice,  when  mixed  with  lime, 
and  also  from  the  sugar  itself,  during  its 
refinement.  ♦  ♦  *  #  ♦  ♦ 
Similar  observations  were  made  upon 
the  juice  of  the  birch  tree ;  the  specimens 
subjected  to  experiment,  were  taken  from  a 
wood  seveml  miles  from  any  house,  and 
yet  the  clarified  juice,  evaporated  with 
lime,  emitted  a  strong  odor  of  ammonia. 
*    *    *    In  the  manu&ctories  of  beet- 


lactic,  6cc.,  and  the  lime  uniting  with  these 
acids,  liberates  the  ammonia,  which  being 
a  volatile  substance,  is  disseminated  througib 
the  air. 

Taking  it  for  established,  that  free  am- 
monia is  present  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  vapors  arising  from  animal  manure, 
in  a  state  of  fermentation,  from  the  water 
distilled  from  the  retoits  *of  gas-works,  from 
manufactories  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  from 
boiling  cane  juice,  the  probability  of  its 
exerting  a  prominent  influence  in  the  cures, 
produced  by  breathing  said  vapon,  uigies 
itself  upon  the  mind. 

We  will  now  inquire  into  the  thenpen* 
tic  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  human 
organism,  and  its  adaptation  to  tubercular 
disease.  Gaseous  ammonia  has  a  hot  taste 
and  a  pungent  smell,  and  when  unmixed 
with  air  is  absolutely  irrespirable,  the 
glottis  closing  against  it  immediately. 


sugar,  many  thousand  cubic  feet  of  juice 
are  daily  purified  with  lime,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  vegetable  albumen  and  gluten, 
and  it  is  afterwards  evaporated  for  crystal- 
lization. Every  person  who  his  entered 
such  a  manulactory,  must  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  great  quantity  of  ammonia, 
which  is  volatilized  along  with  the  steam. 
•  •  •  The  products  of  the  distillation 
of  flowers,  herbs  and  roots  with  water,  and 
all  extracts  of  plants  made  for  medical 
purposes  contain  ammonia.  •  •  • 
Ammonia  exists  in  every  part  of  plants,  in 
the  root,  (as  in  the  beet-root)  in  the  stem, 
(of  the  maple  tree,)  and  in  all  blossoms 
mnd  fruit  in  an  unripe  condition.*' 

Sugar  cane  is  ground,  and  the  juice  ex- 
pressed in  unripe  condition,  therefore  we 
may  reasonably  infer,  that  ammonia  enters 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  its  juice. 

The  methods  of  manufacturing  sugpir 
from  cane,  and  from  beet-root,  though  dif- 
fering in  some  particulars,  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same.  Lime  is  used  in  both 
cases,  in  the  process  called  defecation,  and 
it  is  probably  by  this  means,  principally, 
that  the  ammonia  is  liberated.  Ammonia 
exists  in  the  juices  of  plants  in  combina- 
tion with  the  organic  acids,  as  the  acetic, 


It  has  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction,  and 
all  salts  formed  by  its  union  with  adds  are 
wlvbU  in  voter,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  forming  in  the  body  insoluble  com- 
pounds, as  is  the  case  with  some  other  al- 
kalies. It  is  generally  used  in  combination 
with  water,  in  which  form  it  is  stimulant, 
antacid  and  rubefacient,  and  when  swallow- 
ed in  an  over  dose  its  efiects  are  those  of 
a  corrosive  poison.  Carbonate  of  ammonia 
acts  more  nearly  like  the  volatile  alkali 
than  like  any  other  of  its  salts.  It  is  a 
valuable  stimulant,  expectorant  and  anta- 
cid. Its  effects  upon  the  blood,  when  its 
use  is  long  continued,  are  like  those  of 
other  alkalies,  and  salts  with  alkaline  bases. 
It  dissolves  fibrine,  and  consequently  ar- 
rests nutrition,  by  destioying  the  nutri- 
tive material  in  the  blood.  The  following 
case  I  extract  from  Pereira's  Materia  bfedica 
(Art.  Sesqui-Carb.  Am.)  where  it  is  quoted 
from  Huxam  on  Fevera. 

<<I  had  lately  under  my  care  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  and  family,  who  so  habituated 
himself  to  the  use  of  vast  quanties  of  the 
volatile  salts,  that  at  length  he  could  eat 
them  in  a  very  astonishing  manner,  as 
other  people  eat  sugar  and  caraway  seeds. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  brought  on  a 
hectic  fever,  vast  bemonhagBs  iiom  the  in- 
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testines,  nose  and  gums;  ev«ry  oae  of  his 
teeth  dropped  out,  and  he  could  eat  noth- 
ing solid.  He  wasted  vastlf  in  his  flesh, 
and  his  muscles  heoame  as  soft  and  flabby 
as  a  new  born  infiint,  and  be  broke  out  all 
OTer  his  body  in  pustules.  His  urine  was 
always  excessively  high  colored,  turbid  and 
Tery  fetid.  He  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
leave  off"  the  pernicious  custom,  but  he  had 
efiectually  ruined  Ids  constitution,  that 
though  he  rubbed  on  in  the  most  miserable 
manner,  for  several  months,  he  died  in  the 
highest  degree  of  marasmus." 

Here  we  have  a  fair  case  of  scurvy  pro- 
duced by  the  constant  use  of  thb  alkaline 
salt,  which  shows  the  power  it  possesses 
to  change  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
proximate  elements  of  the  blood.  Had 
this  individual  been  afflicted  with  any  al- 
buminous, or  fibrinous  deposits  as  tuber- 
cles, or  tumors,  they  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  dissolved  and  absorbed  before 
the  muscular  tissues  suffered  so  sevttrely. 

These  effects  are  nearly  if  not  precisely 
the  same  as  those  resulting  from  the  ex- 
cessive and  long  continued  use  of  the  salts 
of  potash  and  soda. 

Let  us  now  look  back  a  few  moments, 
reconsider  the  nature  of  tuberde,  and  en- 
quire what  eflect  alkalies  will  have  upon 
it.  We  have  already  shown  it  to  be  the 
product  of  albumen,  consisting  of  cells, 
cell  germs,  lymph  globules  &c.,  in  a  shat- 
eredand  confused  mass,  thrown  together 
without  any  order,  or  any  appearance  of 
life.  (This  is  their  condition  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage.)  It  is  known  to  be  identical 
in  chemical  composition  with  lymph, 
fibrine,  caseine  and  pus.  In  fact  it  is  but 
one  form  of  proteine  as  we  shall  see,  and 
all  forms  of  proteine  may  be  dissolved  by 
alkalies. 

''When  animal  albumen,  flhrine  end 
caseine,  are  dissolved  in  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  solution 
is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high  temper- 
ature these  substances  are  decomposed. — 
The  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  solution 
causes  in  all  three,  the  separation  of  a  gel- 
atinous, translucent  precipitate,  which  has 
exactly  the  same  characters  and  composition 


from  whichever  of  the  three  substances 
abovementioned  it  has  been  obtained." — 
(Liebig's  Animal  Cbem.,  part  2d.,  sec.  3.) 
Mulder  gave  this  substance  the  name  <^ 
proteine. 

"The  insoluble  compounds,  (proteine 
compounds)  when  dried  are  white  and  pul- 
verizabie,  without  taste  or  smell,  without 
reaction  on  vegetable  colors,  and  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether  and  all  indifferent 
menstrua,  but  they  are  all  more  or  teas 
readily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  from  which 
they  may  be  precipitated  by  mere  neutrali* 
zation  with  acids."  (Carpenter's  Phys. 
page  5?.) 

If  the  substance  of  tubercle  can  be  acted 
on  by  alkali  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
it  must  be  dissolved,  as  it  has  not  sufficient 
vital  power  in  itself  to  resist  chemical  ac- 
tion.  The  absorbents  are  competent  to 
take  up  and  convey  away  any  substance  in 
a  fluid  state,  no  matter  what  are  its  chem- 
ical characteristics,  and  it  is  one  of  their 
principal  functions  to  remove  all  foreign 
particles,  which  are  unfit  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  tissues. 

If  such  particles  are  insoluble  in  the  n»- 
tural  fldids  of  the  body,  the  absorbents  are 
incompetant  to  the  task  of  removing  them. 
This  is  the  caee  with  crude  tubercle.  In- 
deed it  requires  long  maceration  in  puru- 
lent fluid,  and  perhaps  a  species  of  putre- 
faction to  prepare  it  for  absorption.  This 
does  take  place  to  a  partial  extent  in  all 
cases  of  phthisis  where  softiming  has  set  in. 
But  when  this  process  is  not  accelerated 
and  assisted,  the  excessive  suppuration  ne- 
cessary to  iurnish  the  solvent,  wears  away 
the  strength,  and  as  before  shown  helps  to 
reproduce  the  same  condition.  When  the 
blood  is  saturated  with  alkalies,  this  pro- 
cess is  rendered  more  facile  and  Itss  expen- 
sive to  the  vital  powers. 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  the  modua 
operandi  of  these  vapors  in  curing  phthisis, 
appears  to  me  so  simple,  and  evident,  prima 
facie,  that  it  only  seems  strange  that  it 
should  have  been  at  all  overlooked. 

The  direct  application  of  ammoniacalgas 
to  the  living  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  of  the  air  cells,  and  in  many  cases 
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to  the  tuberculous  masses  themselves, 
seems  to  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  dis- 
soWing  pulmonary  tubercles. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  having  the 
lemedy  in  a  gaseous  form  rather  than  that 
of  a  solid  or  liquid;  it  can  permeate  the 
living  tissues  with  the  greatest  facility 
without  the  assistance  of  either  blood  ves- 
sels or  absorbants.  This  property  is  not 
peculiar  to  ammonia  but  is  common  to  all 
guises.  Hear  Liebig  again;  ''If  we  consid- 
er the  fatal  accidents  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  wine  countries^  from  the  drinking 
of  what  is  called  feather-white  wine,  we 
can  no  longer  doubt  that  gases  of  every 
kind  whether  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water 
possess  the  property  of  permeating  ani 
mal  tissues,  as  water  penetrates  unsized 
paper. 

"This  poisonous  wine  is  wine  still  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  which  is  increased 
by  the  heat  of  the  stomach.  The  carbonic 
acid  which  is  disengaged  penetrates  through 
the  parietes  of  the  stomach,  through  the 
diaphragm,  and  through  all  the  interven- 
ing membranes  into  the  air  cells  of  the 
lungSt  out  of  which  it  displaces  the  atmos 
phertcal  air.  The  patient  dies  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  asphyxia,  caused  by  an 
irre.'tpirable  gas.**  (Animal  Chem.,  part  2, 
sec.  13) 

In  this  way  ammonia,  gradually  inhaled, 
acts  on  the  tuberculous  matter,  not  only 
where  it  lies  exposed  by  ulceration  or  other- 
wise, to  the  air  in  the  bronchi  and  the 
pulmonary  vesicles,  but  also  in  the  most 
hidden  recesses  of  the  parenchyma.  Its 
influence  in  dissolving  tubercle  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lungs,  but  it  must  produce  the 
same  effect  in  the  most  remote  part  of 
the  body. 

Recent  researches  render  it  highly  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain,  that  (he  introduction  o' 
ammonia  in  this  way,  counteracts  the  tu- 
berculous tendency  in  another  manner, 
proving  a  preventative  as  well  as  a  cure; 
it  renders  the  disorganized  elements  of  the 
body  more  easily  oxydized  in  the  lungs,  thuF 
preventing  their  deposition  in  the  form  of 
tubercle.  It  has  been  long  known  that  the 
liver  elaborates  from  the  jrartal  blood  a 


large  amount  of  sugar,  the  office  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  support  of  respiration, 
and  <'a  new  form  of  sugar  termed  InosiU, 
has  been  recently  discovered  by  Scherer,  in 
the  <  juice  of  flesh,'  where  its  presence  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  disin- 
tegration of  muscular  tissue.**  (Carpenter's 
Hum.  Phys.  p.  77.) 

These  sugare,  together  with  grape  sugar, 
and  sugar  of  milk,  are  all  supporters  of  res* 
piration,  either  in  their  primary  state,  or 
after  being  converted  into  lactic  acid,  but 
their  affinity  for  oxygen  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  an  alkali.  The  following  state- 
ment is  taken  from  a  paper  on  the  Hygienic 
Treatment  of  Consumption,  by  James 
Tumbull,  of  Liverpool.  (Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  Dec.  7th  1853. 

"The  attracii3n  of  sugar  of  milk  for 
oxygen  is  very  considerable,  so  much  so 
that  in  certain  circumstances  it  has  the 
power  of  reducing  some  of  tha   metalic 
oxides  more  or  less  completely.     The  cir- 
cumstances in  question  are  the  presence  of 
an  alkali.    With  ammonia  the  elements  of 
sugar  of  milk  take  from  oxide  of  silver  the 
whole  of  its  oxygen,  and  with  potass  from 
the  oxide  of  copper  one-half  of  its  oxygen. 
When  sugar  of  milk  is  taken  as  food,  it  is 
either  absorbed  at  once  into  the  blood,  or 
IS  converted  into  lactic  acid.    We  have 
seen  that  the  blood  is  an  alkaline  fluid.    It 
furnishes  therefore  the  necessary  condition 
for  the  oxygenation  of  sugar  of  milk;  and 
as  we  know  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  in 
the  process  of  respiration,  combi.:es  first, 
and  chiefly  with  those  substances  which 
have  the  greatest  affinity  for  it,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  at  once  supplier  fuel 
for  respiration,  an  important  matter  where 
the  lungs  are  disabled,  and  thus  we  can 
readily  account  for  the  beneficial  properties 
of  those  kinds  of  aliment,   of  which  it 
forms  the  chief  component." 

Carpenter  thinks  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  takes  place  at  the  etpense  of  protein- 
compounds,  and  that  it  is  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  products  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  muscular  and  other  albuminous 
tissues  are  made  available  for  the  mainten- 
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ance  of  animal  htsat  by  the  combustiTe 
piooess,  and  this  view  derives  confirmation 
from  the  discovery  of  Inosite,  already  re- 
ferred to.    (SSee  Carpenter's  Pbys.,  p.  77.) 

Carpenter  following  Liebig,  thus  sums 
up  the  important  purposes  which  axe  served 
by  the  alkalinity  of  the  bUiod.  "By  its 
means  the  chief  constituents  of  the  blood 
•re  kept  in  their  fluid  state;  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  the  blood  moves  through 
the  minutest  vessels  is  due  to  the  small  de- 
gree of  permeability  of  the  walb  of  these 
Tessels  for  the  alkaline  fluid.  The  free  use 
of  alkali  acts  as  a  resistance  to  many  causes 
which  in  the  absence  of  the  alkali  would 
coagulate  the  albumen.  The  more  alkali 
the  blood  contains,  the  higlier  is  the  tem- 
pemture  at  which  its  albumen  coagulates, 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  albili  the 
blood  is  no  lon^qer  coagulated  by  heat  at 
all.  On  the  alkali  depends  a  remarkable 
property  of  the  blood,  that  of  dissolving 
the  oxides  of  iron,  which  are  ingredients 
in  the  coloring  matters  of  the  blood  as  well 
as  other  metalic  oxides,  so  as  to  form  a  per- 
fSectly  transparent  solution.  The  freealkali 
serves  also  to  prvviotc  combustion  of  or- 
ganic compounda,  which  in  its  presence 
acquire  a  power  of  combining  with  oxygen 
that  they  do  not  possess  alone  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  thus,  milk,  sugar  and  grape 
sugar,  in  presence  of  a  free  alkali,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  deprive  even 
metalic  oxides  of  their  oxygen.  Further, 
it  is  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  that 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  mabic,  citri(f, 
tartaric,  and  other  organic  acids,  used  as 
food,  is  promoted,  and  the  same  influence 
13  exerted  even  over  uric  acid,  which  when 
introduced  into  the  system  from  without, 
is  speedily  resolved  into  urea  and  oxaJic 
acid/'    (Human  Phys.  p.  107.) 

Now,  ill  the  case  of  a  scrofulous  subject, 
where  the  metamorphosis  and  combustion 
of  the  albuminous  elements  are  incomplete, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  a  free  alkali  to  the  blood,  at 
the  point  where  the  combustion  of  respi- 
ration takes  place,  must  help  to  eliminate 
them  from  the  system.  Ammonia  offers 
for  this  purpose,  the  advantage  of  its  gas- 


eous form,  which  renders  it  easy  of  appli- 
cation, whereas  all  other  alkalies  must  be 
inhaled  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  a  circum- 
stance which  must  render  them  more  or 
less  irritating.  Any  redundancy  oi  am* 
monia  is  easily  thrown  off  or  decomposed. 
Indeed  normal  blood  contains  no  free  am- 
monia, although  its  constituent  elements 
are  abundant.  Potassa,  soda  and  lime,  may 
be  introduced  into  the  economy  in  various 
ways,  but  we  are  always  in  danger  of  over- 
charging the  blood  with  them.  Free  am- 
monia, I  ap)irehend«  is  not  subject  to  this 
objection  if  cautiously  introduced. 

The  two  chief  indications  in  the  cure  of 
consumption,  have  already  been  shown  to 
be,  in  the  first  place,  a  removal  of  the  de- 
posits of  tubercle,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  induction  of  such  a  degiee  of  health 
and  tone  in  the  vital  forces  as  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  these  devitalised  or 
semi-vitalized  masses.  The  first  indication, 
we  have  endeavored  to  show,  may  be  ful- 
filled by  gradually  saturating  the  blood 
with  alkalies,  or  salts  with  an  alkaline  re- 
action. 

This  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  inhalation  of  small  quantities  of  am- 
monia in  combination  with  the  vapor  of 
water.  Ammonia,  if  breathed  in  too 
strong  f  mixture  with  steam  or  atmospheric 
air,  gives  cifie  to  the  most  distiessing  irri- 
tation, but  when  diluted  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,.it  is  soothing  and  gently  stimu- 
lating to  the  lung9,  producing  free  and  easy 
expectoration.  Great  care  is  therefore 
necessary  in  graduating  the  strength  of  the 
inhalation. 

The  free  use  of  common  salt  is  an  adju- 
vant which  should  not  be  neglected.  In 
many  caces,  also,  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  salts  of  Potassa,  Soda, 
Lime  and  Magnesia.  An  exact  analysis  of 
the  blood,  in  every  case,  might  point  out  to 
us  the  necessity  of  supplying  lacking  ingre- 
dients, no  doubt  to  great  advantage,  but 
such  an  analysis  in  general  practice,  is  out 
oi  the  question. 

The  second  indication  requires  for  ita 
fulfillment  a  greater  number  of  expedients. 
Much  has  of  late  years  been   said  and 
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writtea  on  the  use  of  oils,  and  theii 
dietetic  and  medicinal  value  in  this  dis- 
ease. I  cannot  in  this  essaj  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  will 
rentuie  to  express  the  conviction,  that  the 
cod-liver  oil,  or  some  other  oil  of  livers, 
will  always  be  found  superior  to  any  other 
fatty  subBtanoe,  and  that  it  is  so  by  virtue 
of  its  being  fuel  for  respiration  in  a  com- 
plete state,  as  prepared  by  the  liver  of  the 
fish,  from  the  portal  blood. 

Saccharine  substances  used  as  diet  have 
been  thought  to  exert  a  highly  salutary  in- 
fluence in  this  disease ;  and  their  action  is 
probably  similar  to  that  of  its  oils.  When 
accompanied  with  an  alkali  they  are  oxy- 
dized  in  the  lung^»  and  support  animal  heat. 
Grape  sugar,  and  sugar  of  milk,  are  con- 
sidered of  more  value  in  consumption  than 
the  ordinary  sugar. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  liver  su- 
^r,  if  it  could  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantities  would  be  superior  to  either,  as 
it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ordinary 
sugar,  that  cod-liver  oil  does  to  ordinary  fat. 
When  tubercles  begin  to  soften,  and  sup- 
puration sets  in,  the  constitution  suffers 
much  from  the  consequent  irritation,  and 
measures  should  be  taken  to  moderate  it . 
Fat  this  purpose  I  know  of  no  better  appli- 
cation than  an  irritating  plaster  extensive- 
ly used  in  the  Western  States,  for  making 
which,  the  following  is  a  good  formula. 

Take  a  quart  of  tar,  and  boil  it  till  it  ac- 
quires (when  cool,)  the  consistency  of  firm 
pitch,  then  add  while  warm  but  not  very 
hot,  the  following  roots. 

Phytolacca  Decandra, 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis, 
Podophyllum  Peltatum, 
Arum  Triphyllum, 
Of  each  four  ounces  finely  pulverized.   The 
mixture  must  be  stirred  while  cooling.  This 
is  to  be  spread  on  leather  and  applied  on  the 
stemem,  or  under  the  clavicles,  or  wherev- 
er the  seat  of  pain  may  indicate.    Renew 
the  plaster  every  day,  till  it  brings  out  pus- 
tules which  discharge  thick  matter,  then 
continue  the  same  plaster,  cleaning  it  every 
day  for  several  weeks,  and  renew  the  plas- 
ter whenever  the  discharge  dries  up. 
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Emetics  are  valuable,  where  they  can  be 
borne,  to  excite  a  healthy  action  in  the 
stomach  and  liver,  and  to  dissipate  visce- 
ral congestions. 

Laxatives,  where  there  is  costiveness, 
and  astringents  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  diarrhea  are  frequently  indicated.  Ton- 
ics, such  as  iron  and  vegetable  bitters,  are 
generally  useful  where  there  is  much  de- 
bility. Cold  or  tepid  bathing,  whichever 
is  most  grateful  to  the  feelings,  is  a  meas- 
ure not  to  be  neglected.  The  cold  bath 
where  it  can  be  borne,  is  perhaps  the  most 
direct,  and  efficient  tonic  in  our  materia 
medica. 

Night  sweats  may  be  best  checked  by 
drinking  a  warm  diaphoretic  infusion  before 
going  to  bed.  Certain  drugs  are  supposed 
to  exert  an  alterative  effect  in  this  malady 
in  some  manner  not  very  well  understood. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  are  Iodine, 
and  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  modus  operandi  of  Cod-Liver  Oil 
has  been  already  adverted  to,  but  it  usually 
contains  small  quantities  of  Iodine  and 
Bromine,  which  may  exert  some  influence. 
This  oil  certainly  has  much  evidence  in  its 
favor  as  a  valuable  medicinal  and  dietetic 
agent  in  phthisis.  Sanguinaria  seems  in 
many  cases  to  exert  an  alterative  action, 
and  should  usually  be  prescribed  in  some 
form,  as  it  effects  favorably  the  stomach, 
liver  and  heart,  as  well  as  the  lungs. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Cless  of  Stuttgiard  as  a 
remedy  in  incipient  phthisis,  and  judging 
by  its  chemical  composition  we  would  be 
led  to  expect  it  to  have  the  effect  represen- 
ted, that  of  dissolving  tubercles,  and  other 
''visceral  obstructions." 

Breathing  an  atmosphere  containing  more 
than  the  natural  proportion  of  oxygen  haa 
a  direct  effect  to  increase  the  tone  and 
strength  of  the  body.  It  is  at  the  present 
lime  attracting  more  attention  than,  for- 
merly. At  one  time  it  was  expected  to 
prove  a  specific,  but  failing  to  perform 
what  its  advocates  predicted,  it  fell  into 
undeserved  neglect.  It  is  a  kind  of  treat- 
ment accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty and  inconvenience.    Proper  habits 
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of  inflating  the  lungs  and  keeping  the  chest 
expanded  are  important,  and  are  too  much 
neglected  hj  those  who  are  predisposed  to 
this  dreadful  malady.  Dr.  fitch  has  been 
the  means  of  doing  much  good  by  his  work 
on  consumption.  It  contains  much  sound 
instruction,  although  probably  written 
more  as  an  advertisement  for  his  apparatus 
for  the  expansion  of  the  chest  and  his  ac- 
companying medicines,  than  for  the  good 
of  science  and  humanity. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much  is  to 
be  gained  by  securing  proper  electric,  gal- 
vanic and  magnetic  condi  tions.  It  is  pretty 
evident  that  these  imponderable  agents, 
and  perhaps  otbete,  play  important  parts  in 
the  vital  economy,  and  that  a  diminution 
of  vital  force  accompanies  a  diminution  of 
these  forces. 

It  appears  to  me  reasonable  therefore  to 
infer  that  the  bodily  powers  may  be  tem- 
porarily strengthened  by  a  temporary 
afflux  of  these  fluids  into  the  system,  or 
permanently  built  up  by  being  placed  in  a 
situation  wheie  these  forces  are  more  active 
than  wheie  the  disease  was  contracted. 

Those  persons  who  have  visited  the  vi- 
cinity of  lake  Su})erioT  for  their  health,  re- 
port, that  they  feel  in  that  region  an  invig- 
orating, revivifying  influence  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  themselves. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  intoxicating  efiect 
of  spirituous  liquors  is  greater  there  than 
in  other  places. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  atmos- 
phere there  is  more  highly  oxygenated  than 
usual,  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  as 
the  constituent  gases  of  the  atmosphere 
rapidly  diffuse  themselves  so  as  to  assume 
iheir  proper  proportions.  Besides  this,  the 
winds  which  blow  over  so  large  a  body  of 
water  as  Lake  Superior,  would  soon  dissi- 
pate any  accidental  accumulation  of  oxy- 
gen. 

I  would  rather  attribute  the  tonic  salu- 
brity of  that  region  to  some  galvanic  or 
magnetic  emanations  from  the  soil  or  rather 
firom  the  decomposition  of  mineral  beneath 
the  soil. 

The  air  in  the  mining  region  of  Califor- 
nia, of  New    Mexico  and  of  Northern 


Texas,  has  the  same  exhilarating  qualities, 
and  this  may  he  caused  by  the  excess  of 
the  imponderable  agents  disseminated 
through  it  by  chemical  action  going  on  in 
the  earth. 

In  the  absence  of  any  more  plausible 
hypothesis,  1  offer  this,  not  as  a  well  di- 
gested theory,  but  as  a  plausible  conjecture. 

I  would  advise  every  one  afflicted  with 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  either  in  its  incipient 
or  mature  stages,  to  remove  to,  or  remain 
in  that  climate  where  he  can  enjoy  the  great- 
est amount  of  strength  and  vigor,  than  to 
place  himself  in  drcumstanoes  as  nearly  as 
possible  similar  to  those  in  which  natuie 
eflfects  cures. 

It  is  the  dictate  of  the  highest  wisdom, 
to  follow  the  teachings  of  nature  in  all  our 
investigations  and  experiments. 

In  order  to  saturate  the  system  with  am- 
moniacal  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire 
on  increment  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  application  may  be  used. 
Take  a  piece  of  quick  lime  as  large  as  a 
playing  marble,  and  pour  over  it  water  suf- 
ficient to  slake  it,  so  that  it  will  fall  into 
a  fine  powder.  Rub  this  powder  in  a  mor- 
tar with  a  piece  of  Sal-ammoniac  (Muriate 
of  ammonia,)  as  large  as  the  piece  of  lime, 
till  the  whole  powder  is  finely  pulverised 
and  mixed.  Put  the  powder  in  a  small 
vessel,  and  pour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Set  the  vessel  in  an  empty  barrel  or  deep 
box,  so  the  vapor  can  be  inhaled  at  a  Utile 
distance  from  the  vessel  containing  the 
mixture.  Put  in  the  water  a  piece  of  heat- 
ed iron  or  pebble,  to  make  it  boil  and  throw 
off*  vapor.  Let  the  patient  hold  his  head 
over  the  rising  steam  for  half  an  hour. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

My  experience  with  this  remedy  has  as 
yet  been  limited,  but  so  far  as  it  has  been 
tried,  the  results  are  encouraging. 
Birmingham  Ohio, 
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HAVjB  WE  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CALO- 
MEL? 

Tbe  Journal  of  Medical  Reform  contains 
imdei  its  editorial  head,  the  following  ap- 
propria te  answer  to  the  oft  repeated  inqui- 
ry, '*  Have  you  any  substitute  for  Calo- 
mel?" 

When  such  an  inquiry  is  made  of  us,  we 
always  feel  an  inclination  to  reply  that  we 
do  not  wish  one ;  but  as  this  mode  of  res- 
ponse does  not  meet  the  object  of  the  hon- 
est inquirer,  we  refer  them  to  the  following, 
with  the  additional  remark  of  those  of  our 
Southeru  readers  who  always  feel  anxious 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  liver  in  sum- 
mer and  fall  fevers,  that  we  certainly  have 
seveml  agents  which  elicit  a  free  dkigorg^- 
ment  of  mle,  with  more  certainty,  than  cal- 
omel. Such  is  the  case  with  the  podophil- 
lin  and  the  leptandrin.  Tbe  first  of  these 
is  an  active  a^nt,  while  the  latter  is  moxe 
mild;  hence  in  many  instances  they  are 
oomlnned.  The  apocynum  is  also  a  cer- 
tain article  to  act  on  the  liver ;  and  when 
a  modeiate  and  slow  action  is  desirable,  it 
is  a  most  valuable  remedy,  far  superior  to 
blue  pills,  aside  from  their  dangerous  ef- 
fects. 

But  a  few  days  since,  in  converaation 
with  one  of  tbe  largest  planters  in  Georgia, 
he  gave  as  a  reason  for  pieferrinx  the  Re- 
form treatment  upon  bis  plantations,  that 
his  negfoed  were  not  so  subject  to  either 
relapee  or  ultimate  injury  from  the  medi- 
cine. That  under  the  calomel  treatment 
the  neoeaean'  exposure  to  dews,  6cc.,  for 
some  time  atter wards,  rendered  it  very  haa- 
ardous:  He  further  remarked,  that  in  pneu- 
monia,  which  had  been  the  most  fatal  dis- 
ease his  negroes  had  suffered  from,  the  Re- 
form practice  had  cured  in  every  instance. 
We  would  specially  invite  our  ^rge  plant- 
era  to  try  these  substitutes  for  all  that  is 
serviceable  about  calomel;  and  as  to  its 
corroding  and  other  deleterious  eiiects,  we 
have  nosubstitute.— iSotOA^m  3kdieal  Re- 
former, 

"  It  has  frequently  happened,  that  when 
we  have  been  entering  our  objections  to  the 
use  of  calomel,  tbe  fiiends  of  that  article 
have  inquired,  *  Have  yon  any  substitute?' 
•  If  you  discard  the  use  of  mercury,  what 
can  yon  give  in  its  place  V  *  If  you  have 
anything  that  will  produce  the  same  effects, 
yon  may  possibly  get  along  vnthout  it;  but 
unless  jrou  have  such  a  substitute,  how  can 
you  reject  it  from  youxlistof  remedies?' 


As  It  is  but  right  that  Reformers  should 
answer  such  inquiries,  we  will  make  the 
subject  the  basis  of  a  few  remarks. 

"  When  we  take  up  the  United  States 
Dispensatory,   Periera's    Materia    Medica, 
Christison's  Toxicology,  Chapman's  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine*  and  other  of  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  Allopathic  School,  we 
expect  to  find  there  the  most  complete  and 
minute  description  of  the  eflects  of  mercu- 
rial preparations.    Upon  examination  we 
learn,  in  these  works,  that  calomel  is  a  poi- 
9on,  engendering  disease  and  weakening  the 
power  of  life.    It  will  cause  swelling  and 
ulceration  of  the  tongue  and  gums;  decay 
and  ulceration  of  the  teeth  and  jaw-bones; 
gangrene,  morUfication  and  sloughing  of 
various  bones  and  tissues;  inflammation, 
abscess  and  ulceration  of  the  liver;   gan» 
grene  of  the  bowels;  epilepsy;  ihflamma- 
tion  of  the  eyes;  blindness;  putrid  or  *  mer- 
curial' fever;  tubcicle  of  tna  lungs  (con- 
sumption); various  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  enou^  other  diseases  and  serious  or- 
ganic lesions  to  fill  two  pages  of  our  Jour- 
nal.   These  are  set  down  by  them  as  hav- 
ing arisen  from  the  use  of"^  calomel,  even 
when  administered  in  minute  quantities; 
and  they  all  agree  that  its  operations  can- 
not be  coutrolled;  that  no  skill  is  suffi- 
cient to  command  its  results,  or  give  a 
positive  direction  to  its  operations. 

"In  answer  to  the  enquiry,  "Have  you 
a  substitute  for  calomel  ?*  we  promptly  and 
candidly  answer,  No !  We  confess  ourseWes 
non-plussed  by  the  question,  for  the  article 
has  no  synonyms  in  Therapeutical  Science. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  four  hun- 
dred agents  of  our  materia  medica  we  have 
nothing  that  will  at  all  compare  vrith  it, 
nothing  that  will  produce  sucli  a  quantity 
and  such  a  variety  of  •  peculiar  eflects.' — 
But  in  our  Materia  Medica  we  have  agents 
that  will  increase  the  Quantity  of  bite  se- 
creted by  the  liver;  otners  that  will  relax 
and  open  the  gall-ducts;  others  that  will 
increase  the  mucous  secretion  of  ttie  bow- 
els; others  that  will  cause  peristaltic  mo? 
tion  of  the  bowels;  others  that  will  raise 
the  action  of  the  liver,  kidneys  and  i^in  at 
one  and  the  same  time;  and  others  that 
will  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  from  the 
salivary  glands. 


**  And  these  several  effects  will  be  pro- 
duced by  these  several  medicines  everv  time 
they  are  administered;  they  can  beairect- 
ed  to  precisely  the  points  where  they  are 
vranted ;  their  action  can  be  controlled  at 
pleasure  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the 
<][uantit^givQn;  they  never  cause  any  swel- 
ling or  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  gums 
or  other  parts;  they  never  engender  ar 
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disease  in  any  tissue  or  org^n,  and  their 
action  always  ceases  when  we  cease  giving 
them. 

**  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Old  School 
Profession,  seeing  that  we  have  candidly 
and  unhesitatingly  answered  your  (questions, 
give  us  the  privilege  of  propounding  a  cou- 
ple to  you.  1st.  Are  not  the  above  effects 
and  peculiarities  of  our  medicines  very  de- 
sirable in  the  practice  of  Uie  healing  art  ? 
2nd.  They  are  articles  that  you  reject, — 
have  you  any  substitutes?" 


A  PHYSICIAN'S  INFLUENCE. 

G.  S.,  was  a  young  man  of  considerable 
intelligence  and  enterprise.  But,  alas!  in- 
fluenced by  evil  companions,  he  became  an 
avowed  professor  and  advocate  of  infidelity. 
While  this  venom  was  operating  upon  the 
mind  and  heart,  that  flattering  but  fatal  di- 
sease— consumption,  was  making  its  in- 
roads upon  the  body.  Slow  but  sure  was 
the  tread  of  the  destroyer.  No  effort  could 
stay  his  progress,  or  baffle  his  designs.  The 
most  skillul  medical  treatment  proved  ut- 
terly unavailable.  Yet,  althou^  sinking 
rapidly,  the  invalid  clung  to  life ;  and,  ho- 
ping for  a  return  of  heaitin,  he  remained  in- 
corrigible in  his  skeptical  opinions.  The 
voice  of  the  pastor,  and  the  tender  expos- 
tulations of  pious  friends,  failed  to  make 
any  favorable  impression;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  case  was  spiritually  as  well  as 
physically  hopeless. 

But  mark  now  the  operation  of  a  new 
instrumentality !  The  pious  physician,  con- 
vinced that  he  can  do  no  more  for  the  body, 
determines  to  try  his  influence  on  the  heart. 
In  answer  to  an  application  for  further 
remedies  and  advice,  and  too  remote  to  visit 
his  patient,  he  writes:  *'  I  think  that  within 
a  few  days  vou  will  be  with  us  no  more 
here.  But  there  is  a  world  where  all  are 
well,  where  all  are  young,  and  where  all  are 

Sood.  That  world  is  worth  trying  for.  It 
oes  not  require  a  year  to  obtain  it,  nor  a 
month,  nor  a  week,  nor  a  day.  It  can  be 
had  for  the  asking  in  a  moment  of  time. — 
This  ^reat,  this  glorious  opportunity  for 
salvation  is  the  purchase  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — the  Friend  of  sinners — the  Friend 
of  you,  to  whom  he  now  says,  *  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart.*  Will  y^ou  not  this  mo- 
ment say,  *  Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away, 
'tis  all  that  I  can  dor" 

How  beautiful!  how  appropriate!  but 
how  much  more  powerful  this  language 
coming  from  the  Christian  physician  than 
from  any  one  else !  The  prostrate  sufferer, 
hitherto  unmoved,  melted  at  once  to  tears. 
His  hope  of  life  and  health  vanished,  and 
with  it  his  infidelity.    The  Saviour,  once 


rejected,  was  sought.  The  servant  of  God, 
once  spumed,  was  summoned.  Lips  that 
but  lately  moved  in  scorn,  bespoke  the  lan- 
guage 01  prayer.  Unbelief  was  fully  re- 
nounced, and  salvation  earnestly  sought. 
And  although  a  death-bed  repentance  is 
uncertain,  and  therefore  should  never  be  an- 
ticipated by  the  healthy,  yet  there  is  some 
hope  that  He  who  promised  1o  introduce 
the  penitent  malefactor  into  Paradise,  did 
not  reject  the  contrive  infidel  who  spent  the 
last  few  days  of  his  mortal  life  in  prayer 
for  pardon  and  acceptance. 

Physician,  is  not  the  soul  more  valuable 
than  the  body  ?  Oh,  then,  when  standing  by 
the  sick-bed,  or  by  letter  giving  advice,  ne- 
glect not  to  speak  of  that  Physician  whoet 
skill  is  perfect^  whose  remedies  give  ever- 
lasting life.  Socak — for  one  word  from 
you  may  do  eooa,  when  the  most  eloquent 
entreaties  of  pastors  and  other  Christians 
would  prove  entirely  futile!  Sptak-4ot 
it  may  be  you  will  save  a  soul  from  death  I 
— Christian  InteUigeticcr, 
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ON  THE  DIET  OF  INFANTS. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  directing  and  observing  minutely  the 
rearing  of  infants  upon  a  substitute  for 
mother's  milk.  We  never  allow  a  healthy 
infant,  for  the  first  two  months,  to  have 
any  other  food  as  a  substitute  for  its 
mother's  milk  than  cow's  milk  diluted 
with  two-thirds  of  water,  and  well  sweet- 
ened with  fine  iugar.  Of  this  fare  we 
sanction  an  urdimited  Bujpply,  at  inter- 
vals of  from  one  and  a  halt  to  two  hours 
during  the  day,  and  three  or  four  houra  at 
night,  provided  it  be  sucked  from  a  teat. 
Upon  this  simple  fare,  we  have  seen  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  the  plenitude  of  health 
and  strength.  If  the  food  be  as  thin  as 
we  have  described,  no  evil  can  arise  from 
over-feeding;  and  by  allowing  an  interval 
to  relapse  between  the  times  of  feeding, 
digestion  ^es  on  better,  and  fretfiilness  is 
averted.  To  weak  or  scrofulous  infants, 
the  addition  of  a  little  mutton  suet  is  good, 
or  the  same  benefit  may  be  obtained  by 
giving  two  tea  spoonfuls  of  cod-liver  oil 
daily.  Oatmeal,  and  all  farinaceous  foods, 
are  unsuitable  and  unnatural  for  the  first 
two  months,  and  are  certain  to  induce  fits 
of  feverishness  and  griping  pains.  After 
the  second  month,  rusk  melted  down  in  the 
sweetened  milk  and  water,  is  useful;  but 
the  food  must  still  be  thin,  and  sucked 
from  a  teat  by  the  infiemt.  The  exertion  of 
sucking  is,  for  many  reasons,  very  saluta- 
ry.— A»80ciation  Med.  Journal,  Aug,  12, 
1853,  p.  714. 
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Tbe  Au£sican  Eclectic  Peactice  of  Med- 
icine.   By  I.  G.  Jones,  M.  D.,  late  Prof. 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cin- 
cinnati, etc. ,  etc.     To  which  are  append- 
ed, the  Posthumous  Writings  of  T.  V. 
M^RBOW,  M.  D.,  also  late  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  same  Institute,  etc. 
The  first  volume  of  the  ahove  work  is  al- 
ready published,  and  on  the   shelves   of 
Moore,  Anderson  6c  Co.,  Booksellers,  of 
this  city,  and  the  second  volume  is  nearly 
ready  for  the  binder.    The  entire  work  will 
cover  over  sixteen  hundred  pages;  consist- 
ing, principally,  of  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  living  author.  Prof.  I.  G. 
Jones,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati.    The  wri- 
tings of  Professor  Morrow  who  had  com- 
menced the  preparation  of  a  work  on  Prac- 
tice, but  was  cut  off,  by  death,  in  the  midst 
of  his  labors  and  usefulness,  are  given  at 
the  close  of  the  first  volume,  the  second 
volume  is  entirely,  the  production  of  Prof, 
lones. 

Having  read  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  I  speak  now  of  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Jones,  and  having,  also,  had  access 
to  some  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  volume, 
I  will,  at  your  request,  give  your  readers 
some  information  as  to  the  character  of 
the  work. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  of  community  at 
large,  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  author,  none,  I  am  sure,  but  the 
most  narrow  minded  bigot,  can  object  to 
the  style  and  general  sentiment  of  this 
work.  It  is  reformatory  in  its  doctrines, 
perhaps  to  excees,  in  the  opinion  of  many; 
out,  tnen,  it  breathes  a  lioeral,  respectful 
and  magnanimous  spirit  toward  prede 
cessors  and  contemporaries;  and  exhioits  a 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  for  profes- 
sional progress,  that  must  conciliate  the 
opponents  of  the  author's  doctrines,  and 
win  him  many  friends. 

The  author  claims  for  this  branch  of  the 
medical  profession,  a  position  on  middle 
ground  between  certain  extremes;  but  to 
award  him  the  privilege  which  he  has, 
throughout  his  lectures,  extended  to  those 
who  ofiffet  from  him  on  disputed  points — 
the  privilege  of  expressing  their  views  in 
their  own  lanenage,  by  making  ample  quo- 
tations from  their  writings — a  striking  pe 
culiarity  of  this  work  by  the  way — permit 
me  to  introduce  an  extract  from  the  first, 
or  introductory  lecture.  After  reviewing 
briefly,  the  history  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, its  controversies,  its  parties,  and  its 
spirit,  he  says,  vol.  i.  page  12. 


"All  who  have  been  observers  of  the 

Sosition  of  medical  parties  in  this  country, 
uring  the  last  forty  vears,  must  be  struck 
with  the  fact,  that*  the  results,  just  now 
hastily  sketched,  have  occurred.  Never,  ii| 
the  history  of  medicine,  have  contending 
parties  occupied  such  extremes,  as  have 
the  adherents  of  *r0gular'  medicine  and  the 
ultra  reformers,  the  'Botanies/  during  the 
half  century  just  closed.  On  the  one  side, 
it  was  claimed,  not  only  that  learning  is 
requisite  to  the  medical  practitioner,  but 
that  this  learning  must  be  gained  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  and  under  the  auspices  of  cer- 
tain legitimate  institutions.  On  the  other, 
all  scientific  education  was  discarded  as 
unnecessary,  dnd  the  ri^ht  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  practice  medicine  was  claimed  to 
be  as  unrestricted,  as  his  privilege  to  culti- 
vate the  soil. 

''One  party  made  certain  irritating  and 
poisonous  minerals  the  leading  articles  of 
the  materia  medical  almost  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  vegetable  agents;  and  contend- 
ed for  the  lancet  with  a  zeal  which  nearly 
cut  off  ordinary  hygienic  measures.  The 
other  rejected  all  minerals,  insisted  that  the 
vegetable  kingdom  supplied  us  with  all 
needed  medicines,  and  that,  with  these,  the 
bath-tub,  and  the  steaming  apparatus, 
any  intelligent  and  energetic  person  mi^ht 
assume  to  grapple  with  disease,  in  all  its 
forms,  deprecating  and  discarding  the  ex- 
traction of  blood,  either  generally  or  to- 
pically. 

"Here,  again,  is  presented  the  middle 
ground  of  truth  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  here,  once  more,  has  the  spirit  of  Ec- 
lecticism, of  rational  reform,  summoned 
her  votaries  and  displayed  her  ensign. — 
And,  as  Hippocrates  opened  out  the  records 
of  the  iEsculapian  temple  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  world;  as  the  Methodics,  in 
their  day,  and  Boerhaave,  in  his,  called  truth 
from  both  extremes;  so,  now,  does  the  Eclec- 
tic branch  of  the  medical  profession  seek  to 
gather  truth  from  every  source,  from  the 
aristocratic  and  peasant  practitioner,  from 
their  predecessors  and  contemporaries:  and, 
to  enrich  their  store  of  remedies  with  valu- 
able agents  from  every  kingdom  of  nature, 
rejecting,  only,  such  agents  and  condemn- 
ing, only,  such  measures  as  sound  philoso- 
phy and  practical  experience  have  demon- 
strated to  be  both  hazardous  and  unneces- 
sary." 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  does  not 
conform,  rigidly,  to  any  nosological  linei^ 
ye',  there  is  a  natural  groui>ing  of  diseases, 
with  reference,  first,  to  similarity  of  char- 
acter, and,  secondly,  to  proximitj  of  loca- 
tion. Thus,  fevers,  inflammations,  con- 
tagions, etc.,  are  considered  as  distir 
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classes,  to  some  extent;  but,  in  speaking 
of  these,  and  especiidlj  of  inflammation 
in  the  diffeient  organs,  the  various  disor- 
ders of  each  organ  are  presented,  as  they 
shade  lOff  through  the  ^Jations  of  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation,  irritation,  de- 
bility, etc.  In  brief,  the  author  appears 
to  have  taken  up  the  topics  as  they  natu- 
rally presented  themselves  in  a  course  of 
oral  instruction. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  someTt  hat  pro- 
fuse; but  his  language  is  flowing,  easy, 
and  yet  energetic;  and,  occasionally  there 
is  an  exhibition  of  thought,  language  and 
pathos,  which  reaches  the  heart,  with  the 
power  of  genuine  eloquence.  The  book 
IS  highlv  "readable,"  even  for  unprofession- 
al people,  and  the  medical  man,  who  com- 
mences its  perusal,  will  find  it,  for  the 
most  part,  truly  fascinating;  such  at  least, 
is  my  experienoe.  I  should  like  to  furnish 
copious  extracts  to  justify  my  opinion; 
but  this  article  is  already  too  long.  ^  You 
will,  however,  I  trust,  permit  me  to  intro- 
duce one  extract,  selected  almost  at  ran- 
dom, as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style. 
In  approaching  a  description  of  pulmonary 
consumption  ne  says.  Volume  II.  page 
197  :— 

In  considering  this  disease  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  that  form  of  it  connec- 
ted with  tuberculous  formations  in  the 
lungs. 

The  extent  of  its  prevalence,  the  fatali- 
ty attended  upon  it,  the  subjects  generally 
claimed  for  its  victims,  and  the  sympathy 
elicited  for  them,  combine  to  render  its 
faithful  and  candid  Consideration  a  most 
imperative  duty,  and  should  encourage  us 
to  most  strenuous  efforts  to  stay  its  rava- 
ges or  weaken  its  inroads  upon  society. 

Dr.  Clarke  says.  *Confinea  to  no  country, 
age,  or  sex,  or  condition  of  life,  it  destroys 
a  larger  proportion  of  mankind  in  temper- 
ate climates  than  all  the  other  chronic  dis- 
eases taken  together.  In  this  country  and 
over  the  whole  temperate  region  of  Europe, 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  causes 
probably  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  mortali- 1 
ty;  and  in  some  districts,  and  even  in 
whole  countries,  the  proportion  is  much 
better. 

li  in  its  fatal  rounds  it  were  confin>Hl 
mainly  to  those  whose  course  was  nearlv 
nin,  or  with  whose  brief  promise  of  life 
were  only  associations  of  infirmity  and  de- 
cav,  if  it  were  confined  to  those  of  unde- 
veloped intellectual  and  bodily  powers,  or 
if  it  were  not  that  it  is  generally  the  ma- 
ture, the  beautiful,  the  talented,  the  gifted 
with  genius,  who  fall  its  victims,  we  might 
not  find  so  much  occasion  for  the  prompt- 1 
ingiB  of  sympathy,  and  of  an  earnest  anx-I 


iety  to  discover  more  successful  means  for 
staying  it^  fatal  course.        ♦  *    ♦ 

The  subject  is  of  inconceivable  interest 
to  the  whole  human  race,  and  though  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  to  it  as  elaborate  and  extended  a  con- 
sideration, in  all  its  relations,  as  might 
be  done  in  a  treatise  exclusively  on  this 
subject,  I  wish  nevertheless  to  be  able  ta 
impress  upon  your  minds  the  great  leading 
truths  as  far  as  they  are  determined,  hop- 
ing that  they  may  lay  the  foundation  K>r 
further  research  and  observation  by  some 
member  of  the  class,  and  secure  at  least 
the  general  dissemination  of  what  past  re- 
search and  experience  have  efiected.  And 
I  cherish  a  reasonable  hope  for  the  future 
success  in  treatment  far  beyond  the  present 
claim  that  the  most  successful  have  any 
right  to  make.  In  view  of  the  important 
truths  which  modem  improvements  in 
pathological  research  and  therapeutic  appli- 
ances have  brought  to  light,  there  is  much 
to  encourage  us.  While  the  disease  was 
considered  as  merely  local  in  its  character, 
and  while  no  attention  was  paid  to  those 
prophylatic  measures  which  recent  obser- 
vation has  so  often  demonstrated  as  having 
the  efiect  of  staying  its  further  progress,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  senti- 
ment generally  prevailed,  that  consumption 
was  never  a  curable  disease.  But  latterly^ 
since  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  character  of 
the  fluids  as  well  as  the  solids  has  been  in- 
vestigated, and  found  to  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  philosophy  of  the  disease, 
and  the  remedies  applied  are  found  firom 
experience,  no  less  than  from  sound  induc^ 
tion,  to  change  their  constituent  elements, 
and  thereby  greatly  modify  the  orgaiuG 
properties,  not  only  in  disease  but  in  health, 
a  new  era  in  this  subject  has  dawned  on 
the  public  mind.  It  may  not  be  said  that 
consumption  is  an  incurable  disease. — 
I  desire  to  impress  the  truth  of  this  asser? 
tion  upon  your  minds,  I  shall  do  so  with 
necessary  and  proper  qualifications,  in  or- 
der that  too  high  an  estimate  may  not  be 
put  to  the  account,  or  an  unreasonable  de- 
gree of  expectation  excited." 

To  Eclectic  practitioners,  this  puMica- 
tion  is  most  acceptable  and  opportune, 
lM^ing  periectly  adapted  to  fill  a  vacuum  ia 
their  libraries  which  has  long  been  most 
annoying  to  them.  They  can  now  consult 
their  own  text  book  in  practice,  and  sus- 
tain their  medication  by  reference  to  a 
higdly  respectable  author;  they  can  now 
answer  the  oft-repeated  question,  what  is 
"Eclecticism,"  by  referring  to  a  clear  and 
candid  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  that 
branch  of  the  profession;  and  finally,  tbejr 
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aie  now  permittted  to  feel  that  '* Young 
Physic*'  has  contributed  something  to  the 
common  stock  of  professional  knowledge 
in  a  form  that  must  command  respect,  and 
which  will  go  far  to  repay  the  debt  so 
long  due  from  liberal  science  to  humanity. 

Ckriatian  Age, 


n   •»■  * 


THE  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES  OF  PHYSI- 
CIANS TO  THEIR  PATIENTS. 

To  the  physician  who  is  also  a  profes- 
sing Christian,  no  apology,  surely,  is  neces- 
sary for  inculcating  the  duties  just  mention- 
ed; though  all  must  be  aware  how  seldom 
even  an  isolated  remark  appears  in  a  medi- 
cal journal,  which  recognizes^  any  leligions 
duty  as  devolving  upon  physicians  in  tlieir 
strictly  professional  relations.  The  cause 
of  this  silence  we  cannot  now  inquire  into. 
It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  say,  that  it 
is  not  because  infidelity  is  more  common 
in  the  medical  than  in  other  professions; 
for  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  we  hope  to  show 
in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  particular  duty  we  now  propose  to 
inculcate,  is  that  of  endeavoring  to  promote 
the  religious  welfere  of  patients,  especiiiUy 
in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  an- 
ticipate a  fatal  termination. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  remem- 
ber the  three  letters  upon  this  subject,  ad- 
dressed, some  eighteen  years  ago,  by  Dr.  T. 
H.  Harder,  of  London,  to  a  junior  practi- 
tioner. To  these  our  attention  has  been 
called  anew  by  their  publication  in  a  pam- 
phlet of  40  pages,  by  the  American  Tract 
Society ;  and  we  shall  here  reproduce  some 
of  Dr.  Burder's  ideas,  while  we  give  ex- 
pression to  such  as  we  have  long  entertain- 
ed in  connection  with  this  important  suh- 
ject. 

It  is  intended,  in  all  cases  when  possible, 
that  the  pages  of  this  journal  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  entire  medical  profession. 
Would  that  each  member  of  it  could  re^rd 
the  foUowinf  remarks  as  addressed  to  him- 
self nersonaUy  as  a  Christian  physician! 
Wotud  that  each  vrere  snch  an  one,  in  this 
respect,  as  the  writer  of  the  letters  alluded 
to !  But  let  no  one  sneer,  who  does  not 
consider  any  such  duties  as  hindins  upon 
himself.  This  is  a  subject  demanding  at 
least  the  respect  and  the  consideration  ofall. 

The  letters  of  Dr.  Burder  point  out  the 
diffiiniUies  of  the  undertaking  to  promote 
the  religious  welfare  of  patients,  the  en- 
oonxaftements  to  be  expected,  and  the  most 
elixiDle  methods  to  be  adopted. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christian  physi- 
cians, when  incessantly  pressed  by  a  Is- 
horious  practice,  find  it  very  difficult  to 
perform  those  daily  personal  duties^  with 


interest  and  regularity,  which  no  Christian 
should  ever  omit.  The  sabbath  may  be  to 
them  a  day  of  augmented  toil,  instead  of 
repose;  and  any  season  set  apart  for  such 
duties,  may  at  any  time  be  engrossed  by 
the  claims  of  othera  in  suffering.  But  all 
this  is  only  to  be  known,  in  order  to  be 
guarded  against ;  and  strong  as  is  the  temp- 
tation to  remissness,  there  is  no  valid  ex- 
cuse for  more  than  an  occasional  neglect  of 
such  duties.  We  could  mention  physicians 
of  the  highest  eminence,  from  Boerhaave  to 
the  present  time,  whose  example  verifies 
the  remark  just  made.  But  if  in  any  in- 
stance neglect  of  peisonal  and  domestic 
duties  is  unavoidable,  so  much  the  more  in- 
cumbent is  the  duty  of  promoting,  so  fer  as 
ma^  be,  the  religious  welfitre  of  patients, 
while  occupying  the  time  with  them. 

And  yet  it  is  lamentable  to  perceive  the 
effects,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  too 

;  often  produced  by  success,  as  it  is  called,  in 
practice.    Not  a  few  instances  could  we 

I  mention,  in  which  a  young  practitioner,  of 
the  most  elevated  and  exemplary  Christian 
character,  in  twenty  yeare  oecame  irrelig- 
ious, nedigent,  and  perhaps  even  skeptical 

'  because  tie  has  in  meantime  become  a  siic- 
cessfid  man  in  his  profession !  Wha  t  a  suc- 
css  is  this !  a  success  for  which  he  has  bar- 
tered his  own  soul,  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  and  those  of  many  others 
he  might  be  instrumental  in  saving !  Young 
men  of  Christian  education  and  Christian 
hopes,  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
our  noble  art,  does  not  this  subject  demand 
a  seasonable  and  solemn  consideration? 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  is  enou^  for  the 
physician  to  prescribe  for  the  patient ,  and 
that  he  cannot  pertorm  his  duty  so  well  if 
he  has  also  another  object  in  view.  We 
reply,  that  it  is  his  first  duty  to  bring  all 
his  powers  to  bear  upon  the  treatment  to 
be  recommended;  having  done  this,  he  is 
then  as  free,  for  the  moment  as  any  other 
man,  to  make  such  remarks  as  he  may  deem 
proper  upon  any  subject.  And  a  single 
suggestion  is  often  more  fruitful  in  Rood 
results  than  a  ))rotncted  discourse.  Which 
We  thall  not,  of  course,  he  understood  to 
recommend.  It  is  easy  also  to  remark,  that 
all  this  is  extra  profiessional  and  trenches 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  clergyman; 
but  from  the  very  fact  that  the  remarks 
made  by  the  physician  are  not  professional, 
they  wUl  be  received  candidly,  as  having 
been  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  kindness  and 
real  interest  in  the  patient's  welfare,  and 
therefore  will  be  more  likely  to  produce  the 
'  desired  effect.  The  physician  can  also  best 
,  jud^e  precisely  when  to  speak  and  what  to 
I  say;  tor  he  best  understands  the  patient's 
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drcumstanoes,  tempeiament,  and  mental 
condition  at  the  time.  And  besides,  a  few 
remarks  from  the  physician  secures  the  best 
possible^  preparation  of  the  patient's  mind 
lor  religious  conversation  witn  a  clergyman. 
We  shall  not  be  understood,  tbeiefore,  to 
inculcate  the  duty  under  consideration  as  a 
substitute  for  the  professional  services  of 
clergymen,  but  as  the  best  preparation  for, 
and  the  best  aid  to,  their  successful  per- 
formance. Here  is  the  point  where  the 
two  highest  human  occupations  meet ;  and 
where  the  minister  of  tne  Gospel  and  the 
Christian  practitioner  should  never  be  found 
at  variance.  Both  would  save  the  soul  of 
their  dying  fellow-being.  The  physician 
is  to  obtrude  no  sectarian  efforts  at  such  a 
time :  how,  then,  can  they  disagree  ? 

It  is,  however,  the  physician's  preroga- 
tive to  decide  when  it  is  pi.oper  lor  even 
the  clergyman  to  perform  his  peculiar  duties 
for  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  We  have 
seen  a  soothing  influence  produced  by  a 
brief  and  appropriate  prajrer,  which  ano- 
dynes had  been  given  in  vain  to  procure. — 
But  we  have  also  seen  high  excitement  and 
even  wild  delirium  produced  by  similar  ser- 
vices rendered  at  an  improper  time,  or  in 
an  injudicious  manner. 

Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  disagree- 
ment between  the  physician  and  the  cler- 
R^inan  on  this  point.  Both  desiring  the 
Highest  good  of  the  patient,  the  latter  must 
surely  admit  that  the  former  can  judge  bet- 
ter than  he  can,  both  as  to  the  proper  time, 
and  the  ao>ount  of  strength  the  patient  pos- 
sesses. We  have,  however,  been  too  often 
grieved  to  perceive  the  manifestation,  on 
the  part  of  the  clergyman,  of  the  feeling 
that  his  motives  alone — the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  a  sick  fellow-cieature — is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  office 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
to  him  seem  best.  If  the  physician  is  not 
a  Christian,  the  minister  will,  perhaps,  of- 
ten find  himself  put  off  till  it  is  forever  too 
late:  but  in  the  other  case,  certainly  has  no 
cause  to  complain  if  any  importunity  on 
his  part  is  checked  by  the  medical  attend- 
ant, and  the  proper  time  specified.  We 
have  never  hesitated  ourselves  to  take  this 
responsibility ;  nor  shall  we,  in  any  case, 
surrender  it.  Nor  has  it  often  been  our  lot 
to  excite  displeasure  in  this  way.  Our  ex- 
perience accords  with  Dr.  Burder's  belief, 
that  **  the  enlightened  embassadors  of  the 
Saviour,  so  far  from  entertaining  a  feeling 
of  jealousy,  do  really  hail  with  cordial  sat- 
isfaction such  auxiliaries  in  their  trying 
visits  to  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death.'' 

2.  The  encouragements  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  are  such  as  arise  "  from 
the  peculiar  facilities  which  the  profession 


affords;  firom  the  Divine  benedictioQ  which 
may  be  humbly  yet  confidently  anticipated ; 
ana  from  the  success  which  has  almdy 
crowned  similar  efforts,'* 

The  suggestions  of  a  conscientious  phy- 
sician are,  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  k- 
ceived  with  almost  unlimited  confideooe. 
He,  therefore,  can  say,  without  danger  of 
having  his  motives  misinterpreted,  what 
another  cannot.  Whatever  he  may  say  is 
also  regarded  as  a  sincere  expression  of  in- 
terest in  the  sick  person  under  his  care.  He 
has,  therefore  in  many  instances,  an  almost 
unlimited  influence.  He  also  knows  how 
to  address  the  patient  in  the  way  most  cal- 
culated to  impress  and  least  to  injure ;  and 
thus  will  not,  by  producing  excitement,  di- 
minish the  prospect  of  the  recovery,  as  an- 
other probaoly  would.  He  also  nas  con- 
stant opportunities  of  associating  some  se- 
rious remark  with  his  professional  counsel. 
Shall  such  opportunities  be  lost?  Let  us 
be  on  our  guard  lest  '*  timidity,  apathy,  or 
worldly  policy  deprive  us  of  the  exalted 
privilege  of  being  instrumental  in  saving  a 
soul  from  death,  and  thus  adding  another 
jewel  to  the  Redeemer's  crown."  That  such 
efforts  have  often  been  successful.,  is  well 
known.  The  ''  Village  Sermons,"  left  by 
her  physician  for  a  young  lady  soon  to  die 
of  phthisis,  to  read — though  Ins  interest  in 
her  religious  welfare  displeased  her  friends, 
and  thus  prevented  his  visiting  her  after- 
wards— were  yet  instrumental  m  her  con- 
version before  her  death. 

3.  The  methods  best  to  be  adopted  will 
vary  exceedingly  with  the  circumstances. 
But  it  can  never  be  improper  to  inquire,  as 
if  incidently,  if  the  patient  would  not  like 
to  converse  with  some  pious  friend ;  or  if 
bis  mind,  now  that  he  is  confined  by  dck- 
ness,  does  not  naturally  turn  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  its  close.  It  is  never  improper  to  allude 
to  persons  who  have  found  a  sick  b(fd  their 
greatest  earthly  blessing,  since  they  there 
first  found  that  peace  which  this  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  Bat  if  such 
indirect  methods  do  not  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject, we  are  still  bound  to  be  faithful,  and 
therefore,  to  use  more  direct  language.  We 
often  have  no  time  for  delay,  and  shall  re* 
gret  any  temporising  in  such  momentous 
circumstances. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  duty  as  incumb- 
ent on  the  Christian  physician  in  every  case. 
at  least  of  dangerous  disease.  But  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  period  of  con- 
valescence is  also  fieivorable  for  the  reception 
of  religious  impressions.  Then  is  the  pa- 
tient in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  good- 
ness which  has  been  manifested  in  raising 
him  from  a  bed  of  languishing,  and  even 
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threatened  death;  and  more  grateful  and 
more  impressible  in  respect  to  these  im- 
portant subjects. 

Let  us  then,  realize  more  than  we  are  ac- 
customed to  do,  how  fearful  a  responsibili- 
ty rests  upon  us,  as  Christians,  in  our  pro- 
fessional intercourse  with  our  fellow  men ; 
and  while  it  is  our  first  (peat  effort  to  sare 
or,  as  least,  to  prolong  life,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourseWes, 

"^Itisnotallofllfe  tolive, 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die." 
— American  Medical  Monthly, 
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WHAT  EVERY  ONE  SHOULD  KNOW. 

Accidents  injurious  to  life  may  often  be 
▼ery  successfully  treated  by  domestic  means 
before  the  advice  of  a  su^eon  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  upon  medi- 
cal subjects,  if  the  evil  that  is  done  does 
not  predominate  over  the  good,  from  the 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  means  often  adopt- 
ed in  emergencies.  To  do  something  is 
the  imperative  demand,  right  or  wrong. 

We  have  known  ice  (o  be  applied  to  a 
person's  feet  and  hands,  who  was  bleeding 
at  the  lungs,  and  without  any  better  reason 
than  that  the  attendant  did  not  know  what 
^Ise  \o  do.  On  being  told  in  that  case  it 
wm  better  not  to  do  anything,  she  looked 
us  in  astonishment  and  inquiringly  said. 
**What,  let  him  die  without  doing  any- 
thing^" Now  this  person  knew  better,  but 
under  excitement  was  acting  from  some 
one's  suggestion,  without  consulting  her 
ovrnjudgment. 

When  there  is  much  bleeding  from  the 
lungs,  the  hands  and  feet  usually  become  un- 
naturally cold,  and  the  indication  is  to  keep 
them  warm,  so  as  to  promote  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  thus  prevent  the 
undue  accumulation  at  the  seat  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. A  bladder  of  pounded  ice  or  snow 
should  be  applied  to  the  chest,  or  small 
pieces  may  be  swallowed  with  advantage 
and  above  all,  the  patient  diould  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet. 

Drinking  salt  and  water  is  a  common 
nimctice,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
aistend  the  stomach  with  anything.  There 
are  still  more  efiectual  means,  but  they  re- 
quire a  physician  to  direct  their  adminis- 
tiation. 

Scalds  and  Bums  are  among  the  most 
common  injuries  requiring  domestic  man- 
agement. A  scald  diflera  from  a  bum,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  occassioned  by  moist  heat, 
and  removes  the  cuticle,  leaving  the  injury 
without  any  protection;  while  a  bum,  as 
by  heated  metal,  oil,  or  the  direct  action 
ot  fire,  if  not  Tcry  serious,  leaves  the  cu* 
tide  hardened  and  insensible. 


Now  what  sui;geons  always  most  anxious 
to  accomplish  in  these  cases,  is  to  protect 
the  injured  surface  from  contact  with  the 
air;  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  will  ag- 
gravate with  such  an  injury  more  than  al- 
most anything  else.  To  do  this,  the  part 
should  lie  covered  as  soon  as  possible  with 
some  dressing  best  calculated  to  answer 
this  indication. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  remedies  in 
common  use,  and  every  person  is  apt  to 
think  his  or  her  particular  choice  to  be  the 
best.  The  truth  is  simply  this :  the  dress- 
ing which  can  be  most  effectually  aj^plied 
so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  covering,  will  be 
found  the  most  useful  sj^rinkling  the  part 
with  flour  from  a  dredging  box,  is  an  old 
method,  and  a  very  good  one,  especially 
when  the  surface  is  unequal,  as  on  the  neck, 
elbow,  or  when  the  injury  is  small  and  on 
a  verv  broad  surface. 

When  a  bandage  can  be  applied  smoothly 
over  the  part,  e^ual  parts  of  sweet  oil,  and 
lime  water  applied  over  the  dressing,  twice 
each  day,  will  be  found  very  soothing  and 
beneficial. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  convince  some 
people  that  Dalley's  pain  extractor  and 
other  popular  remedies  have  not  a  specific 
effect  in  "drawing  out  the  fire,'*  which 
means  simply  to  stop  the  burning  pain. 
Simple  cerate,  fresh  lara,  or  any  other  un- 
irritating  grease,  if  applied  so  as  to  keep 
off"  the  air  will  "draw  out  the  fire"  just  as 
eflectually. 

Whatever  the  dressing  may  be,  it  should 
always  be  kept  on,  when  the  injury  is  not 
very  serious,  until  the  new  skin  forms 
under  it,  and  then  it  will  drop  off*  itself. 

Gunpowder  injuries  should  always  be 
left  for  a  surgeon  to  dress,  especially  if 
upon  the  face,  as  every  spec  of  powder 
buried  in  the  skin  will  make  a  permanent 
mark  unless  it  is  removed.  Common  salt 
sprinkled  on  a  slight  bum  after  wetting  the 
surface,  will  relieve  the  burning  very  mudi. 

Croup  is  the  greatest  terrifier  to  motheis 
in  this  climate,  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  There  are  two,  and  some 
writers  make  three  forms  of  the  disease. — 
The  two  most  recoenized  are  the  true  and 
false  croup,  and  they  are  often  so  much 
alike  at  first  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the 
one  froin  the  other.  True  croup  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
trachea  or  windpipe,  which  produces  a 
false  membrane  and  obstructs  tne  passage 
of  air  in  passing  in  or  out  of  the  lunn. — 
It  is  unusually  attended  with  fever,  v^ich 
sometimes  precedes  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing for  several  days.  It  is  a  very  fatal  dis- 
ease, not  more  than  one  in  five  or  six  re- 
covering under  the  best  treatment. 
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tianeous  and  destructive;  that  which  the 
physician  hlindly  administers,  blindly 
watches  its  operation  (for  he  acknowl- 
edges that  "mercury  always  acts  in  a  man- 
ner unknown  to  him")  and  blindly  waits 
for  the  result. 

Oh,  the  beauties  of  AUoptUhic  adencd 
How  dearly  have  thy  millions  of  confiding 
▼ictims  paid  to  celebrate  thy  triumphs! — 
Fifty-two  distinct  diseases  as  being  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  the  use  of  the  tnirty- 
fiye  different  preparations  of  mercury,  and 
this,  too^  by  Allopathic  authority.  I  said 
thirty-five  different  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, but  I  believe  the  indefatigable  com- 
Sounders  of  the  French  chemical  school 
ave  recently  added  some  new  leatures  to 
this  nyora-headed  monster. 

But  I  have  already  extended  this  article 
beyond  my  intention,  and  close  by  warn- 
ing mr  readers  to  beware  of  this  corrupt- 
ing. boiK-rotting,  tooth-loosening,  dYspe]>- 
sia-begetting,  pile-creating,  health,  happi- 
ness, and  lite-destroying  demon  Allonath]^. 
Shun  it  as  you  would  the  blast  of  tne  si- 
rocco, the  exhalations  of  the  Bohan  Upas, 
the  sting  of  the  asp,  or  the  iang  of  the 
adder.  Sekct  thy  medicines  as  thou  dost 
thy  food,  from  that  laboratory  over  which 
the  Creator  alone  exercises  supreme  control. 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  means,  look 
alone  for  the  sustenance  of  that  life  which 
he  alone  hath  the  power  to  give. — Anii- 
McrcuritU, 
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EXTBACTED  FBOM   THE  MAKUAL   OF  THE  AC* 

:     TIVE  PBINCIPLES  OF  INDEGINOUS  AND  FOB- 

ElOir    MEDICAL   PLANTS,    AS  PBEPABED   AT 

THE  AMEBICAN  CHEMICAL  INSTITUTE,  N.  Y. 

APocYNiN. — Obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  Apocynum  Androactmifolium.  (Com- 
mon name.  Dog's  Bane,  Bitter  Root,  &c.) 

Properties: — Altemtive,  tonic,  aperient, 
and  diuretic.  Used  in  dropsy,  dyspepsia, 
convalescing  stage  of  typhoid,  and  other 
fevers,  dysentery,  &c.  It  is  also  benefici- 
ally used  in  scrofulous  and  rheumatic  af- 
fections, constipation,  and  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  liver  and  stomach.  The  pow- 
er of  destroying  the  ascaris  vermicularis 
has  also  been  given  to  it.  Dose,  one  to 
four  grains,  three  or  four  times  per  day. 

AscLEPiv. — Obtained  from  the  rhimoza 
of  the  Aeelepiaa  Tvberosa,  (Common 
names.  White  Root,  Pleurisy  Root,  ficc.) 

Properties  and  uses: — Diaphoretic,  diu- 
retic, and  slightly  tonic  and  laxative.  The 
Asclepin  is  an  excellent  article  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  produce  diaphore- 
sis, especially  in  such  acute  diseases  as  pleu- 


risy, pneumonia,  fevers  of  difierent  types, 
rheumatism,  dec,  being  preceded  by  such 
antiphlogistic  treatment  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  demand.  It  is  also  benefici- 
ally used  in  catarrh,  consumption,  flatu- 
lence, indigestion,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
to  promow  the  eruption  in  exantematous 
fevers. 

The  Asoelpin  can  be  pretty  extensively 
and  beneficially  used  in  the  treatment  of 
inany  chronic  diseases.  It  is  not  a  power- 
ful remedy!  T^t  it  acts  silently  and  kindly. 
Dose,  two  to  four  grains. 

Capsicum,  ob  oil  of  capbicitm. — Obtain- 
ed  from  the  Capsicum  Baceatum,  (Com- 
mon names,  Bird  Pepper,  Cayenne  Pepper, 
6:c.J 

Tne  Capsicum  is  an  oleo-resinous  sub- 
stance, of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  read- 
ily soluble  by  heat,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil 
ot  turpentine. 

Properties  and  uses: — A  powerful  stimu- 
lant. Beneficially  used  in  cases  of  an  en- 
feebled or  inactive  stomach,  dysjiepsia,  leth- 
argic condition  of  the  system,  &c.  In  the 
treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  and  malignant 
sore  throat,  it  is  a  most  valuable  remedy, 
both  internally,  and  as  a  gargle.  As  a  rar- 
glc  it  must  be  greatly  diluted.  As  a  ruoe- 
facient,  the  Capsicum  is  an  elegant  remedy. 
It  acts  very  speedily,  and  is  not  liable  to 
produce  vesication.  One  ounce  of  the  oil, 
m  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  alcohol, 
makes  a  strong  rubefacient  liniment.  In 
this  form  it  is  1)eneficially  used  in  rheuma- 
tism, paralysis,  sciatica,  or,  in  severe  cases, 
it  may  be  used  of  full  strength.  Dose,  as  a 
stimulant,  one  or  two  drops  on  a  little  su- 
gar. After  thoroughly  triturating  it  with 
sugar,  it  muy  be  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water,  if  desiied. 

Caulophyllin. — (Obtained  from  the  rhi- 
soma  of  the  Caidophyllum  Thalictroidee. 
(Common  names.  Blue  Cohosh,  Blueberry, 
6x.) 

Properties  and  uses: — Anti-spasmodic, 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  alterative  and  tonic 
for  the  genital  system.  Used  in  rheuma- 
tism, dropsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  cramps, 
amenorrhea,  dysmenorrhea,  chorea,  6cc.— 
It  is  of  great  service  in  expediting  parturi- 
tion in  certain  cases,  and  has  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  female  organs  of  generation  which 
the  Black  Cohosh  has.  (See  Macrotin.) — 
Dose,  as  an  alterative,  one  to  three  grains ; 
for  other  purposes,  two  to  five  grains.  As 
a  parturient,  the  dose  should  be  repeated 
in  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  till  its  effects 
are  obsened.  To  be  given  after  regular  la- 
bor has  commenced. 

Chelonin. — Obtained  from  the  Chdatu 
Olabra.  (Common  names,  Balm ony,  Snake- 
head.) 
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Properties  Khd  uses: — Tonic,  ap|erient, 
and  anthelmintic  A  useful  remedj  in  djs- 
pepsia,  jaundice,  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  during  convalescence  from  fe- 
bnle  and  inflammatory  diseases.  It  al»o 
possesses  considerable  power  as  a  yermi- 
luge.    Dose,  three  to  five  grains. 

CTFRiPEDnr. — ^Prepared  from  the  rhizo- 
ma  of  the  Cypripedvum  Pvbeactns.  (Com- 
mon names.  Ladies'  Slipper,  Nerve  Root, 

6ccO 

Properties  and  uses: — Anti-8i)asmodic, 

nervine,  tonic,  and  slightly  narcotic.  There 
probably  never  will  be  an  article  discover- 
ed which  will  meet  so  many  indications  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  where  an  antineu- 
ropathic  is  needed,  as  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  opium.  Its  praises  have  been 
long  and  well  sung,  and  we  would  not  de- 
tract one  iota  from  its  just  merits.  There 
are  many  cases  of  idiosyncrasy,  &c.,  where 
opium  does  not  act  kindly.  In  ihege  cases, 
and  as  a  general  nervine,  the  Gypripedin  is 
yery  beneficially  uced.  Those  cases  of  hys- 
teria, chorea,  nervous  headache,  neural^a, 
hypochondriasis,  £cc.,  which  are  aggrega- 
ted, or  not  leleived,  by  opium,  this  article 
is  used  with  very  happy  results.  It  is  also 
beneficially  used  in  all  cases  of  nervous  ir- 
ritability, nervous  headache,  and  is  far  pre- 
fenable  to  administer  to  children  than  any 
of  the  preparations  of  opium.  There  is  no 
danger  of  its  producing  constipation,  and 
its  tonic  property  renders  it  very  servicea- 
ble in  diseases  of  debility.  It  may  be  used 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  quiet 
the  nervous  system.  Dose,  two  to  four 
grains. 

EuoKTMiif. — Obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  Euonymus  ArticricanuB,  (Common 
names,  Burning  Bush,  Waahoo,  &c. 

Properties  and  uses: — Tonic,  laxative, 
alterative,  and  expectorant.  This  medi- 
cine is  successfully  used  in  the  treatment 
of  djrspepsia,  torpid  liver,  constipation,  and 
dropsy.  It  imparts  tone  to  the  stomach, 
and  acti vi  ty  to  the  digestive  organs.  Dose, 
one  to  three  grains,  Uiree  or  four  times  per 
day. 

EupATOBiN. — Obtained  from  the  £«- 
fMiton'ttm  Purpwtum.  (Common  names. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow,  Gravelroot.) 

We  have  been  induced  to  manufacture 
the  active  principle  of  this  plant,  by  the 
urgent  request  of  those  who  consider  it  a 
yery  valuable  remedy. 

Properties  and  uses: — ^Diuretic,  stimu- 
lant and  slightly  astringent  and  tonic. — 
Said  to  be  beneficially  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  stranguary  dropsical  affections, 
hsematuria,  gravel,  gout,  rheumatism,  ureth- 
ral inflammation,  and  most  of  the  urinavy 
disorders.    Dose,  two  to  four  grains. 


Gblbemin. — Obtainecf  from  the  root  of 
the  Gdstfminum  Semperoirena.  (Common 
name.  Yellow  Jassemine,  Woodbine,  &c.) 

Properties    and  uses: — ^Febrifuge,  anti- 

rmodic,  and  narcotic.    As  a  febrifuge, 
Gklsemin  is  a  medicine  of  great  power. 
Its  use  is  indicated  in  all  fevers,  acute  and 
chronic  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  6cc.     It  has 
been  pretty  thoroughly  tested  by  physicians, 
both  in  tliie  city  and  country,  and  all  who 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial  acknowledge  it  to 
possess  great  merit.    The  following  quota- 
tion will  show  in  what  estimation  it  is 
held  by  those  most  sanguine  of  remedial 
properties.    ''It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  medi- 
cine yet  discovered  capable  of  subduing,  in 
from  six  to  twenty-four  hours,  without  the 
least  possible  injury  to  the   patient,  the 
most  formidable,  as  well  as  most  simple 
fevers  incident  to  our  country  and  climate, 
— quieting  nervous  irritability  and  excite- 
ment, equaliring  the   circulation,  promo- 
ting perspiration,  and  rectifying  the  vari- 
ous  secretions,    without   causing  nausea, 
vomiting  or  purging,  and  is  also  adapted  to 
any  stage  of  the  disease.    It  may  follow 
any  preceding  treatment  with  safety."    If 
the  medicine  possesses  one  hair  of  these 
virtues,  it  is  worthy  the  careful  attention 
of  the  profession.     But  the  Gelsemin  is 
not  to  be  recklessly  administered,  as  it  has 
doubtless  been  in  some  cases,  and  with  bad 
results.      Its   eflects   must  be    carefully 
watched.    It  is  probably  contia-indicated 
in  all  these  cases  where  there  is  structural 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  cases  of  great 
debility.    In  full  doses,  it  produces  nar- 
cotism, indicated  by  loss  and  prostration 
of  muscular  povvrer,  clouded  vision,  double- 
sightedness,  and  inability  to  open  the  eyes. 
But  if  the  medicine  is  here  discontinued, 
these  effects  pass  off  in  a  few  hours;  leav- 
ing the  patient  refreshed,  rather  than  de- 
bilitated.   In  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  a  state  of  semi-narcotism,  and 
keen  the  patient  in  that  condition  some 
little  length  of   time.     Combined  with 
Hydrastine  or  Quinine  it  is  very  effica- 
cious in  the  treatment  of  severe  cases  of 
intermittent  fever,  and  by  such  a  combin- 
ation it  is  less  apt  to  narcotize.    In  acute 
diseases  it  is  better  to  give   it  in  small 
doses  of  from  one  sixteenth  to  one  eighth 
of  a  grain,  every  one,  two  or  three  hours. 
In  chronic  diseases,  a  medium  dose  may 
be  given  three  or  four  times   during  the 
day.    Dose,  one  half  to  one  grain. 

CoNCEirrRATEDTlNCTUBE  OF  GeLSEMINUM* 

The  Tincture  is  very  convenient  for  ad- 
ministration. Dose,  five  to  thirty  drops, 
in  a  wine-glass  full  of  water. 

Gbbavik. — Obtained  from  tbe  root  of 
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the    Qeraidum   Maculahim, (Common 

names,  Crane's  Bill,  Crow  Foot.) 

Properties  and  uses: — One  of  the  most 
powerful  indigenous  astringents,  and  its 
use  is  indicated  in  all  cases  where  such 
medicines  are  used.  On  account  of  its 
being  quite  free  from  any  unpleasant  taste 
or  odor,  and  the  small  doses,  it  is  very  con* 
▼enient  for  administering  to  children,  and 
persons  of  a  delicate  stomach.  It  has  been 
found  Ter  J  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of 
haemoptysis,  passive  hemorrhages,  ulcers, 
apthous,  sore  mouth,  gleet,  leui^orrhea, 
diabetes,  and  all  excessive  mucous  dis- 
charges. 

The  Geranin  is  an  excellent  remedial  in 
the  treatment  of  dysentery  and  diarrhea, 
after  the  use  of  proper  evacuants,  also,  in 
the  latter  stages  of  cholera  infantum. — 
Dose,  one  to  three  ^ins. 

HsLONiN. — Obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  Hdoniaa  Diocia,  (Common  names. 
False,  Unicorn  Root,  Drooping  Starwort.) 

Properties  and  uses: — ^Tonic  and  diuretic. 
As  a  tonic  it  is  very  beneficially  adminis- 
tered in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite.  It 
exercises  considerble  power  over  the  fe- 
male organs  of  generation,  and  is  higly 
esteemed  in  cases  of  atony  of  the  uterus, 
and  other  diseases  of  that  organ.  Dose, 
three  to  six  grains. 

Hydrastine — Obtained  from  the  Hudraa- 
tia  Canadcims,  (Common  names.  Golden 
Seal,  Golden  Root,  Orange  Root,  &c.) 

Properties  and  uses:— Tonic.  As  a  ton- 
ic the  Hydrastine  is  only  equalled  by  the 
Quinine,  and  the  effects  upon  the  system 
are  somewhat  similar,  producixu[,  when 
given  in  large  doses,  a  sense  of  fulness 
about  the  head,  and  head-ache.  It  should 
not  be  given^when  the  disease  is  of  the  mark- 
ed inflammatory  character,  unless  the  ty- 
phoid symptoms  come  on,  and  then  it  can 
be  safely  aaministered  as  pther  tonics.  In 
intermittent  fever  many  physicians  prefer 
it  to  Quinine,  considering  it  quite  as  effi- 
cacious. The  Hydrastine  nas  an  especial 
influence  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  adminis- 
tered with  good  results  during  the  conva- 
lescing sta^  of  inflammatory  dispases,  also 
in  dyspepsia,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the 
stomacn  and  bowels.  It  may  be  benefi- 
cially given  either  alone  or  combined  with 
some  of  the  chalybeate  prepaiationa,  in 
cases  of  anttmia  and  chlorosis.  Dose,  one 
to  two  grains. 

HTDBAsrm. — ^Is  the  resinoid  of  the  Hy- 
drastia  Canadtnaia,  Its  tonic  properties 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  alkaloid  just 
described,  though  not  as  powerful.  It  has 
also  the  laxative  properties  of  the  root, 
wtiich  lenders  it  pteferable  to  the  alkaloid 


when  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation 
of  the  bowels.  It  is  useful  in  chronic  be- 
patis,  gastritis  and  enteritis,  also  in  jaun- 
dice,  and  in  all  cases  wheie  the  hydrastis 
would  be  indicated.  Dose,  two  or  three 
grains. 

Leptandrih. — Obtained  from  the  rhito- 
ma  of  the  LcjUandria  VirginirA;^  (Com- 
mon Names,  Black  Root,  Culver's  Physic*) 

Properties  and  uses: — Alterative,  laxa- 
tive, and  tonic.  The  Leptandrin  possesses 
the  same  properties  which  belong  to  the 
crude  root,  but  the  harshness  which  scMoe- 
times  attends  the  administration  of  the 
crude  articles  does  not  appear  by  the  use 
of  this  resinoid.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
medicines  known,  to  correct  and  stimulate 
the  hepatic  secretions  in  those  cases  where 
it  is  desirable  not  to  produce  debility,  by 
drastic  alvine  evacuations.  It  operates 
silently,  yet  surely.  For  the  treatment  of 
children  and  delicate  females,  and  many 
chronic  diseases,  where  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  the  proper  biliary  secretions,  and  where* 
from  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
former  use  of  drastic  cathartics,  rendenng 
their  repetition  inadmissible,  or  an  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  the  bowels  can  be  moved,  and  the 
secretions  regulated  with  the  Leptandrin 
without  danger  of  farther  prostration.  It 
is  very  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  dys- 
entery, diarrhea,  and  cholera  infantum. — 
In  these  diseases  it  is  usually  given  in 
small  doses,  and  repeated  every  one  or  two 
hours.  The  marked  success  which  has  at- 
tended* the  use  of  the  Leptandrin,  in  the 
treatment  of  summer  complaints,  demands 
for  it  a  more  prominent  place  in  our  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  further  observations  as 
to  its  therapeutic  effects.  It  is  also  used 
with  marked  success  in  typhoid  fever,  in- 
termittents,  combined  wifh  hydrastine  or 
quinine,  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  piles,  and 
biliary  derangement.  Dose,  two  to  four 
grains. 

LoBELiN. — Obtained  from  the  Lobelia 
Inflata.  Properties  and  uses: — Emetic, 
diaphoretic,  and  expectorant.  The  Lobelin 
is  a  medicine  of  great  power  and  merit, 
but  will  have  to  be  used  with  caution.  It 
is  used  in  fevers,  pneumonia,  croup,  asth- 
ma, and  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  general  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
system,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  rigidity 
of  tlie  OS  uteri,  6cc.  Dose,  one  to  two 
grains. 

Oil  of  Lobelia. — ^Properties  and  uses 
same  as  the  Lobelin.  Neither  the  oil 
or  resin  of  the  lobelia  should  be  given  as 
an  emetic.  If  the  lobelia  is  used  as  an 
emetic,  the  wine  tincture  of  the  plant  or 
seeds  is  the  piepaiation  best  adapted  t9 
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pioduce  emesis.  The  oil  is  given  in  doses 
of  two  to  five  drops  triturated  with  a  little 
loaf  su^r,  to  he  repeated  as  occasion  maj 
demand. 

Macrotin. — Obtained  from  the  rhizoma 
of  the   Macrotya    Raeemoea.     Common 

Names,  Black  Cohosh,  Squaw  Root.) 

Properties  and  uses: — Anti-spasmodic, 
narcotic,  tonic,  and  emmenagogue,  with  a 
special  affinity  ior  the  uterus.  It  is  used 
in  uterine  diseases,  leucoirbcea,  dysmenor- 
rhcea,  sterility,  cfaoiea,  hysteria,  and  as  a 
parturient.  In  mauy  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  give  this  medicine  in  such  continued 
quantities  as  to  produce  its  peculiar  con- 
stitutional effects,  viz:  slieht  oiziiness,  full- 
ness, and  dull  aching  of  the  head,  and  more 
or  leas  aching  of  the  joints;  and  to  produce 
these  efiects,  in  some  d^pne,  every  day 
while  the  medicine  is  being  administered. 
Its  nse  18  also  well  spoken  of  in  neuralgia, 
asthma,  splenetis  pertussis,  delirium  tre- 
mens, ancT^onorrhea.  As  a  parturient,  the 
Macrotin  is  a  remedy  of  considerable 
merit.  It  is  quite  as  sure  to  increase  the 
contractile  power  of  the  uterus  as  the  Brgot, 
but  is  not  as  violent  in  efiects.  In  those 
cases  where  the  safety  of  the  child 
would  be  endangered  by  the  administration 
of  the  etcaU  comutwn,  and  as  a  general 
partus  aooeleiator,  this  article  may  be  safely 
given. 

Dose,  one  to  three  gmins,  three  to  six 
times  per  day.  As  a  parturient,  three 
to  five  grains,  to  be  repeated  in  from  thirty 
to  sixty  minutes,  if  necessary. 

Mtbicis. — Obtained  from  the  Myrica 
Ccrifcra.    (Common  Name,  Bayberry.) 

Fropejities  and  uses: — Astringent,  stimu- 
lant, and  alterative.  As  an  alterative  the 
Myricin  is  a  medicine  of  considerable  val- 
ue, but  must  be  given  in  combination  with 
some  laxative  to  obviate  its  constipating 
tendency.  1 1  is  sucesdiilly  used  in  scrofula, 
dysentery,  diarrhea,  and  where  astringents 
or  alteratives  are  indicated. 

PoDOPHTLiK. — Obtained  from  the  root 
of  the  Podophyllum  Peltatwn.  (Common 
name.  May  Apple,  Mandrake.) 

Properties  and  uses — Alterative  and 
cathartic.  In  doses  of  |from  four  to  six 
grains  the  Podophyllin  usually  acts  as  an 
emeto-cathartic,  with  severe  griping,  nau- 
sea, prostration  and  watery  stools;  two  to 
Ibiir  grains  as  an  active  cathartic,  leavins 
the  bowels  in  a  soluable  condition;  ano 
one-fourth  to  one-half  grain  as  an  altera- 
tire  and  aperient.  Its  action  is  increased 
br  being  triturated  with  from  foot  to  ei^ht 
times  its  weight  of  refined  sugar,  and  its 
toideiicy  to  gripe  will  be  less^aed,  oi  en- 


tirely obviated,  by  combining  with  it  some 
stimulant. 

In  many  respects  the  Podophyllin  acts 
like  mercurial  preparations.  When  given 
alone,  its  operation  as  a  cathartic  is  slow, 
requiring  from  six  to  twelve  hours  for  its 
efiects.  If  it  is  desirable  to  produce  ca- 
tharsis sooner  than  that,  it  is  well  to  com- 
bine it  with  Bitartrate  of  Potassa  or  Jal- 
apin.  In  doses  sufficiently  small  not  to 
purge,  if  frequently  rejpeated,  will  produce, 
in  many  persons,  incipient  ptyalism.  In 
a  few  cases  we  have  known  this  effect  to 
follow  the  administration  of  a  single  ca- 
thartic dose;  but  it  is  always  of  a  milder 
form  than  that  produced  by  mercurials, 
without  any  danger  of  producing  the  se- 
condary effects  which  are  so  often  observed 
after  the  free  exhibition  of  that  remedial 
agmit. 

Its  use  is  indicated  in  all  cases  wheie 
mercurials  are  usually  given,  and  as  the 
profession  generally  understand  well  the 
indications  for  their  use,  they  will  readily 
learn  to  use  the  Podophyllin  by  a  transfer 
of  that  knowledge. 

In  glanular  diseases,  primary  and  second- 
ary  syphilis,  dropsies,  dysentery,  diarrhea, 
disease  or  torpidity  of'^the  liver,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  where  an  alterative  or  s 
cathartic  is  indicated,  the  Podophyllin  has 
been  fully  and  successfully  tested.  When 
judiciously  eiven  it  seldom  disappoints 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  physi- 
cian. For  the  expulsion  of  ascarides  from 
the  intestines  the  Podophyllin  has  few  su- 
periors, also  for  the  dislodgement  and  ex- 
pulsion of  biliary  calcuM,  being  given  in 
full  cathartic  doses,  and  followed  in  four 
or  six  hours  with  from  four  to  eight  ounces 
of  pure  olive  oil.  This  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  calculi  were  passed  with 
very  little  pain.  When  we  consider  the 
excrutiating  suffering  which  tb»  passage 
of  calculi  usually  produces,  any  plan  of 
treatment  which  will  mitigate  the  intensity 
of  the  pain  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure 
both  by  patient  and  physician. 

Very  much  might  be  said  upon  the  mer- 
its and  various  uses  of  the  Podophyllin, 
but  the  designed  limits  oi  this  Manual  for- 
bid. The  various  indications  and  modes 
of  combination  of  the  remedy  will  readily 
suggest  themseves  to  the  physician's  mind. 
From  the  success  which  nas  attended  its 
administration,  the  Podophyllin  bids  fair 
to  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  as  a  ca- 
thartic and  alterative,  and  the  appellation 
of  **  Vegetable  Calomel*'  is  no  misnomer. 
There  aie  many  cases  of  primary  and  se- 
condary sypbiuis,  occuxring  in  peiaons  of 
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broken-down  constitutions,  where  mercury 
has  been  administered  as  far  as  is  admissa- 
ble,  or  its  exhibition,  on  account  of  the 
struQious  diathesis  would  not  be  tolerated. 
In  such,  and  other  cases,  we  invite  the  pro- 
fession to  try  its  merits,  marking  its  effects, 
and  reporting  to  the  profession,  through  the 
journuls,  the  result  of  their  observations. 

Phytolacin. — Obtained  from  the  rhizo- 
ma  of  the  Phytolacca  Decandria,  (Com- 
mon names,  Girget,  Poke,  Scoke.)  ^ 

Properties  and  uses: — Alterative,  and 
slightly  narcotic  and  emetic.  It  is  a  valu- 
able alterative,  and  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  scrofula,  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
Dosty  one  to  three  grains. 

Rhusin. — Obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Rhus  Glabrum,  (Common  names  Su- 
mach, Upland  Sumach.) 

Properties  and  uses : — ^Tonic,  astringent, 
and  antiseptic.  A  useful  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  dysentery,  diarrhea,  febrile  dis- 
eases, diabetis,  and  leucorrhea.  It  is  heal- 
ing and  soothing  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  very  use- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhea,  oc- 
curring in  consumptive  patients.  Dose, 
one  to  two  grains. 

SANOuiNAEnr. — Obtained  from  the  San- 
gumaria  CanadenHa.  (Common  names, 
Ked  Root,  Blood  Root,  &c.) 

Properties  and  uses: — Emetic,  expecto- 
rant, and  alterative.  Used  in  diseases  of 
the  chest,  influenza,  rheumatism,  diseases 
of  the  liver,  &c.    Dose,  one  to  three  grains. 

Scx7T£LLABiN. — Obtained  from  the  Scu- 
teUaria  Lateriflora,  (Common  names, 
Scullcap,  Blue  Scullcap.) 

Properties  and  uses: — An ti -spasmodic, 
nervine,  and  tonic.  The  Scutellarin  is  a 
valuable  nervine,  quieting  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, in  many  cases,  where  other  nervines 
entirely  fail.  *  For  children,  it  is  better,  in 
most  cases,  than  the  preparations  of  opium. 
It  has  been  found  very  servia'Able  in  the 
treatm^'.nt  of  convulsions,  neuralgia,  cho- 
rea, and  all  forms  of  nervous  derangement. 
The  nervous  excitability,  restlessness  and 
wakefulness  attending  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  can  usually  be  controlled,  and 
sleep  procured,  by  the  administration  of 
this  remedy. 

We  have  manufactured  the  Scutellarin 
by  request,  and  the  above  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  used  it.  Dose,  two  to  four 
grains. 

Stiluhoin. — Obtained  from  the  StUlin' 

fia   Sylvatiea,     (Common   names,   Taw 
loot,  Queen's  Delight.) 


Properties  and  uses : — Alterative,  aperi- 
ent. Those  who  have  used  the  Stillingin 
consider  it  quite  equal  to  sarsaparilla  as  an 
alterative,  and  many  consider  it  better.  It 
is  a  superior  alterative,  exerting  an  influ- 
ence over  all  the  secretions,  and  very  suc- 
cessfully used  in  syphilis,  scrofula,  glandu- 
lar and  cutaneous  diseases ;  also  in  consti- 
pation, and  as  a  general  alterative.  Dose, 
two  to  four  grains. 

Senecin. — Obtained  from  the  Seneeia 
Gh^acilis,    (Common  name.  Life  Root.) 

Properties  and  uses :— Diuretic,  diapho- 
retic, and  tonic.  Used  in  the  treatment  of 
female  complaints,  especially  in  amenorr- 
hea, not  connected  with  structural  lesion ; 
also  in  gravel,  and  other  urinary  afiections. 
Dose,  two  to  four  grains. 

ViBUHiN. — Obtained  from  the  Viburnum 
Oxycoccua.  Common  names,  High  Cran- 
berry, Cramp  Bark.) 

Properties  and  uses: — An ti -spasmodic. 
It  is  very  useful  in  hysteria,  asthma,  cramps 
of  the  limbs,  convulsions  during  pregnan- 
cy, 6^.    Dose,  one  to  three  grains. 

Xanthoxylin  -.—Obtained  from  the  bark 
of  the  Xanihoxylum  Fraxintum .  ( Gommoa 
name,  Pridcly  Ash.) 

Properties  and  uses : — Stimulant  and  al- 
terative. Used  in  rheumatism,  dyspepsia, 
colic,  hepatic  derangements,  and  in  languid 
states  of  the  system,  where  a  stimulating 
alterative  is  required.  A  combination  of 
Xanthoxylin  and  Hydrastin,  is  one  that 
will  meet  very  many  indications  in  the 
treatment  of  those  cases  where  there  is 
great  debility,  either  from  protracted  dis- 
ease or  gross  habits.  Dose,  one  to  three 
grains. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  ORGANIC  CELLS 

BT  J.   L.   BIDDELI*,  M.D., 
Prof.  Ch«mlftr7  in  the  Med.  Dep.  Univer.  Le. 

General  form  and  structure  of  organ- 
ic CELLS. — The  simplest  as  well  as  the  mi- 
nutest forms  invested  with  life,  withiii  our 
cognizance,  are  exceedingly  minute  micro- 
scopic cells.  Hollow  spheroid,  rounded 
bag,  or  saccule,  are  expressions  which  more 
plainly  and  more  definitely  convey  the 
meaning  intended  by  the  word  cell.  These 
saccules,  which  in  general  may  be  likened 
to  a  bladder  without  the  neck,  are,  when 
living,  filled  with  lic[uid  and  organized  con- 
tents ;  the  latter  being  sometimes,  but  not 
always  attached  internally  to  the  cell  mem- 
brance,  and  consisting  commonly  of  smal- 
ler saccules  or  vescicles,  of  a  structure  on  a 
smaller  scale,  apparently  similar  to   the 
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containing  cell.  I  am  satisfied  from  un- 
numbered careful  observations  directed  to 
that  point,  that  living  cells  are  never  seen 
to  be  truly  simple;  but  always  to  contain 
wdthin  them  more  or  less  or^nized  vesicu- 
lar structure.  The  cell  which  has  ceased 
to  be  vitally  active,  like  the  rind  of  an 
omnge,  the  shell  of  an  egg,  or  like  an 
empty  bottle,  may  perhaps  be  entirely  de- 
void of  organized  contents.  But  the  true 
essential  structure  of  living  cells  is  no 
moie  to  be  learned  from  such,  than  the 
anatomy  of  the  bowels  from  an  eviscerated 
mummy. 

Arrangement  of  CtU  Cantenta, — The  or- 
^nized  cell  contents,  whether  consisting  of 
irresolvable  points,  granules,  vesicles,  nu- 
cleoli or  nucli,  are  observed  in  different 
tells,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same 
cell,  to  present  the  following  diversities  of 
arrangement. 

1.  Aggregated  together  into  an  adherent 
gmnular  or  vesicular  mass,  and  having  an 
attadiment,  most  commonly  parietal,  to 
the  containing  cell  membrane. 

2.  Aggregated,  mutually  adherent,  but 
free,  having  no  attachment  to  the  cell  mem- 
brane. 

3.  Separate  and  free;  the  individual  gran- 
ules or  nucleoli  floating  independently  in 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  cell. 

In  the  progress  of  the  performance  of 
their  different  vital  functions,  the  inducel- 
lular  contents  are  seen  to  pass  from  one  of 
these  conditions  to  another.  The  vital 
force  pertaining  to  the  vesicles  appears  to 
be  more  exalted  in  the  segregated  or  inde- 
pendent, and  less  in  the  aggregated  or  at- 
tached condition. 

The  foregoing  statements  respectiug  vesi- 
cles, etc.,  as  the  contents  of  cells,  are  mostly 
applicable  to  the  cells  themselves.  They 
are  sometimes  aggregated  and  adherent, 
forming  tissues;  sometimes  €eparated  and 
free,  as  exemplified  by  blood  corpuscles; 
and  to  the  free  cells,  as  blood,  spermatozoa, 
etc.,  the  most  active  and  exalted  condition 
of  vitality  pertains.  In  the  aggregated 
state,  they  are  frequently  seen  to  have  lost 
their  rounded  form;  and  by  mutual  pres- 
sure, to  have  become  polyhedral. 

Hctbitai. — If  you  ask  me  to  point  vou 
out  actuul  organic  cells,  by  w^ay  of  illus- 
tration, I  say  to  you,  bring  into  the  field  of 
a  good  microscope  anv  portion  of  the  vast 
diversity  of  organized  and  living  substan- 
ces abroad  in  nature,  from  the  rank  slime 
of  the  sickly  marsh  to  the  warm  blood 
which  courses  in  your  ovin  veins, at  every 
trial  you  will  behold  the  cells  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  In  nearly  all  natural  wa- 
ters upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  minute  forms 
of  life  abound,  which  in  all  respects  ob- 
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senrable,  can  be  likened  to  mere  cells,  float- 
ing free  and  independent  in  their  native 
element.  With  them,  other  cells,  joined 
end  to  end,  forming  moniliform  or  jointed 
filaments,  do  also  abound;  as  do  likewise ' 
others,  associated  together  in  a  manner 
more  complicated.  The  air  we  breaiho.  is 
charged  with  cells  of  wonderful  minuteness, 
the  germs  of  alleged  fortuitous  growths, 
the  spores  of  cryptogamic  vegetatitm,  and 
the  prolific  sources  of  pestilential  maladies. 
The  mold  that  delights  in  damp  and  dark- 
ness, the  harbinger  of  dissolution  and  de- 
cay, may  be  seen  to  consist  of  extremely 
delicate  cells,  planted  one  upon  .another. 
The  whole  tissue  of  the  Fmgi,  or  mush- 
rooms, is  made  up  of  organic  cells,  some- 
what as  walls  are  made  up  of  bricks.— 
Cells  constitute  the  principal  structure 
in  all  parts  of  plants.  In  the  living 
state  they  are  most  conveniently  observ- 
able in  the  leaves,  flowers,  fruit  and 
cambium.  Cells  also  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal structure  in  the  early  embryonic  con* 
dition  of  animals;  and  in  all  stages  they 
can  be  observed  in  most  of  the  animal  tis- 
sues; best  perhaps  in  the  mucous,  epidermic, 
glandular  and  cartilaginous  structures. 

Sizt, — In  general,  organic  cells  are  indi- 
vidually truly  microscopic  objects,  being 
by  far  too  minute  for  unassisted  vision. 
Jiieirger  cells  are  seen  in  animal  than  in 
vegetable  tissues.  In  every  species  of 
organism,  however,  tells  or  utricle  do 
abundantly  occur,  of  a  minuteness  of 
size  beyond  the  power  of  our  micro- 
scopes, clearly  to  define.  They  are  seen 
satisfactorily  to  be  as  small  as  1-100,000  of 
an  .inch  in  diameter;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
in  vegetable  structure,  as  large  as  1-30  of 
an  inch,*  the  average  of  vegetable  cells 
being  near  1-500  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Human  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  vital 
cells,  are  less  in  diameter  than  1-3000  of  an 
inch.  Animal  ova  are  perfectly  well  char- 
ac.erized  cells,  and  they  afford,  us  as  in  the 
eggs  of  birds,  perhaps  the  largest  known 
samples  of  that  structure. 

Chemical  Composition,  in  cannution  with 
Structure. — In  respect  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  living  cells,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  it  is  complex;  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, carbon  and  nitrogen,  being  always 
present,  and  in  such  high  proportions  as  to 
De  not  expressible  with  certainty  by  chem- 
ical formulas.  Phosphorus,  sulphur,  iron, 
manganese,  calcium,  sodium,  magnesium, 
etc.,  in  essential  proportions,  are,  in  differ- 
ent classes  of  cells,  often  met  with.  I 
think  that  ]trotop1asmic.  or  vitally  active 
cells,  consist  mainly  of  those  complex  ni- 
trogenous substances  denominated  protein 

*  Uf«y '■  Bot.  TMt-  Book,  p. ». 
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compounds.  The  number  of  the  proteine 
and  proteinoid  nitrogenous  substances  thus 
naturally  occuring,  must  be  very  great,  al- 
though very  few  have  as  yet  been  chem- 
ically defined. 

The  primordial  living  cell,  or  vital  cell 
lining,  sometimes  called  the  protoplasm, 
whether  examined  in  animal  or  vegetable 
tissues,  manifests  in  all  respects  nearly  the 
same  essential  characteristics;  possessing, 
indeed,  all  the  wonderful  prerogatives  of 
animal  life.  This  primoraial  living  cell 
usually  becomes  invested,  at  an  early  stage, 
with  a  membranous  covering,  of  a  difler- 
ent  nature  and  composition  in  different  in- 
stances; a  structure  which,  like  the  walls 
of  the  contained  living  cell,  is  permeable 
to  liquid;  permitting  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  physical  phenomena  of  endosmose 
and  exosmose;  but  which,  by  itself,  does 
not  seem  to  possess  vitality.  This  second- 
ary non-vital  cell,  most  frequently  en- 
dures, long  after  its  vital  contents  have 
become  inert,  suffered  change  or  dissolu- 
tion, or  perhaps  entirely  disappeared  by  ab- 
sorption. Now  the  chemical  composition 
ef  the  non-vital,  comparatively  permanent 
cells,  is  exceedingly  various,  ond  often  com- 
paratively simple.  Of  such  nature  is  cel- 
lulose and  starch;  the  characteristic  com- 
ponents of  morft  vegetable  tissues.  Of 
such  nature  are  many  epidermic,  epithelial 
and  caitiiaginous  cells  in  the  animal  struc- 
ture. 

FttTietions  of  Cells. — ^The  functions  per- 
formed by  organic  cells  may  be  regarded  us 
threefold — purely  physical,  chemical  and 
vital.  Their  most  impoTtaut  physical 
function  depends  upon  their  permeability 
to  liquids.  No  sensible  pores  exist  in  the 
cell  membrane;  yet  a  ready  transit  is  afford- 
ed to  water  and  watery  solutions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  endosmosis. — 
Whatever  thus  traverses  a  cell  membrane, 
must  apparently  be  in  a  complete  state  of 
solution,  and  devoid  of  all  organization. 
The  blastema,  in  what  condition  soever  it 
may  be  pre.^ented  at  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  cell,  must  become  (if  not  already  in 
that  condition)  apparently  deorganized  and 
perfectly   fluid.*    The   chemical   changes 

*We  can  not,  in  the  present  ttfite  of  our  knowJed**, 
potitWely  affirm  or  deny,  that  invisible  organized  particles 
sad  transit  ihroafh  oritanic  membranes.  For  aDcht  we 
KBOW,  the  intermolpcolar  spaces  occoring  in  the  ottimate 
ttrvetore  of  the  walls  of  cells  and  vesicles,  may  bepropor* 

Sonate  la  width  somewhat,  lo  the  size  of  the  cell  or  vest* 
e,  or  to  its  stace  of  developement,  from  the  luinntest 
tiaBScandeatal  i^erm  to  the  adult  cell.  If  so.  we  might 
exp«ct  to  find  tn  the  more  minute  corpnscles  a  more 
IntAnae  Tital  force,  and  a  creator  power  of  resisting  chem- 
foal  affOBts:  preciaelf  what  we  observe  in  the  action  of 
Tinogar,  alkalies,  etc.,  on  blood.  The  intensitv  of  the 
•Bdoamotic  power  woold  be  found  to  vary  inversely,  while 
the  facility  of  endofmotio  transmission  would  vary  dire'ctly 
a*  the  size  of  the  corpuscle*  Admittinic  the  hvoothesis, 
whieh  is  not  improbable,  it  would  then  bo  posaible  to  on- 
doratand  low  exceedingly  minute  organic  germs  conid 
flttd  transit  through    an   orgaBie 


and  transformation  attendant  upon  cell  life, 
are  numerous,  varied,  complex,  and  highly 
important.  Besides  the  prim  ipal  ultimate 
elements,  which  I  have  already  named  as 
contributing  to  the  composition  of  cells, 
many  others  of  the  so-calied  inorganic  ele- 
ments take  part  in  their  cheniical  operations. 
In  fact, an  oiganic  cell  may  be  appropriate- 
ly regarded  as  a  skillfully  constructed  and 
most  efficient  chemical  apparatus;  in  which 
not  merely  the  ordinary  forces  of  brute 
matter  manifest  themselves,  but  other 
more  exalted  forces,  flowing  apparently 
from  vitality,  and  unknown  in  inorganic 
chemistry,  are  brought  efficiently  into  play , 
causing  the  union  of  elements  in  an  extra- 
ordinary, and  frequently  complex  manner, 
giving  rige  to  the  so-called  organic  com- 
pounds, which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man  art  to  imitate.  These  organic  com- 
pounds are  sometimes  found  as  a  part  of 
the  cell  contents,  sometimes  inteicellulaily 
or  between  the  cells,  and  sometimes  pene- 
trating and  even  replacing  the  cell  wall. 
In  such  apparatus,  and  by  such  means,  all 
the  material  transformations  of  organic 
life,  so  wonderful  to  contemplate,  are  said 
to  be  effected. 

Tlie  vital  functions  of  cells  most  import- 
ant to  be  mentioned  at  this  time,  pertain 
to  their  developement,  growth  and  decay. 
The  vitally  active  adult  cells  of  organism 
are,  for  many  reasons,  presumed  to  be 
very  short  lived — a  few  cays  or  weeks  at 
most,  unless  prolonged  by  dormancy;  the 
vital  functions  of  an  animal  or  plant  being 
performed  successively  bv  adequate  recruits 
of  newly  developed  cells,  the  progeny  oi 
the  former.  The  old  and  useless  proto- 
plasmic cell  membrane  suffers  disintegra- 
tion, dissolution  and  removal;  its  available 
material  is  contributed  for  the  nutrition  of 
its  8uccesso)*s,  and  its  effete  matter  return- 
ed to  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  \^  hence  it 
was  originally  derived — there  to  be  broken 
up  into  its  primordial  elements,— to  be 
purified  indeed  by  complete  decay.  *  • 
♦  ♦  Considering  the  specific  difference, 
the  vast  diversity,  and  the  wonderful  func- 
tions of  cells,  I  feel  impelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  influence  of  what  we  call  vitality, 
as  something  more  refined  and  exalted  than 
what  we  mean  by  chemical  force;  and  so 
far  from  perceiving  similarity  or  analogy 
between  the  two,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  scarcely  points  of  even  remote 
resemblance. — N.  O.  Med,  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

through  the   intermoleenlar   spaces,   in    an   endosmotic 
tiquitfcurreiit.    I  am  inclined  to  helieve.such  does  oeear; 


for  I  have  often  seen  diseased  animal  colls,  seemingly  en- 
tire, yet  containing  indoeellular  growths,  apparently  ab- 
normal or  parasitic.    Maiarioat  organised  poisons  may 

_. ^ thus  penetrnte,  and  by  their  parasitic  devclormenta  vitiate 

membrane,  floating  '  the  corpuscles  of  human  blood. 
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CASES  FROM   "  OLD  SCHOOL"  PRACTICE,  NO  I. 

From  the  period  we  entered  the  medical 
profession  we  have  endeavored  to  analyze 
the  rarious  systems  of  medicine ;  to  probe 
them  to  the  very  bottom,  in  order  to  know 
how  much  of  value  to  tlie  disease-stricken 
each  possessed,  and  hence  how  far  they 
were  entitled  to  confidence  and  support. — 
We  investigated  thoroughly  and  closely, 
for  we  were  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion.  The  course  toward  which  that 
conclusion  directed  we  intended  following. 
We  felt  that  our  interest  and  our  duty 
alike  demanded  it. 

In  conducting  this  analysis,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  see  even  more  than  our 
humble  pen  is  able  to  tell :  to  witness  what 
has  contributed  no  little  in  creating  the  ob- 
jections we  now  possess  against  a  system 
which  deals  out  deadly  poisons  for  health- 
restoring  remedies;  that  draws  ofi'  the  life- 
fluids,  and  cripples  the  energies  of  nature — 
for  what  ?  Why,  to  restore  health  and  vt^- 
or  to  wasted  and  debilitated  frames !  On- 
we  have  seen  youth  and  beauty,  moral 
worth  and  intellectual  power  fall  alike  be- 
fore the  march  of  the  accursed  phantasm, 
•*  poisons  are  medicines !"  We  have  seen 
them  bring  the  strong  man  down  and  hast- 
en him  to  the  '*  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveler  returns,"  and  again,  we  have  seen  i 
them  induce  a  slow  and  painful  decay,  * 
which  have  turned  all  life's  pleasures  into 
gall.  We  have  seen  them  cause  the  death- 
rose  to  bloom  upon  the  cheek  of  the  idoli- 
xed  daughter  ana  the  loved  young  wife;  and  ; 
the  fire  of  hectic  to  burn  in  everv  iterve,  con- 
suming their  vitals  and  drinking  up  their 
Tery  life-blood ;  cut  off 

**When  hopM  were  booyant— prospects  bright.** 

And  we  have  seen  the  innocent  babe,  with 
gangrened  gums  from  calomel,  snatched 
from  the  arms  of  a  frantic  mother,  and  con- 
signed to  an  infant's  grave;  and  more, 
and  worse  than  all  we  nave  hard  all  thi8 
attributed  to  disease  and  a  mysterious  Prov- 
idence, 

<' Who  doeth  all  thtogv  well. 

Oh,  how  many  cases  of  this  kind  crowd 
upon  the  memory,  and  the  imagination 
sickens  in  contemplating  how  clearly  the 
footsteps  of  what  hoe  be«n  styled  *'  medi- 
cal science"  may  be  traced  in  the  hlood  of 
our  fellow  men. 

It  18  nigbt.  Our  family  are  sleeping,  so 
too  is  all  nature  around  us.  All  is  calm 
and  hushed  and  quiet,  excepting  within  us. 
There  tumultuous  feelings  throb. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  long  round 


among  our  patients,  lit  our  lamp,  thrown 
ourself  into  our  good  old  arm  chair,  which 
ever  welcomes  us  back,  and  have  picked  up 
our  pen  to  give  expression  to  thoughts 
which  bum  for  utterance. 

An  hour  ago  we  learned  that  Rosa  B— 
was  dead.  But  who  was  Rosa  B —  ?  Youn^ 
and  beautiful,  with  a  form  small  and  deli- 
cate but  perfectly  symmetrical :  a  counte- 
nance of  alabaster  whithiieas:  her  cheeks 
tinged  with  ''rosrred;"  a  brow  hi&h,  ex- 
pansive and  intellectual;  eyes  dark  and 
brilliant,  lighted  with  the  fire  of  intelli- 
gence, and  glossy  raven  tre«»8  wandering 
with  profuse  luxuriance  over  her  slender 
neck  and  falling  shoulders:  she  was  the 
pride  of  an  affectionate  household,  and  the 
admired  and  beloved  of  an  extensive  circle 
of  acquaintances,  associates  and  friends. 

Two  years  ago,  Rosa  was  led  to  the  by- 
menial  altar  a  willing  bride.  One  year  la- 
ter she  became  a  mother.  Now,  she  is 
sleeping  the  '*  dreamless  sleep"  in  the  silent 
grave!  Ah,  little  thought  we  then  that 
thou  wouldist  leave  us  so  soon — be  thus  cut 
down  in  the  spring-time  of  life.  We  had 
pictured  for  thee  a  future  of  usefulness  and 
good.  Those  retiring  elements  which  <o 
adorn  the  character  of  woman,  and  make 
her  sex  the  **  ministering  an^ls*'  of  earth, 
were  thine.  Keenly  sympathising  with  dis- 
tress and  suffering,  thou  felt  a  lively  inter- 
est in  every  movement  of  philanthropy 
and  beni*.volence.  Illy,  indeea,  can'st  thou 
ba  sjAreJ,  when  the  world  is  so  much  need- 
ing such  as  thee. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  spent  some  hours  at 
Rosa's  home,  she  desiring  that  we  should 
see  lier.  It  was  the  first  we  knew  that  she 
was  ill.  As  we  entered  her  room  and  met 
her  eyes,  we  could  scarce  refrain  from  tremb- 
ling—-they  were  filled  with  such  unearthly 
brightness;  and  her  cheeks — ^the  <' roses  of 
June*' — ^were  supplanted  by  the  frosted  tint 
of  autumn.  Pale,  thin  and  emaciated,  we 
should  not  have  known  her.  Her  physi- 
cian was  standing  by  her  bedside  with  his 
cups  and  scarificator  around  him.  At  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  we  asked.  **  What 
are  you  Igoing  to  do  with  these  ?''  **  Use 
them,  sir ;  use  them,  of  course,"  replied  the 
Doctor.  *^  What,  take  blood  from  that  al- 
most bloodless  woman?*'  "We  want  to 
counter -irritate;  we  must  do  it;  the  case 
demands  it."  He  threw  back  the  covering 
from  her  chest,  and  the  sight  presented  was 
horrifying.  "  What  mean  those  scars,  doc- 
i  tor?"  "  Oh,  there  is  where  we  applied  a 
few  leeches."  "What  these  large  sores?" 
'*  Why.  there  we  applied  a  blister,  and  that 
we  made  with  tartar  emetic;  indeed,  sir, 
we  have  tried  our  whole  round  of  counter- 
irritants.  To-day,  we  have  concluded  to 
cup  and  scarify." ' 
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At  Rosa's  request  we  had  been  sent  foi 
to  consult  with  the  family  physician,  who, 
upon  learning  .our  errand,  frankly  invited 
us  to  critically  examine  his  patient.  We 
did  so ;  more,  however,  as  a  matter  of  form 
than  with  any  prospect  of  changing  our 
opinion  in  reference  to  a  prognosis,  for  on 
our  very  entrance,  the  seal  of  death  was 
plainly  visible.  Nor  did  we  marvel  when 
we  saw  her  chest,  and  were  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  agencies  brought  to  bear;  the 
tortures  to  which  this  frail,  confiding  wo* 
man  had  been  subjected. 

Three  months  ago  she  beg^n  to  feel  a 
tickling  in  her  throat,  with  a  dry,  hacking 
cough.  This  becoming  troublesome,  her 
husband  called  in  their  physician.  At  first 
he  treated  the  matter  lightly;  but  the 
cough  increasing,  and  a  pain  of  burning 
character  following,  he  felt  urg^d  to  the 
adoption  of  more  active  treatment :  tarter 
emetic  solution  internally,  and  tartar  emet- 
ic ointment  externally,  with  a  ''few  small 
doses''  oi  calomel;  then  followed  leeches 
and  blisters,  and  now  the  cups  and  scarifi- 
cator were  put  into  requisition.  Oh,  such 
treatment,  thought  we ;  the  strongest,  most 
robust  constitution  could  not  endure  it 
long,  much  less  so  fmil  a  one  as  this.  And 
as  we  sat  there,  and  looked  upon  her  hus- 
band and  her  prattling  little  boy,  so  soon 
to  be  deprived  of  wife  and  mother,  we  felt 
our  heart  sink  within  us. 

Upon  retiring  to  another  apartment  with 
the  attending  physician,  our  opinion  was 
solicited.  We  gave  it  ifrankly,  plainly. — 
We  told  him  his  treatment  oi  the  case  cor- 
responded with  that  which  the  majority  of 
his  brethren  would  have  adopted  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  and  that  as  for  medical 
authorities '  there  were  any  number  that 
would  sanction  it.  But  that  we  could  not 
approve  of  it,  nevertheless.  In  this  case, 
all  the  untoward  circumstances  which  so 
often  encounter  us,  as  hereditary  predispo- 
sition, tubercles,  dec,  were  entirely  absent. 
Was  depletion,  reducing  of  any  kind  de- 
manded? In  our  opinion  no;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  essentially  a  toning,  sustaining, 
strengthening  treatment  should  have  been 
adopted,  and  that  we  firmly  believed  that 
such  a  course  of  treatment  would  have  sav- 
ed her.  As  it  is,  ihe  last  golden  sands  are 
ebbing  low ;  the  hour-glass  of  life  is  turn- 
ing— ^she  must  die!  The  physician  was  a 
man  of  feeling,  for  as  he  Imde  us  farewell, 
unbidden  tears  were  coursing  down  his 
cheeks.  He  did  the  best  he  knew,  but  oh, 
he  has  yet  much  to  learn.  For  the  man  we 
entertain  feelings  of  regard,  but  for  the 
treatment — a  lovely  and  gifted  being  was 
sacrificed  to  that;  a  home  made  doubly 
desolate. 


We  bade  her  fiirewell,and  came  home  de- 
pressed in  spirit,  sad  at  heart.  This  even- 
ing we  heard  that  ^  was  dead.  Peace  to 
thy  ashes,  dear  Rosa  B — ,  but  to  calomel, 
leeches  and  their  kindred  never! — Middle 
States  Medical  Reformer, 


SPIRITUALISM  IN   THE  U.  S.  CON- 

GRESS. 

A  memorial,  si^ed  by  fifteen  thousand 
believers  in  the  spiritual  rappings,  has  been 
lately  presented  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  Gen. 
Shields,  of  Illinois. 

*'l  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Senate  a 
petition,  with  some  fifteen  thousand  names 
appended  to  it,  tipon  a  very  singular  and 
novel  subject.  The  petitioners  represent 
I  hat  certain  physical  and  mental  phenom- 
ena of  mysterious  import  have  become  so 
prevalent  in  this  country  and  Europe,  as 
to  engross  a  large  share  of  public  attention. 
A  partial  analysis  of  these  phenomena  at- 
test the  existence,  first,  of  an  occult  force, 
which  is  exhibited  in  sliding,  raising,  ar- 
resting, holding,  suspending  and  otherwise 
disturbing  ponderable  bodies,  apparently 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  matter,  and  transcending  the  ac- 
credited power  of  the  human  mind.  Se- 
condly, lights  ^  of  dijQTerent  degrees  of  in- 
tensity appear  in  dark  rooms,  where  there 
are  no  means  of  generating  electricity,  or 
of  producing  conooustion.  Thirdly,  a  va- 
riety of  sounds,  frequent  in  occurrence, 
and  diversified  in  character,  and  of  singu- 
lar significance  and  importance,  consisting 
of  mysterious  rapping,  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  invisible  intelligence,  ^unds  are 
often  heard  like  those  produced  by  the  pros- 
ecution of  mechanical  operations,  like  the 
hoarse  murmur  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
mingled  with  the  harsh,  creaking  noise  of 
the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship  laboring  in 
a  sea.  Concussions  also  occur  resembling 
distant  thunder,  producing  oscillatory 
movements  of  sui rounding  objects,  and  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  premises  upon 
which  these  phenomena  occur.  Harmoni- 
ous sounds,  human  voices,  and  other 
sounds  resembling  those  of  the  fife,  drqm, 
rumpet,  6cc.,  have  been  produced  without 
any  visible  agency.  Fourthly,  all  the 
functions  of  the  human  body  and  mind  are 
influenced  m  what  .appears  to  be  certain 
abnormal  states  of  the  system,  by  causes 
not  yet  adequately  understood  or  accounted 
for.  The  occult  force,  or  invisible  power, 
frequently  interrupts  the  normal  operation 
of  the  faculties,  suspending  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  of  the  body  to  a  deaths 
like  coldness  and  rigidity,  and  diseases  hith- 
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erto  considered  incurable  hare  been  entirely 
eradicated  by  Ibis  mysterious  agency.  Tbe 
petitioners  proceed  to  state  tbat  two  opin- 
ions prevail  widi  respect  to  tbe  origin  of 
tbese  pbenomena.  One  ascribes  them  to 
the  power  and  tbe  intelligence  of  departed 
spirits  operating  upon  the  elements  wbich 
pervade  all  natural  forms.  The  other  re- 
jects this  conclusion,  and  contends  tbat  all 
these  results  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  ra- 
tional and  satisfactory  manner.  The  me- 
morialists, while  thus  disagreeing  as  to  the 
cause,  concur  in  our  opinion  as  to  the  oc- 
currence of  the  alleged  phenomena;  and  in 
▼lew  of  their  origin,  nature  and  bearing 
upon  the  interests  of  mankind,  demand  for 
them  a  patient,  rigid  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  request  the  appointment  of  a 
scientific  commission  for  that  purpose.'' 

[It  was  understood  by  Gov.  Tallmadge, 
who  had  charge  of  the  memorial,  tbat  Gen. 
tShields  would  have  the  subject  referred  to 
a  special  committee,  of  which  he  would  be 
the  chairman,  but  instead  of  doing  as  he 
bad  led  Gov,  Tallmadge  to  expect,  he  made 
a  specxrb  of  quite  a  satirical  character  on  the 
subject,  empracing  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
stories  of  necromancy,  etc.,  gathered  from 
some  encyclopedia,  and  had  the  memorial 
laid  on  the  table ;  for  this  be  was  rebuked 
by  Gov.  T,,  in  tbe  Washington  papers. — 
The  Boston  Journal  is  mistaken  in  speak- 
ing of  the  memorialists  as  spirit  rappers.— 
They  are  merely  citizens  who  have  fairly 
witnessed  the  strange  phenomena,  and, 
knowing  them  to  be  facts  wish  to  have  fur- 
ther investigation  of  (he  question  of  their 
spiritual  or  material  origin. — B.] 
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"  Give  it  Cohdial." — **  Oh  my  baby,  how 
it  frets  and  cries,  and  what  to  do  I  do  not 
know!"  "Give  it  cordial!"  Thus  spoke 
a  young  mother,  some  years  ago,  and  thus 
advised  her  mother-in-law.  The  cordial 
was  given.  It  acted  like  a  charm.  "  Lit- 
tle CbBirlie'*  was  quieted.  The  fond  moth- 
er loved  her  little  boy  as  all  mothers  do, 
and  the  thought  that  tjie  **  little  innocent" 
suffering  pain  was  more  than  her  maternal 
feelings  could  endure :  and  hence  at  every 
manifestation  of  distress  she  would  give  it 
cordial.  We  say  it  quieted  his  uneasiness, 
but — it  quieted  the  normal  sensibility  of 
his  nervous  system,  too ;  it  destroyed  the 
healthy  development  and  activity  of  "  Lit- 


tle Charlie's"  brain — ^impaired  bis  intel- 
lect. As  time  wore  on  and  added  month 
on  month  to  "Little  Charlie's"  life,  in- 
stead of  finding  him  the  ouick,  bright,  ac- 
tive boy  which  in  her  fona  dreams  she  had 
pictured  him,  she  found  him  stupid,  inac- 
tive, DULL.  Not  long  since,  "  little  Char- 
lie" died  with  convulsions.  His  parents 
were  healthy,  and  his  constitution  natural- 
ly a  good  one.  He  was  indeed  "  a  child  of 
promise."  Nature  had  done  every  thing 
tor  him.  He  should  have  lived,  not  only 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  dealing  father  and 
prove  all  maternal  prayers  with  devotion 
asked,  but  to  benefit  inankind  and  the  world 
by  filling  life's  full  span,  by  figuring  large- 
ly and  usefully  upon  the  stage  of  action. — 
But  alas!  they  "gave  him  cordial."  His 
young  sjTstem — a  perfect  man  in  miniature 
as  it  was — could  not  counteract  its  narcot- 
ic, benumbing  influence.  The  operations 
wbich  were  busily  at  work  in  maicing  him 
a  strong  physical  man,  and  which  were 
laying  a  sure  foundation  for  mental  pow- 
er, were  counteracted,  and  Uie  result  has 
just  been  told. 

Mother  I  that  cherub  babe  of  thine,  we 
know  thou  lorest  it.  Around  it  cling  and 
cluster  fond  affections,  brightest  hopes  and 
many  prayers.  To  guard  it  from  all  evil 
and  protect  it  from  all  harm  thou  sparest 
neither  trouble  nor  care.  The  "  great,  good 
Goddess  of  Nature"  hath  given  it  the  ele- 
ments essential  for  both  strength  of  body 
and  mind,  and  unless  thwarted  in  her  de- 
signs will  fully  develop  them.  Is  he  some- 
times "fretful"  and  "restless?"  Does  he 
sometimes  manifest  symptoms  of  "colic" 
and  "pain?"  All  this  may  be.  But  we 
implore  thee  by  the  love  thou  bearest  that 
child,  never  to  give  it "  Godfrey's  Cordial," 
nor  "  Bateman's  Drops,"  nor  "  Paragoric," 
by  which  so  many  young  constitutions  are 
ruined — ruined!  They  all  contain  laudf- 
num — opium  ;  and  the  mischief  they  bare 
produced,  and  the  foundations  they  have 
laid  for  infantile  convulsions  and  head  dis- 
orders are  incalculable.  Terrified  motberp, 
with  feelings  bordering  on  anguish,  see 
these  things  occur,  but  little  dream  they 
that  the  origin  of  all  may  be  dated  back  to 
the  time  they  began  *  giving  them  cordial." 
That  these  preparations  always  produce 
these  terrible  effects  we  do  not  assert,  but 
I  hat  they  often,  vert  often  do,  and  that 
from  their  very  nature  they  invariably  tend 
to  pernicious  results,  we  oo  say. 

Now,  although  we  would  place  the  ban 
of  "  prohibition  "  upon  these  preparations, 
we  would  not  have  your  children  suffer 
from  any  cause  without  efforts  to  relieve 
them.  No — no !  We  love  children,  and 
would  do  everything  in  out  power  at  all 
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compatible  with  their  welfare,  to  get  them 
through  the  stage  of  "babydom"  with 
"  healthful  ease.'*  And  too,  we  sympathize 
with  the  anxious,  watching  mother  who, 
exhausted  for  want  of  rest  and  slumber, 
with  all  the  soothing  tenderness  of  a  moth- 
er's Toice,  has  even  sang  the  midnight  lul- 
laby to  her  fretful  child  without  the  com- 
ing of  "sweet  balmy  sleep."  No  wonder 
that  she,  ignorant  of  the  danger,  should  be 
willing  to  ''  give  it  cordial."  But,  mother! 
it  is  neither  the  safest  nor  the  best.  There 
is  a  saler,  better,  more  efficient  substitute, 
and  to  tell  of  this  we  have  taken  our  seat  in 
our  "  old  arm-chair"  while  our  baby  sleeps. 

If  mothers  would  always  live  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  their  physical  being,  their  nurs- 
ing children  would  seldom  need  anything 
of  "drop"  or  "cordial"  kind.  But  when 
they  do  not — when,  ui  connection  with  oth- 
er violations  of  physiological  law,  they  in- 
dulge in  kinds  of  food  and  drink  not  easily 
digested — their  children,  depending  upon 
them  for  nourishment  and  support,  must 
and  will  suffer  the  painful  consequences. 

First,  then,  we  would  have  mothtjrs  live 
as  thev  should  do;  be  regular  in  their  hab- 
its; abstain  from  excessively  acid  and  not 
easily-digested  kinds  of  diet ;  and 

Secondly,  when  an  anodyne  or  nervine  is 
needed,  instead  of  the  "cordial"  or  "par- 
egoric," rely  upon  the  wine  tincture  of 
LOBELIA,  or,  which  is  generally  preferable, 

B:  Wine  tincture  of  lobelia,  J  J  >  Wine 
tincture  of  Cypripedium,  j  j ;  Oil  of  Anise 
seed,  gtts  xxxx. 

Do^es  from  five  to  thirty  drops,  repeated  if 
necessary.  These  will  not  only  n^lieve  con- 
structions, but  will  calm  and  allay  nervous 
irritability  and  induce  refreshing  sleep. — 
They  neither  stupefy  nor  narcotise.  If  the 
stomach  is  much  deranged  and  "clogged" 
with  foul  matter,  they  will  cause  it  to  re- 
act, and  throw  it  off  by  vomiting,  which  is 
all  the  better  for  the  child. 

We  have  Miid  the  wine  tincture,  from 
the  fact  that  our  ob^rvations  and  experi- 
ence have  taught  us  that  sweet  Sicily,  Ma- 
deira WINE  is  much  preferable  to  either  al- 
cohol or  brandy.  We  use  neither  of  the 
latter,  excepting  for  the  tincturing  of  gums, 
etc.  We  may  give  our  opinion  in  reference 
to  this  point  in  full  hereafter — that  is,  if 
any  body  wishes  it. — MiddU  States  Midi 
cal  Reformer. 
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PREMIUM  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  ASI- 
ATIC CHOLERA. 

No  department  of  medical  science  has 
l»een  more  neglected  by  the  profession,  than 
Organic  Chemistry.    Yet  the  importance 


of  its  study  is  made  manifest  by  the  re- 
peated development  of  some  hidden  secret 
of  practical  value  within  its  domain. — 
Within  a  tew  years  past  practical  chemists 
have  given  moie  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  the  benefits  resulting  from  their  inves- 
tigations are  beginning  to  be  made  visible 
to  the  profession.  To  obtain  the  active 
properties  of  a  medicinal  plant  is  a  desira- 
ble object,  as  the  starch,  sugar  and  ligneous 
matter  contained  in  it  can  often  be  of  no 
possible  use  as  a  therapeutical  agent.  Why. 
tlten,  should'the  stomach  be  rcauired  to  do 
the  labor  which  can  be  better  done  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist?  This  operation 
is  now  succcFsfully  accomplished  by  art. 
We  have  already  informed  our  readers,  that 
Messrs.  B.  Keith  dc  Co.,  chemists  at  the 
"American  Chemical  Institute,"  New  York, 
have  been  very  successful  in  obtaining  the 
resinoids  and  alkaloids  (the  active  princi- 
ples) from  medicinal  plants.  Samples  of 
their  preparations  have  been  kindly  fur- 
nished us,  some  of  which  we  have  used  in 
our  practice.  We  are  free  to  say  that  if 
they  all  answer  the  purpose  intended  as 
well  as  these,  they  should  henceforth  uni- 
versally take  the  place  of  the  bulky  and 
crude  materials  from  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted.— Boston  Med.  and  Star,  Jour, 


^  ^»*  » 


MEDICAL  CREDULITY. 

BT  PROF.    L.   M.    COMINGS. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  little  interest 
is  felt  by  tne  great  mass  ot  the  communitr 
in  reference  to  the  preservation  of  their 
health,  and  how  easily  they  will  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  shallow 
pretensions  of  the  boasting  quack.  There 
are  tliousauds  of  sensible  men,  who  will 
talk  reasonably  about  politics  and  trade, 
who  understand  all  the  arts  and  tricks  of 
comment,  and  whose  heads  are  as  clear  as 
a  mountain  stream,  on  the  subject  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  stocks;  but  just  tell  such  a 
man  that  he  looks  apoplectic  or  scrofulous, 
or  that  he  has  the  liver  complaint,  or  that 
his  child  has  symptoms  of  the  rickets,  etc., 
and  you  have  him  at  your  mercy  at  once. 
You  have  then  only  to  say  Mr.  A.  has  told 
Mrs.  B.  that  she  has  heard  Mr.  C.  say,  that 
Dr.  D.  had  cured  his  erand mother's  son  of 
''just  such  a  dis£a8e:"ne  is  caught  at  once. 
He  purchases  the  nostrum  prepared  by  this 
famous  Dr.  somebody,  and  the  lamily  be- 
come the  dupes  of  his  credulity. 

While  such  gullibility  exists,  it  is  no 
marvel  that  (juack  after  quack  riFes  up  to 
become  a  millionare,  at  our  expense.  The 
modest  physician  of  true  merit,  who 
shrinks  from  the  puffing,  boasting,  brag- 
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ging  practice  of  thece  pretenders  to  medical 
scieace,  stands  but  a  poor  chance  among 
such  empirics. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  thines 
exists  in  the  medical  intelligence  of  the 
community.  The  moment  the  people  become 
enlightened,  this  humbuggery  will  cease. 
Let  but  these  intelligent  merchants  and  me- 
chanics have  their  eres  open  to  understand 
the  simple  laws  of  life  and  the  physiolo&;y 
of  the  human  system  and  they  would  not  be 
so  easily  deceived. — Med,  Beformer, 


•  •»  » 


CALOMBL—  ANTIMONY— BLEDING. 

It  is  a  very  common  habit  of  our  brethren 
of  the  old  school  to  arrogate  to  themselves  aU 
the  science  of  medicine^  that  they  are  the 
only  exponents  of  the  true  medical  philos- 
ophy, and  that  all  seceders  from  old  medi- 
cine—  the  votaries  of  the  new  systems 
which  have  arisen — ^are  ignorant  ore  tend- 
ers and  quacks.  This  has  oeen  the  nabit  of 
the  advocates  of  "the  old"  from  imme- 
morial time ;  these  have  been  the  epithets 
they  have  ever  heaped  upon  the  devoted 
promulgators  of  ''the  new."  But  as  the 
running  calender  of  Time  went  on,  inves- 
tigation and  experience  proved  the  old  to 
be  in  error  and  the  new  to  be  truth.  Is 
this  so  with  our  modern  boasters  of  **  old" 
medicine  ?  Let  us  see. 

''Scientific  Medication"— what  is  it? 
That  course  of  medication  which  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy— that  course  which  will  maintain  the 
integrity  of  ihe  constitution,  unimpaired 
by  the  remedies  employed — that  course 
which  is  restorative  and  not  debilitant — in 
short,  that  course  of  medication  which  har- 
monizes with  physiological  law,  and  thus 
facilitates  Nature  in  her  efforts  to  throw 
off  disease.  Such  a  course  of  medication, 
and  such  a  course  only  do  we  conceive  to 
to  scientific.  Has  this  been  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  physicians  of  the  old  school  ? 
What  says  history — what  says  experience? 
They  unite  in  the  testimony  that  the  prac- 
tice of  these  have  been  a  direct  warfare 
against  nature — that  the  remedies  employ- 
ed have  made  the  most  deplorable  ravages 
upon  the  int^rity,  health  and  life  of  the 
vital  powers,  lowerine  and  inflicting  last- 
ing injury  upon  the  numan  constitution, 
and  increasing  the  ''mortality  of  disease." 

"The  remedies  employed" — what  are 
they?  First  we  would  enumerate  Calomel 
— «n  agent  which  the  Dispensatory,  the 
standard  authority  of  their  school,  says  "in 
extent  of  employment  is  inferior  to  few  ar- 
ticles of  the  Materia  Medica."  Calomel  is 
a  compound*-<ompo8ed  of  one  equivalent 


of  mercury,  and  one  equivalent  of  chlorine; 
and  every  body  who  has  taken  the  pains  to 
test  the  matter,  is  abundantly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  absolutely  insoluble — will 
not  dissolve — in  water  or  any  fluid  in  the 
human  body.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  will  not 
act— remains  perfectly  inert  so  long  as  it 
remains  calomel.  How  then  dees  it  pro- 
duce its  peculiar  effects?  How  arouse 
from  "masterly  .inactivity"  calm  inertia 
to  ungovernable  fury,  force  and  power?  The 
"why  and  how"  are  easily  told.  After 
bein^  administered  into  the  human  stom- 
ach, it  combines  with  the  chlorine  there — 
one  of  the  agents  assisting  in  digestion — 
and  by  this  uncalled  for,  unnecessary,  dan- 
gerous combination  is  converted  into  corro- 
Hvt  Bviblimotei  which  is  not  only  very  so- 
luble, but  is  one  of  the  most  irritant  and 
corroding  substances  known.  Just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  calomel  convert- 
ed into  corrosive  sublimate,  which  in  oU 
cases^  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
chlorine  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  its 
exhibition,  is  the  purgative,  alterative  and 
salivating  powers  of  the  agent  produced. 
Was  there  chlorine  sufficient  in  the  human 
stomach  to  convert  oil  the  calomel  into 
corrosive  sublimate,  we  assert  it,  and  we 
are  backed  by  the  authority  of  chemical 
science,  and  that  the  life  of  every  patient  to 
whom  a  single  grain  of  calomel  was  ever 
administered  would  haTC  bf^n  seriously  en- 
dangered, and  that  aU  to  whom  a  larger 
dose  was  ever  given  would  never  have  re- 
covered. Fortunately,  however,  for  the 
patients  of  the  "calomel  practice,"  there 
IS  often  but  a  sufiicient  amount  of  chlorine 
present,  in  the  digestive  tube,  to  convert 
but  a  fraction  of  a  grain  into  the  corrosive 
poison,  which  results  in  a  gentle  purge — 
increased  in  severity  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  thus  converted.  How  ridiculous 
the  idea  then,  ever  supposing  calomel  were 
a  justifiable  remedy,  of  prescribing  such 
large  dopes  as  so  many  do.  But  no  man 
can  possibly  know,  beforehand,  what  effect 
his  prescription  of  calomel  will  produce, 
from  the  fact  that  he  cannot  ascertain  the 
amount  of  chlorine  with  which  it  may 
meet.  When  the  quantity  is  unusually 
large,  which  is  often,  very  often  the  case, 
salivation  and  all  the  terrible  effects  of  com- 
ple  mercurialization  follow. 


"  nifferalile  illi  are  but  removadf 

Tliat  life-long  mifferieii,  which  unfold 
More  anguish  far — as  stt^,  aching  bonei, 
And  paint  rheumatie,  foul,  rctUng  teeth^ 
Corroding  vleer$  and  running  stfres.*' 
This  "unclean"  progeny  of  Calomel 
May  enter  In  and  like  vampyres  feast 
Thus  left  to  grope  on  through  life  awhile 
They  drop  in  the  gnva  befora  their  time. 
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However  Tauntingly  out  erudite  neigh- 
bors of  the  ''mercurial  practice"  may  call 
thia  Bcienoe,  Vfc  cannot  refrain  from  borrow- 
ing the  'Hhunder*'  of  their  late  departed 
Chapman,  and  pronounce  it  "horrid,  un- 
warrantable muderoua  quackery.*' 

Secondly — We  would  mention  Tartar 
Emetic — an  agent  which  stands  second  in 
rank,  and  is  doubtless  more  employed  than 
any  one  of  their  whole  catalogue  of  deple- 
*ting  and  depressing  agents.  In  all  (ases  of 
fevers,  inflammations,  or  wherever  there  is 
vascular  excitement,  tartar  emetic — known 
in  this  section  among  the  people  by  the 
simple  name  of  "solution,'*  oeing  tar- 
tarized  antimony  dissolved  in  water — ^is 
prescribed.  But  is  it  a  "scientific"  pre- 
scription— a  "scientific"  remedy?  Let  facts 
answer.  Combine  a  small  portion  of  the 
drug  with  lard,  and  apply  it  to  any  part  of 
the  external  surface,  as  is  so  often  done  for 
pains  in  the  breast  and  side,  and  it  is  found 
to  cause  an  eruption  of.  painful  pustules, 
which  none  but  those  who  experience  its 
tortures  can  realize.  If  this  is  the  effect  it 
produces  externally,  what  is  it  not  ever 
m  danger  of  producing  internally?  It  is 
absorbed  into  tne  blood,  decomposes  its  con- 
stituent elements,  and,  until  removed, 
efiectually  prevents  its  reorganization,  thus 
rendering  it  entirely  unfit  for  its  great  pur- 
pose in  the  animal  economy, — that  of 
Duilding  up  and  sustaining  its  every  part. 
Can  that  which  thus  poisons  the  "pabulum 
of  life*'  be  a  scientific  remedy?  Our  an- 
swer is  an  unequivocal  negative.  Yet  be- 
cause its  smallness  of  bulk  and  absence  of 
taste,  it  is  a  favorite  "remedy,"  produces 
its  mischief  without  any  one  knowing  it, 
believing  it,  or  suspecting  it;  and  when  its 
depressing  powers  are  felt  and  debilitant  ca- 
pabilities realized,  these  are  attributed  to 
the  disease  instead  of  the  tartar  emetic. 

Thirdly — ^We  would  make  allusion  to 
Blood-Lettinq — which  has  been  styled 
**the  great  anti-iViflammatory  agent  of  the 
profession."  But  is  it  a  remedy  founded 
m  the  principles  of  science?  Far  other 
wise.  Science  teaches  the  absolute  need 
and  importance  of  the  blood  in  the  body — 
that  in  the  significant  language  of  Moses 
•it  is  the  life."  The  act  of  bleeding  is 
equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the  patient 
possesses  too  much  life, — they  take  it  away, 
weakening  and  impairing  the  integrity  of 
nature's  forces  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  taken. 

To  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  the 
practice :  they  were  called  to  see  a  young 
lady  yesterday,  found  her  pale,  feeble, 
"delicate  and  thin."  They  prescribed  iron, 
wiae,  and  other  bracing  remedies  to  enrich 
the  blood.    Last  night  she  took  cold :  to- 


day she  shivers,  has  a  rapid  pube,  great 
heat  of  surface  and  violent  pain  in  the  chest 
— what  now?  To  day  they  hlud  her! 
Yesterday  she  had  too  little  blood;  the 
quantity  has  not  been  increased,  but  she 
has  too  much  for  her  safety  or  recovery  to- 
day !  The  surface  is  hot — it  must  be  cool- 
ed;  the  pulse  is  high — it  must  be  lowered. 
Tartar-emetic  "cools" — it  is  prescribed. 
Be  careful  doctors ;  it  may  cool  the  body 
till  it  needs  the  winding  sheet !  Blood-let- 
ting "lowers  the  pulse"— they  bleed  her; 
it  may  lower  the  patient  down — down  into 
the  grave.  The  woman  that  yesterday 
needed  tonics  to  add  to  the  invigorating 
and  nutriti\e  elements  of  her  blood,  is  bled 
and  given  antimony  to  day,  which  take 
from  and  decompose  those  elements,  thus 
rendering  it  unable  to  fill  its  great  purpoee. 
She  dies — the  doctors  say — of  "  lever  and 
inflammation,"  but  we  say  of  the  lancet 
and  antimony. 

Calomel,  tartar-emetic,  and  the  lancet 
are  the  three  "great  pillars"  of  old-school 
medicine,  and  the  physical  damnation 
which  they,  like  a  ^iscmous  simoon,  have 
been  sweeping  over  the  country,  disfiguring 
childhood,  hastening  manhood  to  "  youth- 
ful old  age,"  and  despoiling  womanhood  of 
her  beauty,  cannot  hi?  computed.  To  what 
but  these  and  their  kindred  can  we  attrib- 
ute the  tottering  wrecks  of  constitution 
tumbling  into  premature  graves  all  around 
us?  To  what  but  these  can  we  attribute 
the  sickening  amount  of  nervous  diseases 
and  weaknesses  which  like  a  cloud  darken 
a  million  social  and  family  altars  in  oar 
land?  To  what  but  these  can  we  attribute 
the  fact  of  not  one  case  in  a  hundred, 
smitten  by  acute  disease  and  treated  by 
these  remedies,  ever  seeing  full  joyous 

"Health,  the  poor  man'fc  riches,  the  rich  man's 
blisa'' 

thereafter?  These  are  some  of  the  "reme- 
dies," and  such  are  some  of  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  our  "all-the-sciencc  possessing" 
neighbors  of  the  old-school.  We  repeat 
it — these  are  the  prominent  "pillars"  of 
old-school  medicine,  for  they  "own  up," 
from  the  popular  professor  down  to  the 
humblest  practioner,  that  to  deprive  them 
of  these  they  must  cease  practice.  We 
venture  the  opinion,  that  in  case  such  an 
event  should  occur,  humanity  would  be 
"no  greater  loser.** 

But  here  the  Question,  sped  with  flutter- 
ing haste  upon  tne  uneasy  wing  of  restless 
inquiry,  comes  from  some  hedrugged  and 
doctor  ridden"  son  of  Father  Adam,  who 
has  from  his  "cradle  days"  been  taught  to 
believe  that  man's  physical  salvation  alone 
depends  upon  the 
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"Motioni  and  potions,  powders  and  pills.*' 

of  "venerable  medicine."  "If  you  remoTC 
these  "pillars"  upon  vhat  would  you  have 
the  'temple  of  medicine'  stand?"  Why,  in 
the  first  place,  we  would  reply  that,  if  more 
durable  "corner  stones"  cannot 'be  found, 
we  would  let  the  fabric  fall 

''From  proud  Olympus  down  to  Styx." 

But  be  not  alarmed,  for  in  the  second 
place,  we  can  assure  you,  that  a  more  na- 
tural foundation  exists.  We  have  substi- 
tutes, safe,  liarmless,  innocent,  well-tried 
substitutes;  agents  which  have  been  tho- 
roughly, rigidly,  scratinizingly  tested  by 
some  thousand  pmctitioners,  in  this  conn- 
try  and'Euroiie,  and  that,  too,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  every  possible  phase  of  diseased 
action  to  which  our  common  humanity  is 
subject:  remedies  which  produce  their  ef- 
fects without  leaving  "poisonous  stints" 
behind.  These  topics  are  far  from  being 
exhausted, — but  we  will  allow  our  readers 
to  digest  what  we  have  already  "served  up," 
before  treating  them  to  any  more  of  "the 
same  sort,"  of  which  we  have  an  abundance 
stored  away  on  the  "back  shelf  of  our 
memory's  catch-all. — Middle  StattB  Med. 
Brfomur. 

IPart  3.    aSMtorial. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY  AND  HY- 
GIENE OF  THE  LIVER. 

(concluded.) 

3.  Pain  in  the  right  shoulder  has  been 
observed  from  the  earliest  records  of  medi- 
cal observation  in  diseases  of  the  liver.^ 
Owing  to  its  absence  in  many  cases  Louts 
and  others  have  been  disposed  to  deny  this 
sympathetic  connection,  but  it  is  well  es- 
tablished that  such  a  sympathetic  pain 
does  exist,  and  when  it  is  developed,  the 
pain  is  evidently  sympathetic,  as  it  is  in- 
creased by  pressure  on  the  liver,  but  is  not 
increased  by  pressure  on  the  shoulder. 

Its  absence  in  many  cases  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  sympathetic 
pain  arises  from  an  affection  of  the  upper 
or  convex  sur&ce  of  the  right  side  of  the 
liver.  This  has  been  the  location  of  the  ab- 
scess in  those  who  suffered  from  hepatic 
f  uppuiation  with  pain  in  the  shoulder. 

The  pain  in  the  shoulder  appears  to  be 
located  in  a  position  cxmesponding  to  the 


j  fibres  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  trapesius 
and  the  supra-spinatus. 

This  region  is  supplied  by  fibres  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cervical  re^on — 
the  first  four  nerves  supply  the  trapezius 
by  their  posterior  branches  as  well  as  by 
the  anterior  branches  which  form  the  cerv- 
ical plexus.  These  branches  from  the  plex- 
us to  the  trapezius  are  connected  with  those 
of  the  spinal  accessory.  The  spinal  acces- 
sory is  intimately  connected  and  blended 
with  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  hence  if 
the  irritation  of  the  pneumogp^tric  nerve  by 
the  liver  be  capable  of  producing  a  coug^ 
it  may  also  through  the  spinal  accessory 
and  cervical  plexus,  afiect  the  shoulder.— 
The  phrenic  nerve  is  also  probably  an  im- 
portant channel  of  this  hepa  to-scapular 
sympathy.  Connecting  with  the  Sd  and 
4th  cervical  nerves  it  is  in  rather  mor^  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  shoulder 
than  the  pneumogastric. 

(The  brachial  plexus  supplies  nerves  to 
the  supra-spinatus  Irom  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical,  and  it  is  possibly  through  the  bra« 
chial  plexus  by  its  relation  to  the  cervical 
ganglia,  that  a  sympathy  is  established  be> 
tween  the  heart  and  left  arm.) 

There  is,  however,  a  simpler  explanation 
than  we  can  derive  from  nervous  connex- 
ions, in  a  reference  to  the  regions  of  the 
brain  with  which  the  liver  and  shoulder  res- 
pectively sympathise. 

The  shoulder  corresponds  to,  and  sympa* 
thises  with  the  region  of  Firmness  and  For* 
titude — the  antagonist  of  the  hepatic  and 
cardiac  organs.  Hence,  as  all  antagonist 
organs  or  regions  have  an  important  recip* 
roca]  influence,  the  shoulder  should  be  af> 
fected  whenever  the  liver  or  heart  is  greatly 
deranged,  and  even  the  stomach,  though  less 
direct  in  its  sympathies  with  the  shoulder 
might  exert  some  influence. 

[The  (act  that  the  liver  appears  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  right  and  the  heart  with 
the  left  shoulder,  would  indicate  the  neces* 
sity  of  a  higlier  degree  of  energy  on  the 
right  side  of  the  body  to  counteract  its  de- 
pressing influence  than  on  the  left  side, 
which  requires  a  fearless  tranquility  to  con» 
tiol  cardiac  excitement  rather  than  the  for* 
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titude  which  the  right  side  lequires.  The 
legion  of  Fortitude  should  therefore  he  bet- 
ter developed  in  the  left  hemisphere,  and 
that  of  Intrepidity  in  the  rigjit.  I  refer  to 
this  difference  because  there  are  difSsrences 
in  the  forms  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
right  and  left  hembpheies  which  physiolo- 
gical relations  to  the  body  may  help  to 
*    explain.] 

4.  With  the  LungBj  the  liver  maintains 
the  direct  sympathy  of  contiguity,  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  inflammations  at  the  base 
of  the  lungs  sometimes  affect  the  adjacent 
upper  surface  of  the  liver  which  is  found 
.  congested  and  softened.  Diseases  of  the  liv- 
er also  affix t  the  lungs.  A  hydatid  in  the 
liver  frequently  produces  a  hydatid  in  the 
base  of  the  lungs.  In  abscess  of  the  liver 
a  cough  is  noticed  as  a  sympathetic  effect 
in  the  lungs.  Dr.  Budd,  says,  <'It  has 
been  remarked  by  Abercrombie,  and  by  An- 
dral,  that  jaundice  now  and  then  comes  on  in 
the  course  of  pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobe 
of  the  right  lung.  I  have  witnessed  this 
occurrence  two  or  three  times.  The  jaun- 
dice seems  to  depend  on  a  change  in  the  se- 
cretory Eubstanoe  of  the  liver,  which  is  dif- 
ferent at  least  from  ordinary  inflammation. 
The  substitnce  of  the  liver  and  the  dia- 
phragm is  paler  and  softer  than  it  should 
be,  and  the  capsule  can  be  readily  strip- 
ped off,  but  no  pus  or  lymph  is  seen  there." 

The  position  of  the  liver  renders  its  en- 
gorgement a  serious  interference  with  dia- 
I>hragmatic  respiration  which  has  the  most 
invigorating  effect,  and  deep  respiration 
tends  to  prevent  the  liver  from  expanding 
as  well  as  to  draw  a  greater  amount  ot  blood 
from  the  liver  to  the  heart  and  the  lunp. 

At  the  same  time  the  liver  constantly  an- 
tagonizes the  lungs  in  functional  action, 
producing  glucose  which  the  lungs  destroy, 
thus  lowering  the  temperature,  and  also 
lowering  the  temperature  by  removing  bil- 
iary matter  which  under  Uie  influence  of 
the  lungs  would  become  calorific.  The 
liver  by  its  concern  in  digestion  introduces 
carbon  and  hydrogen  which  the  lungs  des- 
troy;  it  lowers  the  temperament,  while  the 
lungs  elevate^  and  it  increases  'through  di- 
"^tion  the  impurities,  while  the  lungs  re- 

'C. 


5.  With  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  the  liver  is  intimately  connected  by 
the  hepatic  vein  and  is  necessarily  congest- 
ed by  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  them,  whether  it  result  from 
debility  and  general  prostration  from  organ- 
ic diseases  of  the  heart,  or  from  obstruc- 
tions in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Oq 
the  other  hand  vigorous  action  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  relieves  the  liver  and  in  excess 
tends  to  render  It  somewhat  an  anemiac. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  liver  to  substan- 
ces introduced  through  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal is  very  important,  as  all  medictnal  sub- 
stances appear  to  be  conducted  to  it  by 
absorption  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  some  are  disposed  to  be  deposited  m 
its  tissues,  such  as  preparations  of  mercu- 
ry, antimony  and  copper. 

In  a  case  of  pneumonia  treated  very  ac- 
tively with  tartar  emetic  for  eight  days) 
after  the  iiEishion  of  Rasori,)  a  considerable 
quantity  was  detected  upon  post  mortem 
examination  in  the  liver.  The  kidneys 
contained  a  notable  quantity  but  much  less 
than  the  liver;  a  very  small  amount  could 
be  detected  in  the  blood,  and  still  less  in 
the  brain. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  however, 
stated  by  Annesley  in  his  work  on  the  dis- 
eases of  India,  that  when  hepatic  abscess 
exists,  calomel  will  not  produce  its  char- 
acteristic effects. 

The  immediate  reception  of  alcohol  by 
the  liver  when  we  drink  ardent  spirits  is 
a  well  established  fact.  Dr.  Percy  found 
that  when  alcohol  had  been  administered  to 
dogs,  the  liver  contained  much  more  than 
any  other  organ.  The  efiect  of  this  diffu- 
sion of  alcohol  in  the  liver,  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  free  spirit  drinkers  are  pecul- 
iarly liable  to  attacks  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation of  the  substance  of  the  liver  called 
cirrhoaia,  in  which  the  body  of  the  liver 
is  filled  with  fibrinous  tisue,  which  con* 
tracts  and  gradually  reduces  or  obliterates 
its  glandular  capacities.  Spirit  drinking 
is  regarded  by  Dr.  Budd  as  the  only  im- 
portant cause  of  this  condition  of  the 
liver. 

Every  medicine  or  article  of  food  intso* 
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duoed  Into  the  alimentary  canal  affects  the 
lirer,  not  onlj  by  absoq>tion,  but  by  its 
sympathy  with  the  local  effects  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

7.  The  sympathetic  relation  of  the  liver 
with  the  lower  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  with  the  peWic  region,  is 
shown  in  the  ^ct  that  the  principal  cause 
of  suppurative  inflammation  and  abscess 
in  the  liver,  is  found  in  the  ulceration  of 
the  colon  produced  by  dy^en'.ery.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  ulceration  of  ty- 
phus* and  that  resulting  from  i»hthisis  pul- 
monalis.  which  are  located  higher,  are  not 
productive  of  hepatic  abscess,  but  ulcera- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  of  the  gall  blad- 
der are  very  liable  to  produce  that  effect 
and  a  similar  relation  is  believed  to  exist 
with  the  spleen,  as  one  case  has  been  re- 
ported. Ulceration  in  the  duodenum  is 
rave,  and  I  believe  we  have  no  case  recorded 
of  this  ulceration  producing  hepatic  abscess. 

This  special  rela  ion  is  strongly  display- 
ed in  hemorrhoidal  diseases,  which  generally 
afiect  the  liver  unfavorably,  and  which 
like  hepatic  disorders  are  apt  to  produce 
nausea  and  injurious  effects  on  the  animal 
spirits  and  the  brain.  Operations  upon  the 
rectum  sometimes  produce  abscess  of  the 
liver,  and  a  case  is  reported  by  Cruveilhier, 
in  which  he|>atic  abscess  was  caused  by 
prolapsus  ani  and  a  painful  reduction  of  I  he 
bowel.  Operations  for  strangulated  her- 
nia are  also  liable  to  produce  hepatic 
abscess. 

On  the  other  hand'  excessive  action  of 
the  liver,  greatly  increases  the  action  of  the 
lower  bowels,  and  bile  affects  them  princi- 
pally; congiestion  or  obstruction  of  the  liver 
is  a  frequent  cause  ot  piles.  Suppression 
of  bile  greatly  diminishes  the  action  of  the 
bowels  or  produces  constipation,  and  a 
healthy  segr^iion  of  the  bile  has  the  bap- 
piek't  effect  in  dysentery.  In  fiict  we 
should  consider  the  livar  and  colon  mutu- 
ally  necessary  to  each  other  and  look  for 
derangement  of  one  whenever  the  other  is 
not  in  a  healthy  condition. 

*  Ur*  Bodd  tart,  *'I  haT«  w&tt  —n  mbte«tt  of  th* 
liv«r  MMieod  ia  •of^SMUw  wltk  alMrattd  IaImUm  in 
tf  phoid  (•¥«." 


The  cause  of  the  abscesses  in  the  liver 
following  dysentery  may  be  found  in  the, 
fact  that  the  globules  of  pus  either  de- 
veloped by  inflammation  of  a  vein,  or 
finding  their  way  into  the  veins  are  ar- 
rested first  in  the  superficial  capillaries  of 
the  liver,  as  the  blood  of  the  colon  passes 
through  the  portal  vein.  The  lungs  are  not 
affected  by  this  blood  of  the  colon,  but 
maintain  a  similar  relation  to  the  blood 
of  the  extremities.  Hence  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  liver  has  the  same  san- 
guineous sympathy  with  the  defecating 
apparatus,  which  the  lungs  maintain  with 
the  limbs — more  especially  with  the  arms. 

The  rationale  of  these  connections  was 
demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Cru- 
veilhier. He  inserted  mercury  in  one  of 
the  mesenteric  veins  of  a  dog,  and  in  24 
hours  it  produced  death,  with  numerous 
small  re:l  spots  of  in('ipient  inflammation 
on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  each  of  which 
contained  a  minute  globule  of  mercury. 
He  also  introduced  mercury  into  one  of 
the  small  veins  of  the  omentum  in  a  dog 
having  umbilical  hernia.  Ten  weeks  af- 
terwards, the  animal  being  killed,  its  liver 
was  sprinkled  over  with  an  immense  num- 
ber of  abscesses  with  albuminous  mar- 
gins. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  ulcera- 
tive process  although  called  inflammatory, 
and  presenting  considerable  redness  at  first 
does  not  develope  sufficient  fibrin  to  pro- 
duce any  general  firmness  of  tisue,  such 
as  we  have  from  the  true  inflammation 
which  produoes  the  drunkard's  liver;  on  the 
contrary  the  substance  of  the  liver  from 
the  first  is  soft,  although  a  cyst  is  ultim- 
ately formed  to  contain  the  pus.  This  il* 
lustiates  the  tendency  of  disease  to  propa- 
gate identical  conditions,  the  soft  condition 
of  the  ulcerating  colon  produces  the  soft 
ulcerating  liter.  The  quantity  of  pus 
fermed  h  soteotimes  enormous.  Dr.  Budd 
reports  one  in  which  the  abscess  contained 
two  quarts  and  another  that  contained  thir- 
teen pints. 

8.  With  tht  peritmietm  the  liver  i«  con- 
nected by  the  6tct  that  obstntctiMi  to  tb-^ 
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hepatic  circulation  tends  to  produce  ascites 
and  that  a  free  course  of  the  hlood  though 
the  liver,  is  necessary  to  permit  this 
dropsical  effusion  to  he  absorbed. 

9.  WUh  the  kidncya  the  liver  is  associated 
by  vicarious  action.  The  liver  when  the 
urinary  discharge  is  suppressed  as  in  cholera, 
has  been  found  to  contain  urea,  and  the  urine 
generally  contiiins  bile  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  enable  the  patient  to  live  for  some  time 
and  retain  his  mental  Acuities  after  the 
secreting  structure  of  the  liver  has  been 
destroyed.  Thty  are  also  connected  by  the 
fact  that  animal  food  and  high  living  gen- 
erally tend  to  develope  to  the  liver  and 
kidneys  by  giving  them  increased  action, 
and  that  low  di«t  reduces  both.  They  are 
both  necessary  to  that  purification  ol  the 
blood  which  may  permit  cerebral  action 
an  I  relieve  the  nervous  system. 

10.  With  the  skin,  by  the  general  citcu- 
lation  the  liver  maintains  an  active  sym]ia- 
thy.  Coldness  of  the  skin  as  seen  in  chol-' 
era  and  ague,  tends  to  produce  congestion  of 
the  liver  and  renders  the  bowels  sometimes 
loose,  sometimes  torpid.  Warmth  of  the 
skin  tends  to  relieve  all  internal  conges- 
tions, and  hence  warm  weather  is  very  ben- 
eficial to  those  whose  hearts  are  not  suffi- 
ciently vigorouft  in  action  to  impel  the  blood 
to  the  surface,  and  whose  temperature  is 
not  sufficient  to  resist  the  cold  weather  and 
maintain  superficial  warm'h. 

This  sympathy  is  of  course  greatest  with 
the  skin  just  over  the  liver,  (where  cup- 
ping is  highly  beneficial  to  the  congested  or 
inflamed  liver)  and  with  the  right  shoulder, 
the  region  antagonistic  to  the  liver. 

The  liver  also  tends  to  produce  clearness 
of  complexion  when  acting  healthfully,  or 
a  yellow  complexion  when  it  allows  the 
bile  to  be  retained.  The  approach  of  jaun- 
dice is  sometimes  indicated  by  an  itching 
of  the  skin,  and  the  j&undiced  patient  is 
sometimes  troubled  by  attacks  of  this  itch- 
ing. Jaundice  is  also  according  to  Dr. 
Graves,  sometimes  followed  by  urticaria, 
when  it  attacks  a  patient  suffering  from  ar- 
thritis. 

1 1 .  With  the  general  nutrition  and  adi- 
^98e  development  the  liver  is  intimately  con- 


nected by  its  fat  digesting  powers,^and  in 
consequence,  emaciation  is  one  of  the  ef- 
fects of  its  deficient  action  or  torpor. 
•  12.  With  the  abdominal  muadea — Rigidi- 
ty of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  especially 
of  the  rectus  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  liver  and  of 
cancer  of  that  organ.  I  know  not  what 
can  be  the  channel  of  the  sympathy  unless 
it  be  through  the  solar  plexus,  and  the  dor- 
sal region  of  the  cord.  Possibly  it  may  be 
the  mere  effect  of  instinctive  and  habitual 
compression  of  the  abodomen  to  relieve 
pain  or  diminish  the  distention  of  the 
liver. 


'CORRECTION. 
By  some  accident  between  the  printers 
and  editors,  the  first  portion  of  the  essay 
on  the  liver  in  our  last  number,  escaped  the 
proper  revision  in  proof  reading,  and  con- 
sequently presents  a  very  absurd  appear- 
ance. The  list  of  cholegogues  as  given  by 
Budd  on  the  liver  was  contrasted  with  the 
cholegogue  resources  of  the  Eclectic  prac- 
tice, but  the  names  were  printed  without 
any  distinction  in  the  two  lists.  They 
should  have  been  printed  as  follows: 

Cholegogues  enumera-        Cholegogues  used  in 
ted  by  Dr.  Budd.  the  American  Eclec- 

tic Practice. 

Mercury,  Leptandrin, 

Iodine,  Podophyllin, 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Apocynum, 
Taraxacum,  Sanguinaria, 

Rhubarb,  Taraxacum, 

Pepper  Ginger.andoth-  Iridin, 

er  hot  spices,  Berberis, 

Euonymus, 
Aloes,  Rhubarb,  &c. 

In  the  list  of  Dr.  Budd,  Mercury  and 
Taraxacum  are  the  only  articles  entitled  to 
be  called  decidedly  cholegogues.  The  chol- 
egogue power  of  Rhubarb,  Iodine,  and 
Muriate  of  Ammonia  does  not  exceed  that 
of  many  other  cathartics  and  alteratives. 
If  Pepper  and  other  spices  are  to  be  called 
cholegogues,  roast-beef  may  present  equal 
claims  to  the  title.  A  very  extensive  list 
might  be  made  by  including  every  agent 
that  makes  a  slight  impression  on  the 
iirer. 
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JONES'  PEACTICB. 
We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the 
publication,  by  Moore  &  Anderson,  Cin- 
cinnati, of  the  second  Tolume  of  the  work 
on  the  American  Eclectic  Practice  of  Med- 
icine, by  Prof.  Jones.  A  review  of  the 
work  which  we  anticipated  giving  in  this 
number  is  necessarily  postponed  to  the 
next  mont^.  The  price  of  the  first  and 
second  volumes  is  $3,50  each.  Address 
the  publishers,  Moore  6i  Anderson.      B. 

CAUTION. 
For  certain  reasons  many  persons  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  are  passing 
themselves  off  as  having  attended  the  lec- 
tures or  graduated  at  The  Eclbctxc  Medi- 
cal Ihstitute  of  Cincinnati,  when  at  the 
same  time  they  know  such  is  not  true. — 
The  Institute  grants  no  tickets  until  the 
student  has  attended  the  lectures,  and  those 
pTrsons  who  have  graduated  or  attended 
lectures  can  produce  the  evidence  at  once, 

and  tbost!  who  have  not  been  students  pos- 
sess no  such  evidence.  N. 


Morrour  Moniinient* 

We  send  herewith  lo  our  readers  a 
circular  inviting  contributions  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  T. 
V.  Morrow.  This  matter  has  fre«^uent- 
\r  been  thought  of  by  the  friends  of 
rrof.  Morrow,  but  no  one  has  hereto- 
fore found  it  convenient  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility  and  trouble  of  getting  up  a 
subscription  and  carry  out  the  design. 
We  are  therefore  gratified  that  Dr.  Avery 
has  engaged  in  it,  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  that  whatever  they  may  forward 
to  Dr.  A.  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  its 
object.  In  the  little  band  of  reformers 
who  have  struggled  for  the  improvement 
of  medicine,  there  should  be  no  lack  ol 
ffratitude  and  honor  to  all  true  reformers 
living  and  dead  who  have  faithfully 
served  humanity.  Prof.  Morrow  was 
not  only  a  courageous  defender  of  medi- 
eel  freedom,  but  a  tnie  reformer  and  im 


something  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our 
lamented  friend,  Dr.  T.  V.  MORROW.— 
Your  acquaintance  with  him  renders  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  say  that  he  has  claims 
upon  you,  as  well  as  upon  every  one  that 
can  appreciate  his  many  virtues,  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  energetic  manner 
of  teaching  the  Science  of  Medicine.  We 
now  cull  upon  you  to  contribute  what  you 
think  you  can  conveniently  spare  for  the 
purpose  of  eiecti^  a  suitable  Monument 
to  bis  memory.  We  think  in  justice  to  his 
surviving  family  it  should  be  done,  and  we 
feel  satisfied  that  this  appeal  will  be  re- 
sponded to  cheerfully  by  every  friend  of 
Medical  Reform. 

Your  donations  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  I.  J. 
Avert,  Richmond  Wayne  county,  Indiana. 
He  will^  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  mon- 
eys received,  and  when  a  sufficient  amount 
is  received,  notice  will  be  given  to  the 
friends  to  meet  and  appoint  a  committee  to 
select  the  Monument,  and  likewise  a  suita- 
ble inscription  for  the  same.  You  will 
please  forward  such  inscriptions  as  you 
may  think  suitable,  that  one  may  be  se- 
lected to  suit  as  near  as  possible  the  views 
of  the  friends. 

0C^Ple«8e  forward  your  donations  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  when  a  sufficient 
amount  shall  have  been  received,  a  report 
will  be  published. 
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THE  GEORGIA  BLISTER  AND  CRITIC. 
We  have  received  the  third  number  of 
this  Journal,  and  hope  the  editor  will  give 
us  at  least  two  more  applications  in  the 
the  way  of  the  first  and  second  numbers, 
and  so  on  as  long  as  the  plaster  may  con- 
tinue to  act.    One  great  object  which  the 

editor  appears  to  have  in  view  is,  the  sup- 
pression of  "  Regular  Quackery,'*  and  if  he 
.continues  until  this  is  accomplished,  we 
opine  that  Methusela  will  be  to  him  in  age 
only  a  small  specimen  of  the  genus  homo. 
We  hope,  however,  the  Dr.  will  not  con- 
fine  himself  entirely  to  regular  quackery, 
but  apply  a  few  blisters  to  what  some  call 
'*  irregular  quackery."  We  like  the  way 
he  speaks  out  in  regard  to  some  of  the  Pica- 
yune medical  editors.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Journal : 

*  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  those  Medi- 


cal and  Secular  papers  which  have  not  sent 
prover  of  medicine,  in  no  narrow  and  in  their  exchange,  are  unworthy  of  pa tron- 
seetarian  spirit.     His  death  was  a  mis- 


fortune, and  his  memory  should  be  cher 
ished  by  all  Eclectic  physicians.     B. 

Circular. 
Dear  8ia: — ^The  time  has  arrived  when 


age,  but  we  think  the  stupidity  incident  to 
t&  stinginess  of  the  Medical  part  of  the 
press  is  so  well  developed  that  a  Blister 
can  never  relieve  them  of  it.  We  send  the 
Shylock  gentry  no  more  of  our  monthly  is- 
sue.   All  secular  papers  desirous  of  an  ex- 


the  friends  of  Medical  Beform  should  do  |  change,  will  please  send  in  their  numbers, 
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and  we  will  notice  them  upon  our  exchange 
sheet.  We  return  our  grateful  thanks  to 
the  secular  and  medical  presses,  who  have 
80  generally  noticed  our  oantling.  We  do 
not  belong  to  the  picayune  crowd,  and  we 
hope  none  of  our  medical  cotemporaries  of 
thai  crew,  will  exchange  with  us." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  circumstance  which 
is  a  striking  illustration.  We  suhscribed 
and  paid  five  dollars  a  year  for  a  Medical 
Journal  for  twelve  years,  after  which  time 
we  proposed  to  the  editor  an  exchange  of 
Otur  Eclectic  Medical  Journal — or  to  dis- 
continue us  as  a  subscriber.  He  choose  the 
latter,  notwithstanding,  he,  at  the  time  we 
were  a  medical  student,  and  attending  lec- 
tures and  paying  out  our  money,  were '  some* 
in  his  estimation.  So,  he  lost  a  subscri- 
ber and  we  saved  our  Journal.  We  know 
a  few  mote  of  the  same  sort.  N. 
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^  TreaiiH  on  Ventral  diMeates,  J?y  Ji.  Vidal. 
(dt  Cai9i$,)  Surgeon  of  the  ventral  hoepital 
at  Paris;  author  of  the  Traitte  de  Patkologie 
Externe  et  de  Medicine  Operatoirie^  etc.  etc 
with  colored  platen.  Tranelaied  and  edited  by 
George  C.  Blachman,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Churgical  Society  of  htm^ 
don;  formfirly  one  of  the  physiciant  to  the  Eas- 
tern and  Northern  Dispensary^  New  York. — 
New  York:  Samuel  S.  ^  WiUiam  Wood,  201 
Pearl  street  1854. 

Wc  have  received  a  copy  of  the  above 
work  from  the  Publishers,  and  from  a  slight 
examination,  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
works  on  this  subject  that  has  been  pub- 
lished; the  illustrations  we  find  to  be  per- 
fect. The  treatment  is  not  of  the  non-' 
mercurial  character.  We  would  however, 
advise  all  of  our  readers  and  the  profession 
at  large  to  place  this  book  in  their  library. 
We  copy  the  following  section  shewing 
the  state  of  the  blood  in  Syphilis. 

STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  SYPHILIS. 

I  have  already  proved,  and  shall  again 
demonstrate,  that  certain  morbid  products, 
during  an  attack  of  syphilis,  are  innocuble; 
as  to  the  normal  secretions,  these  will  be 
considered  im  hen  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
causes  of  infantile  syphilis.  We  shall  find 
that  syphilis  may  be  inherited  from  the 
£ftiher,  by  a  certain  alteration  of  the  semen. 
I  shall  also  discuss  the  question,  whether  a 
nurse  can  by  her  milk  infect  the  child. 


We  are  now  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
blood  in  syphilis.  According  to  Waller, 
the  dt^lobulizaiion  of  the  blood  during  the 
syphilitic  diathesis  would  seem  partly- 
probable,  from  the  aspect  of  the  patients, 
and  certain  other  accidents  from  which 
they  suffer;  but  a  demonstration  based 
upon  the  analysis  of  the  blood  has  not  yet 
been  made.  Doctor  Serch,  at  the  request 
of  Waller,  subjected  to  a  quantitive  analy- 
sis, the  blood  of  several  veneieal  patitate, 
without  arriving  at  any  positive  xesults. 
M.  Grassi,  however,  is  said  to  have  made 
analyses  which  showed  that  in  the  blood 
of  subjects  affected  with  consecutive 
accidents,  the  proportion  of  globules  is 
diminished,  and  sometimes,  in  a  very  no- 
table manner,  the  contrary  obtains  when 
the  patients  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
primary  accidents.  The  proportion  of  al- 
bumen was  inversely  to  the  ouantity  of 
the  globules.  This  has  led  M.  Dourvault* 
who  has  published  the  experiments  of  M. 
Grassi,  to  say:  "In  proportion  as  syphilis 
infects  the  system,  the  nutritive  fluid  grad- 
ually loses  its  strength,  by  the  resolution  of 
globules  'into  albumina.'*  I  can  only  say^ 
that  subj^ts  laboring  under  primary  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  very  debilituted,  and 
their  blood  is  not  rich  in  globules,  whilst 
others  whose  systems  are  fully  saturated, 
are  plethoric. 

The  question  has  been  considerably  a^t- 
ated  whether  the  virus  is  only  mixed  with 
the  blood,  its  connection  being  only  phys- 
ical, and  therefore  its  properties  remaining 
unmodified,  or  whether  its  properties  ate 
modified  and  changed.  According  to  Wal- 
ler, the  idea  of  the  simple  mixture  of  virus 
with  the  blood,  is  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  physiology,  and  experience  disproves 
it,  by  demonstrating  that  inoculation  made 
with  the  blood  is  incapable  of  reproducing 
a  primary  chancre,  whilst  secondary  syph- 
ilis may  be  thus  communicated  to  sound 
subjects.  Carmichael  mentions  two  facts 
in  confirmation  of  this;  and  they  are 
also  corroborated  bv  Waller.  The  latter 
physician  besides,  lias  performed  a  most 
conclusive  experiment,  the  details  of  which 
I  will  relate.  According  to  Hunter  the 
blood  posi'^essps  no  contagious  property. 
"Could  a  syphilitic  inflammation  be  excited 
in  a  previously  healthy  wound,  no  person 
in  whose  blood  the  veneral  poison  circula- 
ted,  that  is  who  hadconstitational  syphilis, 
could  escape  a  v«5neral  ulcer  whenever  he 
was  bled  or  received  a  scratch  of  a  pin;  the 
little  wound  thus  inflicted,  would  oecoine 
transformed  into  so  many  chancres.  In- 
deed, if  the  point  of  a  pin  or  lancet  should 
be  dipped  in  veneral  pus,  their  punctures 
would  become  chancres.f    Here  is  a  doc- 
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trine,  that  has  singularly  obscured  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inocubilitf  of  eecondarj  acci- 
dents. Hunter  maintained  that  the  Tims 
combined  \7ith  the  blood,  produced  the 
same  effects  as  the  pus  from  a  chancre;  of 
course,  it  would  produce  chancres  on  the 
patient  himself.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
^lows  that  it  would  produce  the  same 
effect  when  inoculated  on  a  sound  person. 
Waller  has  already  res|ionded  to  Hunter. 
Moreover,  the  question  should  be  different- 
ly framed.  It  should  be  not  whether  the 
blood  may  transmit  such  or  such  a  form  of 
syphilis,  but  wl^ther  it  can  transmit  syph- 
ilis under  any  of  its  torms.  If  not  thus 
enlarged,  it  amounts  to  nothing. 

Those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  tmns- 
mitting  anything  by  the  blood,  base  their 
belief  upon  the  facts  showing  that  wounds 
on  patients  whose  system  is  completely 
contaminated  with  syphilis,  have  been  seen 
to  heal  like  those  on  sound  subjects,  and 
on  the  immediate  union  which  has  fol- 
lowed after  certain  operations  performed 
on  persons  infected  with  syphilis.    This 
only  proves  that  blood  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  has  been  changed,  or  which  mixed 
with  a  morbid   poison,  may  supply   the 
means   necessary  to  cicatrization.    This, 
moreover,  had  already  been  proved  by  the 
very  numerous  cases  of  union  by  the  first 
intention,  after  the  extirpation  of  a  tumor, 
and  during  the  existence  of  a  decided  can- 
cerous diathesis:  as,  for  example,  after  the 
-^Uiative  opemtioris  for  cancer,  when  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  alteration  of 
the  blood.    But  these  facts,  furnished  by 
pathology,  and  which  I  once  undervalued, 
do  not  prove  that  the  blood  of  a  syphilitic 
subject  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
»  act  even  upon  the  individual  himself,  and 
produce  syphilitic  accidents  in  a  certain 
order,  and  that  this  same  blood  may  not  be 
the  vehicle  of  the  poison,  in  transmitting 
the  latlcr  to  the  fcetis,  through  the  mother. 
No  one  has  ever  denied  the  first;  the  se- 
cond, which  Hunter  rt^ms  to  reject,  is  now 
proved  br  carefully  observed  facts:    thus, 
the  mothers  blood  is  the  medium  of  com- 
municalin;;  to  the  child,  to  another  being 
the  syphilitic  poison.    Both  analogy  and 
facts  afterwards  lent  their  aid  to  prove 
that  syphilis  may  be  transmitted  by  inocu- 
lating a  sound  person  with  the  blood  of 
one  diseased.     M.  Diday,  who  among  the 
first  in  France,  started  the   question  of 
transmitting  syphilis  by  other  humors  than 
pus  of  chancre  speaks  of  the  inoculations 
of  glanders,  of  carbuncle,  and  of  hydro- 
phobia. 

"Nothing/'  he  observes,  "goes  to  prove 
that  the  blood  of  a  syphilitic  subject,  when 


commuicate  to  the  latter  disease."  Re- 
turning to  the  proofs  furnished  by  Hunter 
of  the  non-transmissibility  by  the  blood, 
in  a  note  M.  Diday  adds :  *^Hunter*s  argu- 
ment proves  but  this,  that  he  has  here  con- 
founded  the  primary  chancre  with  consii* 
tutional  syphilis.  Because  the  blood  does 
not  produce  the  former,  is  it  right  to  inter 
a  vnori  that  it  cannot  produce  the  latter?*'* 
I  tmve  already  mentioned  that  Waller  is  in 
the  possession  of  two  facts  of  contagion 
from  the  blood,  and  that  he  has  made  an 
experiment  that  has  not  been  answered; 
here  it  is : 

**Expcriment  vrith  the  blood  of  an  indi- 
tidual  with  Becondary  s^kUia, — F.,  a  lad, 
ftt  15,  entered  No.  5676,  in  infancy,  had  been 
troubled  with  the  rickets,  and  for  the  last 
seven  years,  had  been  affected  with  lupua 
exfoliativua  on  the  right  cheek  and  beneath 
the  chin;  this  lupus,  of  the  diameter  of  a 
little  more  than  half  a  dollar  (American) 
piece,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space 
on  the  cheek,  had  been  cured,  after  long 
treatment,  by  cauterization  and  the  hydrio- 
date  of  potassa.    This  lad  had  never  had 
syphilis,  and,  being  a  proper  subject  for 
inoculation,  it  was  performed  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1850,  on  the  left  thigh.    I  took 
the  blood  from  a  female  (Freima,)  in  whom 
secondary  syphilis  had  been  developed  un» 
der  our  observation.     This  young  girl,  in 
other  respects  in  most  excellent  nealth, 
had  lately  several  times  contracted  primary 
sores,  without  having  been  affected  with 
secondary  syphilis.    But  during  the  treat- 
ment of  the  two  last  chancres,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  after  a  fourteen  days'  in- 
terval, she  began  to  become  emaciated  and 
pale,  and,  when  the  last  cliancre  was  heal- 
ed, and  there  remained  only  a  uterine  ca- 
tarrh, tubercles  appeared  on  the  face,  and 
spots  on  the  surface  oi  the  whole  body. 

"The  inoculation  was  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  the  skin  was  scarified  with 


a  new  scalpel,  and,  by  means  of  a  cupping 
glass  from  three  to  four  drachms  of  blood 
were  abstracted.  Notwithstanding  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  latter  was  done, 
the  blood  was  still  partly  coagulated  be- 
fore in  could  be  carried  from  the  patients 
chamber  to  that  of  the  person  inoculated. 
The  wounds  from  the  operation  (performed 
on  the  child  as  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment)! were  carefully  cleansed  and  cleared 
of  the  bloody  clots  by  warm  water;  the 
blobd  for  the  .inoculation  was  then  inser- 
ted into  these  wounds,  i^artly  by  means  of 
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a  small  piece  of  wood,  and  partly  by 
charpie  saturated  with  the  blood,  which 
was  applied  and  secured  on  the  scarified 
parts.  Neither  inflammation  nor  suppura- 
tion followed;  at  the  end  of  three  days  the 
wounds  were  completely  closed.  The  pa- 
tient continued  well. 

"On  the  3l8t  of  August,  thirty-four  days 
after  the  inoculation,  I  observed  the  left 
thigh,  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  two  dis- 
tinct tubercles,  of  ihe  diameter  of  a  pea,  of 
a  pale  reddish  tint,  dry  on  their  surfiatoe, 
and  attended  with  neither  itching  nor  pain. 
In  a  few  days  they  increased  in  size,  be- 
came united  at  their  base,  and  covered 
wiUi  scales,  and  both  were  surrounded  by 
a  dull  red  areola.  The  base  of  the  tuber- 
cles, that  is,  the  subjacent  skin,  and  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  became  firm, 
tense,  and  an  ulceration  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  tubercles,  which  became  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  and  brown  crust.  In  this 
manner,  about  the  I5th  September,  an  ulcer 
had  formed,  the  diameter  of  which  equal- 
led that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  a  coppery-red 
areola  surrounded  its  borders,  and  it  was 
covered  with  the  crust  above  mentioned. 
This  crust  having  been  removed,  the  base 
of  the  ulcer  became  visible;  it  was  of  a 
funnel -shape,  laidaceous,  and  bled  easily 
at  its  edges.  For  some  days  previously 
an  isolated  tubercle  had  appearel  on  her 
risht  shoulder,  as  lar^  as  a  pea,  ol  a  red 
color,  and  covered  with  thin  scales.  The 
patient  could  not  tell  the  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  this  accident.  The  general 
health  remained  good. 

<'  On  the  26th  Sept. ,  and  the  two  following 
days,  F.  complained  of  a  want  of  appetite 
and  sleeplessness.  On  the  1st  of  Oct., 
sixty-five  days  after  inoculation,  and  thirty- 
two  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  tu- 
bercles an  exanthematous  eruption  was 
observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
on  the  back,  chest  and  thighs;  this  we  pro- 
nounced a  well-marked  synhilitic  roseola. 
The  spots  were  precisely  liKe  those  above 
described  (in  the  first  experiment,^  only  at 
certain  points  they  were  somewhat  more 
elevated.  The  ulcer  on  the  thieh  had  ac- 
auiied  the  breadth  of  a  thaler  (little  more 
tlian  the  American  half  dollar,)  and  still 
Dteserved  its  funnel  shaps,  its  lardaceous 
Dase,  and  coppery  edge.  A  few  days  after- 
wards these  spots  became  so  numerous, 
that  the  entire  body,  not  even  the  face 
excepted,  was  covered  and  a{>peared  speck- 
led. There  was  neither  itching  nor  pain, 
nor  symptoms  of  catarrh,  nor  fever.  On 
the  6th  Oct.  several  spots,  particularly  on 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  thighs  and  on  the  ab- 
domen, became  raised  into  pimples  or  tu- 
bercles, and   thence   the  diagnois  of  the 


eruption,  even  without  knowing  the  ante  • 
cedents,  was  attended  with  a  little  diffi- 
culty as  in  the  preceding  case.* 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  the 
wounds  were  covered  with  cliarpie  satara- 
ted  with  blood,  and  that  this  dressing  was 
secured.  The  wounds  were  therefore  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  contagin.— 
Moreover,  the  period  of  incubation  was  so 
long  that  no  one  could  for  a  moment  sap  • 
pose  the  intervention  of  the  pus  from 
chancre,  for  it  is  known  that  after  the  in- 
oculation of  this  pus,  the  local  phenomena 
are  not  slow  in  tneir  manifestations.  M. 
Ricord  maintains  that  there  is  then  never 
a  period  of  incubation. 


*  •»•  ■ 


Ov  Rrkitxatibx  akd  Rbkuxatic  Govt  avd 
Sciatica,  their  Palhohgy.  Symptomt  and 
TreatmtfU^  by  Henry  IVUliam  Fuller^  M.D^ 
Cantab ,  FeUow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phytr- 
cians^  London;  Resistant  Phyncian  to  St, 
Georges  HotpUal,  ^c,  fye.  New  Ycrk:  8,  8. 
if  W,  Wood,  261  Pearl  strtH.     1854. 

The  same  publishing  house  has  laid  upon 
our  table  a  copy  of  the  above  work,  which 
we  also  take  pleasure  in  noticing  and  re- 
commending to  the  profession: — ?re  find 
the  author  treats  the  subject  under  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement : 

I.  Introduction. 

II.  On  the  Rheumatic  Diathesis,  and  the 
causes  which  influence  its  development. 

III.  On  the  seat  of  Rheuma  tism,  and  the 
classification  of  its  different  varieties. 

IV.  On  acute  Rheumatism,  or  Rheuma- 
tic fever. 

V.  On  the  treatment  of  acute  Rheuma- 
tism, or  Rheumatic  fever. 

VI.  On  the  causes  of  Rheumatic  affec- 
tions of  the  heart. 

VII.  Rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
heart. — Its  pathological  effects. — Its  symp- 
toms, progress,  and  terminations. 

VIII.  On  the  treatment  of  Rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the  heart. 

IX.  On  the  statistics  of  heart  disease  in 
connection  with  Rheumatism. 

X.  On  affections  of  the  brain,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  and  pleurae,  and  disor- 
ganization of  the  joints,  as  complications 
and  consequences  of  acute  Rheumatism. 

XI.  On  Rheumatic  Gout. 

XII.  Chronic  Rheumatism. 

XIII.  On  Sciatica,  and  other  forms  of 
neuralgic  Rheumatism. 

We  consider  the  publishing  house  of  S.  S. 
&  W.  Wood  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  pa- 
tronage from  the  medical  profession,for  their 
^reat  industry  and  outlay  of  capital,  in  brine- 
ing  out  so  many  medical  works  of  value.    N. 
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COMMENCEMENT    OF   ECLECTIC 
MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institute  at  the  close  o[  the 
spring  session  of  1854,  were  held  at  the  Me- 
lodeon  Saturday  eTcning  June  10th,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  programme : 

Programme  of  the  Commcnecmctit  of  tht 
EeUctic  MediccU  BiatUuU  (U  the  Mdodton, 
hdd  Saturday  evening,  June  lOtk,  1854. 

Overtnie  by  Ochestra*-(GaBa  Ladra.) 

1.  Prayer— Rev.  W.  P,  Strickland. 

2.  Music  (from  the  Opera  of  Fra  Dia- 
Yolo,) — Columbian  Orchestra. 

d.  Report  of  the  last  session — From  the 
Dean  of  the  Institute. 

4.  Music— (La  Prima  Donna  Walts)  ~ 
Columbian  Orchestra. 

5.  Graduation — Degrees  conferred  by  the 
President,  Rer.  W.  P.  Strickland. 

6.  Music— Orerture,  (Italien  in  Algieri, 
by  Rossini,) — Columbian  Orchestra. 

7.  Address  to  tbe  Graduates — ^by  Prof, 
W.  Sherwood. 

8.  Music— (Air  from  the  Opeia  of  Ffcl- 
staff,  by  Balfe) — Columbii^n  Orchestra. 

9.  Valedictory  in  Behalf  of  the  Gradu- 
ates— C.  Cropper,  M.  D. 

10.  Music -(Echo  Polka,  by  Julien)— 
Columbian  Orchestm. 

1 1 .  Address — Medical  Colleges,  the  Med- 
ical Profession  and  the  People— Prof.  J.  R. 
Buchanan. 

12.  Music — (Overture,  "Jean  de  Paris," 
by  Boieldieu) — Columbian  Orchestra. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — H.  H.Hud- 
gins,  J.  M.  Swift,  D.  H.  Thomas,  P.  T. 
Gans,  J.  G.  Campbell.  | 
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The  Report  of  the  Dean  embraced  the 
following  statistics  of  the  pre^nt  session  of 
tbe  Institute.  The  graduation  of  the  young 
ladies  was  referred  to  with  the  remark  that 
the  experiment  of  female  education  in  med- 
icine had  thus  far  proved  quite  successful, 
and  that  the  character  and  attainments  of 
the  present  and  preceding  female  graduates 
enabled  the  faculty  to  present  them  to  the 
public  with  cordial  approbation  and  confi- 
dence. 

Graduates  of  the  Spring  Seenon  of  1854. 

Henrt  Georoius  Averdick,  Ohio. 
Lbroy  Wood  Brown,  New  York. 
Moses  Whitridoe  Bonebrake,  Ohio. 
Mart  Eliza  Croshaw,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Cropper,  Ohio. 
Orville  Patterson  Chubb,  Mich. 
Joseph  Gibson  Campbell.  Ohio. 
Erskine  Dennis  Curtis,  Conn. 
Jeptha  Georoe  Dollet,  N.  Y. 
August  Juuus  Embis,  Illinois. 
Joseph  Everinqham,  Iowa. 
Christopher  C.  Ferguson,  Ky. 
Philip  T.  Gans.  Pennsylvania. 
Howell  Harper  Hudoins,  Miss. 
Oliver  Chase  Joslen,  Indiana. 
Enoch  Laoors,  Ohio. 
John  A.  Leeper,  Iowa. 
Andrew  J.  K.  Murphey,  Ohio. 
George  Washington  Noble,  Ohio. 
Joseph  Eugene  Ruhl,  Pennsylvania. 
Abraham  Russsll,  Ohio. 
Sarah  Smizeb,  Ohio. 
John  Marcus  Swift,  Michigan. 
Jeremiah  Shotwell,  Ohio. 
CoimTLAND  Curtis  Stowell,  Mich. 
David  Hamii/ton  Thomas,  Tennessee. 
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Lavdt  Van  Buskirk,  Ohio. 
Henry  Wohlgemuth,  Illinois. 
Petes  Nesbit  Woods,  Ohio. 
Handforth  W.  White,  Ohio. 
Hiram  Ettinoer  Zimmerman,  Penn. 

Honorary  Graduatea. 

Ira  Morris  Allen,  Michigan. 

Grover  Coe,  New  York. 

Isaac  Shelbt  Taylor,  Texas. 

Daniel  N.  Mead,  New  Jersey. 

J.  J.  Perry,  Indiana. 

Jos.  S.  Burr,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Whitaker,  Alabama. 

Matriculants  winter  session  1853-2,      226 


(C 


spring 


« 


1854, 


66 
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Regular  Graduates  winter  session  '53-4,  84 

Honorary      <•           **          *'           *•  4 

Regular  Graduates  spring  session  1854,  31 

Honorary      "            ««         "            «*  7 
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Prof.  Sherwood  sketched  in  his  remarks 
the  duties  of  Eclectic  physicians,  and  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
by  the  organized  opposition  of  a  party  gov- 
erned by  a  medical  despotism. 

Dr.  Cropper  illustrated  the  principles  of 
Eclecticism  and  progress,  to  which  in  be- 
half of  the  class  he  avowed  his  devotion, 
and  advocated  the  cau^  of  reform  and  re- 
formers, alluding  gratefully  to  the  services 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute.  The  lec- 
ture of  Dr.  C.  was  written  in  a  polished 
style.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  he  de- 
signs locating  in  Cincinnati. 

The  exercises  were  concluded  bythe  lecture 
of  the  Dean,  which  was  received  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  the  audience  dispersed 
about  eleven  o'clock. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGES-THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

[A  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchan- 
an, in  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  the  Melode 
on,  Saturday  evening,  June  10, 1854.] 

Medical  colleges  are  commonly  regarded 
by  the  people  as  peculiar  institutions  loca- 
ted remotely  on  the  verge  of  their  horizon, 


with  which  they  have  little  to  do,  and  in 
which  physicians  alone  should  feel  an  in- 
terest. But  I  hope  to-night  to  show  you 
that  the  non-professional  public  have  even 
a  deeper  personal  interest  in  these  institu- 
tions than  physicians  themselves. 

There  are  several  erroneous  impressions 
in  reference  to  medical  schools,  which  the 
present  may  be  a  suitable  occasion  to  no- 
tice and  correct. 

It  has  been  very  common  of  late  to  de- 
nounce medical  schools  in  a  jocose  way  for 
pouring  upon  the  community  a  host  of  can- 
didates for  medical  practice — ^inexperienced, 
half  educated  young  men,  who  are  unfit  for 
their  assumed  duties.  If  the  schools  are 
guilty,  this  is  a  very  serious  charge,  even  if 
advanced  in  jest,  and  ought  to  dishonos 
them ;  but  any  rate  the  diarge  deserves  in- 
vestigation. 

In  behalf  oi  the  young  men  thus  assail* 
ed,  I  would  remark  that  such  a  charge  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  fact  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  continually  improving  and 
becoming  more  scientific.  Neither  does  it 
harmonize  with  the  fact  that  the  ignorance 
and  degradation  of  the  profession  is  found 
among  those  who  are  not  regularly  educa- 
ted—consequently so  far  as  collegiate  grad- 
uates are  concerned,  the  remark  is  unjust. 

As  a  representative  of  a  medical  college. 
I  pronounce  the  charge  essentially  errone- 
ous. The  number  of  persons  who  enter  the 
medical  profession  does  not  depend  upon 
the  facilities  afibrded  by  medical  schools. 
Each  young  man  in  our  country  generally  se- 
lects his  profession  for  himself,in  accordance 
with  his  own  taste,  and  his  idea  of  bis  own 
capacities.  If  there  were  no  medical  schools 
at  all,  we  should  still  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  physicians.  The  demand  always 
creates  the  supply.  In  other  pursuits  in 
which  collegiate  training  is  not  given,  men 
are  not  deterred  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  college  to  teach  the  profession  or  occu- 
pation. Architecture  and  agriculture  re- 
quire systematic  instruction  as  well  as 
medicine,  but  the  lack  of  proper  instruc- 
tion never  keeps  away  applicants  from  any 
pursuit  in  which  their  services  will  be  re- 
munerated.    When  the  western  country 
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bad  no  medical  colleges  and  the  eastern 
schools  were  too  remote,  owing  to  slow 
communication — we  had  physicians  in  suf- 
ficient abundance,  as  many  adopted  the  pro- 
fession without  any  collegiate  assistance. 
Among  the  pioneers  of  western  medicine. 
I  could  mention  at  least  two  distinguished 
professors,  who  prepared  themseWes  by  pre- 
vate  study  alone  for  their  duties.  One  of 
them,  however,  did  after  a  while  make  out 
to  attend  a  single  course  of  lectures  in 
Philadelphia,  but  no  more. 

The  number  of  physiciaiis  which  a  coun- 
try will  hare  depends  upon  the  number 
that  its  medical  business  will  support — not 
tt|ion  the  mode  in  which  they  are  educated. 
Hence  to  hold  medical  schools  responsible 
for  the  numbers  in  the  medical  profession, 
is  as  absurd  as  to  hold  steam  mills  respon- 
sible for  the  abundance  and  low  price  of 
flour  and  meal  when  formers  have  produced 
too  much  gnin,  or  grain  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity. Mndical  colleges  are  not  responsible 
for  either  the  numbers,  or  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  those  who  enter  the  profes- 
sion. They  ere  not  entitled  to  claim  the 
honor  shed  upon  the  profession  by  men  of 
genius;  and  if  a  weak  minded,  ignorant  or 
unsteady  young  man  should  choose  the 
medical  profession,  the  college  should  not 
bear  the  discredit — ^it  can  do  nothing  but 
educate  him  as  well  as  possible.  It  can- 
not turn  him  away  from  its  halls  to  en- 
gja^  in  the  profession  without  collegiate 
training,  and  thus  reduce  him  to  a  still  low- 
er position.  It  m  ust  receive  all,  and  then  do 
its  best  to  teach  them  as  much  as  possible. 
If  colleges  were  abolished  the  numbers  of 
the  profession  would  be  about  the  same,  but 
its  intellectual  character  and  scholarship 
would  be  greatly  lowered. 

Instead  then  of  denouncing  the  colleges 
for  every  {^resumed  fault  of  the  profession, 
even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  such  faults 
existed  among  graduates,  we  should  honor 
them  as  the  conservators  of  its  learning  and 
dignity,  and  we  should  seek  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  profession  by  elevating  the 
character  of  the  colleges — ^by  securing  men 
of  commanding  talents  for  professorships — 
by  honoring  and  rewarding  their  services, 


and  by  furnishing  libraries  and  all  oth- 
er proper  apparatus  of  a  dignified  institu- 
tion. At  the  same  time  we  should  as  zeal- 
ously discourage  and  frown  down  the  infe- 
rior institutions,  occupied  by  inferior  men, 
without  resources,  reputation,  talents,  ox 
dignity,  which  merely  encumber  the  field, 
withdraw  young  men  from  better  institu* 
tions  and  present  to  their  pupils  so  very 
humble  and  shabby  a  spedoien  of  profes- 
sional attainments  and  character  as  to  low- 
er the  ambition,  and  vulgarize  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  fall  under  their  influ- 
ence. The  establishment  of  a  new  medical 
school  in  the  vicinity  of  othera  which  are 
not  adequately  sustained,  lowers  the  resour- 
ces of  all,  and  cannot  as  a  general  rule  be 
justified  unless  it  be  undertaken  for  the  jmr- 
pose  of  furnishing  something  better  in  the 
way  of  collegiate  instruction,  than  what 
was  previously  enjoyed. 

Let  us  then  not  denounce  medical  schools 
in  general,  which  are  the  great  foci  of  pro- 
fessional learning,  but  only  those  inferior 
and  superfluous  parvenu  establishments,  in 
which  the  skill,  learning  and  dignity  of  the 
profession  are  lowered. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  whether 
the  general  character  of  the  profession'  has 
been  lowered  or  not,  for  I  do  not  know  pre* 
cin:ly  what  is  its  jtresent  condition, — yet  I 
am  disposed  to  think  it  better  now  than  it 
ever  was  before,  but  if  such  degradation 
should  occur,  whom  should  we  bold  res- 
ponsible—clearly it  would  not  be  the  col- 
leges for  they  do  not  hold  the  keys,  or  con- 
trol the  gate  by  which  men  enter  the  pro- 
fession— ^there  are  in  this  country  neither 
walls,  nor  gates  nor  keys — every  man  prac- 
tises medicine  who  pleases,  and  no  one  can 
hinder  him.  Hence  if  inferior  men  en- 
ter the  profession,  the  iault  rests  first  with 
the  public  in  not  paying  enough  to  attract 
men  of  better  abilities,  and  secondly  with 
the  practising  physicians  and  friends  of  the 
student,  who  urge  him  or  encourage  him  to 
adopt  the  profession.  If  they  select  igno- 
rant, weak-minded  men,  the  colleger  can 
only  mitigate  the  evil  by  requiring  tho- 
rough study  and  preparation  before  gradua- 
ting, and  even  then,  they  may  fail  and  find 
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their  half-fledged  pupils  engaged  in  full 
practice  without  waiting  for  a  diploma. — 
The  colleges  then  being  powerless,  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  to  the  sovereign 
people  to  take  this  matter  in  band  and  ap- 
ply the  true  corrective. 

1.  Kesolve  never  to  employ  a  physician 
who  has  not  so  far  completed  his  profes- 
sional course,  as  to  have  graduated  in  a 
respectable  medical  school. 

2.  Give  no  eucoutagement  whatever  to 
men  of  inferior  capacity,  inferior  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  inferwr  success  in 
practice,  but  remunerate  liberally  the  skil- 
ful and  successful  physician. 

These  rules  pbserved  by  an  intelligent 
public  would  speedily  elevate  the  profes- 
sion, and  drive  from  its  ranks  every  igno- 
ramus and  quackish  pretender. 

Having  vindicated  medical  colleges  from 


death,  and  snatch  an  expected  victim  from 
his  grasp— or  they  are  spending  weeks  or 
months  of  laborious  research — chemical, 
anatomical  and  literary,  to  determine  the 
truth  of  some  important  ftct,  which,  when 
ascertained,  may  be  expressed  in  five  lines, 
but  which  is  of  high  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  a  large  class  of  the  sick,  and 
may  be  potent  to  save  the  lives  of  millions 
who  will  never  hear  the  name  of  their  ben- 
efactor. 

Thus  in  a  silent  and  humble  way  is  that 
science  piepitred  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
receptive  minds  of  stude&ts  which  is  to  be 
the  shield  of  the  community  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  To-day  a  few  learned  men  are  in 
their  closets,  in  the  dead-house,  the  laborato- 
ry and  the  sick  room;  and  a  few  unpretending 
young  men,  pale  faoed  students,  are  spend- 
ing their  days  in  prepamtion  for  the  oon- 


a  common   and   careless   satire,  I  would  flict  with  disease — ten  years  hence,  a  thon- 


urge  their  claims  and  merits  in  a  most 
distinct  and  emphatic  manner,  as  the 
fountains  of  learning  and  benefiekCtors  of 
mankind. 

The  people  are  not  aware  of  the  faithful 
servants  to  whose  silent  and  untiring  la- 
bors they  are  indebted  for  life  and  health. 
To-day  the  professors  of  a  medical  school 
are  pursuing  their  arduous  and  secret  tasks, 
they  are  exhausting  their  frames,  perhaps 
in  some  house  of  the  dead,  in  pursuing 
amid  the  human  decay  and  corruption,  the 
secret  track  of  the  pestilence  in  the  veins 
and  nerves,  the  brain  and  viscera  of  the 
victims  of  the  epidemic — or  they  are  sit- 
ting with  languid  frames  end  aching  brow 
by  the  midnight  lamp,  seeking  by  all  the 
lights  of  modem  science  the  nature  ol 
prevalent  diseases — ^the  truth  among  con- 
flicting doctrines,  and  the  clearest  prac- 
tical doctrine  which  may  be  presented  to 
the  rising  generation  of  the  profession;  or 
they  are  subjecting  the  detected  errors  of 
authors  to  the  searching  analysis  of  reason 
and  deducing  order  and  truth  from 
chaos,  or  they  are  watching  by  a  hun- 
dred bedsides  the  physiognomy  of  disease 
and  the  success  of  new  remedies,  with 
which  they  have  just  discovered  how  to 
steal  a  march  upon  the  great  conqueror 


sand  of  these  pale  faced  students  are  spread 
abroad  through  the  land,  as  successful  physi- 
cians, and  by  carrying  out  the  princi- 
ples which  they  acquired  in  their  pupilage, 
five  thousand  lives  are  annually  snatdied 
from  the  graves  to  which  they  were  destined, 
but  for  scientific  interposition,  and  fifty 
thousand  are  relieved  from  protracted  suf- 
fiering  and  confinement.  I  speak  in  round 
numbers,  but  I  know  that  I  speak  far  within 
the  truth.  Such  are  the  results  of  a  medi- 
cal college,  performing  its  duties  in  the 
proper  manner,  and  meeting  with  prop- 
er success ;  and  of  the  five  thousand  who 
are  every  year  blessed  and  saved  through 
the  labors  of  its  faculty,  how  few  ever  think 
of  their  unknown  benefactors,  who  toil  away 
their  lives  that  others  may  live  hereafter 
in  health  and  happiness. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  tropical  ocean 
silent  and  unknown  millions  of  the  coral 
zoophyte  are  slowly  constructing  their  coral 
beds  and  reefs — ages  hence  that  coral  will 
be  reared  above  the  water  in  the  sunlight 
and  air — covered  by  plants,  forests,  and 
flowers  and  inhabited  by  human  beings; 
but  the  coral  foundation  on  which  they 
live,  and  its  builders,  will  be  forgotten. — 
Such  is  the  fate  of  medical  faculties,  si- 
lently and  secretly  as  the  coral,  they  labor 
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for  humanity  often  dreading  a  barbarous 
popular  prejudice,  tumults,  or  mobs,  if 
their  secret  and  unpleasant  researches  were 
known,  laboring  too  without  even  the  just 
protection  of  the  laws;  slowly  laying  the 
eternal  foundations  of  the  science  which 
upholds  the  lives  and  health  of  myriads  of 
people  remote  and  unknown;  the  lying 
down  with  the.blessings  of  a  few,  unknown 
to  the  multitude,  who  rather  prefer  to 
worship  the  politician  who  cheats  them,  or 
the  military  hero  who  scourges  them,  and 
kaves  the  bleaching  bones  of  his  foUowers 
upon  the  battle  field. 

So  let  it  be ! — if  the  medical  philanthro- 
pist was  better  paid  and  honored,  he  would 
lose  a  portion  of  his  true  glory.  I  come 
not  to  plead  for  empty  honors,  but  to  urge 
the  importance  of  the  serrices  of  medical 
colleges,,  with  reference  to  enlarging  the 
spheie  of  their  utility. 

In  this  practical  age  and  among  the  in- 
telligent  class  wHo  sustain  medical  col 
legjcs,  sudi  institutions  would  not  be  so 
extendTely  patroniied,  were  they  not  be- 
yond all  doubt  extremely  useful,  and  capa- 
ble of  rendering  an  equivalent  for  the  fees 
they  feceive. 

I  propose  to  calculate  the  value  of  their 
flevvioes,  and  show  to  what  extent  such 
services  ebould  be  extended  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

1  naintain  that  of  all  educational  insti- 
tutions now  existing,  our  medical  schools 
present  the  most  perfect  models,  of  practical 
efficiency,  and  do  impart  a  greater  amount 
of  knowledge  in  a  given  time  than  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  institution  or  plan 
now  in  operation.  Experience  shows  thai 
a  medical  session  of  four  months  imparts 
a  greater  amount  of  knowledge,  than  is 
usually  obtained  by  twelve  months  of  pri- 
vate medical  study;  the  reason  of  this  three 
Ibid  efficiency  is  the  superiority  of  the  liv- 
ing teacher  to  the  book — the  clear  concen- 
trated and  impressive  style  of  a  lecture 
being  contrasted  with  the  diffiise  minute- 
ness and  verbosity  of  books,  the  power 
of  eloquence  and  earnestness  to  invigorate 
the  mind  of  the  auditor — the  advantage  of 


the  regularity  and  industry  of  collegiate 
habits  and  regulations. 

If  then,  one  who  attends  a  session  of 
four  months  saves  in  &ct  eight  months  of 
labor  and  expense,  finding  himself  as  far 
advanced  at  the  end  of  four  months  as  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  at  the  end  of 
twelve;  he  whoattends  three  sessions  gains 
thereby  as  much  as  twenty-four  months  of 
time,  labor  and  expense  economized.  Medi- 
cal schools  aie  therefore,  among  the  most 
remarkable  labor  saving  apparatus  of  this 
age  of  steam.  The  saving  of  time,  labor 
and  expense,  renders  a  medical  college  ac*- 
tually  the  cheapest  route  by  which  to  eater 
the  medical  profession. 

Let  uscalcidate  the  exast  economy.  If 
sixteen  weeks  of  the  medical  session  are 
eqi/ivalent  to  fifty-two  spent  out  of  col- 
lege, there  is  a  saving  by  each  session  of 
thirty-six  weeks, — ^what  are  they  worth? 
To  make  the  most  modemte  calculation-^ 
the  time  of  a  young  man  is  certainly  wortli 
a  dollar  a  day  or  $216  for  the  thirty-six 
weeks.  During  the  same  time  he  saves 
also  the  cost  of  subsistence,  and  this  on  a 
very  economic  scale  would  not  be  less 
than  four  dollars  a  week  or  or  §144.  The 
saving  therefore  by  one  session  amounts  to 
#360  in  the  time  and  money  economiKd. 
He  is  enabled  to  commence  (he  pnctioe  of 
his  profession  eight  months  sooner,  and  it  is 
a  very  low  estimate  to  calculate  eight  months 
income  of  a  physician  at  %360,  when  many 
make  twice  that  amount  in  their  first  eight 
months.  The  saving  then  effected  by  at- 
tending three  sessions,  amounts  at  a  very 
moderate  estimate  to  §1180  dollars  to  each 
student,  and  the  saving  in  time  and  money 
is  not  all.  He  goes  forth  with  an  exalted 
mental  energy  and  ambition  which  teUs 
with  the  happiest  effect  on  his  subsequent 
career.  He  escapes  that  feebleness  and  irres- 
olution of  chamcter  produced  by  a  long 
course  of  private  reading.  During  this 
course  of  private  study,  his  mind  droops 
firom  the  want  of  intellectual  stimulus 
and  association.  His  habits  become  lan- 
guid and  spiritless,  he  loses  much  of  his 
energy,  efficiency  and  ambition,  he  corn- 


suitable  illttstmtions  and  experiments,  snd]  mences  the  profession  without  seal  or  con 
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fidence,  ivithout  a  proper  sense  of  Ids 
own  dignity,  and  without  the  hahits  of 
promptness,  regularity,  and  economy  of 
time  which  are  acquired  in  college. 

If  my  estimates  are  correct,  the  most  ex- 
pensive medical  schools  in  our  country  do 
not  charge  more  than  ahout  one  third  of 
the  actual  value  of  their  courses  of  lectures 
to  the  students  who  receiTe  them,  and 
hence  it  must  be  a  miserable  and  false  idea 
of  economy  in  the  student,  which  leads 
him  to  impend  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  private  study  to  the  neglect  of  collegiate 
attendance.  The  greatest  possible  econ- 
omy is  to  spend  all  the  time  possible  at 
college,  and  the  most  expensive  course 
possible  is  to  neglect  its  advantages.  If 
he  is  so  utterly  indolent  or  helpless  that 
his  time  is  worth  nothing,  and  he  has  ne 
prospect  of  success  in  practice,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  his  subsistence  is  without 
expense,  while  his  labor  is  without  value, 
he  may  have  some  excuse  for  neglecting 
collegiate  opportunities,  but  he  who  en- 
ters the  profession  without  collegiate  at- 
tendance, really  takes  the  most  expensive 
plan  by  a  thousand  dollars  and  withal 
wears  a  permanent  badge  of  inferiority. 

It  is  then  a  false  and  deceptive  economy 
to  attend  the  smallest  number  of  sessions 
possible,  or  to  resort  to  any  college  that 
may  be  convenient,  because  it  is  near,  or 
because  it  is  cheap.  True  economy  dic- 
tates that  we^ould  seek  the  college  of  the 
highest  character,  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  country  located,  and  no  matter 
what  the  price  of  its  tickets,  for,  to  the 
ambitious  student  the  tickets  are  in  re- 
ality worth  twice  the  amount  that  is  asked 
for  them. 

Our  first  conclusion  then  is,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  medical  student  to  attend 
collegiate  lectures  of  the  highest  character, 
as  early  and  as  long  as  possible  without 
leg^rd  to  expense. 

£arZy  aXXenda'nct  is  of  great  importance. 
Three  years  of  the  time  of  an  adult  are 
worth  fully  ftlSOO,  but  three  years  of  the 
time  of  a  boy  is  worth  scarcely  one  third 
4tf  that  amount.  One  of  the  principal 
^^  of  ignorance  in  the  medical  profes- 


sion (aside  from  a  false  economy)  is  found 
in  the  general  neglect  and  postponement  of 
medical  education  to  too  late  a  period. 
Students  in  the  prime  of  life  feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  so  much  as  they 
lose  by  giving  up  years  to  study;  they  must 
do  every  thing  in  haste  because  their  time 
is  too  precious,  and  sometimes  they  get  en- 
gaged in  a  lucrative  practice  with  family 
responsibilities,  before  their  education  is 
finished,  and  CQncluding  that  they  cannot 
suspend  their  business  for  even  a  few 
months,  their  education  is  never  finish- 
ed. The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  com- 
mence early  in  life.  The  student  of  medi- 
cine should  begin  at  the  age  of  16  or  17 
years,  and  then  by  the  time  he  had  at- 
tained 21  years  of  age,  he  would  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  and  experienced  in  science 
and  practice.  If  this  course  were  adopted, 
colleges  could  seldom  be  reproached  with 
the  unfinished  scholarship  and  professional 
verdancy  of  any  of  their  pupils. 

There  is  yet  another  important  sugges- 
tion necessary  to  enable  medical  schools  to 
fill  the  measure  of  their  usefulness.  If  we 
were  governed  entirely  by  selfish  considera- 
tions, medical  schools  might  be  urged  to 
demand  even  higher  fees  than  they  do  at 
present,  so  as  to  compel  every  one  to  pay 
a  full  qaii  fro  qtio  for  the  benefits  confer- 
red. But  in  reality  this  full  pay  doctrine 
is  unsound.  Nature  does  not  demand  it 
of  us;  the  most  important  necessaries  of 
life,  light,  air  and  water,  she  gives  us  with- 
out price.  The  Slate  imitates  nature  in 
makingeducation  like  air,  free  from  expense. 
There  is  a  most  unanswerable  reason  why 
it  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  ex- 
pense. 

Education  is  not  a  mercantile  invest- 
ment for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual educated,  but  is  rather  a  religious 
duty  performed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
a  tax  paid  to  the  great  commonwealth  of  hu- 
manity by  those  who  live  for  elevated  aims. 
Thecommuuity  is  benefitted  by  having  edu- 
cated men,  but  well  educated  men  are  less 
successful  in  pecuniary  matters  than  those 
who  have  given  less  attention  to  literature. 
They  may  be  enlightend  and  prepared  for 
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duties — ^but  thej  are  not  always  commer- 
daUy  shrewd  and  prepared  to  make  money. 
In  fact  the  special  pursuit  of  liteiatuie  or 
acieaoe  is  generally  incompatible  with  the 
pursuit  of  money. 

One  physician  devoted  to  his  profession 
will  spend  years  to  acquire  it,  and  give  all 
his  spare  hours  through  life  to  its  study. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  community  to  have 
many  such  physicians.  Another  wiU  hurry 
throQ^  his  studies,  commence  practice 
half  prepared,  relying  upon  tact  and  man- 
a^ment,  and  spend  all  his  spare  hours  in 
business  or  speculation,  remaining  all  his 
life  a  professional  ignoramus,  but  often 
dying  rich*  It  is  the  interest  of  the  people 
to  have  fewer  such  men.  But  at  the  pres< 
eat  there  is  a  premium  in  their  favor.  They 
save  the  heavy  outlay  of  time  and  money 
made  by  the  conscientious  physician,  and 
the  expenses  of  education  fall  heavily  upon 
a  yonng  man  at  the  commencement  of  life. 
It  is  the  interest  of  community  that  every 
physician  should  be  well  educated;  and  it 
ie  the  true  interest  of  society  not  to  tax 
the  student,  but  to  give  him  rather  a  bonus, 
a  high  premium  for  his  faithful  studies. 
Therefore,  I  contend,  medical  education 
should  be  made  as  cheap  as  possible,  and 
if  "iM  the  peopW*  understand  our  interests, 
we  will  yet  make  it  cheap  or  gratuitous. 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  educate  than  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  neglected  educa- 
tion. If  we  neglect  the  education  of  the 
young,  we  have  to  bear  the  cost  and  the 
depredations  of  a  large  number  of  crim- 
inals. The  average  cost  of  the  education 
of  the  young  by  the  State  is  but  about 
three  oents  per  head  per  diem: — the  average 
cost  of  a  criminal  in  England  is  near  y 
9000  dollars.  Of  about  30,000  criminals 
in  New  York,  but  one  in  two  hundred  had 
a  good  intellectual  education. 

If  we  n^lect  to  promote  the  education 
of  physicians,  society  must  pay  a  terrible 
penalty  of  disease  and  death.  It  is  not  the 
medical  profession  who  a  re  most  interested; 
whether  skilful  or  not  they  must  be  em- 
ployed— ^but  to  the  community  the  ques* 
tiou  of  skill  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

An  enlightened  community  for  its  own 


interest,  should  give  to  its  medical  schools 
an  ample  endowment;  should  render  med- 
ical education  entirely  free  of  expense,  and 
then,  should  positively  prohibit  any  indi- 
vidual from  practicing  medicine,  who  had 
not  honorably  obtained  his  diploma.  Meil- 
icalschoob  would  then  have  some  power 
to  uphold  the  medical  profession* 

In  these  views  I  have  the  support  of 
hig)i  authority.  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, occupying  the  chair  of  practice  in 
the  leading  medical  college  of  the  United 
States,  and  guiding  by  his  instructions  the 
practice  of  a  larger  number  of  physicians 
than  any  other  teacher,  said  in  1850,  in  his 
charge  to  the  graduates,  after  showing  how 
many  physicians  were  needed : 

"A  great  number,  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the 
existing  practitioners  of  the  United  States, 
who  ace  among  the  enumerated  thirty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  doctors, 
are  by  ignorance  totally  unfit  for  the  du* 
ties  they  have  assumed.  They  have  never 
seen  a  college,  and  many  of  them  have 
scarcely  entered  a  school  of  any  kind.  To 
supercede  such  men  would  demand  the  cre- 
ation of  at  least  three  thousand  graduates  in 
medicine.  To  say  therefore  that  2500  phy- 
sicians should  be  annually  created,  would 
be  to  make  an  assertion  much  within  the 
bounds  of  truth.  A  reference  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  medical  schools  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  made  by  an  able  committee  to 
the  National  Medical  Association  in  May 
last,  shows  that  the  mean  number  of  gad- 
uates  for  the  last  five  years,  was  1283,  the 
greatest  number  being  in  any  one  year  1421, 
and  the  least  1031.  Thus  you  perceive 
that  scarcely  half  as  many  persons  receive 
a  degree  in  medicine  as  the  wants  of  the 
country  demand,  and  that  the  growth  of 
empiricism  is  unhappily  on  the  increase, 
beeauu  the  cxpenua  of  a  nudical  educatum 
place  its  proper  attainnicnt  beyond  the  reach 
of  moat  of  the  practitioners  of  the  cowUry^ 
or  because  the  masses  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
educated  to  perceive  the  priceless  value  to 
the  community  of  a  well  instructed  physi- 


cian. 
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We  have  been  laboring  to  bring  a  medi-       j 
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cal  edacatioa  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
thus  elevate  the  profession,  hut  we  may  well 
ask  ^'hat  have  Prof.  Mitchell  and  the  flour- 
ishing wealthy  institution  to  which  he  be- 
longs, done  to  meet  the  demand  which  he 
acknowledges  ? 

So  much  for  medical  schools  as  belonging 
to  the  medical  profession.  I  would  next 
consider  medical  schools  as  belongs  not  to 
the  medical  profession^  but  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  I  wish  to  present  a  new 
▼lew  of  their  position  and  usefulhess  to 
society  at  large,  independent  of  their  func- 
tions as  the  alma  matir  of  medical  practi- 
tioners. 

If  not  a  single  physician  were  to  be  ed- 
ucated in  the  schools^  I  contend  that  thev 
would  still  rank  among  the  most  importatit 
educational  institutions  in  the  country. 
The  positions  I  assume  may  be  new — but  1 
invite  your  strictest  scrutiny  of  their  truth. 
I  maintain  the  broad  and  unequivocal  doc- 
trine that, 

Evert  individual  asfirino  to  a  liber- 
al EDUCATION  SHOULD  ATTEND  A  COURSE  OF 
LECTURES   IN    A    MEDICAL    COLLEGE,  and   UO 

education  should  Le  considered  complete  or 
satisfactory  without  embracing  the  ecicnce 
of  medicine. 

To  determine  the  claims  of  medicine  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  liberal  education  of 
every  man  and  woman,  let  us  compare 
medical  science  with  other  branches  of 
science  and  literature,  which  are  commonly 
considered  useful  or  necessary. 

The  collegiate  course  considered  essential 
still  to  a  finished  education,  embraces  an- 
cient and  mo(}ern  history — a  pretty  exten- 
sive course  of  mathematics — the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  G>reek  language.  It  would  re- 
quire too  much  time  to  discuss  the  exact 
value  of  each  of  these  studies.  Let  us 
merely  compare  the  value  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages with  the  value  of  medical  science. 
If  it  shall  appear  that  the  knowledge  of 
medical  science  is  worth  more  then  the 
knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  and  that 
the  science  of  medicine  can  be  mastered  in 
as  little  time  as  those  languages,  these  facts 
will  establish  the  proposition  that  medical 
science  has  a  higher  claim  than  the  dead 


languages  to  a  position  in  the  programme 
of  a  system  of  education.  And  if  the  time 
of  the  student  be  not  adequate  to  the  mas* 
tery  of  both,  the  languages  should  be  reject- 
ed rather  than  medicine.  Nay  more,  I 
acknowledge  no  secondary  position  for 
medicine — ^rather  than  exclude  this  practi- 
cal science,  I  would  reject  history,  mathe- 
matics, metaphysics,  languages,  ibetcnric, 
logic,  and  every  other  element  of  the  exist- 
ing collegiate  course^no  one  nor  all  of 
these  can  be  compared  in  value  with  the 
science  of  medicine.  Nor  would  it  be  very 
extravagant  to  assert  tliat  every  day  spent 
in  a  medical  college  under  the  best  drcum* 
stances  would  be  worth  in  fact  more  than 
a  week  spent  in  the  studies  of  academic  In* 
stitutions,  as  they  are  and  have  been  organ- 
ized and  conducted. 

In  the  medical  college,  all  is  tife  and 
movement ;  every  hour  has  its  own  inter- 
est and  excitement-— every  hour  teems  with 
great  facts  of  vital  importance  to  mankind- 
worth  more  in  many  instances  than  all  tba.| 
we  might  obtain  in  a  month  of  comnoa 
collegiate  study.  One  who  is  suddenly 
transferred  from  a  medical  to  a  purely  lit* 
erary  institution — ^from  the  intellectual  li£i, 
the  concentrated  attention,  the  deep  inter* 
est  and  the  momentous  questions  of  one, 
to  the  quiet  tasks,  the  passionless  themes 
and  verbose  minuti»  of  the  other,  feels 
somewhat  like  a  soldier  transferred  from  a 
battle  field  to  a  parade  ground — ^or  like  a 
great  manufacturer  transferred  from  his 
city  emporium  and  his  heavy  daily  trancae* 
tions,  to  the  quiet  pastures  of  a  shepherd,  in 
view  of  rural  scenes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  or  abridge 
any  species  of  collegiate  studies,  but  when 
the  time  of  the  student  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited by  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  absence 
of  wealth,  if  any  studiea  are  to  be  dropped, 
it  should  be  those  which  are  least  useful, 
not  those  which  are  most  important.  In- 
stead of  abridging  the  time  spent  in  medi- 
cal studies,  I  would  lop  off  the  dead  lan- 
guages or  the  higher  brandies  of  mathe- 
matics. 

The  objects  of  colleges  of  all  kinds  are  to 
impart  valuable  knowledge  and  mental  dis- 
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cipHne.  lliat  a  larger  amount  of  useful 
knowledge  is  imparted  In  medioal  schools 
than  in  other  coliegiate  institutions,  in  the 
same  length  of  time  is  a  very  obvious  feet ; 
hut  it  is  commonly  supposed  or  claimed 
that  academic  institutions,  although  thej 
may  impart  less  useful  knowledge,  gire  a 
great  amount  of  superior  mental  discipline. 

But  what  is  a  desiiable  mental  discip- 
line ?  The  best  mental  discipline  is  found 
in  those  processes  which  increase  the  gen- 
eral activity  of  the  brain,  increase  the  power 
0f  acquiring  kaowledge,  and  increase  the 
lo{^cal  correctnefls  of  the  judgment.  The 
best  iniluenoe  to  increase  the  general  activ- 
xty  of  the  brain  is  oral  instruction,  examin- 
ttion  and  discussion — the  best  plan  to  in- 
eiease  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledgs  is 
to  listen  to  the  most  impressiye  presenta- 
tions of  truth  or  science,  and  subsequently 
review  or  recall  the  lectures.  The  best  plan 
to  cultivate  the  judgment  or  reasoning  fee- 
nltiee,  is  to  engage  in  the  close  study  of  im- 
portant themes  in  an  animating  manner 
with  living  teachers,  endeavoring  to  solve 
Uie  mysteries  presented  and  to  iorm  correct 
oondttsions  on  debateable  subjects — all  of 
these  requisites  to  mental  discipline  we 
find  in  medical  colleges  rightly  conducted ; 
and  so  effectually  do  they  rouse  and  discip- 
line the  intellect,  that  the  biain  of  the  stu- 
dent is  often  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  his  physical  vigor  reduced  by  the  extra- 
ordinary exertion  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. His  intellectual  power  is  greatly  in- 
creased, although  often  at  the  expense  of 
his  physical  constitution,  as  we  may  dis- 
cover by  the  pale,  thin  faces  which  are  so 
common  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  by 
the  &ct  that  some  are  compelled  to  suspend 
their  application.  Yet  if  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  had 
been  obtained  by  the  common  mode,  the 
exhaustion  of  health  would  have  been  much 
greater.  Oral  instruction,  as  in  the  medi- 
cal college,  is  the  most  healthful,  pleasant 
and  inspiring  mode  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge— it  enriches  and  developes  the  mind  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  with  the  least 
exhaustion  and  injury  of  the  body. 

For  these  reasons,  I  daim  that  the  exer- 


cises of  a  properly  conducted  medical 
school,  with  its  seven  daily  lectuies  and 
other  exercises,  are  entitled  to  a  pre-emin* 
ent  rank  as  a  means  of  mental  disdpline. 
The  young  man  who  undergoes  this  mental 
discipline  early  in  life,  acquires  a  perman- 
ent clearness  and  activity  of  mind,  but  ha 
who  postpones  it  to  a  late  period  in  life, 
generally  makes  a  rery  unfavorable  con- 
trast in  the  mental  discipline  and  facility 
o(  apprehension  to  those  who  underwent 
thb  discipline  at  an  earlier  age.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  practitioners  of  medio 
cine  who  have  never  attended  college,  if 
they  should  be  induced  to  attend  a  couna 
of  lectoKS,  do  not  compaie  fevoiably  in 
their  mental  progress  and  aptitude  to  learn 
with  younger  man  who  have  ptevionsly  at- 
tended a  session  of  lectures. 

Beganling  medical  schools,  then,  as  ad* 
miiable  institutions  to  rouse,  cultivate  and 
develope  intellect,  the  question  recurs, 
whether  in  the  years  of  collegiate  educatioQ 
there  is  or  can  be  any  better  occupation  of 
four  or  of  eight  months  than  to  give  theai 
to  the  lectures  of  a  medical  school  1  It  re« 
quires  but  little  more  time  to  master  the 
science  of  medicine  than  is  necessary  to 
make  a  thorough  classical  scholar  in  the 
Latin  language.  Certainly  it  xequires  ae 
much  time  to  make  %  finished  Greek  schdlaz, 
aa  to  make  a  respectably  educated  phyai<* 
cian.  And  will  any  one  eontend  that  the 
trivial  accomplishment  of  speaking  a  dead 
language,  which  in  a  lew  years  fadm  in  the 
memory,  and  which  never  answers  any  veiy 
important  purpose  in  life  except  to  a  trans- 
lator or  a  schoolmaster — ^wiU  any  one  con* 
tend  that  this  single  accomplishment  can 
be  at  all  compared  with  that  knowledge  of 
medical  scienoe  which  is  not  merely  a  beau* 
tiful  accomplishment,  but  a  guide  and  sa- 
viour in  the  most  important  emeigencies  of 
lifet  If  a  conscientious  &tfaer  bad  his 
choice,  would  he  prefer  that  his  son  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conju- 
gation of  one  or  two  Latin  veibs,  or  that 
he  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  oomrtitntiMi 
through  consumption— that  he  should  on* 
derstand  a  dead  isorrf  for  the  verb  fo  (s»  or 
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that  he  should  undeistand  a  great  liviDg 
fret  of  being — ^the  causes,  the  cuie  and  the 
prevention  of  a  disease  which  in  our  cities 
sweeps  off  about  a  sixth  of  the  entire  people, 
and  which  may  yet  in  the  gieat -majority  of 
cases  be  prevented  by  scientific  knowledge 
and  training? 

Beally,  it  seems  to  me  like  a  solemn 
mockery  of  common  sense  to  inquire 
whether  literary  accomplishments  or  posi- 
tive knowledge  essential  to  the  lives  and 
health  of  nullions  of  men  and  women, 
should  be  considered  more  important  and 
should  be  the  more  prominent  in  a  course 
of  education? 

A  iJBtther  who  would  send  a  son  on  an 
overland  journey  to  California,  and  take 
great  pains  in  his  outfit,  that  his  clothes 
should  be  fashionable— his  boots  well  pol- 
ished and  his  horse  handsomely  equipped, 
yet  not  take  care  to  have  h|s  clothes  suffi- 
ciently substantial  and  warm  to  last  through 
the  journey,  and  to  protect  him  from  freez- 
ing to  death  in  the  mountains,  would  be  no 
more  absurd  than  he  who  takes  great  care  to 
have  his  son  proficient  in  the  common  ac- 
ademic culture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  meta- 
physics, mathematics  and  literature,  but 
leaves  him  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  him- 
self— of  his  physical  constitution — the  laws 
of  its  health  and  disease,  that  he  is  unable 
to  reach  the  natural  end  of  life,  and  perishes 
miserably  in  five  or  ten  years  of  some  dis- 
ease which  might  have  been  avoided  had  he 
been  blessed  with  a  practical  as  well  as  or- 
namcntal  education. 

If  the  constitution  of  a  youth  is  delicate, 
rendering  it  doubtful  whether  he  can  at- 
tain longevity,  without  extraordinary  care,  I 
would  consider  a  thorough  medical  educa- 
tion more  valuable  to  him  than  every  thing 
else  that  he  can  be  taught — ^ior  the  simple 
reason  that  life  and  health  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  accomplishments  that  beauti- 
fy life. 

In  the  hour  of  danger,  '*  All  that  a  man 
hath  he  will  give  for  his  life,"  but  the  wise 
teacher  or  parent  does  not  need  present 
danger  to  teach  him  his  duty,  and  he  wil- 
lingly sacrifices  literary  accomplishments 
to  gjun  the  science  which  may  preserve  and 


prolong  the  life  of  his  pupil.  As  for  my- 
self and  my  own  children  I  would  rather 
that  they  should  understand  thoroughly  the 
constitution  of  man  with  all  its  laws  of 
health  and  disease,  with  no  other  academic 
education  whatever,  than  that  they  should 
have  all  that  colleges  could  give  them,  and 
be  deprived  of  this  knowledge. 

If  it  is  so  essential  to  each  individual  for 
himself  alone,  how  much  more  important 
when  he  has  the  direction  of  many  whose 
health  depends  greatly  upon  his  superiii* 
tending  care.  If  he  is  a  military  officeri 
commanding  an  expedition,  a  captain  of  a 
steamboat  or  ship,  the  manager  or  proprie- 
tor of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  em- 
pldyittg  many  hundreds,  a  southern  planter 
employing  a  large  number  of  slaves,  the 
superintendent  of  a  prison  or  hospital,  or 
a  city  councilman  or.  mayor,  how  easily 
may  his  ignorance  in  these  responsible  sta- 
tions be  fetal  to  hundreds  of  lives.  A  few 
years  since  we  had  an  account  of  the  actu- 
al suffocation  of  a  number  of  persons  on 
board  an  English  vessel  in  consequence  of 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  ventilation.  Thou- 
sands of  children  die  in  our  cities  from  ab- 
surd modes  of  building  and  the  disregard 
by  city  authorities  of  drainage,  cleanliness 
and  ventilation.  In  the  last  great  epidemie 
of  chdlera  in  Cincinnati  more  than  two 
thousand  perished,  whose  lives  could  have 
been  saved  by  a  very  smaU  amount  of 
knowledge  and  care. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  speak  too  stronely  on 
this  subject.  No  young  man  should  con- 
sider himself  competent  to  take  charge  of 
the  happiness  of  a  wife  when  he  is  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  her  constitution,  and  of 
the  causes  that  determine  her  weal  or  woe 
for  life — nor  is  any  woman  fit  to  become  a 
mother  who  does  not  understand  how  to 
protect  the  life  and  health  of  her  offspring* 

In  these  matters  our  customs  are  so  en- 
tirely barbarous,  that  this  plain  announce- 
ment of  the  truth  must  to  many  sound  as 
an  extravagance — nevertheless  the  time  is 
rapidly  coming  when  the  man  who  con- 
troverts those  propositions  will  be  consid- 
ered barbarous  and  antiquated  himself. 

In  contending  tor  a  medical  education,  I 
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would  not  insist  that  it  should  be  predse- 
ly  the  same  which  is  given  to  physicians: — 
then!  is  nothing  that  physicians  know,  that 
ought  not  to  be  known  to  the  people  at 
large,  but  the  common  medical  education 
is  too  exclusively  directed  'to  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  disease;  it  gives  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  science  of  health  and 
the  prevention  of  disease — ^hygiene  and  pro- 
phylaxis— Our  medical  schools  should  have 
ft  new  department  of  Uygiene,  embracing 
dietetics,  gymnastics,  medical  topography 
tnd  meteorology,  as  well  as  personal  regi- 
men and  training. 

To  such  institutions  the  entire  commu- 
tiity  should  resort — young  and  old,  male 
and  female  alike,  until  they  had  learned 
their  own  natures — ^learned  that  disease  was 
not  an  inscrotitible  dispensation  of  Divine 
will,  but  was  in  reality  a  Divine  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  our  culpable  ignorance, 
to  compel  us  to  learn  and  perform  our  du- 
ties. 

We  cannot  logically  escape  the  conclu- 
sions that  disease  results  from  a  violation 
of  the  Divine  laws  of  health,  and  is  there- 
fore the  punishment  of  an  offence  of  which 
we  should  be  ashamed.  Long  and  severely 
have  mankind  suffered — and  obstinately 
still  do  Ihey  persist  in  disobeying  the  law 
and  refusing  to  learn  the  nature  of  those 
laws  which  they  have  disobeyed.  The  true 
man  of  science  is  the  student  of  these  laws, 
and  the  truly  religious  man  is  ever  ready  to 
learn  and  to  obey  them. 

Let  us  then  begin  boldly  with  the  propo- 
sition that  every  roan  or  woman  who  has 
not  mastered  the  science  of  life  and  health, 
has  been  guilty  of  a  great  neglect  or  viola- 
tion of  duty,  and  should  as  soon  as  possible 
perform  this  violated  duty.  If,  however. 
we  are  too  indifferent  to  reform  ourselves, 
it  is  easier  to  use  our  consciences  in  regula- 
ting others,  and  we  should  at  least  forbid 
the  repetition  of  our  errors  by  our  children. 
Let  them  master  in  all  its  breadth  and 
depth  the  ccience  of  man  in  health  and  dis- 
ease—that science  of  all  sciences — Akthro- 
FOLOOT — in  this  they  will  find  a  guide  to 
the  performance  of  a  thousand  duties  pre- 
▼iously  neglected  for  want  of  knowledge — 


they  will  learn  to  lead  a  harmonious  and 
happy  life — to  perfect  their  own  natures. 
They  will  learn  too  the  universal  nature  of 
man,  the  philostvphy  of  history,  and  the  na- 
ture of  social  revolutions,  which  are  to 
dawn  in  the  future,  in  consequence  pf  the 
innate  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

This  science  is  properly  within  the  sphere 
of  the  medical  college  especially — and  in- 
tense as  is  the  intellectual  life  of  the  col- 
lege, in  nothing  does  the  glowing  warmth 
and  brightness  of  the  soul  and  the  hig^ 
intellect  so  illumine  the  votary  of  knowl- 
edge as  in  this  sublime  science— the  sci- 
ence of  God's  master-piece,  the  body  and 
the  soul  of  man,  in  which  we  see  a  faint 
and  remote  image  of  Divinity  itself,  as  the 
sun  is  reflected  to  our  eyes  in  the  delicate 
dew-drop — and  from  this  image  receive  an 
illumination  and  inspiration,  which,  how- 
ever, distant  from  the  Divine,  still  hallows 
and  ennobles  its  recipient.  They  who  have 
inhaled  this  Divine  aura— have  drawn  into 
their  souls  that  empyrean  air  which  Plato, 
Shelley,  and  Millon  breathed— which  filled 
the  inner  sense  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron,  of 
Homer  and  Demosthenes,  of  Copernicus  and 
Kepler — and  in  the  future  movements  of 
mankind,  this  Divine  science  with  its  at* 
tendant  train  of  sciences,  now  taught  in 
medical  collegies  alone,  shall  be  the  guide 
and  guardian  of  humanity — the  Moses  of 
our  ^odus — the  prophet  of  our  destiny — 
the  builder  of  our  future  homes — the  con- 
summation of  Divine  Benevolence  reward- 
ing our  faithful  pursuit  of  duty  and  of  Wi»> 
dom. 


CLINICAL  REPORTS, 

At  Ncvton*a  Clinical  In$titute. 
sutvicB  OF  raonssoBs  hswtov  ac  fbehiav. 

BKrOBTSD  IT  TMOW.  Z.  WVOUAS, 

(Continaod  from  page  191.) 

Sfrino  Session. 

Case  31.— (Continued,)  N.  Wooland; 
Opthalmia  and  pterygium. 

Match  31.— Improving;  eyes  ate  better 
than  they  have  been  since  his  attendaaoa 
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at  the  Clinic;  oan  distii^ish  between 
individuals,  can  read  large  letters,  sees 
objects  at  a  distance  best,  is  pleased  with 
the  progress  towards  a  cure. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  mild  sine 
ointment  to  the  lids;  use  internally,  Qr. 
comp.  syr.  still.,  3j.,  three  times  a  day. 

April  4. — ^Byes  stronger;  vision  improv- 
ed, conjunctiva  less  injected;  continue  the 
treatment. 

April  8. — Opacity  of  the  cornea  nearly 
removed;  eyes  improving  much,  less  con- 
junctival injection. 

Treatment. — Ijk,  Hydrastin  ointment  to 
the  eyelids  instead  of  mild  sine  ointment. 

May  3.— I9ot  so  well,  weather  is  cold  and 
rainy  now. 

Treatment. — Change  to  the  sine  oint- 
ment; omit  the  coqip.  Eyt.  still. 

May  30.— Tinon  improving;  much  bet- 
ter, less  conjunctival  and  corneal  injection. 

Treatment. — Out  some  small  blood  ves- 
sel at  the  internal  canthus  leading  to  the 
cornea;  continue  the  zinc  ointment. 

Case  95. — John  Shay;  Sciatica  and  spinal 
irritation. 

April  11. — Improving,  attending  to  his 
business;  continue  the  treatment. 

April  11.    Dischaiged  cured. 

Case  96. — ^Jas.  Gordon;  Opthalmia  and 
granular  eyelids. 

March  31.  Improving,  continue  the 
treatment. 

April  4.  Improving;  less  conjunctival 
injection,  lachrymosis  less,  thinks  that  he 
will  get  well  now. 

Treatmen  t. — Omit  the  collyrium,  correct 
any  active  symptoms  that  present  them- 
selves with  elm  poultices  and  cathartics. 

April  7.    Discharged  cured. 

May  80.  Has  taken  cold  by  exposure, 
eyes  a  little  inflamed,  palpebral  granula- 
tions enlarged  and  irritate  the  palpebml. 

Treatment. — Sesq.  oarb.  potasa  to  the 
granulations,  rubbed  in  strong.  Comp. 
Aconite  collyrium  to  the  eyes  three  times 
a  day  and  wet  cloth  at  night. 

Case  85'-Gathaiine  Qaffney;  Opthalmia 
and  nebula. 


March   31.     Improving,  continue   the 
treatment. 
April  14.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  93. — Mary  Shay,  Opthalmia  and 
Nebula. 

April  11.    Improving,  continue  the  siac 
ointment  to  the  eye. 
May  12.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  97. — George  Juneman;  Edematooa 
or  swelled  leg,  (incipient  elephantases.) 
April  31.    Improving,  discharged  cured. 

Case  98.— £.  L  Harvey,  Strumous  Op* 
thalmia  Tarsi. 
Marsh  31 .    Improving,  discharged  ci]io4- 

Case  99.— Marcellus  Kelly;  Dyspepsia 
and  hepatic  torpor. 
May  12.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  100.— Will  Carrens;  mi.  10,  Sab- 
acute  inflammation  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.    (Tables  mesenteries.) 

May  12.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  102. — Caroline  Wright;  Amenon- 
hea. 
April  2.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  103. — ^Bridget  Kennedy;  intermit- 
tent fever. 
April  7.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  103.-^Bridget  Fallen;  Chronic  op- 
thalmia. 
May  12.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  109, — Francis  McGuire ;  Impet^gp. 
April  14.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  808.— John  Sylvester;  aet  7;  Otor- 
rhea. 

April  18.  No  pain  in  the  ear ;  disebaTge 
slight,  rests  well  at  night,  secretion  not 
fetid  now.  Improving  more  rapidly  than 
I  expected.  Continue  the  injection  of  the 
sesq.  carb.  potass  in  solution ;  use  inter- 
nally the  comp.  syr.  still. 

April  20.  No  pain  in  the  ear,  doing 
well;  continue  the  treatment. 

May  2.    Dischaiged  cured. 

Case  109.— Thos.  Pe^;  «»t.  83;  Phj« 
mosis. 
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April  7.    Iraproving. 

April  31.  Pftrts  healed,  is  pleased  with 
the  success  of  the  operation  and  discha^ed 
cured. 

Case  110.— Patrick  Malone;  Intennit- 

teat  fever. 

April  13.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  111.—- Rohert  McGrew;    Varicose 

reins  of  the  left  leg.    Blood  knots  on  the 

sfcme. 

April  7.  ImproTing,  slight  eruption  on 
the  leg,  part  itdies. 

April  31.  ImproTing,  use  a  cotton  com« 
press  dipped  in  a  decoction  of  oak  bark; 
apply  with  the  ndler. 

April  38.    Continue  the  treatment. 

May  13.  Improring;  much  better,  the 
swelled  yeins  are  reduced  to  nearly  their 
normal  size;  continue  the  treatment. 

May  30.  Discharged  cured ;  the  normal 
color  and  nze  of  the  leg  is  restored. 


May  3.  Improving,  enlargement  less, 
discharges  pus  freely  firom  the  sur&ce; 
continue  the  treatment. 

May  13.  Improying,  continue  the  treat- 
ment. 

May  30.  Improving,  swelling  mudi 
less;  continue  the  treatment. 

Cace  114. — ^Franklin  Hoyland;  Fistula 
lacbrymalis. 

April  11.  Improving,  the  tears  pass 
into  the  nose  by  the  side  of  the  style, 
epiphora  relieved,  inflammation  of  the  eye 
less. 

May  3.  Still  improving,  continue  to 
wear  the  style. 

May  80.  Improving,  appears  well,  con- 
tinue the  use  o^  the  style;  may  have  to 
wear  it  two  or  three  months  longiST.  Dis* 
charged  from  the  Clini<^ 


Case  113. — Michael  Fanning;  Chromic 
nephritis  and  spinal  irritation. 

April  7.  Some  tenderness  in  the  Idns, 
not  so  much  pain,  urine  not  high  col- 
ored, nausea  at  times,  heart  bum,  some 
dyspeptic  symptoins. 

Treatment. — Discontinue  the  iod.  potass. 
Use,  Qr.  hydrastus  canadensis  3j.,  water 
S  xij;  drink  through  the  day. 

April  1 1 .    Improving,  continue  the  treat 
ntnt.    He  says  that  he  has  paid  one  hun- 
dred dollars  to  Old  School  physicians  and 
has  not  received  as  mudi  benefit  in  return 
as  he  has  received  here.  * 

April  14.  Improving,  tongue  clean, 
howels  still  costive,  does  not  vomit  after 
eating,  general  health  much  improved. — 

Treatment. — Comp.  cath.  pills,  two 
every  night  until  they  operate;  continue 
the  former  treatment.; 

April  10.  Eyes  clearer,  still  improving; 
take  only  one  cathartic  pUl  at  night. 

Case  113.— Miss  M.;  et.  30;  Chronic  hy- 
pertrophy and  induration  of  the  thigh. 

April  11.  Improving;  discontinue  the 
irritating  plaster;  can  bend  the  knee  a  Utile 
more  than  formerly,  is  confined  to  her  bed 
from  debility;  continue  the  treatment. 


Case  115. — ^John  Burke;  Morbus  coxai- 
ius,  (hip  disease.) 

April  11.  Improving,  feels  less  soreness 
in  the  hip,  but  some  pain  in  the  knee;  con- 
tinue the  treatment. 

May  13.    Discharged  cured. 

Cise  116.—- A.  B.;  Malignant  tnmor 
(Tuberculous)  of  the  neck. 

April  7.  Tumor  less  disorganising;  sup- 
purative discharge  free. 

Treatment. — Continue  to  fill  the  cyst 
daily  with  sesq.  carb.  potass  until  the  nest 
clinic. 

April  31.  Tumor  disappeared,  a  Kttle 
induration  left. 

Treatment.— Use  sesq.  carb.potass  a  few 
days  to  keep  it  discharging. 

April  39.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  118. — John  Clarke;  Incipient  sta- 
phyloma of  the  right  eye,  caused  by  op- 
thalmia. 

Took  cold  four  months  since,  which  in* 
duced  comeits,  whidi  resulted  in  opacity 
and  incipient  staphyloma;  do  not  expect  to 
cure  it  but  will  try  the  effect  of  stimulants 
on  the  absorbents;  some  pain  over  the  left 
eye -brow. 

Treatmenl . — ^Apply  to  the  right  eye  comp. 
zinct  ointment,  and  to  the  kft  the  comp. 
aconite  oollyrium. 
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April  14.  Cornea  clearer,  mycooephalon 
disappeared,  eye  improving;  continue  the 

treatment. 

April  25.  Iftiproving,  eye  clearer ;  con- 
tinue the  zinc  ointment.  Has  symptoms 
of  intermittent  fever,  pain  in  the  bead  &c., 
for  which  his  comrade  cupped  him  on  the 
temple.  Treatment  for  intermittent  fever, 
1^.  quinine,  grs.  xx,  prus.  iron  grs.  xx,  m., 
malie  powders  x;  take  one  powder  three 
times  a  day. 

May  30.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  119.— James  Jorden;  Dyspepsia 
and  Hepatic  torpor.  Been  affected  for 
three  months;  caught  cold  at  work  in  a 
livery  stable;  breathing  difficult  in  walking 
up  stairs,  thirst,  tongue  furred  white,  sen- 
sation of  pressure  at  the  precordia  all  the 
time,  vomits  after  eating,  bowels  costive 
for  a  week,  then  he  uses  cathartif», — burn- 
ing in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet,  some  cough,  has  taken  much  med- 
icine. 

Treatment. — Alkaline  bath  friction. 

Jgl  Pulv.  Hydrastus  Canadensis  3  iij, 
Primo  Vertie  5  iij,  Sesqui  carbonate  Soda 

tumbler  of  water, 

April  11.  Weak,  tongue  looks  better, 
feels  no  better  except  a  little  stronger,  not 
ao  much  distress  in  the  precordia,  costive- 
ness  obstinate,  I  do  not  want  to  catharcise 
him  severely. 

Continue  the  treatment,  also  one  com- 
pound cathartic  pill  every  night  until  they 

operate. 

April  14.  Quite  ill  to-day,  vomits  af- 
ter eating.  Bowels  rigidly  costive;  pro- 
poses going  to  the  hospital. 

Discharged. 

April  21.  Rutumed;  has  been  using 
the  comp.  cathartic  pill,  is  no  better,  no 
soreness  in  the  stomach  now.  He  thinks 
he  will  get  better.  Pills  produced  watery 
evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

April  28.  Improving,  soreness  sometimes 
less;  some  nausea.  Use  the  irritating 
plaster  over  the  precordia,  and  continues 
the  use  of  the  tonic  decoction,  omitting  the 
Sesqui  Carb.  Soda.    The  result  of  this  case 


is  uncertain,  as  he  has  indifferent  nursing. 

May  2.  Much  better,  cough  less.  Yet 
he  may  not  recover. 

Continue  the  treatment. 

April  4.  Case  120.  William  Morri- 
son. Subacute  inflammation  of  the  cervi- 
cal lymphatic  glands.  Been  affected  two 
weeks.  Glands  much  enlarge,  otherwise 
he  seems  well. 

Treatment.  Jl  Comp.  syi.  still.  J  vj, 
iodide  potassa  3  j.  m.  Take  3  j  three 
times  a  day ;  apply  oleum  tiglii  ni^^t  and 
morning  over  the  enlarged  glands. 

April  7. — Swelling  less  by  half,  skin  over 
the  glands  vesicated.    Improving. 

Treatment.— Tiike  hali  the  quantity  of 
still,  comp.  three  times  a  day. 

April  11. — ^Improving.  Left  side  vreil| 
right  side  soft,  nearly  well. 

April  14.— Disc:harged  cured.  Coatinoe 
the  still,  comp.  ior  a  few  days. 

Case  121. — Julia  Brown.  Ulceration  of 
the  cornea.  The  right  eye  has  been  affect- 
ed for  two  years;  was  much  inflamed  at 
the  commencement.  Cornea  opaque  and 
ulcerated,  vision  nearly  obliterated.  Eye 
lachrymose,  not  painful,  can  distinguish 
day  from  night  with  the  affected  eye,  in 
this  case  as  others  the  blood-vessels  leading 
to  the  ulcer  are  enlarged  and  engorged. 
Left  eye  weak  from  sympathy. 

Treatment. — fk  Mild  zinc  ointment  ap- 
plied to  the  eye  night  and  morning.  Aa 
Boen  as  you  disorganize  the  surface  of  the' 
ulcer,  the  inflammation  will  subside.  In 
a  few  days  we  will  cut  the  blood-vessels 
leading  to  the  ulcer. 

April  11.— Cornea  clearer;  olcemtion 
disappeared,  blood-vessels  leading  to  the 
ulcer  less  in  size,  vision  improved.  Con- 
tinue the  treatment;  think  the  eye  may  be 
restored. 

May  2. — ^Discharged  cured. 

April  7.-^se  122.  Mary  Bamaxd.— 
Tinea  Capitis,  (Favosa)  scalp  scaly.  Di- 
sease quite  extensive. 

Treatment. — Shave  the  head,  cleanse  it 
with  Castile  soap  suds,  apply  zinc  oint- 
ment night  and  morning  for  three  days; 
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then  wash  off  and  lue  9  oxalic  acid  3  j, 

irater  S  }>  ^  ^PP^7  ^o  ^  P*^^  o^  ^  diaeas- 
ed  acalp  at  one  time,  lest  it  prodiioe  too 
much  inflammation. 

May  2. — ^Haa  not  followed  the  diiec- 
tiona  or  used  the  medicines. 

April  7. — Mary  Duffy.  Tinea  Capitis. 
Case  similar  to  the  former.  Treatment  the 
same. 

May  2. — ^Has  not  returned  to  report  the 
result. 

April  11.— Case  124.  Bridget  Brown. 
Subacute  Periostitis  of  the  Tibia  and 
Nodes. 

JTwelTC  montlis  since  was  saliyated  se- 
verely by  calomel;  since  that  time  has  hao 
a  constant  and  severe  pain  in  the  leg,  no 
ulceration,  tongue  white  funed,  (peculiar.) 

Treatment.— Compound  cathartic  pills 
two  every  night  until  catharsis  is  induced ; 
irritating  plaster  over  the  seat  of  the  pain 
in  the  tibia. 

April  18. — Some  pain  and  soreness  from 
the  use  of  the  irritating  plaster;  also  a  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  the  vesicated  surface. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  irritating  plas- 
ter, but  omit  the  pills. 

May  5. — ^Discharged  cured. 

April  11.— Case  125.    Will  Berry,  mi. 

W.    Debility  and  Bronchial  irritation. — 

Been  confined  to  bed  for  Eeveral  weeks, 

coughs  nearly  ail  night,  also  some  during 

the  day,  sputa  yellow  or  white,— appetite 
indifierent. 

Treatment.—^  Syr.  squills  J  ij,Tinct. 
lobelia  3  j,  Tinct  opii.  comp.  5  ij  m.  Take 
3  j  three  times  a  day  when  there  is  much 
cough. 

June  1. — Discharged  cured. 

April  11.— Case  92.  Thomas  Riser. — 
Granular  Opthalmia. 

Improving,  granulations  disappeared  en- 
tirely. 

Treatment. — Apply  the  mild  rinc  oit- 
ment  to  the  eyelids  at  times. 

April  14. — Discbargjed  cured. 


April  14.— Case  126.    Arthur  O'Conner. 
Abscess  of  the  cornea. 
Injured  the  eye  fourteen  days  ago*    Ab* 


scess  commenced  three  days  since;  eye  ve- 
ry painful.    Conjunctiva  injected  strongly. 

Treatment. — Cornea  punctured  by  Prof. 
Newton;  discharged  some  thick  tenacious 
pus.  You  should  be  cautious  in  an  opera- 
tion of  this  Idnd  lest  you  allow  the  aqueous 
humor  to  escape. 

Treatment. — Use  the  cold  water  dressing 
to  the  eye. 

April  18. — ^1  have  opened  the  abscess 
twice  since,  and  let  out  the  pus.  Cornea 
is  a  little  flattened,  eje  painful  and  intoler- 
ant to  light. 

Treatment. — ^Use  the  compound  aconite 
coUjrrium  often  through  the  day, 

April  21. — ^Eye  improving;  cornea  clear- 
er, think  it  will  get  well,  although  it  may 
leave  an  albugo  The  cornea  has  been 
opened  three  times.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment, and  in  addition  use  the  bydrastin 
ointment  to  the  eye  twice  a  day. 

May  5. — No  pain,  cannot  see  much  with 
the  affected  eye.  Ulceration  and  inflam- 
mation subdued ;  is  doing  well. 

Treatment.  —  Omit  the  coUyrium   and 
use  the  bydrastin  ointment. 
May  5. — ^Discharged  cured. 

April  14.— Case  127.  John  McGuire. 
Scrofulous  abcsess  of  the  scalp.  Compound 
syr.  still,  forced  out  the  eruptions,  the  sore 
and  secretion  fetid,  the  abscess  is  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  the  scalp  over  it 
is  covered  with  small  holes  leading  to  the 
abscess,  the  hair  is  matted. 

Treatment. — Shave  the  hair  from  over  the 
sore,  cleanse  daily  with  castile  soap  suds. 

April  25. — Improving.  Treatment.  1^ 
Ses.  carb.  potass.  3  ss,  water  3  viij,  m. 
Apply  to  the  sore  four  times  a  day. 

Also  use  internally  $r  Comp.  syr.  still. 
3  vj.    Take  3  j,  three  times  a  day. 

May  12. — Improving;  pus  runs  freely 
from  the  holes  in  the  scalp ;  four  holes  now 
an  inch  apart,  the  scalp  seems  excoriated  at 
the  diseased  part. 

Treatment. — Inject  into  the  openings  Jk 
Sesq.  carb.  potass  3  ss,  water  3  iv,  m. 

April  18.— Case  128.  Mary  Fullerans  ; 
Amenorrhea. 
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Menstroation  has  neyeT  been  established. 
Took  cold  four  months  since,  some  cough, 
pain  in  the  right  side  extending  from  the 
angle  of  the  ribs  to  the  shoulder,  vomits  at 
times,  quick  exercise  as  going  up  stairs  in- 
duces coughing;  Cannot  tell  whether  the 
coughing  induces  amenorrhea  or  viae  vcraa. 

Treatment. — {Kf  Tinct.  macrotys  race- 
mosa  3  ij,  sjr.  senega  3  ij,  m.  Take  3  ij 
three  times  a  day. 

April  31.  Improving  in  some  respects ; 
less  cough,  stronger  and  warmer.  Continue 
the  treatment. 

May  2. — Cough  little,  no  catamenia. 

Continue  the  treatment.  Also  use  {^ 
Earn  phos.  grs.  x,  three  times  a  day. 

May  30. — Continue  the  tieatmeiit. 

April  18. — Patrick  McDermot,  «t.  43, 
Intermittent  fever.  Has  been  affected  ten 
months ;  has  been  rid  of  the  chills  during 
three  weeks  of  that  time.  Fullness  and 
pain  in  both  sides;  tongue  foul,  coughs 
much,  appetite  indifferent. 

Treatment. — 'Ss  Tinct.  gelseminum  gtts. 
XXX,  three  times  a  day. 

April  20. — Had  no  chill  since,  appetite 
improved,  feels  none  of  the  symptoms  of 
gelaeminum,  tongue  coated. 
Treatment. — ^Alkaline  bath  and  two  comp. 
cathartic  pills  every  night. 

April  25. — Improving;  no  chills  since, 
appetite  not  good. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  gelseminum; 
feels  none  of  its  specific  symptoms.  I  think 
the  gelseminum  preferable  to  quinine  in 
many  cases,  for  it  fulfills  many  indications, 
and  as  the  profession  becomes  more  ac 
quainted  with  its  good  qualities  it  will  be 
used  more; — as  yet  we  use  it  empyrically, 
(Newton.) 

May  2. — Had  a  return  of  chills  during 
this  cold  and  wet  weather.  Has  been  ta* 
king  of  tinct.  gelseminum  3  iiij  during  the 
day,  did  not  feel  its  specific  effects  upon 
the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

Treatment. — ^Tinct.  gelseminum  gtts  xxxx, 
three  times  a  day, 

May  20. — Discharged  cured. 

April  18.~-Ca8e  120.  Foley,  (infant,) 
ttt,  6  months.    Hydrocephalus.    Had  in- 


flammation of  the  bowels  four  months  mDiVi, 
inflammaticm  arrested  at  the  time,  tbea 
commenced  subacute  anchnitis  and  hydxo- 
oephalous.  The  vertical  diameter  from  the 
right  meattts-auditorus^xternus  to  the  left 
was  twenty-one  inches,  the  circum&ieiioe 
measured  close  above  the  ear  over  the  fron- 
tal sinus  and  occipital  protubemnce  twen- 
ty-nine inches,  the  sutures  were  open  and 
the  parietal  bones  along  the  sagital  suture 
were  separated  four  inches ;  the  eyes  were 
prominent  and  skin  pale,  but  the  child  ap- 
peared healthy  otherwise,  blood-vessels  of 
the  scalp  much  enlarge,  turgid  and  blue. 

|)art  2.  ilIia(eUantoo0  Stltttxons. 
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CHLOROFORM  IN  PUERPERAL  CON- 
VULSIONS. 

BT  DR.   VAN  BUKBir. 

At  a  meeting  <A  the  New  York  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society,  held  in  April  lest.  Dr. 
Van  Buren  reported  a  case  of  puerpeml  con- 
vulsions, in  which  he  employed  chloroform 
with^dvantage.  The  case  was  the  first  con- 
finement of  a  lady  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

During  gestation  she  had  enjoyed  her  or- 
dinary health,  except  on  the  evening  pie- 
ceding  the  attack,  when  she  had  retired 
with  a  headache.  Her  physician,  who  was 
sent  for  at  half- past  one  o'clock  A.  M.,  had 
found  her  in  a  convulsion.  Labor  had  not 
commenced.  At  an  hour  later  Dr.  Van 
Buren  was  called,  and  found  her  in  her 
third  convulsion.  On  examination  per 
vaginum,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  os 
uteri  was  beginning  to  dilate.  Chloroform 
was  immediately  given,  and  after  a  time 
her  convulsions  were  relieved,  when  it  was 
'*  let  up,"  and  the  convulsions  i^in  le- 
tumed«  Its  use  was  agisin  resumed,  and 
she  was  kept  under  its  influence  until  about 
six  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  which  time  the  os 
uteri  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  dilated  to 
admit  of  interference.  The  foroepa  "wna 
applied,  and  the  delivery  speedily  complet- 
ed. The  patient  was  then  left  in  a  com- 
fortable condition.  Another  convulsion, 
however,  came  on  shortly  afterwards,  and 
they  returned  every  twenty  minutes,  except 
when  chloroform  was  given,  whidi  con- 
trolled them.  Other  appropriate  remedies 
were  resorted  to,  but  toe  anassthetic  was 
mainly  relied  upon.  Its  use  was  continued 
until  a  few  hours  before  death,  which  oc- 
cupied fifty- two  hours  after  the  first  seizure. 
During  all  this  time  there  was  no  secretion 
of  urine.  The  child  is  alive  and  doing 
well. — Am»  Q^ar.  Jour,  tf  Med.^  July, 
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REDUCTION  OF  A  SCROTAL  HERNIA, 

WHICH  HAD  B££N  FOR  NEARLT  SIX  MONTHS 
IRREDUCIBLE. 


Oa  April  23d,  1853.  Alfred  Kemp,  aged 
24,  a  farm  laborer,  was  admitted  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  on  account  of  a  large  scrotal  her- 
nia, which  had,  for  nearly  six  months,  baf- 
fled the  persevering  attempts  at  reduction 
made  by  his  medical  attendants.    He  sta- 
ted, that  for  two  years  he  had  been  subject 
to  a  small  swelling  in  the  groin,  but  that 
it  had  never  occasioned  any  trouble,  until 
about  six  months  ago,  when,  during  an  ef 
fort  at  lifting,  it  suddenly  increased  in  size, 
and  passed  down  into  the  scrotui^.    Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  suffered  severe  pain, 
with  some  sense  of  dragging  in  the  abdo- 
men and  bark,  but  no  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lated bowels  manifesti^d  tnemselves,  either 
then  or  since.    The  inconvenience  which 
in  occasioned   him    had,    however,  quite 
prevented  him  from  attempting  to  resume 
ids  work.     The  treatment  pursued  in  the 
country  had  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of 
purgatives  and  of  mercurials,  with  partial 
confinement  to  bed.     Cold  water  haa  been 
applied  to  the  tumor.     On  examination, 
there  was  found  in  the  left  scrotum,  a  large 
movable,  irregularly  nodulated  mass  (omen- 
tum,)  which   was  soft,  flaccid,  and  free 
from  tenderness.     Nothing  like  intestine 
could  be  felt.     The  neck  of  the  tumor  at 
the  external  abdominal  ring  appeared  to  be 
tightly  constricted.    The  bowels  were  as- 
certained to  have  acted  regularly  each  day. 
Having  made  careful  and  persevering,  and 
ineflectual  attempts  to  efiect  the  reduction 
of  the  tumor,  Mr;  Hilton  directed — 

1st.  That  the  man  should  observe  an 
nndeviatingly  recumbent  posture. 

2dly.  That  the  man  snould  have  solid 
food,  with  not  more  than  a  half  a  pint  of 
fluid  in  twenty-four  hours. 

3dly.  That  a  bladder  of  ice  should  be 
kept  constantly  applied  to  the  scrotum,  the 
latter  being  elevated  on  a  cushion  placed 
betweim  the  thighs. 

4thly.  That  a  draught,  containing  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  colchicum  wine, 
should  be  administered  three  times  daily. 

Mr.  Hilton  remarked  to  those  present, 
that  to  a  young  man  who  had  to  earn  his 
livelihood  by  hard  labor,  it  was  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance  to  be  relieved,  if 
possible,  of  such  an  affection  as  the  pres 
ent,  which,  apart  from  the  inconvenience 
necessarily  attendent  on  its  bulk,  would 
perpetuate  a  liability  to  the  occurrence  of 
strangulation.  He  pointed  out,  that  the 
important  obstacle  to  reduction  was  prob- 
ably offered  by  the  loaded  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  protruded  part,  and  that 
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consequently,  the  indications  for  treatment 
were — 1st.  To  decrease  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium  generally,  as  far  as 
might  be  done  without  unduly  depressing 
the  vital  powers;  and  2dly,  by  local  means 
to  constringe  and  unload  the  congested 
vessels    of  the  incarcerated  omentum. — 


The  one  was  to  be  accomplished  b^  purga- 
tion, diuresis,  and  abstinence  from  fluids; 
the  otter,  by  recumbent  posture  and  appli- 
cation of  pressure  and  cold.    With  res- 
pect to  the  last  mentioned  a^ent,  Mr.  Hil- 
ton further  remarked,  that,  in  the  case  of 
tumors  within  the  scrotum,  the  use  of  cold, 
by  exciting  constant  and  powerful  contrac- 
tion of  the  dartos,  insured  the  application 
of  the  best  and  most  uniform  kind  of  pres- 
sure which  could  possibly  be  exerted.    The 
effect  of  purgation  was  also  extremely  val- 
uable, since  not  only  did  it  unload  the  vas- 
cular system  generally,  but  that  part  of  it 
especially  involved  in  the  existing  lesion, 
the  omental  veins  being  with  those  of  the 
intestines,  tributary  to  the  vena  porta.     It 
was  just  possible,  also,  that,  by  keeping  the 
stomach  and  transverse  colon  comparative- 
ly empty,  the  contraction  of  those  organs, 
to  both  of  which  the  omentum  is  attached, 
might  exert  some  little  influence  in  tend- 
ing to  drag  upward  into  the  adominal  cav- 
ity the  displaced  portion  of  omentum.     To 
return  to  our  case.     After  the  afore- men- 
tioned treatment  had  been  rigidly  pursued 
for  a  few  days,  it  was  noticed,  that   the 
man's  belly  had  lost  its  rounded  contour, 
and  become  pinched  in  and  narrow;  the 
tumor  also  had  diminished  in  size,  and  felt 
soft  and  loose,  having  lost  its  plump  and 
definite  form.    The  bowels  had  been  very 
freely  purged. 

On  the  28th,  Mr.  Hilton  again  examined 
the  tumor,  and,  with  very  slight  pressure, 
succeeded  in  passing  it  up  into  the  abdo- 
men. 

On  the  30th,  the  man  was  discharged, 
quite  free  from  all  the  inconvenience  of  his 
complaint;  and  wearing  an  efficient  truss, 
the  hernia  had  not  again  protruded. —  Wea- 
Urn  Lancet. 


*  ^•^  » 


SPLEEN  REMOVED. 

Dr.  Crisp  exhibited,  at  the  Phypiological 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don (Nov.  14,  1853,)  a  dog,  the  spteen  of 
which  was  removed  two  years  and  a  half 
since  by  Dr.  Leared,  of  Finsbury-circus. 
The  animal  was  in  good  condition,  and  did 
not  appear  in  any  way  to  have  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  the  organ.  The  blood,  which  was 
exhibited  under  the  microscope,  presented 
no  abnormal  appearance. — Med,  Times  and 
Gazette,  Nov.  19, 18&3. 
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THE  RADICAL  CURE  OP  HYDROCELE. 


RADICAL  TREATMENT  OF  HYDRO- 
CELE, 

By  tht  local  application  of  Lunar  Cauatic, 

BT  W.  PARKER,   M.D.,  PROF.   OF   SURGERY  IN 

THE   COLLEGE   OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 

SURGEONS.    NEW   YORK. 

A  great  variety  of  methods  have  beeu 
proposed  to  effect  the  radical  cure  of  hydro- 
cele, such  as,  incision  to  lay  open  the  sac, 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  sac,  cauatice 
externally  applied,  Unts  passed  through  the 
sac,  injections  of  various  stimulating  li- 
quids, 6cc.  The  design  in  the  practice  of 
each  of  these  operations  is  either  to  excite 
such  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  shall  cause 
adhesion  of  the  oj^posed  serous  surfaces  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  and  thus  obliterate  the 
sac,  or  so  change  the  character  of  these  sur- 
faces as  to  diminish  the  secretion  to  its  nor- 
mal quantity. 

^  The  operation  by  injection  of  a  stimula- 
ting fluid  was  one  of  the  earliest  proposed, 
and  is  now  more  generally  practiced  than 
any  other,  not  so  much  for  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  performed  as  the  certainty  of 
its  effecting  a  cure.  For  a  long  time,  wine 
and  water  composed  the  mixture  employed 
and  Sir  James  Earle,  who  introduced  them, 
stated  that  he  scarcely  ever  failed  in  obtain- 
ing a  radical  cure.  But  this  confidence  in 
injections  does  not  accord  with  the  experi- 
ence of  other  surgeons,  and  Sir  Astley  Coop- 
er, vho  used  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
lemarks  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  his  own. 
though  he  preferred  it  to  any  other  method 
then  followed.  More  recently,  however, 
the  tincture  of  iodine  has  come  into  use. 
and  bavins  proved  more  safe  and  eflicient 
than  the  liquids  previously  employed,  it 
-has  nearly  superseded  all  others.  In  elev- 
en hundred  and  forty-eight  cases  jt  is  stated 
to  have  failed  but  three  times;  and  in  ten 
cases,  where  both  wine  and  the  sulphate  of 
line  had  been  used  unsuccessfully,  it  failejl 
but  once.  Injections,  however,  of  all  kinds 
lequire  tact  in  their  employment,  and  time 
in  their  preparation  and  administration. — 
When  unskilfully  used,  they  are  often  at- 
tended with  serious  consequences.  I  have 
not  myself  been  in  tht^  habit  of  resorting  to 
them  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele  in  manv 
jears,  preferring  the  simple  evacuation  of 
the  water  with  scarifications  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sac,  especially  in  children,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  tent.  More  recently. 
however,  I  have  resorted  to  the  local  appli 
cation  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  in 
the  manner  described  below,  and  have  everv 
leason  to  be  satisfied  with  this  method  of 
trea  ting  hydrocele.  It  is  at  once  easily  and 
safely  performed,  and,  as  far  as  my  experi- 


ence goes,  has  been  attended  with  entire 
success.  It  does  not  seem  to  induce  so 
great  a  degree  of  inflammatory  excitement 
as  most  other  methods.  The  following  may, 
therefore,  be  stated  as  its  advantages  over 
operations: — 1.  The  ease  and  safety  with 
which  it  may  be  performed.  2.  The  less 
liability  to  severe  inflammations.  3.  The 
certainty  of  success.  The  following  cases 
illustrate  the  mode  of  operating : 

Case  I. — Mr.  J.,  aged  about  60.  an  Insli- 
man,  waiter  byoccupation,  uniiiarried,  had 
always  enjoyed  ^ood  health  until  April 
last,  when  he  discovered  an  enlaigetnent 
of  the  left  scrotum.  It  had  never  previous- 
ly been  the  seat  of  any  difficulty.  The  tu- 
mor increased  so  rapidly,  tha :  within  three 
we  ks  it  had  become  a  great  annoyance, 
and  prevented  him,  simply  from  its  size, 
from  continuing  at  his  business.  At  this 
time  I  first  saw  him,  and  such  had  been 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor, 
that  it  had  been  mistaken  for  hernia,  and 
he  was  wearing  a  truss.  On  examination, 
however,  its  true  character,  that  of  hyaro- 
ele,  was  made  out  without  difficulty;  a 
trocar  and  canula  were  accordingly  intro- 
duced, and  a  large  quantity  of  water  with- 
drawn, and  the  patient  dismissed.  In  about 
three  weeks  he  ag^in  applied  for  relief,  and 
1  proceeded  to  opera  e  for  his  radical  cure 
in  the  following  manner : — After  drawing 
ofi"  (he  fluid  contents  of  the  tumor  in  the 
ordinary  way,  I  introduced  through  the  ca- 
nula a  common  probe,  the  end  of  which 
was  coated,  for  half  an  inch  or  snore,  with 
nitmte  of  silver.  'I his  extremity,  thus 
charged  with  the  caustic,  was  carried  light- 
ly over  the  serous  surface  of  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis, in  various  directions,  and  then  re- 
moved. The  patient  complained  of  some 
pain  during  the  operation.  He  was  direct- 
ed to  keep  quiet  for  the  pain  and  swelling 
(!onsequent  on  the  application  of  the  caus- 
tic, and  ajpply  cooling  lotions,  should  the 
inflammation  be  at  all  severe.  He  return- 
ed home,  but  as  he  suflTered  but  little  pain, 
uni  the  swelling  was  slight,  and  as  his  ser- 
vices could  not  well  be  spared,  be  continu- 
ed about  his  business  without  any  inter- 
ruption. The  pain  lasted  three  or  four 
(lays,  when  it  ceased  altogether,  leaving  the 
scrotum  of  its  natural  size.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  has  since  remained,  with  no  symp- 
toms of  a  return  of  the  hydrocele,  the  cure 
having  been  complete. 

Case  II. — Mr.  ,  aged  about  50,  a 

farmer  from  Long  Island,  has  always  en- 
joyed good  health,  and  been  abe  to  perform 
the  active  and  laborious  duties  of  the  farm. 
For  nearly  two  years  he  has  suffered  from 
a  slowly-enlarging  hydrocele,  the  origin  of 
which  is  attribute  by  the  laborers  on  the 
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fBirm  to  the  water  which  they  use ;  for,  sin- 
gularly enough,  several  of  them  hegan  to 
suffer  from  the  same  disease  at  the  same 
time  with  this  patient.  The  water  is  sta- 
ted, by  an  intelligent  person  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  to  have  a  strongly  diuretic 
effect  upon  those  who  use  it,  but  no  analv- 
sis  has  yet  been  made  of  it,  which  would 
lead  to  an  explanation  jof  this  peculiarity 
which  the  water  seems  to  possess.  In  this 
case,  the  tumor  bad  been  twice  tapped  du- 
ring the  last  year,  and  about  a  pint  of  fluid 
was  removed  at  each  time.  The  first  ope- 
ration was  performed  about  six  months, 
and  the  last  nearly  three  months^revious- 
ly  to  the  present  operation.  The  tumor 
npidly  refined  its  former  size  after  each 
operation,  as  no  means  were  employed  to 
effect  a  radical  cure.  After  wittidrawing 
the  water  1  proceeded  to  operate  in  a  man- 
ner precisely  as  above  described.  The  ap 
plication  of  the  caustic  produced  severe 

?iin,  much  more  so  than  in  the  former  case. 
he  patient  was  placed  in  bed,  and  an  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen  prescribed.  The  pain 
continued  without  any  diminution  oi  ite 
Beverity  for  fourteen  hours,  when  it  began 
to  subside.  The  inflammation  excited  bv 
tile  operation  was  considerable,  with  swel- 
ling of  the  scrotum  and  some  febrile  ex- 
citement ;  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  three 
or  four  days,  until  the  inflammation,  had 
subsided,  when  he  returned  to  his  farm. — 
The  swelling  of  the  scrotum  conti  nued  abou  t 
ft  month,  when,  on  the  application  of  a 
spirit  lotion,  it  returned  to  its  natural  size, 
•nd  a  permanent  cure  was  effected. 

Case  III. — Mr.  B.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
agpd  55,  of  very  intemperate  habits  and  en- 
feebled constitution,  applied  for  treatment 
of  an  old  h  jrdrocele.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed as  m  the  preceding  cases.  Consid- 
erable pain  was  experienced  at  the  time  o1 
the  operation,  and  the  subsequent  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  was  greater  than  in 
either  of  the  former  cases,  doubtless  owing 
somewhat  to  his  unfavorable  condition  of 
system.  It  progressed  favorably,  however, 
and  he  was  soon  able  to  leave  for  home.  I 
have  recently  learned  that  the  operation 
was  successful,  there  being  no  return  of  hi? 
difficulty. 

Cask  IV. — Mr.  J.  F.,  bookseller,  aged 
86,  very  intemperate,  first  noticed  an  en- 
largement of  the  scrotum  seven  months 
previously  to  the  operation.  The  caustic 
was  applied,  as  in  tne  former  cases,  on  the 
6th  ot  last  August.  The  pain  was  consid- 
erable, and  the  inflammation  as  severe  as 
in  the  last ;  it  subsided  rapidly  in  the  cou'-s 
of  four  or  five  days,  and  he  returned  to  hi? 
business.  There  has  been  no  return  ol  the 
4lijeftse.— 2V1  Y.  Joumol  of  Medicine, 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY 

OF  LARGE  TOWNS  AND  RURAL 

DISTRICTS, 

AND  ON  THE   CAUSES  BY  WHICH  IT  IS  INFLU- 
ENCED 

BT  JOHN  SNOW,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  Epidemiological  Society: — 

The  shorter  average  duration  of  life  in 
large  towns,  as  compared  with  rural  dis- 
tricts, depends  on  the  greater  mortality  in 
early  childhood,  and  the  smaller  number  of 
adults  who  attain  to  old  age.    In  Liver- 

Eool  and  Manchester,  half  the  children 
orn  die  before  they  are  five  years  of  age, 
the  numbers  being  52  and  51  per  cent.  In 
Birmingham  48  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  oc- 
cur before  this  age,  and  in  London  rather 
more  than  40  per  cent.,  but  in  Wilkshire 
and  Surrey  only  31  per  cent.  The  greatest 
number  of  deaths  in  any  decennial  period, 
after  the  age  of  five,' takes  place  in  Surrey, 
— from  65  to  75  in  males,  and  from  75  to 
85  in  females.  In  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Shefiield,  the  highest  mortality  after 
early  childhood  \fi  from  35  to  45  in  males, 
and  from  25  to  35  in  females  or  40  yetirs 
earlier  than  in  the  same  sex  in  London.  In 
Leeds.  Blackburn.  Preston,  Stockport.  Mac- 
clesfield, and  some  other  towns  in  which 
textile  fabrics  are  manufactured,  the  great- 
est mortality  in  both  sexes,  after  infancy 
is  passed  occurs  from  15  to  25;  although  in 
two  registration  districts,  not  more  than  20 
miles  from  Leeds,  the  highest  mortality,  is 
from  75  to  85,  or  60  years  later  than  in 
these  towns.  In  London,  however,  the 
mortality,  at  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding to  puberty,  is  lower  even  than  in 
the  rural  districts,  more  especially  in  the 
female  sex.  On  comparing  some  oi  the 
worst  districts  of  London,  such  as  St. 
Giles's  and  Clerkenwell,  with  more  distant 
and  rural  parts  of  Surrey,  the  advantage  of 
the  town  over  the  country,  In  the  small 
number  of  deaths  at  this  period  of  life,  is 
more  striking.  In  St.  Giles's,  the  annual 
mortality  in  tne  seven  years,  1838  to  1844, 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  25.  was  59  males 
and  68  females  to  10,000  of  each  sex  living 
at  that  period  of  life;  while,  in  the  Guild- 
ford district,  the  numbers  were  77  males 
and  99  females.  On  examining  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Register-General, 
all  the  chief  diseases  of  infancy  are  found 
to  be  more  fatal  in  London  than  in  adjoin- 
ing rural  districts.  Convulsions  hydroce- 
phalus, and  diarrhea,  probably  owe  their 
s^reater  fatality  to  improper  food  and  gen- 
eral treatment;  while  the  constant  presence 
of  vaiious  infectious  disease&in  London 
increases  the  mortality,  by  afiecting  chi^ 
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dren  at  an  earlier  ayerage  age  than  in  the 
country,  where  they  pay  only  occasional 
yisits,  and  thus  enable  many  of  the  chil- 
dren to  e6caj>e  an  attack  till  a  later  period, 
■when  certain  of  them,  as  hooping-cough 
and  measels,  are  hardly  ever  fatal.  A  proof 
of  the  frequent  later  attacks  of  these  dis- 
eases in  the  country  is  the  fact,  that  the 
deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in  the  South 
Midland  district,  from  the  age  of  10  to  20, 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  London, 
although,  under  5  years,  when  the  chief 
mortality  occurs,  it  is  greatest  in  Lon- 
don. The  diseases  which  cause  the  mortal- 
ity of  the  rural  districts  to  exceed  that  of 


and  the  splints  are  then  moulded  on  the 
limb,  all  depressions  and  tuberosities  in 
which  are  filled  or  protected  with  cotton- 
wool. An  outer  bandage,  also  covered 
with  starch,  is  then  applied,  and  the  limb 
is  kept  quiet  until  the  whole  is  dry,  which 
occurs  in  about  36  hours.  When  dry,  the 
bandages  are  slit  up  in  order  to  see  that  the 
application  of  splints  has  been  'properW 
performed,  and  if  any  swelling  of  the  Limb 
requires  a  little  loosening  of  the  bandage, 
or  if  any  shrinking  of  the  bandage  requires 
a  little  tightening.  This  being  done,  a 
bandage  starched  on  the  outside  is  reapplied 
and  after  this  the  patient  may  leave  his  oed. 


London,  from  15  to  25  years  of  age.  are  i  The  great  advantages  ol    this  plan    are, 
phthisis  and  typhus,  which  are  more  fatal  that  uniform  pressure  is  applied,  redaction 


at  this  period  of  life  in  the  country  than  in 
London.  Typhus,  indeed,  is  more  fatal 
at  all  ages  ana  in  both  sexes,  and  phthisis 
is  much  more  fatal  in  the  female  sex,  in 
whom  it  occurs  also  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life  than  in  London.  The  probable  cause 
of  the  great  fatality  of  consumption  among 
*young  females  in  the  rural  districts,  is  de- 
ficient nourishment,  consequent  on  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtainins;  employment.  Typhoid 
fever  is  probably  less  fatal  in  London  than 
in  the  country,  on  account  of  the  numbers 
who  gain  an  immunity  Irom  it  in  after 
life  bv  passing  through  it  in  childhood, 
when  it  is  less  fatal,  and  generally  goes  by 
the  name  of  infantile  remittent.  It  is  chief- 
ly to  phthisis  that  the  great  mortality  of 
both  sexes  between  the  ages  15  and  25  in 
certain  manufacturing  towns  is  due.  The 
above  circumstances  show  that  the  high  mor- 
tality which  prevails  in  most  large  towns 
is  occasioned  more  by  the  habits  and  occu- 
pations of  the  people,  and  some  other  cau- 
ses, than  by  mere  influence  of  living  in 
towns. — Mtd.  Times  and  Gazette,  may 
28, 1853. 


is  maintained  and  confinement  to  bed  for 
a  long  x)eriod  (as  common  in  fractures  of 
the  leg,  thigh,  and  fe)noral  neck,  treated  on 
other  plans)  becomes  unnecessary.  Mt. 
Gramjee  also  states  that  swelling  from  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  or  from  inflammation, 
need  not  prevent  the  application  of  the  ap- 
paratus if  it  be  judiciously  used;  and  that 
if  the  fracture  is  a  compound  one,  the  only 
difierence  of  treatment  is  that  the  wound 
may  be  left  uncovered  by  cutting  a  pieoe 
out  of  the  splint.  In  support  of  these  as- 
sertions, 17  cases  treated  in  University  Col- 
lege Hospital  are  related,  and  some  judi- 
cious remarks  are  attached  to  each.  With- 
out going  into  their  analysis,  or  into  the 
details  of  the  manipulation  required  lor 
each  particular  fracture,  we  may  observe 
that  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  sat- 
isfactory.— Nashville  Jour,  of  Med,  and 
Surg, 
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ADVANTAGES    OF  THE  STARCHED 
'    APPARATUS 

In  the  treamment  of  fractures  and  dis- 
eased JOINTS.  By  /.  jS.  Gamjee,  Esq. — 
The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Gamjee's  es- 
say, for  which  the  Council  of  University 
College  have  awarded  the  Listen  Clinical 
Medal,  we  copy  from  the  Brit,  i^  For.  Mtd- 
Chir.  Rev. 

This  is  a  practical  work,  intended  to 
show  the  beneficial  eflects  of  the  treatment 
of  fractures  by  the  starched  apparatus,  as 
employed  of  late  years  by  M.  Seutin.  This 
apparatus  is  very  simple;  splints  are  made 
from  pasteboard  soaked  in  water,  and  are 
then  covered,  both  inside  and  out,  with  a 
thick  coating  of  starch;  the  limb  is  band- 
aged with  a  roller  covered  with  wet  starch, 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
TOWARDS  THE  INSANE. 

Dr.  Holt,  of  Lowell,  made  an  elaborate 
speech  upon  this  subject  in  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  on  Monday 
of  last  week.  About  twenty-thiee  years 
ago,  he  said,  the  State  built  a  Hospital  at 
Worcester,  a  central  location,  and  it  was 
then  supposed  this  would  answer  the  wants 
of  the  Stale.  It  was  now  found,  that  al- 
though a  new  one  had  been  erected  at  Taun- 
ton, on  a  much  improved  plan,  still  that 
want  was  not  yet  supplied.  The  Hospital 
at  Worcester  needs  improvement  or  tc- 
building,  as  it  is  not  on  the  most  a]froT- 
ed  plan  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed,  and  the  lands,  about  one  hundred 
acr'^s,  are  very  valuable  for  other  purposes. 
Dr.  H.  urged  the  inquiry,  whether  it  would 
not  be  economy  as  well  as  benevolence  to 
re-organize  this  institution.  He  thought 
that  the  prospective  wants  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  be  regarded;  and  as  tbera 
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are  some  2000  insane  persons  in  the  State, 
there  should  be  built,  within  a  few  years, 
two  new  hospitals,  one  in  the  western  and 
the  other  in  the  north-eastern  sections  of 
the  State,  in  addition  to  what  we  now 
have.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  was  about 
the  number  of  patients  which  could  be  well 
treated  in  one  hospital.  Although,  at  first 
view,  this  might  alarm  gentlemen  on  ac- 
count of  expense,  yet  he  argued  that  these 
establishments  would  nearly  or  quite  sup- 
port themselves,  from  payiug  patients. — 
Formerly,  when  a  person  became  insane, 
he  was  treated  at  home  or  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  the  cure  was  protracted  or  doubt- 
ful, and  attended  with  much  expense  and 
trouble.  Now  the  custom  is  to  send  such 
immediately  to  a  ho6pital,where  recent  cases 
are  ^nerally  cured  in  from  three  to  six 
months.  Hence,  one  reason  for  the  appar- 
ent increase  in  the  number  of  insane  per- 
sons. Dr.  H.  urged  upon  the  Legislature 
the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy  towards  this  unfortunate  class  of  our 
feQow  citizens,  in  making  ample  public 
provision  for  their  wants,  and  favored  the 
passage  of  the  resolvea  which  were  under 
consideration,  for  the  appointment,  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  of  commissioners  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  re- 
port to  the  next  Lefislalure  upon  it.  Other 
gentlemen  coincided  with  these  views,  and 
the  resolves  were  passed.— Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


and  should  he  made  of  double  the  strength 
prescribed  by  the  Dispensatory.  One  ounce 
infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  m&y  be 
taken  during  the  interval,  or  a  larger  quan- 
tity if  necessary.  If  the  secretions  are  prop- 
erly regulated,  and  there  exists  no  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  it  will  rarely  fail  to 
effect  a  cure  of  tertian  of  Quartan  ague.  It 
has  not  succeeded  so  well  in  the  cases  of 
quotodian  type  as  in  those  of  more  pro- 
tracted intervals.  The  tincture  was  used 
alone  in  three  cases  successfully.  The  fol- 
lowing combination  is  worthy  a  trial  by  all 
who  desire  a  safe  and  efficient  substitute 
for  quinine : 
Qr  Tinct.  hops,  tinct.  Peruvian  bark,  aa  3  4 

Pulv.  black  pepper,  J  i* 
To  be  given  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  every 
two  hours  during  the  interval 

My  limited  experience  will  not  justify 
an  opinion  upon  the  anti -periodic  virtue  of 
lupuline,  not  having  used  it,  except  in  com- 
bination of  quinine  alone,  on  account  of 
its  soothing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 
The  hop  is  indigenious  to  this  country, 

§  rowing  abundantly  in  almost  every  gar- 
en  ;  and  if  I  have  not  over  estimated  its 
unti-periodic  virtue,  it  will  prove  a  bles- 
sing to  the  poor,  in  whose  welfare  the  phy- 
sician should  always  feel  a  special  interest. 
-^  Western  Journal  of  Med,  (f*  Surgery, 
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ANTI-PERIODIC  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
HUMULUS  LUPULIS. 

As  a  substitute  for  quinine  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum on  account  of  its  enhanced  mar- 
ket value,  I  have  thought  a  brief  notice  of 
the  an ti- periodic  virtues  of  the  humulis  lu> 
pulis,  or  common  hop,  might  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  profession.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  author  has  ascribed  to  this  plant 
any  such  virtue.  Having  used  it  for  near- 
ly two  years,  I  can  confidently  state  that 
its  anti-periodic  properties  equal,  if  they 
do  not  exceed,  (hose  of  any  other  article  of 
the  materia  medica  with  which  we  are  ac- 
ouainted.  quinine  alone  excepted ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  my  experience,  it  has  often  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  intermittents  after  that 
remedy  had  failed.  It  is  harmless  in  its  ef- 
fects, and  will  often  be  borne  by  patients 
who  cannot  take  quinine. 

Every  practitioner  is  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage of  combining  an  anodyne  with  anti- 
periodics;  and  by  reference  to  the  works 
on  materia  medica,  the  reader  will  see  that 
hops  possess  these  properties.  When  ad- 
ministered alone,  the  infosion  is  preferable, 


MEDICAL  PATRONAGE  IN  EUEOPE 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  are  vast  numbers  of  persons  quali- 
fied by  law  to  practice  medicine  and  surge- 
ry in  Europe;  but  the  majority  of  those 
who  depend  exclusively  upon  their  profes- 
sional efforts,  find  it  difficult  it  is  believed, 
to  sustain  themselves  in  the  country.  Cities 
offer  better  prospects,  and  one  or  two  in  a 
hundred  rise  to  distinction  and  affluence. 
Were  it  not  for  the  standing  armies  of 
nearly  every  government  on  the  continent, 
requiriiig  surgeons  of  all  grades,  the  field 
would  be  too  small  for  the  multitude  who 
would  be  contending  for  a  livelihood.  Ah 
it  is,  with  the  navies  an  I  regiments  to  take 
up  thousands,  the  numbers  who  abandon 
the  profession,  and  turn  their  attention  to 
industrial  pursuits  of  a  different  character, 
would  makit  quite  a  respectable  force  for  an 
emergency,  were  they  Drought  together. — 
With  us,  there  is  no  enoounigement  for 
government  patronage.  A  man  would  ac- 
cumulate more  as  a  farmer,  and  save  it  for 
old  age,  than  he  would  be  likely  to  lay  aside 
when  on  a  salary.    This  is  decidedly  the 

I  best  country  lor  a  private  practitioner. — 
Those  in  cites  have  the  advantage  over 
their  brethren  in  country  towns,  on  account 
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of  receiving  larger  fees,  and  there  being 
more  service  for  somebody  to  perform.   Ci- 
ty practitioners  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent  are  in  the  average  receipt  of  far 
larger  incomes  than  those  similarly  loca- 
tedin  the  United  States;  while  tho&e  of  the 
interior  towns  and  villages  there,  fall  be- 
low the  corresponding  class  with  us.   Lon- 
don pays  the  largest  suras  to  practitioners, 
but  Paris,  according  to  our  recollection, 
gets  advice  and  operations  cheaper  than 
New  York  or  Boston.     The  majority  of 
phybicians  are  poorly  paid  in  all  civilized 
countries;  so  that  the  inducements  for  en- 
tering upon  professional  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities are  hardly  strong  enough  to  war- 
rant the  undertaking,  if  an  individual  has 
high  aspirations  for  property  or  position. — 
Both  of  these  are  attainable,  by  various  av- 
enues, in  half  the  time  that  they  could  be 
acquired  by  the  fatiguing  labors  of  a  mixed 
medical  practice. — Boston  Medical  ^  Sur- 
gical Journal. 
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CHANCES    OF    WAR— LIFE   INSUR- 
ANCE. 

The  English  Life  Insurance  companies 
have    alr<3ady    prepared   a  set  of  tables, 
wherein  are  carefully  calculated  the  proba- 
ble chances  of  a  person  being  killed  in  an 
action  oii  the  battle  field.     The  probabili- 
ties of  sickness,  and  death  from  ordinary 
causes,  have  long  been  the  study  of  men 
engaged  in  the  matter  of  life  insurance; 
but  latterly,  they  have  given  more  atten- 
tion to  the  chances  ot  accidental  death, 
from  railroad  traveling,  violence,  &c.     A 
new  field  has  recently  been  opened  to  the 
English  companies,  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
present  European  war.     We  cannot  well 
inderstand  how,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, they  can  calculate  upon  the  chances 
of  beiiig  transfixed  by  a  Cossack's  lance,  or 
a  Russian  bullet;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and 
the  prcmiuiM  to  be  paid  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  campaign  are  already  de- 
cide I  aoon.     For  InHiaiice  £3  &9.  on  the 
jClOO  per  annum,  is  the  sum  to  be  charged; 
and  if  to  include  the  payment,  in  the  case 
of  the  loss  of  a  limb,  of  half  the  sum  in- 
sured and  payable  on  death,  £3  Sa.  extra. 
We  should  judge,  from  reading  these  terms, 
that  it  was  expected  the  Russians  were  to 
fire  very  low,  and  that  a  man  was  twice  as 
likely  to  lose  one  of  his  legs  as  his  head. — 
It  may  be  a  very  good  expedient  to  zesort 
to,  for  engaging  men  for  the  service,  but 
we  opine  that  the  surviving  relative  will 
have  a  very  small  chance  of  obtaining  the 
bonus,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  friend  or 
^Lative. — Boston  Med.  and  Sur,  Jour. 


ON  SCARLET  FEVER. 

BY  HAUILTOR  SOE,  M.D., 

^•'enior  Physician  to  the  Westmin&ter  Hospital. 

These  remarks  formed  the  substance  of 
a  clinical  lecture.  They  are  given  in  Dr. 
Roe's  own  words: — 

The  case  I  shall  first  notice  is  that  of 
Samuel  Stanford,  a  boy  ol  thirteen  years  of 
age,  who  was  admitted  into  King  William 
ward  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  is  now 
fast  convalescing.  He  was  a  blear-eyed, 
scrofulous- looking  boy,  but  not  weak,  and 
resided  at  Little  Peter  Street,  an  unhealthy 
locality  in  this  neighborhood.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  his  having  had  commuica- 
lion  with  any  one  similarly  affected.  He 
said  he  had  been  seized  with  fever  and  scire 
throat  three  days  before  his  admission,  and 
from  that  time  had  been  gradually  getting 
worse.  He  was  covered  with  a  scarlet 
eruption,  most  marked  over  the  abdomen, 
and  complained  of  great  diflBcuUy  of  swal- 
lowing from  the  state  of  his  throat,  which 
was  red  and  swollen.  His  tongue  was 
coaled  at  the  base,  red  at  its  tip,  and  on 
its  edges;  his  respiration  was  easy;  pulse 
quick,  heart's  action  accelerated,  but  un- 
accompanied by  any  unusual  sounds;  his 
bkin  was  hot;  his  bowels  had  not  been 
opened  for  three  days;  his  breath  was  ofien- 
sive;  his  iirine  high -colored;  his  senses  were 
dull,  and  heavy  without  taking  notice  of 
any  one. 

Now  it  must  be  evident  to  you,  that  be- 
tore  we  can  form  a  correct  notion  of  the 
treatment  that  is  likely  to  prove  useful  for 
any  disease,  we  must  have  ascertained  its 
causes,  and- its  consequences  or  termina- 
tions; for,  unless  we  have  done  this,  wc 
have  nothing  to  guide  us  in  selecting  reme- 
dies.    The  opinion  now  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  medical  profession  respecting 
scarlet  fever,  is,  that  in  common  with  ty- 
phus fever,  small-pox,  cholera,  and  other 
epidemics,  it  is  caused  by  the  introduction 
of  some  poison  into  the  system,  from  in- 
haling air  in  which  miasma  is  suspended, 
or  some  noxious  gas  mixed;  that  when  the 
poison  is  got  rid  of  pretty  soon,  recovery 
takes  place;  but  when  it  is  not,  that  it  in- 
duces disease  of  one  or  more  vital  organs, 
which  often  destroys  life.     The  kidneys, 
bronchi,  and  lungs,  are  most  frequently 
aifected,  and,  therefore  scarlet  fever  may  \» 
said  to  terminate  in  Bright*s  kidney,  bron- 
chitis, or  pneumonia.    Rheumatism  also 
has  been  observed,  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  to 
come  on  occasionally  after  it. 

The  first  indication  of  treatment  when  a 
poison  has  either  been  taken  or  entered 
into  the  system  is,  to  give  an  antidote  for 
it,  and  this  we  should  do  in  all  cases  of 
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epidemic  disease,  if  we  could;  but  \ie  are 
not  acquainted  with  auv  medicine  which 
possesses  the  power  of  destroying  an  ani- 
mal poison  within  the  bodj;  we  are  there- 
fore, obliged  to  direct  our  efforts  towards 
counteracting  its  effects,  and  assisting  the 
system  towards  throwing  it  off  through 
some  of  its  emunctories.    The  symptoms 
or  effects  which  are  usually  first  observed 
are  chilliness,  rigor,  oppressed  circulation 
and  11  torpid  and  depressed  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  sometimes  prove 
speedily  fatal.    I  have  known  scarlet  fever 
to  cause  death  within  twentv-four  hours 
after  the  eruption  has  appeared,  and  small- 
pox has  frequently  done  the  same.    To 
counteract  the  effects  just  enumerated  it  is 
considered  by  many  medical  practioners 
advisable  to  give  emetics  as  early  as  pos 
sible  after  the  disease  has  set  in,  as  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  cool  and  soften  the  skin, 
and  to  induce  it  to  perspire;  they  also  di- 
vert the  blood  from  the  internal  organs  to 
the  surface,  and  help  the  system  to  rid 
Itself  of  the  poison.     The  medicines  usu- 
ally next  given  are  intended  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  following  indications  according  to 
the  view  of  the  practitioner — to  increase 
some  of  the  natural  secretions,  in  the  hope 
of  their  carrying  off  the  poison — to  strength- 
en and  support  the  system  under  the  efforts 
it  will  make  to  get  rid  of  it — or  1o  destroy 
its  power  by  chemical  action.    Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Edinburgh,  advised  purgatives  with 
the  first  view;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  bark, 
and  stimulants  have  been  recommended  by 
others  with  the  second;  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorine,  with  eentle  aperients,  have 
long  been  used  in  this  hospital  and  ehe- 
where  with  the  third  view.    The  chlorine 
mixture  is  made  bv  mixing  ten  grains  of 
chlorate  of  potash  with  one  drachm  of 
hydro-chloric  acid,  and  when  the  chlorine 
is  all  evolved,^  adding  water  to  it  by  de- 
grees, until  it  is  taken  up.     Diluents  and 
uquid  nutriment  are  also  given  freely,  and, 
nnder  this  mode  of  treatment,  a  large  ma- 
jority ot  patients  affected  with  epidemic 
disease  recover.    Scarlet  fever   is    to    be 
treated  on  similar  principles,  for  we  have 
no  antidote  to  its  poison;  belladonna  has 
been  asserted  to  Le  one,  and  a  prophylactic 
also  against  it,  but  on  no  better  grounds 
than  that  it  catises  the  same  symptoms  and 
appearances;  you  will,  therefore,  not   be 
aarprised  to  hear  that  its  frequent  failures 
prove  that  it  dees  not  possess  the  power  of 
either  one  or  the  other. 

In  Stamford's  pare  (he  principles  of  treat- 
ment  were    partially    carried    out.      An 
emetic  of  sitlphate  o!  zinc  was  first  given 
him,  then  a  mixture  of  antimony  and  ipe 
cacuanha.    He  was  directed  to  drink  freely 


of  warm  rennet-whey,  which,  as  you  know 
contains  much  of  the  nutritive  matter  of 
milk,  and  is  readily  taken  up  by  the  veins, 
and  absorbed  without  requiring  much  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  stomach  to  digest  it, 
and  a  diet  of  weak  beef-tea  and  veal  broth, 
was  ordered  for  him.  This  plan  of  treat- 
ment had  been  commenced  when  I  first 
saw  him.  and  as  he  was  progressing  favor- 
ably I  did  not  alter  it.  A  piece  of  flannel, 
soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  camphoi 
in  spirits  of  wine, — a  valuable  stimulant 
by  tne  way, — was  put  round  the  throat, 
with  very  good  effect,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  George,  of  Kensington, 
who  has  lately  written  a  very  interesting 
book  on  its  utility  in  small-pox.  On  the 
2dd,  an  infusion  of  cinchona  was  substitu- 
ted for  the  former  medicine,  and  he  left  the 
hospital  well  on  the  2d  of  November.  His 
urine  was  examined  several  times  during 
his  illness,  but  on  no  occasion  did  it  exhi- 
bit a  trace  of  albumen. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Clara  Glover, 
aged  five  years  and  a  half,  who  was  a4- 
mitted  into  Adelaide  ward  on  the  21st  of 
October.    She  resided  in  a  house  in  Lower 
Gardiner  street,  which    was   reported  to 
have    been    examined    and    pronounced 
healthy  a  few  days  before  by  the  Sanitair 
Commission.    Her  parents  nad  seven  chil- 
dren; two  of  them  were  lying  dead  at  home 
when  she  was  brought  in,  and  the  other 
four  were   sickening,  in   all   probability 
with  the  same  disease  under  which  she  was 
herself  laboring.     She  looked  to  be  a  strong 
child,  and  was  said  to  have  been  very  well 
until  the  day  before,  when  she  began  to  be 
very  feverish.     On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t 
a  scarlet  eruption  appeared  all  over   hei 
body;  her  throat  was  very  sore,  skin  hot, 
pulse  quick,  respiration  natural. and  tongue 
very  red,  but  she  had  no  alarming  or  un- 
usual symptom.   One  grain  of  tartar  emetic 
was  directed  to  he  given  immediately,  and 
afterwards  the  chlorine  mixture,  with  a 
gentle    aperient;  rennet-whey   and  broth 
were  her  drink  and  diet.    Under  this  treat- 
ment she  went  on  very  well  until  the  23d, 
when  she  appeared  languid,  her  pulse  feeble, 
her  eyes  sunken,  and  her  color  of  somewhat 
leaden  hue,  and  the  eruption  naler  than  it 
had  been;  but  she  had  no  cougn,  movement 
of  the  alae  nasi,  difficulty  of  breathing,  nor 
other  symptoms  to  show  that  the  lungs  were 
becoming  diseased.    Under  the  imp.ession 
that  she  was  sinking,  and  wanted  8Up)>ort, 
wine  was  given  her  with  arrow  root,  and 
her  throat  was  sponged  internally  with  a 
stimulating  gargle.     On  the  next  (Sunday) 
she  was  still  more  depressed  when  I  visited 
her.    I  gave  her  immediately  some  warm 
wine;  but  after   swallowing  a  few   tea- 
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spoonfuls,  appareutlj  with  pleasure,  she 
turned  her  eyes  up  as  if  going  to  have  a  fit, 
and  expired.  That  was  the  fourth  day  af- 
ter the  eruption  had  appeared.  Many  of 
the  gentlemen  now  present  saw  the  post- 
mortem examination.  No  douht  you  no- 
ticed that  the  artyenoid  cartilages  were  in 
such  close  opposition  that  air  could  not 
pass  hetween  them,  and,  therefore,  you 
must  feel  convinced  that  this  child  died 
from  suffocation;  the  trachi  and  bronchi 
were  heiilthy,  but  here  and  there  through- 
out the  lungs  were  portions  congested  with 
blood;  the  head  was  not  examined;  the 
heart  and  kidneys  were  natural. 

The  important  questions  in  reference  to 
other  cases  in  which  similar  symptoms  may 
hereafter  be  observed  is,— Had  the  state  of 
the  lungs  been  superinduced  by  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  operation  into  the  trachea,  or 
had  that  been  caused  by  the  congestion  of 
the  lungs?  On  the  former  supposition, 
tracheotomy  might  have  saved  this  child's 
life;  on  the  latter,  that  0(ieration  would 
have  been  useless,  and  active  measures 
to  relieve  the  lungs  might  have  been 
attended  with  a  similar  result.  The 
progress  and  termination  of  the  next  case 
show  which  of  the  diseased  states  was 
probably  the  antecedent  one,  and  also  what 
mode  of  treatment  was  most  likely  to  be 
successful. 

Henry  Walsh,  aged  eleven  years,  was  ad- 
mitted into  King  William  ward;  from 
Yaldinjr,  early  in  September,  suffering  from 
great  difficulty  in  breathinai.  His  counte- 
nance was  blue;  his  respiration  loud  and 
wheezing;  his  chest  moved  very  little  dur- 
ing an  inspiration,  and  sounded  tympanitic 
generally,  but  in  some  parts  a  degree  of 
ullness  was  perceived;  loud  rales  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  heard  over  the  chest;  his 
heart  acted  feebly,  but  its  sounds  were  not 
nnnatural.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  the 
affection  of  his  breathing  from  childhood; 
nauseating  medicines  were  given  him,  with 
some  relief,  and  he  went  on  tolerably  well 
until  the  20th  of  October,  when  he  became 
feverish,  skin  hot.  throat  very  sore,  pulse 
much  accelerated,  but  his  respiration  was 
less  difficult  than  usual.  It  was  then  ob- 
served that  he  was  covered  with  a  scarlet 
eruption,  and  that  his  tongue  was  very 
red;  and  as  a  boy  in  the  same  ward  had  just 
had  scarlet  fever,  it  was  probable  that  he 
had  taken  that  disease  from  him.  An 
emetic  was  given  him  immediately:  this 
was  followed  by  the  chlorine  mixture;  warm 
whey  was  his  drink,  and  his  diet  was  beef- 
tea.  He  went  on  favorably  until  the  25th, 
when  he  was  observed  to  have  the  peculiar 
look  which  Clara  Glover  had  when  she 
changed  for  the  worse, — a  faint  expression, 


suken  eye,  and  similar  color  of  his  skin; 
his  pulse  was  very  feeble,  like  hers,  and  his 
skin  was  cool,  but  there  was  no  indication 
of  any  increased  difficulty  of  breathing,  nor 
any  material  or  marked  physical  symptom 
to  show  that  the  state  of  the  lungs  was 
worse  than  it  had  previously  been;  but  the 
similarity  of  his  appearance  to  that  of  the 
child  in  whom  the  lungs  had  been  conges- 
ted, ioduced  me  to  believe  that  he  was  la- 
boring under  a  similar  affection.    Under 
this  persuasion,  I  gave  him  one  grain  of 
tartar  emetic  every  four  hours,  and  directed 
that  wine  or  brandy  should  be  administered, 
lest  that  medicine  should  lower  him  too 
much.     Next  day  (Oct.  26)  he  was  visibly 
better;  the  sunken  eye  and  depressed  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  had  disappear- 
ed; his  nervous  energy  was  increasra;  his 
pulse  was  stronger  and  skin  warmer;  his 
color  was  bluish.     I  then  directed  the  tar- 
tar emetic  to  begiven  only  when  his  breath- 
ing became  difficult;  he  took  it  twice  in 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.     This  plan  of 
treatment  was  continued  for  a  few  days. — 
On  the  1st  of  November  he  appeared  to  be 
suffering  less,  and  in  every  vray  better  than 
he  had  been  on  bis  admission;  the  wheeling 
not  so  loud,  and  the  rales  fainter;  and  he  is 
now  as  well  as  usual.     His  urine  had  not 
exhibited  any  traces  of  albumen  through- 
out the  course  of  his  disease. 

The  similarity  of  this  boy*s  general  ap- 
pearance and  symptoms,  on  the  25th  to  Clara 
Glover*s  on  the  23d — the  days  on  which 
they  respectively  became  worse — made  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  same  cause 
had  produced  them.  That  this  cause  was 
congestion  of  the  lungs  was  made  all  but 
certain  by  the  detection  of  that  morbid 
condition  at  the  post  mortem  examination 
of  the  girl;  by  the  beneficial  action  on  the 
boy  of  medicine  known  to  be  specially  use- 
ful in  such  cases;  by  the  absence,  in  both 
cases,  of  stridulous  breathing,  and  the  oth- 
er characteristic  si^ns  which  invariably  ac- 
company contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the 
trachea;  and,  in  the  girl's  case,  of  any  long 
standing  alteration  of  structure  which  ix)ula 
have  caused  sudden  death .  The  state  of  the 
lungs,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  in- 
duced, in  either  case,  by  the  approximation 
of  the  artynoid  cartilages,  or  any  con- 
traction of  the  opening  into  the  air  pas- 
sages, for  no  symptom  of  either  was  ever 
observed  in  the  boy,  nor,  indeed,  in  the 
girl;  it  must  therefore  have  been  the  ante- 
cedent affection. 

In  case  such  as  these  tracheotomy  could 
not  have  been  useful,  and  the  only  meas- 
ures likely  to  prove  so  'must  be  such  as 
would  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  conges- 
tion.    But  you  will  naturally  enquire  why 
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the  diseased  condition  of  the  lungs  was 
not  detected  at  its   commencemeni?    The 
answer  is,  that  thexe  was  no  visible  dis- 
turbance of  the  respiratory  functions  to 
attract  our  attention.     Organic  a  flections 
of  the  lungs  are  known  to  be  amongst  the 
sequelcB  of  scarlet  fever,  but  are  not  expect- 
ed to  occur  at  the  earlj  stage  of  it;  we 
were  not  therefore,  on  the  watch  for  them; 
for  these  reasons,  we  did  not  make,  in  the 
girl's  case,  that  minute  examination  of  her 
chest  which  would  have  been  necessary  to 
detect  the  slight  degree  of  congestion  which 
existed  in  her  lungs,  and  which  could  not 
have  caused  death  had  there  been  no  ac- 
companying fever,  and  it  was  overlooked. 
In  the  boy's  case,  we  were  put  on  our  guard 
Vy  what  we  had  detected  in  the  girl,  and 
consequently  made  a  proper  examination  of 
lis  chest,  discovered  the  state,  and  admin- 
Btered  remedies,  which,  as  vou  saw,  re- 
AonA  him  from  an  apparently  dying  con- 
dtion.     In  typhus  fever,  of  a  certain  type, 
tlis   form  of  congestion,  unaccompanied 
hi  any  difficulty  of  breathing  comphtined 
of  by  the  patient,  or  visible  to  the  eye,  is 
kiDwn  to  be  a  common  occurrence;  we  are 
thtefore  always  on  the  watch  for  the  very 
fii&  symptom  of  it.    But  not  so  in  scarlet 
fevr,  for  death  in  the  early  stage  of  it, — 
tha  is,  soon  alter  the  appearance  of  the 
erajtion,— is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
shok  given  to  tue  system  by  a  poison;  if 
it  ocur  at  a  later  period  of  the  same  stage, 
but  lefore  the  eruption  has  disappeared,  it 
is  uually  attributed  to  the  state  of  the 
throa   and    the   depression  of  the   vital 
powes,  which  are  8up|H)6ed  to  be  the  later 
efifect  of  the  same  cause;  and  it  is  only  af- 
ter th  complaint  is  over  that  organic  dis- 
ease (  the  kidneys,  lungs,  and  bronchi, 
are  be'eved  to  occur. 

Kov^  the  occurrence  of  these  two  cases 
has  lee  me  to  suspect  that  many  of  those 
instanes  in  which  the  state  of  the  throat 
and  deility  are  supposed  to  be  causing 
death,  '.  is  congestion  of  the  lungs  that  in 
leality  $  doing  so,  and  they  are  merely  its 
effects  c  consequences.  To  confirm  or  re- 
move Xls  suspicion  I  shall  request  all  my 
medicarrienas  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  much  scarlet  fever  amongst  the 
poor,  toexamine  the  body  of  those  who 
die  of  tht  disease — to  note  the  alterations 
of  structie  they  observe,  and  the  stage  at 
which  thisigns  of  their  presence  were  first 

Krceived  and  until  statistical  inquiries 
ve  remred  all  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  pecullr  symptoms  observed  in  the  last 
two  cafes  to  try  tartar  emetic  whenever 
they  presat  themselves.  Meanwhile  the 
lessons  w<have  to  learn  are,  that  in  early 
BiAgfis  of  (her  fevers  besides  typhus,  con- 


gestion of  the  lungs  may  take  place,  and 
that,  owing  to  that  diminished  sensitive- 
ness to  the  want  of  air  which  piobably  all 
fevers  produce,  such  a  condition  may  be 
unaccompanied  by  any  consciousness  of  its 
existence  on  th6  part  of  the  patient,  or  the 
characteristic  rational  signs  which  are  al- 
ways observed  when  there  is  no  specific 
fever  to  mask  them;  and  therefore  that  in 
all  fevers  we  should  examine  the  lungs 
dhilj.^The  Lancet,  March  26tA,  1853. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  REVACCINATION 
AS  OBSERVED  IlN  2y7  CASES. 

BT  W.  B.  H£RAPATH,  M.D., 
BnrgMB  to  81.  Potor't  HoiplUl,  Bristol. 

Dr.  Herapath  arrived  at  the  following  re- 
sults upon  the  occasion  of  an  extensive  re^ 
vaccination  amongst  the  children  of  two 
larse  public  schools  in  Bristol — the  Red 
Maid's  school  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital. All  the  children  had  had  small -pox 
or  cow-pox  before  admission. 

1.  That  three  cases  revaccinated  within 
seven  years  were  not  again  susceptible  to 
vaccine. 

2.  That  vaccine,  after  the  interval  of 
from  eight  to  seventeen  years,  does  not 
prevent  the  reception  of  vaccine  again,  ex- 
cept in  22-174  per  cent. 

3.  That  the  aistinctness  or  imperfection 
of  the  vaccine  cicatrix  does  not  materially 
alter  these  results. 

4.  That  variola  does  not  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  the  vaccine  vessicle,  except  in 
about  23-53  per  cent. 

5.  That  the  occurrence  of  small  pox  sub- 
sequently to  vaccination  does  not  destroy 
the  susceptility  of  the  human  system  to 
again  receive  the  vaccine  poison  except  in 
about  10  per  cent. 

6.  That  in  all  the  previous  cases,  when- 
ever the  secondary  vaccine  vesicle  assumed 
its  perfect  form,  its  subsenuent  history  was 
the  same  as  if  the  system  had  not  previous- 
ly labored  under  vaccine  variola  or  vario- 
loid. 

7.  It  is  probable  that  the  protective  in- 
fluence of  vaccination  has  diminished  in 
consequence  of  repeated  transmission  of 
the  vaccine  matter  through  the  human 
body. 

8  It  is  desirable  that  re -vaccination 
should  be  extensively  followed,  as  one 
means  of  giving  additional  protection  to 
the  masses. 

9.  That  when  possible,  the  stock  of 
vaccine  should  be  renewed  by  going  back 
to  the  original  source. — Asaoeiation  Med, 
Joumalf  April  15,  1853. 
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FACTS  RELATING  TO  SCARLET  FE- 
VER. 

BT  B.   W.  BICHAR080N,  EfSQ. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ftidson's  paper: — ^The  author  commenced  by 
stating,  that  be  should  confine  himself  to 
ihe  consideration  of  matters  of  fact  in 
relation  to  scarlet  fever.  The  types  of 
9earht  fever  had  a  brief  notice.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  showed 
a  variety  of  types  in  individual  cases;  but 
in  great  numbers  of  cases  such  types  be- 
came indistinct;  and  it  would  be  much  to 
the  interest  of  science  if  medical  men 
would  cease  to  call  the  disease  by  different 
names,  and  would  employ  one  term,  '<scar- 
let  fever,*'  to  express  every  form  or  shade 
of  disease.  The  occurrence  of  scarlet  fe- 
per  at  different  periods  of  life  came  next 
under  notice.  A  law  might  be  laid  down 
on  this  matter,  viz.,  that  up  to  the  age 
of  ten  years,  the  liability  to  scarlet  fe- 
ver is  very  great;  but  that  after  ten,  the 
liability  rapidly  decreases.  A  lecoid  of 
402  cases  from  the  report- books  of  the  au- 
thor and  of  three  other  gentlemen  showed, 
that  210  of  these  cases  occurred  in  children 
under  ten  years,  and  only  92  in  the  after- 
periods  of  life.  The  same  law  might  als6 
ne  shown  by  the  Register-General's  returns; 
and  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  then 
directed  to  a  table  derived  from  these  re- 
turns, in  which  it  was  illustrated,  that  out 
of  31,744  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  21, 
469,  or  more  than  two-thirds  occurred,  in 
patients  under  five  years  of  age;  7756  at 
five  years  and  under  ten;  1755  at  ten  and 
under  twenty  years;  552  at  twenty  and  un- 
der forty  years;  and  only  212  in  the  after 
periods  of  life.  A  percentage  table  on  the 
same  subject  was  also  exhibited.  In  read- 
ing over  the  various  works  on  scarlet  fever, 
the  author  had  found  more  than  one  emi- 
nent writer  (among  others  Whithering) 
stating,  that  children  under  two  years,  and 
babes  at  the  breast,  were  not  subject  to  at- 
tacks from  scarlet  fever.  This  statement 
of  time  would  describe  a  remarkable  fact. 
It  was  not  true,  however,  for  in  212  cases 
of  which  he  (Mr.  Richardson)  had  notes, 
no  less  than  14  occurred  in  infants  under 
two  years  of  age.    The  returns  of  the  Re- 

Sister-General  indicated  that  out  of  12,902 
eaths  from  scarlet  fever  in  patients  under 
five  years  of  age,  upwards  of  7000  took 
place  before  the  expiration  of  the  second 
^r.  The  same  returns  also  showed,  that 
m  3796  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  410  were 
in  the  first  year  of  life;  and  1588  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  year.  These  results  were 
illustrated  by  tables.  The  greater  preva- 
*^noe  of  the  disease  in  early  life  does  not 


arise  i^om  any  physiological  peculiarity, 
but  from  the  facts,  that  recurrence  of  the 
disease  in  the  same  person  is  contrary  to 
the  general  rule,  that  most  persons  are  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  tne  disease,  and 
that  that  influence  is  constantly  present  in 
greater  or  less  degree.     The  occurrence  of 
scarlet  fever  in  the  two  sex(»  was  also  dis* 
cussed  by  the  author.    Up  to  the  present 
time,  every  writer  on  the  subject  bad  as* 
serted,  that  the  disease  was  more  prevalent 
amoilg  females  than  males.     The  report  of 
the  Register-GJeneml  overturned  this  opin- 
ion, and  showed  that  scarlet  fever  made  no 
selection  in  the  sexes,  but  attacked  moie 
males  or  females  according  to  the  relative 
number  of  males  or  females  susce])tible  to 
its  influence  in  any  district  where  it  midit 
be  epidemical.      Three   extensive   taDte$ 
were  employed  by  the  author  for  elucidt- 
ting  this  point.    The  manner  in  which  tie 
seasons  influence  scarlet  fever  was  referred 
to  at  considerable  length;  and  it  was  shown, 
by  reference  to  the  general  observations  of 
numerous  authors,  and  by  extensive  sta:i8;;- 
tical  data,  that  the  disease  was  most  pev- 
alent  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  ysar; 
next  so,  in  the  mouths  of  July,  Aunist, 
and  September;  next  so,  in  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March;  and  least  so,  in  May,  ipxil 
and  June.     Mr.  Richardson  here  tool  oc- 
casion to  observe  on  the  false  statenents 
which  are  apt  to  occur  from  making  ffeatia- 
tical  tables  out  of  small  numbers  of  :»8e8. 

The  Recurrence  of  Scarlet  Fcrcr.— That 
scarlet  fever  might  occur  twice  in  th«  same 
person  there  could  be  no  doubt;  and  n  ad- 
dition to  the  written  evidence  brou^t  for- 
ward in  support  of  this  fact,  the  author 
gave  instances  in  which  he  had  sen  the 
disease  recur,  and  stated,  that  he  aimself 
had  suffered  from  it  twice  severely  and  a 
third  time  mildly.  He  believed,  bwever, 
that  recurrences  was  rare,  and  thatthe  dis- 
ease never  proved  fatal  in  secondattacln. 

The  mortality  of  Scarlet  Fevt, — Hiifi 
question,  as  far  as  it  related  to  ige,  sex, 
and  season,  has  lieen  discussed  alsady,  in- 
cidentally; but  there  yet  remained  o  be  con- 
sidered the  mortality  to  other  epidemic 
diseases.  As  regarded  locality,  tc  author 
was  only  able  he  said,  to  speak  c  the  dis- 
ease as  it  occurred  in  this  countir;  and  he 
then  went  on  to  show,  by  tabula- reference, 
that  nearly  twice  as  many  death  occur  in 
towns  as  in  rural  districts;  an«  also  that 
the  disease  did  not  fall  on  the  wiole  coun- 
try at  once  with  an  equal  degte  of  sever- 
ity, but  wa.«?  at  similar  periods  ibsent^  to  a 
great  degree  in  one  locality  andaxtensiTely 
present  in  another.  The  subjec  of  relative 
mortality  of  scarlet  fever  posseed  much  in- 
terest; and  the  avthor  had  taker  great  pains 
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to  illttstrafe  it  copiously  by  tables,  derived 
from  the  Register-Qenerars  Reports.  In 
one  of  these  tables,  the  calculations  lyere  i 
based  on  not  less  than  463,227  cases  ofj 
death  from  seven  epidemical  diseases;  and 
^  lesults  in  all  showed  that  scarlet  fever 
was  second  only  in  its  rate  of  mortality  to 
typhus  fever,  as  an  ordinary  epidemical  dis- 
order. After  observations  on  the  mortality 
of  scarlet  fever,  Mr.  Richardson  briefly  | 
summed  up  the  various  conclusions  to  which 
he  had  been  led  by  his  investigations,  and 
finished  by  remarking,  that  if  those  conclu- 
sions exhibited  differences  from  the  usual 
opinions  held  on  the  subject,  such  differ- 1 
enoes  arose  solely  out  of  the  mode  of  in- 
quiry that  had  been  pursued;  while  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  should  be  thought  that  some 
matters  well  known  already  were  restated, 
these  restatements  had  been  based  on  partic- 
ular evidence  instead  of  general  observa- 
tion, and  that — 

**Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough, 
llioagh  doobtt  did  ever  sleep."  i 

Aaaoeiation  Med,  Journal. 


—  ^•^  » 


OK   THE    ARREST  OF   CONTINUED 
FEVER  BY  CINCHONISM. 

By  (1)  J.  Ogden  Fletcher,  M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Manchester  Fever  Wards;  and  (2)  R. 
Gee,  M.D.,  and  £  W  Eddows,  Esq..  Resident 
Medical  Officers  of  the  Liverpool  Fever  Hos- 
pital. 

ri)  Bf«dical  Timei  Md  Ossstts,  April,  S,  IHI;  sad  CU 
Tm  Lsac«t,  Jaly  2, 1868 

In  an  ar  icte  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Fletch- 
er thus  writes: 

1  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  great 
good  produced  by  the  administration  of 
quinia  in  the  early  stages  of  uncomplicated 
typhus  fever.  In  the  Manchester  epidemic 
of  1847-48,  its  effects  were  highly  benefi- 
cial; and  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
m  all  cases  of  fever  where  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  bowel  complication  (a  very  gen- 
eial  one  in  this  district,)  the  early  admin- 
istration of  quinia  would  certainly  check, 
if  not  cut  short,  the  disease. 

Since  I  became  aware  of  the  views  of 
Dr.  Dunda?,  I  have  followed  them  out  in 
•U  uncomplicated  cases  of  typhus  fever; 
and  the  result  of  my  exnerienoe  in  eighty 
cases  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Union 
Fever  Wards  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

Ist.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  cinchonism 
established  a  permanent  convalesence  with- 
in forty -eight  hours^ 

8dly.  In  the  cases  where  the  typhoid 
character  was  established  prior  to  the  use 
of  the  remedy,  five  sixths  were  convales- 
csent  within  fourteen  days. 

Sdly.  In  children  and  patients  under  pn- 


bertry,  sufiering  from  uncomplicated  ty- 
phus, nine-tenths  were  discmirged  cnied 
within  fourteen  days. 

4thly.  In  cases  complicated  with  pneu- 
monia, and  attended  with  rose-colored 
spots,  the  latter  disappeared  under  cinchon- 
ism; but  a  more  active  fo^m  of  fever  often 
supervened,  which  require  depletion  and 
other  active  remedies. 

&thly.  In  all  cases  where  the  complies* 
tion  was  well  established — whether  pneu- 
monia, ulceration  of  the  bowels,  or  cere- 
bral congestion — cinchonism  produced  very 
little  good. 

Dr.  Gee  and  Mr.  Eddows  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  results  of  their  experi" 
enoe. 

Of  61  uncomplicated  casas,  11  were  un- 
der treatment  during  the  first  seven  days; 
of  these,  2  were  free  from  fever  on  the  se- 
cond day  after  treatment;  1  on  the  third 
day;  2  on  the  fourth  day;  3  on  the  fifth 
day;  1  on  the  sixth  day;  1  on  the  se- 
venth day;  1  on  the  eleventh  dav.  In  24, 
the  treatment  was  commenced  during  the 
second  week:  of  these,  I  was  free  from  fe- 
ver on  the  second  day  after  treatment;  2  on 
the  third  day;  &  on  the  fourth;  7  on  the 
fifth;  5  on  the  sixth  day;  2  on  the  seventh 
day;  1  on  the  eighth  day;  2  on  the  ninth 
day;  1  on  the  twelfth  day.  In  26,  the 
length  of  time  that  the  fever  had  previously 
exiited  was  not  ascertained:  of  these,  5 
were  free  from  fever  on  the  second  day  af- 
ter treatment;  6  on  the  third  dar;  3  on  the 
fourth  day;  4  on  the  fifth  day;  3  on  the  se- 
venth d'ly;  1  on  the  eighth  day;  3  on  the 
ninth  day;  1  on  the  twelfth  dajr. 

The  quinia  was  also  ^iven  in  27  compli- 
cated cases,  the  chest  being  involved  in  22, 
the  abdomen  in  2,  and  in  3  both  the  abdo- 
men and  chest  were  effected.  Of  the  29 
cases  where  the  chest  was  involved  (the  af- 
fection being,  as  hefore  remarked,  generally 
sub-acute  bronchitis,)  15  were  treated  dur- 
ing the  first  week:  of  these,  1  was  free 
from  fever  on  the  third  day  after  tieat- 
ment;  1  on  the  fourth  day;  2  on  the  fifth 
day;  4  on  the  sixth  day;  2  on  the  eigth  day; 
1  on  the  ninth  day;  2  on  the  tenth  day; 

1  on  tlM  eleventh  day;  and  1  on  the  twelfth 
day.  In  the  7  the  treatment  was  com- 
menced during  the  second  week;  of  these; 

2  were  free  from  fever  on  the  third  day; 
2  on  the  fourth  day;  I  on  the  sixth  day;  1 
on  the  seventh  day;  1  on  the  tenth  day. 

The  rem^y  employed  in  the  abo'^-e  com- 
plication, in  conjunction  with  the  quints, 
was  a  large  mustard  jacket  placed  round 
the  whole  of  the  chest  both  back  and 
front,  applied  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and 
left  on  as  long  as  the  patient  could 
boBir  it. 
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Two  cases  occuried  with  abdominal  com- 
plication :  of  these,  one  was  admitted  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  fever,  and  recovered 
on  the  sixth  of  treatment;  the  other  was 
admitted  on  the  fifth  day  of  fever,  and  re- 
covered on  the  seventh  day  of  treatment. 

Three  cases  occured  with  abdominal  and 
chest  affections :  of  these,  2  were  admitted 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  and  were 
free  from  fever  on  the  fifth  day  of  treat- 
ment; 1  admitted  on  the  eighth  day  of  fe- 
ver was  free  from  it  on  the  tenth. 

Thirteen  cases  in  which  the  quinia  was 
given  proved  fatal :  of  these,  5  died  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  admission.  Of  the 
remaining  eight,  one  was  admitted  on 
the  eighth  day  of  fever,  and  died  on  the 
®*^u  Zi  .treatment.  One  was  admitted 
on  the  fifth  day  of  fever,  and  died  en  the 
sixth  of  treatment:  this  man  had  persist- 
ent hiccough,  congestion  of  lungs,  and  had 
tod  a  severe  attack  of  fever  seven  months 
before.  One  was  admitted  on  the  seventh 
day  of  fever,  and  died  on  the  tenth  of 
treatment :  this  patient  was  allowed  noth- 
infi  but  barely- water  previous  to  admission; 
tubercles  m  the  right  lung.  One  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  fourteenth  day  of  fever,  and 
died  on  the  fitth  of  treatment :  the  quinia 
seemed  to  produce  no  effects.  One  was 
admitted  on  the  ninth  day  of  fever,  and 
died  on  the  sixth  of  treatment :  this  patient 
had  two  kinds  of  spots,  the  one  disappear- 
ing, the  other  unaffected,  by  pressur^/had 
!r"^%f?'^  ^"''^^'-     ^»«  ^M  admitted  on 

^y.l\  ^""^^  ""^  ^^^^^^  ^°d  died  on  thi* 
eignth  of  treatment :  a  woman  act.  76;  this 
was  the  only  fatal  case  where  the  pulse 
TOs  reduced  below  100.  One  was  admit- 
ted on  the  fourteenth  day  of  fever,  and  died 
on  the  fourth  of  treatment:  the  quinia  did 
no  good  One  was  admitted  on  the  eighth 
day  of  fever,  and  died  on  the  third  of  treat- 
ment :  had  mvolunUry  emotions  when  ad- 
mitted. 

^  The  effect  of  the  quinia  on  the  pulse  is, 
m  lavorable  cases,  sometimes  very  remark- 
able:  in  one  case  it  fell  from  104  to  72  in 

th/'ilr^"'  ^''."'^'  ^"*  generally  speaking 
^  reduction  IS  graduaf  and  steadV.  In 
cases  which  terminated  fatally,  the  quinia, 
with  one  exception  never  reduced  the  pulse 
*elow  one  hundred;  it  sometimes  fell  from 
one  hundred  and  forty-cight  to  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-four,  from  one  hundred 
and  twelve  to  one  hundred  and  eight,  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
lourteen,  but  not  below  one  hundred.  None 
?L  fu^l  ?^  ^^^  ^^^^^  treatment  be- 
:Sf  2?  ^^^^  ***y-  ^"  complicated  cases 
tne  effect  on  the  pulse  is  less  marked 
inan  in  those  which  are  freee  from  com- 
plication. 


IODIDE  OF  POT  ASS  A  IN  SOME  FORMS 
OF  CHRONIC  PERIOSTEAL  RHEU- 
MATISM 

Dr.  W.  R.  Basham  states  that  there  are 
some  cases  of  periosteal  rheumatism  in 
which  the  curative  agency  of  the  iodide  of 
potassa  is  very  conspicuous,  while  in  oth- 
ers, having  many  symptoms  in  common 
with  them,  its  effects  have  been  doubtful 
or  nugatory. 

"From  time  to  time  he  says,*'  cases 
have  come  under  observation,  presenting 
the  usual  symptoms  of  chronic  rheumatic 
pains,  gnawing  and  erratic,  with  parox- 
ysms aggravated  by  atmospheric  cbanees; 
and  tliere  has  been  diffuse  tenderness  of  the 
periosteal  surfaces  nearest  in  contiguity  to 
the  skin,  as  the  scaljj,  clavicles,  ulna,  tibia, 
&c.;  sometimes  distinct  tumefaction  with 
exquisite  tenderness;  and  these  nodal  ele- 
vations in  some  have  been  evanescent,  in 
others  persistent  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  malady.  It  has  been  frequently  no- 
ticed, and  practitioners  of  experience  can- 
not have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  some  of 
these  cases  materially  and  rapidly  improve 
under  the  administration  of  the  iodide  of 
potassa,  while  in  others,  with  symptoms  in 
all  resoects  identical,  no  benefit  has  been 
derived  or  improvement  become  apparent 
till  the  patient  has  been  put  through  a 
course  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  and  sarsa- 
par  ilia. 

"  I  was  once  inclined  to  think  that  these 
varying  results  depended  on  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  and  that  the  treatment  of  such 
cases  by  one  or  other  of  these  remedies 
must  remain,  to  a  certain  extent,  empirical, 
and  destitute  of  any  settled  principle.  But 
a  careful  examination  of  all  the  precedent 
conditions  in  the  histories  of  such  cases  ex- 
hibited the  following  facts:  That  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  iodide  had  been  produc- 
tive of  benefit,  the  patient  at  some  antece- 
dent period  had  been  salivated,  in  S4ime  for 
syphilis,  in  others  for  an  inflammatory  or 
other  disease ;  while  in  those  cases  in  which 
no  benefit  was  obtained  by  the  iodide,  the 
patient  had  either  never  taken  mercury  to 
salivation,  or  had  suffered  from  syphiliiB  or 
gonorrhea,  which  had  either  been  neglect- 
ed or  teated  only  locally.  It  appeared, 
then,  that  there  were  two  predisposing 
causes  to  the  same  form  of  chronic  perios- 
teal rheumatism,  the  impregnation  of  the 
system  by  mercury,  and  the  lurking  and 
subtile  influence  of  the  syphilitic  virus. 

"  In  my  clinical  lectures  for  some  yeais 
past,  I  have  directed  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents to  these  facts,  and  impressed  on  them 
that  the  treatment  of  these  cases  of  chronic 
periosteal  rhimmatism  should  be  based  on 
these  principles;  the  first  form  of  the  dis- 
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cond  from  the  agency  of  alterative  doses  of 
some  mild  preparation  of  mercury. — Lan- 
cet, 1853. 


<      •! 


ease  requiring  the  iodide  of  potassa,  the  se- 1  NICOTIN  INJECTIONS  IN  PARALYSIS 
■  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

BT  ANTONIO  PAVES8I. 

L.  R.,  between  60  and  70  years  of  age,  of 
athletic  build,  but  subject  to  attacks  of  gout, 
became  affected,  after  nocturnal  exposure  to 
cold,  wiUi  severe  pains  in  the  loins  and  the 
extremity  of  the  spinal  cord,  attended  with 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  and  stran- 
gury.   After  the    employment   of  proper 
remedies,  ibeae  general   symptoms  disap- 
Iteared,  but  paralysis  of  the  bladder  remain- 
ed, inasmuch  as  sixty  hours  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  after  the  first  occurence  of  the  stran- 
gury, before  the  introduction  of  the  catheter; 
froj^  fo.ar,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  exciting 
inflammation.  Many  remedies  proved  of  no 
avail,  and  the  patient  was  obliged  to  seek 
surgical  aid  twice  or  thiice  a  day,  or  to 
wear  the  elastic  catheter.     On  August  the 
2,  he  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Pavessi, 
who    tried    the   effect    of  electricity   by 
Daniell's  battery,  applied  to  the  lumbar 
region,  but  without  permanent  good  efifect« 
Then  nicotin  was  employed  in  the  follow- 
ing way:    Every  morning  a  silver  tube 
was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  after  its 
evacuation,  four  or  five  ounces  of  a  decoc- 
tion of  mallows  was  injected  to  clatr  the 
organ.     After  a  few  moments  the  fluid  was 
allowed  to  flow  out,  when  half  an  ounce 
of  a  solution  of  nicotin  (twelve  grains  in 
twelve  ounces  of  water,)  with  one  ounoe 
of  thin  gum  water,  was  injected.     In  the 
afternoon  the  injection  was  repeated,  and 
in  three  days  the  quantity  was  increased  to 
one  ounce.'    While  this 'was  going  on,  the 
bladder  ao^uired  a  daily  increased  power 
of  contraction,  so  that  at  the  end  of  fif- 
teen days  the  catheter  was  laid  aside.    The 
patient  did  not  experience  any  effects  upon 
the  brain.     On  Sentember  22,  he  voided 
the  urine  in  a  full  stream,  and  without 
straining. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct. 
8, 1853,  from  Gas.  Lamb. 


STATISTICS  OF  DEATHS  AMONG  THE 

ASSURED. 

BT  E«B.  CHRISTI80N,M.0.,andj.  BEGBIE,  M.D. 

Drs.  Christison  and  Begbie  have  recently 
presented  reports  on  this  subject  to  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 
The  reports  are  published  at  length  in  the 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  for  August. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Christison  is  chiefly 
to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  death 
as  bearing  on  the  business  of  life  assurance; 
that  of  Dr.  Begbie,  while  embracing  this 
riew  of  the  subject,  enters  more  into  strict- 
ly medical  detail,  for  which  the  large  ex- 
perience of  the  Scottish  Widows'    Fund 
r embracing  considerable  more  than   1000 
aeaths)  afforded  a  sufficient  basis.     Both 
reports  were  full  of  matter  interesting  to 
every  medical  practitioner.     A  large  pro- 
portion of  deatns  in  both  offices  had  been 
caused  by  epidemic  fever;* and  both  reports 
testify  to  the  fact,  that  the  typhus  ol  this 
country    is  not    only    frequent  cause  of 
death,  but  that  it  appeurs  to  select  its  vic- 
tims very  frec^uentlv  from  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable lives  of  the  community,  and  to 
terminate  these  abruptly  at  the  period  of 
greatest  activity.     The  same  may  be  said 
of  cholera,  which,  during  the  last  epidemic 
visitation,   eeems  to  have  fallen  neavily 
upon  the  assured  in  middle  life.     Next  to 
fever,  as  a  source  of  loss  to  the  community, 
stands    phthisis   and    tubercular    disease, 
which  likewise  flnds  victims  to  a  great 
extent  before  the  middle  period  of  life.    It 
is    remarked    that,  in    tne  report  of   the 
Scottish  Widows'    Fund,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  phthisis  after  the  age  of  40 
appeared  larger  than  is  usually  observed  in 
mortality  lists,  or  in  the  general  experience 
of  medica!  men.     In  apoplexy  and  palsy, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  returns  at  the  aiffer- 
ent  ages  correspond  closely  with  the  table 
given  by  Rochoux.     An  accurate  analysis 
of  the  deiths  from  these  causes  shows  tnat, 
^^hereas  in  phthisis  most  of  the  lives  had, 
at  the  period  of  acceptance  presented  some 
character  which  might  have  led  to  their 
being  considered  doubtful;  this  was  not 
the  ca?e  in  apoplexy.     The  investigation, 
therefore,  of  the  piemonitory  signs  of  the 
apoplectic  tendency  was  pointed  out  as  a 
desideratum  by  the  authors  of  the  papers. 
Edinbwr^h  Monthly  Journal. 


•  *»»  • 


BusNiNo  Fluids. — A  bill  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  is 
under  consideration,  for  prohibiting  the 
use  of  camphene,  spirit  gas,  and  all  prepar- 
ations of  alcohol  or  spirits  of  turpentine, 
for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  in  stage 
coaches,  omnibuses,  railroad  cars  and 
steamboats,  under  severe  penalties.  It 
certainly  is  a  humane  act,  and  ought  to 
pass;  but  how  far  it  will  influence  those 
who  risk  their  lives  bjr  the  use  of  these 
dangetous  articles  in  private  dwellings,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  is  a  question  we  are 
unable  to  answer. — Boston  Med.  and  Sur, 
Jour. 
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MAL£-SUIKI>D-F££N  AS  A  REMEDY 
FOR  TAPEWORM. 

Dr.  Robert  Chris tis6n  extols  the  oleo- re- 
sinous extract  obtained  by  ether  from  the 
root  of  the  male-shield-fern,  as  a  more  effi- 
cacious and  less  disagreeable  anthelmintic 
for  the  expulsion  of  t«Qia,  than  either  the 
kousso,  the  pomegranate,  or  the  turpentine. 
Upwards  ol  twenty  cases,  he  says,  have 
been  communicated  to  him  in  which  that 
remedy  had  been  used,  and  "  in  every  case 
without  exception  the  worm  was  discharg- 
ed after  a  single  dose,  and  usually  in  one 
mass.  In  some  it  was  brought  away  with- 
out any  laxative,  and  occasionally  in  that 
ease  with  very  little  feculent  discharge  ac- 
companying it.  For  the  most  p^rt  there 
was  no  pain  or  other  uneasiness,  either 
before  or  during  its  action.  This  was 
the  case  even  in  an  -  instance  in  which 
the  tendency  to  the  disease  had  existed 
for  no  less  than  seventeen  years,  and  in 
which  the  worm  evacuated  was  the  larg> 
est  and  strongest  I  have  ^ver  seen.  Sever- 
al patients,  who  had  often  previously  used 
other  anthelmintics,  have  noticed  this 
absence  of  uneasiness  during  the  action  of 
the  male-shield -fern,  as  sometimes  different 
from  what  they  had  experienced  invariably 
before.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that 
■evecal  other  individuals  have  complained 
of  griping,  sickness,  or  indescribable  dis- 
comfort in  the  abdomen  and  sometimes  even 
of  vomiting.  But  it  admits  of  question, 
whether  these  occurences  depend  on  any  di- 
rect action  of  the  remedy  on  the  human 
body,  or  upon  the  disturbed  condition  of 
worm  under  the  poisonous  operation  of  the 
lemedy  on  it.  In  fact,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  male-shield-fern  exerts  any  action 
•on  the  human  stomach  or  intestines,  in  the 
course  of  its  deadly  action  on  the  parasiti- 
cal inhabitants  of  them.*' 

Dr.  C.  reccom mends  twenty- four  grains 
for  a  dose. — Monthly  Joum,  Med.  Sci.  JtUy. 
1853.  ^ 
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8BSQICHL0RIDE  OF  IRON,  ETC.,  IN 
ERYSIPELAS. 

Many  instances  have  lately  occurred  in 
the  London  hospitals,  in  which  the  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas  by  the  much  vaunted 
tincture  of  iron  has  appeared  to  be  very 
successful,  but  none  of  the  experiments 
have  been  sufficiently  crucial  in  tneir  char- 
acter to  warrant  us  in  considering  their  re- 
sults as  conclusive.  Still,  however,  the  ev- 
idence in  favor  of  the  remedy  is  very  strong. 
Some  of  the  patients  on  whom  it  has  been 
tried  have  been  youn^  children.  With  re- 
gard to  local  applications  in  this  disease,  it 


may  be  stated  that  the  wrapping  up  the  af- 
fected part  In  a  large  and  thick  sheet  of  cot* 
ton  wool,  appears  to  be  very  superior  in 
its  protecting  influence  to  all  others.  In 
several  severe  cases  of  eryiiipelas  of  the 
scalp,  lately,  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Dr. 
Qoolden  had  the  whole  affected  parts  smear- 
ed over  with  a  thick  coating  of  white  paint« 
The  patients  did  very  w(fi,  but  the  reme- 
dy is  not  an  agreeable  one  to  use.  It  is, 
we  believe,  in  common  employment  in 
some  of  the  pottery  districts,  where  erysip- 
elas of  the  face  and  head,  from  the  alter- 
nate exposure  to  cold  draughts  and  to  fur- 
nace heat  is  very  frequent. — Med,  Tinua 
and  GazeUe,  Nov.,  1853. 


■  •»•  » 


LOBELIA  IN  ASTHMA. 

The  lobelia  inflata,  a  drug  much  )iraised 
and  abused  by  quacks,  and  somewhat  slight- 
ed by  the  profession,  is  in  constant  use 
among  the  out  patients  in  the  City  Hospi- 
tal, lor  diseases  of  the  chest.  In  doses  of 
ten  minims  three  times  in  the  day,  it  ap- 
pears frequently  to  produce  most  admira- 
ble effects  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis 
complicated  with  tendency  to  paroxysmal 
asthma.  It  is  commonly  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sedatives,  expectorants,  or  stom- 
achics, often  agreeing  remarkably  well  with 
the  latter.  Patients  taking  it  frequently 
complain  of  much  nausea  and  sense  of  de- 
pression during  the  half  hour  or  so  follow- 
ing each  dose ;  but  it  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  decidedly  improve  the  appetite  and  di- 
gestion. If  the  nausea  be  excessive,  com- 
bination with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  dU'dro- 
chloric  acid  is  often  useful. — Med»  Timu 
(f-  Gazette,  November,  1853. 


•••  » 


THE  ACTIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  MED- 
ICAL PLANTS. 

A  communication  has  just  been  received 
at  the  State  Department,  Washington,  from 
our  minister  at  Paris,  relative  to  the  will 
of  M.  Breant,  the  French  aavant,  who  left 
100,000  francs  as  a  premium  to  the  person 
who  shall  discover  the  cause  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  or  a  cure  for  it.  Tlie  money  is 
left  in  trust  to  the  Institute  of  France;  but 
the  Institute  have  made  no  regulations,  as 
yet,  for  the  presentation  of  Essays,  as  the 
heirs  of  M.  Breant  are  contesting  in  coozt 
the  legality  of  the  legacy.  As  soon  as  a  de- 
cision is  declared,  if  in  favor  of  the  legacy, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Institute  will  pro* 
claim  tne  regulations,  6cc.  to  be  observed 
by  the  competitors  for  the  prize.  Until 
then,  no  communications  will  be  of  any 
avail.^Jffo<<Ofi  Jlded»  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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DYING  DECLARATIONS. 

A  case  of  murder  was  tried  before  the  Sn- 
pieme  Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
in  May,  1853,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  presid- 
ing, in  which  this  matter  was  considered. 
The  &cts  are  thus  stated  in  the  usual  sum 
maij  preceding  the  narrative  of  the  trial. 

Angelina  Taylor,  at  the  point  oi  death, 
and  conscious  of  her  condition;  hut  in  con- 
sequence of  wouQds  inflicted  upon  her 
head,  being  unable  to  speak  articulately, 
was  asked  whether  it  was  C.  (Thoraab 
Casey)  who  inflicted  the  wounds,  and  it  so 
she  was  requested  to  squeeze  the  hand  ol 
the  person  at^king  the  question.  Upon  the 
above  question  being  put  to  her  with  the 
accompanying  request,  she  squeezed  the 
hand  of  the  person  making  the  inquiry. 
Held  that  under  all  circumstances  of  the 
case,  there  was  proper  evidetice  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jury,  they  being  the 
sole  judges  ol  its  credulity,  and  of  the  ef- 
fect to  be  given  to  it. 

After  this  outline,  only  a  few  necessary 
explanations  need  be  added.  On  the  17  th 
of  September,  Taylor  was  found  dead  and 
his  wife  grievously  wounded,  in  their 
house.  She  was  alive,  and  continued  so 
until  the  21st.  An  axe,  bloody,  and  with 
hair  upon  it,  was  found  near  the  entry 
door. 

The  circumstantial  facts  weie  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  prisoner  bein^  the  murder- 
ec«  He  had  differences  with  Taylor. — 
Txacks,  ot  a  person  running,  were  found  iu 
the  ploughed  field  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
The  shoes  of  Casey  exactly  fitted  the  tracks. 
A  shirt,  which  he  afterwards  confessed  to 
be  his,  was  found  in  the  wood  through 
which  he  passed,  rolled  up,  with  stains  oJ 
blood  upon  it.  Indeed,  he  made  a  volun- 
tary confession  of  his  crime,  while  in  jail 
awaiting  trial. 

The  point  of  chief  interest  in  this  trial 
was  the  admission  of  the  species  ol 
evidence  noticed  above.  Mrs.  Taylor,  as 
has  been  stated,  lingered  more  than  two 
days,  after  the  fatal  plow  was  given,  and 
retained  her  consciousness.  The  wound 
was  such  as  to  prevent  her  from  speuking. 
except  that  in  one  instance  she  answere  ( 
**yes,*'  somewhat  inarticulately.  She  was 
evidently  conscious  oi  what  was  passing 
round  her,  recognized  her  children  and 
friends,  and  understood  the  questions  put 
to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  was  aware 
that  her  chance  of  recovery  was  hopeless, 
and  that  she  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

Upon  the  Question,  as  thus  stated,  being 
pttt  to  her,  sne  took  her  hand  out  of  the 
bedclothes,  grasped  the  hand  of  the  person 


named  to  her,  and  squeezed  it  for  about 
half  a  minute,  and  then  let  it  go. 

This  was  repeated  to  at  least  four  physi- 
dans  in  succession,  at  different  times. 

The  wound,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  attending  physician.  Dr.  Hoyt,  ex- 
tended from  the  eyelid  six  inches  across 
the  head;  there  was  a  partial  paralysis;  the 
braio  protruded  through  the  wound,  and  in 
washing  the  wound  a  small  portion  of  the 
brain  washed  away. 

The  court,  on  the  objection  to  the  admis- 
sibility of  this  kind  of  evidence,  observed 
that  all  words  were  signs;  some  are  made 
by  the  mouth,  and  others  by  the  hands. 
If  the  injured  party  had  but  the  action  of 
a  single  finger,  and  with  that  finger  pointed 
to  the  words  yes  and  no,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions, in  sucn^a  manner  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  she  understood  and  was  at 
the  same  time  conscious  that  she  could  not 
recover,  then  it  was  admissible  evidence. — 
Commonwealth  v.  Casey,  Monthly  Law 
Reporter,  August,  1853. 


•  ^< 


EFFECTS    OF   MENSTRUATION    ON 
THE  MILK  OF  NURSES. 

BT  MM.  BECqUEREL  and  VEBNOIS. 

Upon  the  effect,  which  the  occurrence  of 
menstruation  exerts  in  women  who  are 
suckling,  there  is  a  discrepency  of  opinion 
among  authors,  the  majority,  however, 
with  the  public  at  large,  believing  in  its 
deteriorating  influence.  So  great  is  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  true  statements  upon 
this  point,  that,  amon|;  the  great  number 
of  hired  nurses  in  Pans,  the  authors  liave 
been  only  able  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  milk  in  three  women  while  actually 
menstruating.  In  these,  the  density  of  the 
fluid  was  found  slightly  diminished,  as  was 
the  proportion  of  sugar,  and  tlie  propor- 
tion of  water  was  sensibly  so.  The  solid 
parts  were  notably  increased,  especially 
ihe  casein.  The  authors  cannot  believe 
that  such  changes  in  composition  can  in- 
duce any  mischief  beyond  some  temporary 
derangement  in  the  digestive  organs,  and 
even  this  might  be  prevented  by  causing 
the  child  to  suck  less,  and  letting  it  drink 
a  little  sugared  wat<)r,  to  replace  the  sugar 
and  water  lost  during  menstuation. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  reading 
the  paper,  M.  Roger  observed  that,  while 
attached  to  the  Office  for  Nurses,  he  had 
paid  considerable  attention  to  this  point, 
and  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions :  If  the  menses  reappear  easily, 
without  pain  or  derangement  of  the  nursed 
health,  while  her  milk  is  under  twelve  or 
fifteen  months  old,  and  the  quantity  of 
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blood  lost  is  normal  and  moderate,  the 
quantity  of  milk  does  not  become  diminish- 
ed, or  its  qualities  alteied,  and  the  child 
does  not  suffer  from  its  use.  If,  however, 
the  menses  are  too  abundant  or  too  fre- 
quent, the  milk  may  diminish  in  quantity, 
or  disappear.  The  same  effect  is  also  pro- 
duced, tbouch  more  slowly,  in  some  days 
or  weeks,  when  the  menses  are  prolonged 
for  a  week,  so  that  the  loss  is  considerable. 
The  milk  will  much  more  certainly  dry  up 
if  the  menses  reappear  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  lactation — this  being  then  the  signal 
of  the  imperfection  and  approaching  termi- 
nation of  the  secretion. 

When  the  milk  becomes  thus  diminish- 
ed, it  rarely  exhibits  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  poor  milk;  but  by  its  density, 
whiteness,  and  the  excess  in  number  and 
size  of  its  globules,  it  more  approaches  in 
character  and  richness  cow*s  milk.  When 
the  menstrual  epochs  reappear  with  diffi  • 
culty,  and  are  attended  with  pain,  indiges- 
tion, diarrhea,  etc.,  or  are  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  leucorrbea.  the  child  may  suffer 
srmptoms  due  to  indigestion  induced  by 
tne  altered  characters  of  the  milk,  the  alter- 
ation of  the  milk  chiefly  consisting  in  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  size  oi  the  glo- 
bules. These  influences  are,  however,  only 
temporary,  and  the  milk  soon  recovers  its 
normal  character.  The  ailments  which  the 
child  hence  suffers  are  only  temporary,  and 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated. — L' Union 
McdicdU,  No  70. 


IDENTITY. 

A  yery  curious  case  under  this  head  is 
related  in  the  Monthly  Law  Reporter  for 
August,  1853,  as  occurring  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  but  as  no  physical  marks  are  pointed 
out,  beyond  the  i^rsonal  appearance,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  state  the  principal  facts,  as 
concisely  as  possible. 

In  February,  1852,  a  person  named  Hi- 
ram Shepardson,  the  keeper  of  a  hotel  at 
Roxbury,  was  arrested,  indicted,  and  tried 
for  obtaining  a  quantity  of  butter  under 
false  pretences.  The  person  selling  the  but- 
ter, and  his  clerk,  swore  to  th<i  irtentity  of 
Shepardson.  They  gave  a  description  of 
his  person,  and  swore  positively  that  the 
defendant  was  this  man.  Two  other  per- 
sons, from  whom  it  was  asserted  that  he 
had  purchased  butter  on  the  same  day, 
swore  as  positively  to  his  identity. 

For  the  defence,  an  alibi  was  asserted, 
and  evidence  was  put  in  to  show  that  on 
the  days  charged  he  was  not  where  the  goy- 
ernment  charged  that  he  was.  The  jury 
could  not  agree  (seven  for  acquittal,)  and 
N  was  disdbuBirged. 


Shepardson  was  then  charged  on  a  sec- 
ond indictment.  The  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  spoke  with  somewhat  less  cer- 
tainty, and  an  alUri  wasagpiin  interposed. 
The  jury  here  did  not  agree. 

Tliese  circumstances  Ted  to  further  exam- 
ination.  By  means  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
whip  and  sleigh  in  the  possession  of  the  ac- 
tual criminal,  another  individual  was  dis- 
covered and  arrested,  and  on  bringing  him 
to  justice,  "  the  witnesses  who  had  sworn 
against  Shepardson,  when  brought  to  see 
Holbrook,  (the  actual  criminal)  admitted 
that  they  were  mi- taken,  and  that  Hol- 
brook was  the  guilty  party." 

Shepardson  wus  honorably  discharged  in 
open  court. 


*  ■^•i 


CASES    OF    HEMORRHAGE   AFTER 

DELIVERY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

SEVERE  AFTER-PAINS. 

AT  FRANCIS  H.  SAMBBOHAM,  M.n.^ 
CoBmltlDf  Obttetrie  Phftieiaii  to  Uia  London  HoapiuU 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  moib  strongly  the  uterus  contiacts 
after  delivery,  the  less  chance  is  there  af- 
ter hemorrhage  occurring;  and  the  greater, 
therefore,  is  the  safety  of  the  patient  in 
respect  to  that  source  of  danger.  This 
aphorism,  however,  only  aj^plies  1o  those 
cases  in  which  the  uterus  is  empty;  if  it 
contained  any  solid  body — a  polypus,  a 
portion  of  placenta  adhering  to  its  surface, 
a  large  piece  of  the  foDtal  membranes,  or 
even  a  mass  of  tough,  fibrinous  coa^ula— 
it  may  contract  most  powerfully — indeed 
inordinatly — ^with  much  more  pain  than 
usually  attends  its  action  after  the  child's 
birth;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  may 
be  such  a  discharge  of  blood  flowing  as 
to  nlaoe  the  patient's  life  in  imminent 
peril. 

These  cases  are  embarrassing  to  the 
voung  practitioner,  especially  as  there  ex- 
ists among  authorities  on  the  obstetric 
science,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  flooding^  after 
the  removal  of  the  placenta;  and  this  want 
of  concord  must  necessarily  tend  in  no 
small  degree  to  confuse  his  judgment. — 
Some,  as  Denman,  Dewees,  and  Robert  Lee, 
the  introduction  of  the  hand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  the  cavity  too  harsh  a 
measure  to  be  admissible  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; while  others,  as  Burns,  Col- 
lins, Gooch,  Merriman,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Ramsbotham,  describes  the  proceeding?  as 
being  not  only  safe  in  itself,  if  carefully 
performed,  but  as  the  speediest  and  most 
effect ual  means  of  averting  the  impending 
danger.    Others  ag^in,  as  Blundell,  Ingleby, 
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and  Churchill,  think  it  should  neyer  be  at- 
tempted, unless  there  be  "inexorable  need/* 
or  "a  very  pressing  emergency,"  or  till  "all 
other  means  have  uitled.'' 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Ramsbotham  saw  the 
first  seven  cases  which  he  relates  in  one 
year,  is  a  nroot  that  they  are  met  with 
often  enougn  to  make  them  well  worthy  of 
apecial  consideration. 

"Cass  1.— On  February  2d,  1833,  at  five 
A.M.,  I  was  sent  for  to  Mrs.  S.~,  act.  32, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Drury  Lane.  Sh« 
had  been  in  labor  of  her  first  child  for  two 
days,  tiie  membranes  having  broke  on  the 
first  accession  of  the  pains;  and  slie  had 
been  mther  officiously  treated ,  for  her  at- 
tendant had  exhausted  his  stock  of  ergot,  had 
^ven  her  a  considerable  stock  of  gin  and 
water;  she  had  taken  two  large  doses  of 
laudanum ;  and  he  had  been  rubbing  some 
extract  of  conium  on  the  cervix  uteri; 
he  was  about  to  bleed  her  when  I  arrived, 
I  found  her  walking  about  the  room,  un- 
able to  sit  from  the  pressure  of  the  child's 
head,  and  looking  weary.  She  had  not 
aleot  for  two  nights.  But  the  pulse  was 
under  90,  and  tnere  was  no  indication  of 
exhaustion.  The  os  uteri  was  not  quite 
dilated,  though  the  head  was  low  in  the 
pelvis;  the  scalp  was  puffy  and  swollen ; 
the  vagina  and  perineum  rerj  rigid ;  and 
the  pains  were  frequent  and  irritating.  1 
ordered  her  a  little  effervesi-ent  medicine, 
and  directed  that  she  should  be  kept  quiet 
on  the  bed,  and  that  the  external  parts 
should  be  fomented.  At  two  p.m.  I  as- 
certained that  the  pains  had  been  much 
more  natural  and  efficient  since  the  meddle- 
some practice  had  been  discontinued;  the 
OS  uteri  was  entirely  dilated,  the  vagina 
much  more  lax,  and  the  hoad  extending  the 
perineum.  The  child  was  born  at  three. 
The  placenta  was  expelled  naturally  in 
fifteen  minutes,  but  the  uterus  soon  relaxed 
and  a  quantity  of  blood  collected  within 
its  cavity.  Pressure  and  cold  caused  it  to 
contract;  still  there  was  a  drain  of  colored 
eerum  going  on,  and  the  uterus  was  acting 
at  intervals  very  strongly,  with  much  pain. 
After  waiting  nearly  half  an  hour,  without 
•ny  relief  to  the  symptoms,  during  which 
time  she  became  rather  faint,  1  introduced 
my  hand* fully  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and 
lamoved  fonr  or  five  ounces  of  firm,  fibrin- 
008  coagula.  The  draining  then  ceased, 
MB  did  the  pains  also;  and  she  soon  went 
to  sleep.  It  was  necessary  to  introduce 
the  catheter  once  the  next  day;  but  she  re- 
covered perfectly  well." 

Cass  d.— On  April  27th,  1833,  at  two 
F.M.,  I  was  requested  to  see  a  patient  of  the 
Royal  Maternity  Charitr,  who  had  been  de- 
~  of  her  first  duld  by  one  of  the  mid- 
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wives,  about  two  hours  before,  after  an  or- 
dinary labor.  The  placenta  came  away 
without  assistance,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour;  but  the  uterus  relaxed;  and  she 
flooded  much.  The  midwife  had  used  cold 
applications  and  compression  of  the  vis- 
cus;  although  these  means  had  produced 
strong  contraction,  attended  by  unusual 
pains,  they  had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
charge. The  patient  was  complaining  of 
acute  suffering  each  time  the  uterus^  acted, 
w*<8  faint,  pale,  and  in  a  state  of  jactitation. 
I  therefore  introduced  my  hand  at  once  into 
the  cavity,  and  took  away  a  mass  of  firm 
coagula,  the  size  of  a  man*s  fist.  The  vio- 
lent pains  ceased  immediately;  the  bleeding 
was  stayed;  and,  after  experiencing  for  a 
few  days  a  pulsating  pain  in  the  head^she 
gradually  recovered." 

Mr.  Ramsbotham  relates  the  particulars- 
of  five  otlter  cases  of  the  same  kind,  in  all 
of  which  there  was  a  draining  of  blood 
going  on  at  the  same  time  that  the  uterus 
was  firm  and  comparatively  small,  and 
while  the  after-pains  were  frequent  and 
powerful, — a  condition  of  thing?  usually 
described  as  being  incompatible  with  dan*- 
gerous  hemorrhage.  In  all  there  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  heavv,  tough  co- 
agula within  the  cavity,  andf  in  all,  the 
pain  ceased  immediately  on  the  uterus 
being  emptied,  the  discharge  almost  inva- 
riablv  ceasing  about  the  same  time. — Mtdi- 
col   timea  and  Gazette,  March  26, 1853. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  CHLOROFORM  IN 
HOOPING-COUGH. 

BT  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.D.  M.V.I.A. 

The  following  remarks  and  cases  aie  ad- 
dressed to  Ttoi,  Simpson  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.    Dr.  Churchill  writes— 

You  are  aware  that,  io  my  work  on  Dis* 
eases  of  Children,  published  three  years 
ago,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  tried  the  inha- 
lation of  sulphuric  ether  in  hooping-cough 
with  great  benefit  in  about  a  doeen  cases. 
After  your  application  of  chloroform  fot 
producing  similar  results,  I  tried  it  in 
hooping-cough  with  equal  benefit  in  at 
least  as  many  more  cases.  But  I  always 
found  two  obstacles  to  its  full  and  fair  ad- 
ministration to  young  children.  In  the 
first  place,  you  cannot  get  them  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  ot  a  cough,  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  have  the  chloroform  in  readi- 
ness before  the  paroxysm  commences,  and 
when  the  paroxysm  has  commenced,  as  it 
consists  01  eight  or  ten  expimtions  to  one 
inspiration,  tfe  chloroform  will  have  evap- 

I  orated  befsre  it  has  been  fairly  inhaled. 
And  secondly,  young  children  have  such  r 
horror  of  anytbing  near  their  mouths  dr 
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rin^  the  cough  that  thej  will  resist  your 
Irjing  the  chloroform  as  much  as  possible 
until  they  themselves  have  felt  its  power 
in  relieving  the  cough.  Owing  to  these 
two  causes,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  want 
^f  clever  management  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  we  shall  find  it  fail  altogether,  oc- 
casionally, and  in  other  cases  only  partial- 
hr  succeed;  but  when  it  is  fairly  tried,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  its  use  is  most 
beneficial. 

I  have  all  along  felt  very  anxious  to  try 
it  in  young  persons  of  12  or  14  years  old 
and  upwaids,  because  with  them  we  can 
avoid  the  two  difficulties  I  have  mentioned; 
but  it  was  not  until  this  year  that  I  had 
an  opportunity.  Four  cases  have  come 
under  my  care,  and  the  results  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Case  1. — Miss  D.,  eet.  16,  had  had  hoop- 
in£-cough  a  month,  when  I  prescribed 
chloroform.  There  was  no  complication, 
but  the  whooping  veas  frequent,  especially 
during  the  night.  She  wis  directed  to 
have  the  chloroform  in  readiness,  and  to 
use  it  with  each  paroxysm,  and  she  assures 
me  that  in  two  days  the  whoop  ceased. 
The  cough  lasted  a  few  days  longer,  but  it 
was  slight  and  not  in  kinks. 

Case  3. — Miss  A.,  nt.  20,  had  been  ill 
with  hooping  cough  for  about  three  weeks, 
when  I  prescribed  chloroform.  The  cough 
was  not  very  frequent,  and  there  was  no 
eomplication.  Two  days  sufficed  with  her 
also  to  relieve  her  of  the  whoop;  and  the 
slight  cough  which  remained  subsided  af- 
ter, a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  these  two  cases  the  effisct  seemed  quite 
nafical;  both  had  the  disease  well  marked, 
ana  the  families  of  both  were  prepared  for 
a  disease  of  two  or  three  months'  duration, 
ae  was  the  case  with  these  other  children. 

Case  3. — Miss  B.,  »t.  18,  took  the  com- 
plaint ftom  her  brother  whom  I  was  at- 
tending, and  I  therefore  had  an  opportunity 
of  giving  chloroform  from  the  commence- 
iliflot.  She  did  not  whoop  any  time  she 
coughed;  but  she  was  directed  to  use  the 
dhloroform  whenever  she  felt  the  tickling 
ia  the  larynx,  without  waiting  for  a  cough. 
By  doing  so,  she  found  that  sne  could  post- 
pone the  cough  indefinitely,  and  if  it  came 
on  suddenly,  the  use  of  chloroform  in- 
stantly suspended  it.  About  three  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  tendency  to  cough  and 
the  use  of  chloroform  ceased;  but  during 
that  time  she  lost  neither  appetite  or  flesh. 
She  slept  well,  was  in  good  spirits,  and 
able  to  follow  her  usual  occupation.  She 
went  to  the  country  quite  well. 

Cass  4. — Master  B.,  at.  16,  the  brothei: 
of  the  last  case,  when  I  first  saw  him,  had 
tlid  diseaae  moat  severely.     The  kinks 


were  violent  and  prolonged,  the  efibrts  to 
inspire,  and  the  whoop  excessive;  it  really 
seemed  as  if  he  would  be  choked,  or  that 
something  would  give  wav.  He  had  lost  ap- 
petite, sleep  and  spirits,  although  the  diFeaee 
had  not  lasted  three  weeks  when  I  saw  him. 
I  tried  chloroform  with  him,  and  it  at  onot 
reduced  the  number  of  paroxysms  one  half^ 
but  without  mitigating  them  when  they 
did  occur.  He  took  the  chloroform  very 
freely,  and  as  he  was  not  readily  influenced 
by  it,  the  quantity  seemed  to  give  him  a 
headache,  and  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
suspend  its  use.  1  the  more  willingly 
agreed  to  this,  as  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
diarrhea.  I  therefore  substituted  two  drops 
of  prussic  acid  (Dub.  Pharm.)  with  two 
or  three  of  black  drops  three  times  a  day. 
The  improvement,  begun  under  chloroform 
continued  under  this  treatment,  and  et  the 
end  of  five  weeks  from  the  beginnins  of 
the  disease  the  cou^h  had  ceased,  ana  he 
had  regained  rest,  spirits,  and  fiesh. 

Although  this  last  case  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  cured  by  chloroform,  the  paroysms 
were  first  diminished  by  it,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  contributed  to  the  beneficial 
efiect  of  the  prussic  acid.  The  three  first 
cases  are,  I  think,  very  conclusive  as  to  its 
value;  and,  if  further  experience  confirms 
them,  we  shall  possess  a  means  of  cutting 
short  this  disease  in  adults,  who,  when  at- 
tacked, suffiir  so  severely. 

One  word  as  to  the  mode  of  exhibition. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an 
overdose,  I  have  never  given  chloroform  on 
a  handkerchief  or  by  means  of  an  inhaler, 
but  have  directed  the  mother  (in  the  cat« 
of  young  children)  or  the  patient,  to  spill 
a  little,  say  about  thirtv  drops,  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  hold  this  before  the  mouth 
and  nose  sufficiently  near  to  inhale  it  fully, 
but  not  so  close  as  to  exclude  a  portion  of 
atmospheric  air. .  The  best  time  to  begin 
is  just  as  the  patient  feels  the  irritation  in 
the  chest  increasing  to  a  cough,  but  if  pos- 
sible before  the  cough  commences,  and  the 
inhalation  should  be  repeated  with  each 
return  of.  irritation,  unless  headache  be 
produced. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Joumalj 
Aug.  1853. 

DISLOCATION   OF   THE     CERVICAL 

VERTEBRA  WITHOUT    FRACTURE, 

RESULTING  FROM  VIOLENCE. 

BT  RICH.  O.  H.  BUTCHER,  ESQ., 

Surgeon  to  Mercers*  Hospital,  Dublin. 

Accidents  of  this  nature,  except  in  the 
two  uppermost  vertebreB,  are  so  very  rare, 
that  the  highest  authorities  have  denied 
their  possibility.  A  case  is  related  by  Mr, 
Lawrence;  another  by  Mr.  Lis  ton  p  a  third 
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by  Mr.  Noirifi,  of  Philadelphia ;  ft  fourth 
by  Mr.  Laralle,  of  Charenton ;  and  a  fifth 
occur led  in  the  Haskr  Hospital ;  and  theee, 
according  to  Mr,  Butcheri  ivho  gives  ab- 
stracts of  them  in  this  paper,  are  the  onlj 
cases  on  recoid.  The  following  case  is, 
therefore,  one  of  great  interest, 

Michael  Roche,  mi.  36  vears,  admitted 
into  Mercer's  Hospital,  under  my  caie  at 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  of  February 
4  th,  1853.  The  man,  being  employed  as 
porter  at  a  coach-office,  was  in  toe  act  of 
arranging  some  lu^age  on  the  top  of  a 
Tebicie,  when  he  slipped  off,  and  fell  upon 
tlie  pavement  on  his  head.  He  was  quite 
sensible  after  the  &il,  but  was  instantly 
deprived  of  all  power  of  motion  in  the 
lower  limbs,  and  nearly  so  in  the  upper. 
The  first  complaint  he  made  was  relative 
to  excruciating  pain  at  the  root  of  the 
neck.  The  accident  occurred  not  more 
than  two  bundled  yards  Irom  the  hospital, 
and  1  was  summoned  immediately  to  see 
him ;  a  few  minutes  had  only  elapsed,  and 
I  found  him  in  the  following  condition : 
He  was  perfectly  collected  and  sensible, 
the  brain  not  being  afiected;  be  deplored  his 
condition  audibly,  but  the  voice  was  feeble 
and  could  not  be  raised  in  answering  oues- 
tions.  There  was  a  lacerated  wouna  in 
the  scalp,  about  two  inches  in  length,  over 
the  occipital  bone,  at  its  superior  margin, 
and  to^  the  left  side  just  below  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  superior  poste- 
rior angle  ol  the  parietal  bone.  I  examin- 
ed the  wound.  The  periosteum  was 
slightly  detached,  but  the  bone  was  not 
depressed;  he  did  not  complain  of  pain 
here,  but  referred  all  his  suffering  to 
the  root  of  the  neck.  On  examination,  a 
manifest  Jdepression  was  nerceiveable  at 
about  the  junction  of  the  fiftti  and  sixth  cer- 
Tioil  vertebra;  and  this  was  rendered  more 
strikingly  conspicuous  by  a  traverse  sulcus 
in  the  corresponding  soft  parts.  The 
head  was  inclined  a  little  backwards, 
and  to  the  right  side,  and  the  face  was  also 
slightly  rotated  in  the  same  direction. — 
The  neck  was  somewhat  prominent  in 
front,  rendered  preternaturally  so  by  the 
bulging  forward  of  the  trachea.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  region  were  in  bold  relief, 
steidying  the  parts  in  their  new  and  ac- 
quired position,  and  exerting  manifestly  a 
protective  influence  aciinst  motion. 

The  entire  nedi  ana  face  appeared  some- 
what oongiested,  though  no  marks  of  con- 
tusion were  visible,  even  over  the  immedi- 
ate^ site  of  injury  in  the  spine.  The 
patient  lay  upon  nis  back,  the  position 
which  he  desired  on  being  placed  in  bed. 
The  lower  extremities  were  extended  flac- 
cid|  and  motionless;  iKither  was  there  sen- 


sibility in  them,  nor  ovet  the  saifaee  of 
the  body  as  high  9$  the  neck,  and  all  power 
of  voluntary  motion  was  lost.  The  mp- 
per  extremities  were  only  partially  afiSM* 
led  as  to  sensation,  the  forearms  and  fin- 
gers were  entirely  deprived  of  it,  while  tilt 
upper  arms  maintained  it  in  a  minor  de- 
gree; but  the  ]x>wec  of  motion,  as  in  the 
lower  extremities,  was  totally  annihilated ; 
the  upper  limbs  lay  across  the  chest ;  the 
forearms  bent ;  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  arms,  and  fingers  contracted.  On  the 
slightest  attempt  to  alter  this  position,  in- 
tense  pain  was  experienced,  ''as  of  the 
darting  of  a  knife  at  the  root  of  the  nedi.'' 
There  was  a  total  paralysis  of  the  inter* 
costal  muscles;  the  chest  was  motionless, 
except  at  its  inferior  margin^  and  the  ah* 
dommal  muscles  were  fiaccid.  Respira- 
tion was  merely  performed  by  the  dia- 
phragm ;  thus  the  muscles  of  expiration 
seemed  likewire  deprived  of  their  motor 
power ;  and  the  expiratory  effort  was  affec- 
ted by  the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  parieties,  restoring  the  parte 
which  had  been  previously  displaced  by  the 
diaphragm.  The  pulse  was  slow  and  weak 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  cold.  The 
sphincter  ani  had  given  way,  and  the  feces 
were  passed  involuntarily.  The  peiiiF  v  arj 
flaccia,  and  the  bladder  empty. 

The  treatment  adopted  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  entirely  directed  towards  sup- 
porting the  neck  evenly,  and  propping  the 
patient  on  either  side  with  pillows ;  then 
the  application  of  heated  jars  to  the  pit 
of  tne  stomach  and  extremities,  warm 
drinks,  6cc.,  to  bring  about  reaction. 

In  five  hours  the  pulse  became  full  and 
strong,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rose, 
and  the  heat  of  the  lower  limbs  was  ac- 
tually greater  than  natural.  The  respire - 
tion,  which  was  before  slow  and  tranquil, 
became  hurried,  and,  in  short,  all  the^  evi- 
dences of  reaction  were  strikingly  manifest. 
Ordered  eighteen  leeches  over  the  injured 
part  of  the  spine,  and  ten  grains  of  calo- 
mel, with  four  of  James*  powder  in  a  bolns. 
A  catheter  was  passed,  and  about  three 
ounces  of  urine  dmwn  off. 

February  5th. — He  had  imperfect  sleep 
in  the  course  of  the  night ;  position  of  tlie 
body  es  placed  on  yesterday.  Pulse  full ; 
action  of  the  heart  steady;  lespintion 
rather  slower ;  refere  indescribable  pain  to 
the  root  of  the  seek;  total  annihilation  of 
sensation  and  power  of  motion  in  the  parts 
already  refervra  to.  The  increased  deveK 
opment  of  heat  in  the  lower  extremities  is 
very  remarkable,  and  not  at  all  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  upper;  there  is  also  to-day 
slight  tremuloss  motion  of  the  cheeks  and 
lips.    Then  hae  been  no  iBToliiiitaffy  pes- 
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m^  from  the  bowels  since  yesterdaj,  but 
the  entire  abdomen  is  inflated  and  tym- 
pttoitic  The  bladder  is  distended.  I 
passed  a  catheter,  and  drew  off  somewhat 
more  than  a  pint  of  urine,  a  little  darker 
than  natural,  and  faintlj  acid.  The  long 
tube,  passed  np  the  rectum,  permitted  a  large 
quantity  of  gas  to  escape.    He  was  ordered 


The  neck  rigid,  in  the  same  position  as  it 
maintained  during  life,  and  with*  all  the 
external  indications  of  displacement  as 
strikingly  marked.  On  cutting  through 
the  muscles,  and  detaching  them  from  the 
back  of  the  spine,  a  quantity  of  extrarasa- 
led  blood  was  situated  in  a  cticumscribed 
way,  repuUulating,  as  it  were,  from  the 


eisht  leeches  to  the  spine,  calomel,  two  immediate  site  of  the  injury.    The  supra- 


grains,  and  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  opium 
erery  two  hours.  The  patient  requested 
to  have  his  position  altered,  and  to  be 
placed  upon  the  left  side,  which  was  not 
accomplished  without  much  sufiering,  but 
when  steadied,  was  a  position  most  faror- 
^le  for  the  dislocation  of  the  neck. 

3  p.  M. — I  passed  the  catheter,  and  drew 
off  a  pint  ana  a  half  of  urine,  more  acid 
than  that  remored  in  the  morning. 

6th,  10  A,  M. — He  has  been  sleeping  for 
short  periods  throueh  the  night,  and  now 
seems  to  be  iu  a  prolonged  doze,  yet  when 
roused  up  speaks  sensibly,  but  ag^in  quick- 
ly relaps(»  into  quiet,  and  shuts  his  eyes. 
The  eyes  are  filmly,  and  lack  Tivacity. — 
Fulse  and  heart  steady  in  beat,  but  weak 
in  force.  Respiration  hurried  and  feeble. 
The  patient  makes  ineffective  attttmpts  to 
get  rid  of  some  increased  secretion  of  mu- 
(5us  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  the 
cough  is  imperfect —  hi  act  fails;  the  expi 
latory  muscles  remain  as  from  the  first  par- 
alysed. The  deyelopement  of  heat  in  the 
lower  limbs  has  become  even  greater  than 
at  any  former  period,  thouehthe  powers  of 
life  are  more  prostrated.  Abdomen  great- 
ly swollen,  and  increased  tympanitis.  I 
passed  the  long  tube  many  inches  up  the 
Dowel,  and  allowed  a  quantity  of  air  to 
e0ca|)e.  Bladder  distended;  the  catheter 
was  introduced,  and  a  pint  of  urine  drawn 
off,  far  more  dark  and  acid  than  jeaterday 
Mouth  touched  by  the  mercury;  its  admin- 
istration stopped. 

3  p.  M. — ^Drew  off  a  pint  of  urine,  highly 
acid  and  dark  colored. 

February  7th,  10  a.  m. — ^He  has  remained 
ainoe  last  evening  in  almost  a  constant 
dose,  is  easily  roused,  and  is  auite  sensible, 
but  answers  questions  with  aifficulty,  ow- 
ing to  embarrassed  respiration ;  the  counte- 
nance is  expressive  of  great  anxiety  and 
distress,  the  brows  furrowed  and  dieekp 
haggard.  The  pulse  is  weak  and  small; 
a^d  upper  extremities  and  body  cold,  but 
the  lower  limbs  still  preserve  a  great  exal- 
tation of  temperature.  He  continued  to 
grow  worse,  his  respiration  more  labored, 
and  he  expired  at  1  o'clock,  fifty-seven 
hours  after  the  accident,  retaining  his 
faculties  unclouded  to  the  last. 

Bxamimaiiam  tnniieem  AoHrs  tfitr  death. 


spinous  ligament,  derived  from  the  liga- 
mentum  nucfa»,  was  torn  through  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vetebra,  as  well 
as  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  same  locality, 
filling  the  offices  of  interspinous  ligament; 
the  articulating  processes  of  the  fifth  and ' 
sixth  cervical  vertebras  were  apart  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  particularlj  on 
the  left  side;  the  partial  rotation  ot  the 
head  and  five  superior  vertebrn  to  the 
right  side,  will  account  for  this  inequality; 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  their 
little  capsular  ligaments  were  torn,  and 
their  polished  cartilaginous  surfiioes  ex- 
posed. On  examining  the  front  of  the 
column,  the  body  of  the  fifth  cervical  ver- 
tebra formed  a  remarkable  prominence; 
the  connecting  fibro-cartilage  between  it 
and  the  sixth,  being  entirely  torn  through, 
permitted  of  the  anterior  displacement  of 


the  former  bv  the  depth  of  half  its  body 
in  front  of  the  latter,  while  two- thirds  of 
the  intervertebral  substance  adhered  to  the 
sixth,  and  one- third  to  the  fifth  vertebra ; 
the  anterior  common  ligament  of  the  spine 
was  perfect  in  its  structure,  being  only 
separated  to  a  snrjall  extent  from  the  mar- 
gins of  the  displaced  bones.     In  order  to 
prosecute   the    investigation,   I    removed 
oarpfully  the  whole  of  the  cervical  spine, 
without  in  the  least  degree  disturbing  the 
parts,  and  plunged  the  entire  into  alcohol, 
so  as  to  stiffen  them  in  their  acquired  po- 
sition.   In  eight-and-forty  houn  I  removed 
the  traverse  processes  and  lamins  on  the 
left  side,  cutting  through  the  pedicles  in 
front  of  the  former,  and  severing  the  latter 
close  to  the  bifid  spine.    This  section  was 
•^adily  effected  by  means  of  a  fine  bow  saw, 
such  as  I  employ  in  amputations.*    The 
theca  was  slit  up,  laid  to  either  side,  and 
the  spinal  marrow  exposed ;  the  specimen 
thus  illustrated  beautifully  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  anterior  diameter  of  the  vertebral 
canal    vras    lessened, — from    the    careful 
measurement,  I  should  say,  by  about  one- 
third;  and  how  the  fatal  pressure  vras  pro- 
duced between  the  body  of  the  vertebra 
below  the  diastasis  and  the  arch  of  the 
fifth  above  it;  the  slightest  fragment  of 
bone  could  not  be  detected  as  having  been 
detached  in  the  site  of  the  injury.    The 
preparation  as  I  have  described  it  remains 
in  my  possession,  and  is  catalogued  '*Di8* 
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locitioa  of  the  cervical  ▼erteb.-oB  without 
iiactiiie.'' 

The  mode  in  which  the  force  was  applied 
in  this  instance,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  effect  produced.  The  man  fell  upon 
his  head,  wnich,  toother  with  the  five  su- 
perior vertebriB,  was  driven  forward,  while 
the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  falling 
backwards  jpropelled  the  inferior  part  of 
the  column  m  the  contmry  direction.  The 
position  of  the  wound,  on  the  occipital 
bone,  will  account  for  the  rotary  displaoe- 
ment  towards  the  right  side.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  recapitulate;  the  treatment  of  the 
case  was  directed  with  the  following  ob- 
jects:— First,  to  steady  the  displaced  spine, 
effected  by  the  judicious  ariangement  of 
pillows;  for  here  the  removal  of  the  de- 
formity could  not  be  procured  by  gentle 
means,  and  more  violent  measures  were  not 
had  reooune  to;  secondly,  large  local  de- 
pletion was  employed  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation and  its  consequences;  and,  lastly, 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  to  insure  this 
object,  and  protect  the  phrenic  nerves  from 
being  involved  by  softening  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  extensions  lo  their  roots. — 
Though  all  these  intentions  seemed  to  be 
fulfilled,  as  verified  by  post-mortem  exam- 
ination, yet  this  did  not  stay  the  rapidly 
fiital issue:  death  in  fifty-seven  hours  after 
the  accident. — DMin  Quarterly  Jaumal 
,  May,  18M. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES,  IN 

ENGLAND. 

As  the  subjcxt  of  founding  a  hospital  ex- 
clusively for  consumptive  patients  has  fre- 
q^uently  been  discussed  in  this  country,  con- 
sidemble  interest  is  attached  to  it,  and  we 
therefore  copy  from  tlie  London  Lancet  a 
brief  notice  of  a  late  visit  to  the  hospital 
of  this  kind  at  Brompton, — Bo9t,  Med,  and 
Surg.  J<mr. 

'•We  lately,"  says  the  writer,  "paid a 
visit  to  this  hospital,  the  practice  of  which 
bears  upon  one  of  the  diseases  which  prove 
most  destructive  in  this  country.  It  would, 
however,  be  an  en  or  to  suppose  that  none 
but  tubercular  diseases  or  the  lungs  are 
treated  in  the  institution :  we  noticed,  both 
among  the  out-  and  in-patients,  cases  of 
brtinchitis,  pneumonia  and  cardiac  affec- 
tions. These  diseases,  os  is  well  known, 
are  also  treated  (and  even  on  a  large  scale) 
in  general  hospitals ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  this  special  institution  all  the 
domestic  arrancements,  the  heating  and 
ventilating  of  the  wards,  are  calculated  to 
place  the  patients  in  the  most  favorable 


condition  for  recovery,  where  such  a  ter- 
mination is  possible.  The  ventilation  is 
so  managed,  on  the  plan  introduced  by  Dr. 
Chowne,  as  to  keep  the  room  free  from  any 
noxious  emanations,  and  the  temperature 
is  kept  perfectly  equable  by  means  of  warm 
air. 

"  We  were  struck  by  one  circumstance, 
respecting  the  comfort  of  patients,  whidi 
seems  of  much  practical  value :  the  pass- 
ages on  the  first  and  second  floor  are  spa^ 
cious,  and  provided  with  sofas,  tables,  &c., 
and  are  intended  as  a  kind  of  sitting-rooms 
for  the  patients,  the  latter  beine  allowed  to 
spend,  m  these  warm  and  comfortably-fur- 
nished passages,  the  time  which  is  not 
strictly  given  to  the  bed-rooms. 

**  Phthisical  patients  admitted  into  this 
institution  are  thus  placed  in  the  best  con- 
dition this  country  can  afford,  as  reoirds 
the  air  inhaled  by  diseaced  lungs;  and  we 
noticed,  whilst  loUowing  Dr.  Roe  tbrougll 
the  wards,  that  the  means  employed  lo 
moderate  the  course  of  the  morbid  process 
going  on  in  the  lungs  of  patients  laboring 
under  tuberculosis  are  often  directed  to  the 
pulmonary  mucous  membrane  itself,  inde* 
pendently  of  other  remedies  which  act 
throudi  the  circulation,  and  tend  to  pro- 
mote healthy  nutrition  in  the  system  at 
large.  The  time  for  attaching  exclusive 
virtues  to  the  inhalations  of  iodine  is  now 
past  (though  M.  Piorr^,  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic  at  the  Faculty  ol 
Paris,  lays  great  stress  on  iodic  inhalations^) 
but  it  stands  to  reason  that  vapors  whidk 
may  soothe  pain  in  the  pulmonary  texture, 
remove  spasmodic  action,  and  modem  te  in- 
flammation and  irritation  in  the  mucoof 
membrane  of  the  bronchi,  should  be  by  no 
means  neglected.  It  would  appear  that  the 
inhalations  of  the  watery  vapors  of  the  bal- 
sams, creasote,  6cc.,  are  much  used  here, 
and  we  heard  Dr.  Roe  state  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  many  instances  in  completely 
abating  pain  and  irritation  in  the  luxjgs  by 


the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  hops 
who  have  haa  many  cases  of  phthisis  under 
their  care  are  fully  aware  how  difficult  it 
often  is  to  obtain  tedative  effects  by  means 
of  opium,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  6tc.,  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  inhaling 
method,  which  seems  to  act  so  beneficially 
in  this  institution.  It  is  principally  in 
the  advanced  staoe  of  the  diseace,  when 
the  tradiea  and  brynx  become  involved^ 
that  inhalations  are  of  value,  as  the  |*ain, 
spasmodic  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
proves  very  distressing.'' 
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LONGEVITY  OF  GfREAT  MEN— CASE  OF  RETATNiTD  F-ffiCES. 


L0N6SVITY  OF  QRBAT  MEN. 

Academicians,  in  respect  to  longeTity 
ha^e  been  particularly  distinguished.  1 
need  mention  only  the  venerable  Fontenelle, 
who  wanted  but  one  year  of  a  hundred,  and 
Nestor  and  Former,  ooth  perpetual  secreta- 
ries, the  former  of  the  French,  the  latter  of 
the  Berlin  Academy. 

We  find,  also,  many  instances  of  long 
life  among  schoolmasters — ^so  that  one 
might  believe  that  continual  intercourse 
with  youth  may  contribute  something  to- 
wards our  renovation  and  support. 

Both  poets  and  artists — in  short,  all  those 
unfortunate  mortals  whose  principal  occu- 
pation leads  them  to  be  conversant  with 
the  sports  of  fancy  and  self-created  worlds, 
and  whose  life,  in  the  properest  sense,  is  an 
agreeable  dream,  have  a  particular  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  history  of  longevity.  We 
have  already  seen  to  what  a  great  age  An- 
acreon,  Sapho,  Haller,  Metastasio,  Gleim, 
Utz,  and  Oeser,  all  lived  to  be  very  old. 

The  following  short  list  of  the  ages  of 
distinguished  men  maybe  interesting  to  the 
leader  in  this  place.  For  a  more  complete 
catalogue,  arranged  according  to  the  classes 
of  science  and  literature  upon  which  they 
^hed  their  light,  he  is  referred  to  Madden's 
**  Ifnfirmities  of  Genius.*' 

Tasso,  51;  Virgil,  52;  Shakspeare,  51; 
MoUere,  53 ;  Dante,  50 ;  Pope,  56 ;  Ovid, 
i^7 ;  Horace,  57 ;  Race,  59 ;  Demosthenes, 
b9;  Lavater,  60;  Galvani,  61;  Boccacio, 
62;  Fenelon,  63;  Aristotle,  62;  Cuvier,64; 
Milton,  66 ;  Petrarch,  70;  Lesage,  70;  Lin- 
neeus,  71;  Lockei  73;  La  Fontaine,  75; 
Handel,  75 ;  Reauroer,  76 ;  Galileo,  78 ; 
Swift,  78;  Roger  Bacon.  78;  Comelle,  78; 
Marmontel,  79 ;  Thucydides,  81;  Juvenal, 
80 ;  Young,  80 ;  Plato,  81 ;  Buffon.  81 ; 
Goethe,  82 ;  Claude,  82;  West,  82 ;  Frank- 
lin, 84;  Metastasio,  84;  Anacreon,  85; 
Herchell,  84;  Newton,  86;  Voltaire,  85; 

ealle,  86;  Sophocles,  90;  Lurwenhock,  91; 
aos  Sloane.  93;  Weston,  75;  Michael 
jLngelo,96;  Titian,  96;  Herodlas,  100;  Fon- 
tenelle, ^00;  Georgias,  108. 
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OASE  OF  RETAINED  FJBCSS. 

9T  na.  W.  0.  B.  aiCHABD80N»  OF  BA8T  MONT- 

FELIEB,  TT. 

Oi  the  night  of  the  3d  of  f\eb.,  I  was 
tent  for  to  attend  a]>on  Jad^  C,  of  this 
town,  aged  58,  who,  it  was  said,  was  suflbr- 
iag  firom  an  attack  of  **  bilious  colic."  I 
fonnd  him  in  great  distiess  from  jniiq  in 
the  left  iliac  region,  which  he  described  as 
being  a  bard  ache.  In  regard  to  his  pre- 
vious history,  he  had  been  somewhat  cos- 
tive for  many  years,  but  had  taken  no  cath* 


artic  or  any  other  medicine.  For  the  last 
four  montlis,  he  has  suffered  from  occasion- 
al attacks  of  colic,  which  had  always  heen 
relieved  by  a  cup  of  ginger  tea  or  other 
warm  drink.  He  remarked  that  for  manj 
months  he  had  felt  his  health  declining; 
that  his  joints  (particularly  his  knees)  grew 
weak;  that  he  nad  little  apf>etite,  and  in 
short  that  he  felt  old  age  vearily  approach- 
ing. He  felt  that  he  was  acting  in  the  last 
scene  of  that  drama,  whose  perpetual  mu- 
tations seem  to  constitute  the  fundamental 
law  of  exiatence.  Although  he  is  not  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  never  su&red  from  disease 
to  any  considerable  extent,  yet  be  had  most- 
ly, given  up  business,  and  felt  that  his 
sphere  of  activity  and  usefulness  was  at  an 
end.  Let  me  remark  here,  that  the  habit  of 
vielding  to  the  first  influences  of  old  age  is 
bad  philosophy,  and  tends  in  no  small  de- 
nee  to  shorten  the  period  and  diminish  the 
happiness  of  human  life. 

His  bowels  not  having  moved  on  the  day 
of  the  attack,  I  gave  him  a  free  dose  of  the 
comp.  infusion  of  senna,  which  in  a  few 
hours  operated  freely.  He  felt  some  relief, 
but  still  complained  of  pain  in  the  iliac  re- 
gion as  before.  I  then  administered  castor 
oil,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  having 
operated  freely  he  felt  much  better;  but 
still  there  was  an  unnatural  and  uncomfort- 
able feeling  in  the  left  side.  He  took  oc- 
casionally mild  cathartics  for  several  days, 
and  feeling  about  as  well  as  previous  to  the 
attack,  settled  bis  bill.  I  had  scarcely 
reached  home  before  he  was  again  attacked, 
and  much  more  violently  than  before,  with 
pain  in  the  left  iliac  region,  and  a  '*  severe 
ache  in  the  stool.''  Being  myself  absent, 
he  took,  before  my  arrival,  three  ounces  of 
table  <nl  with  one  ounce  of  the  oil  of  tut- 

Sentine.  When  I  arrived,  this  had  been 
own  five  hours,  and  still  there  was  no  ac- 
tion either  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  I 
found  him  in  great  agony,  and  himself 
firmly  believing  his  case  nopeless.  I  order- 
ed thirty  grains  of  calomel;  pediluvium 
with  warm  fomentations  to  the  bowels ; 
waited  two  hours,  and  no  motion  being 
felt,  I  ga^a  calomel  and  rhubarb  ten  grains 
each,  t  waited  an  hour,  but  there  vraa  no 
action.  I  could  not  account  for  this  inac- 
tion, as  the  bowels  had  moved  freely  the 
da^  before,  and  I  was  unable  to  det^t  any 
evidence  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
symptoms.  I  ordered  a  solvent  injection, 
and  a  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  to 
be  taken.  *  The  patient  immediately  vom- 
ited, and  at  the  same  time  had  a  stool.  The 
stool  was  watery,  but  it  did  not  descend  to 
the  vessel  from  the  chair,  but  spattered 
about  over  a  space  at  least  four  feet  souare. 
He  still  complained  of  the  severe  ache  in 
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the  stool.  He  made  a  Tiolent  effort,  and 
expelled  a  hard  suhstance,  which  striking 
the  floor,  or  the  mop-board  near  the  floor, 
founded  like  a  rock  thrown  with  violence 
against  a  board.  Immediately  following 
this,  was  a  free  evacuation  of  scybalous  ex- 
crement, in  hard  lumps  of  'various  sizes. 
The  large  mass  was  somewhat  larger  than 
a  hen's  egfi^  and  of  irregular  shape.  It  ap- 
peared tohave  been  moulded  in  one  of  the 
folds  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
and  to  have  had  one  side  channeled  out  by 
the  passing  current.  It  was  exceedingly 
hard,  and  had  probably  existed  here  in  the 
fold  of  the  intestines  for  many  months. 
After  this  evacuation,  the  patient  had  no 
pain  and  no  uneasy  sensation  in  the  left 
uiac  region.  He  now  takes  exercise  daily, 
and  is  mora  robust  and  healthy  than  he  has 
been  for  years. — Bo8t<m  Med,  and  Surg, 
Journal. 
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ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING  OF  FISHES. 

Prof.  Brainard  of  Chicago,  writes  from 
Paris,  to  the  North  Western  Medical  and 
Surreal  Journal  as  follows : — 

"At  the  side  of  Bernard,  in  the  College 
of  France,  is  Coste,  whose  lectures  upon 
the  de^elopement  of  organized  bodies,  are 
the  most  eloquent  and  instructive  course  I 
have  ever  listend  to.  The  substance  of  his 
course  is  contained  in  his  great  work  enti- 
tled "General  and  Special  History  of  the 
Development  of  Organized  Being?,'*  which 
has  reached  its  third  number,  being  publish- 
edby  the  government.  He  is  known  in 
America  from  his  efforts  in  introducing 
the  artificial  breeding  of  fishes,  a  process 
now  employed  in  all  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  I  saw  in  his  private  room  in 
the  College  of  France,  a  number  of  troughs 
of  earthen  ware,  containing  the  eggs  of 
fishes  of  the  choicer  kinds,  such  as  salmon 
from  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  other 
kinds  from  the  diflerent  rivers  of  Europe. 
Prof.  Coste  informed  me  that  the  eggs  are 
tcaosported  without  difiiculty,  a  distance 
of  800  miles  by  land,  and  that  they  could 
easily  be  sent  to  America  without  injury. 
These  egg?  aie  the  size  of  peas,  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  to  be  hatched  are  placed 
upon  lit'le  racks  made  of  willow  twigg. 
which  are  fixed  in  the  troughs  so  as  to  be 
covered  with  water,  and  a  gentle  current  is 
kept  playing  over  them.  I  saw  them  in 
different  stages  of  development,  from  the 
slokple  egg  to  the  fish  just  bursting  from  it. 
It  is  a  curioua  sight,  and  seems  to  promise 
much  benefit  to  man,  by  liesh  and  whole- 
some food.  It  has,  however,  iU  difficulties. 
Like  other  orphans,  a  large  portion  of  these 
fish  brought  up  by  band,  die  before  attain- 


ing maturity,  and  it  is  yet  doubtful  whetli* 
er  the  plan  will  be  successful,  excepting 
with  regard  to  those  fishes  found  in  the 
waters  where  the  breeding  is  carried  on;  io 
this  case  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
full  success. 

''An  interesting  fiict  has  incidentall/ 
been  noticed  by  those  engaged  in  observing 
this  process  of  hatching ;  it  is  that  a  great 
number  of  monsters  occur  among  the  newly 
hatched  fishes,  a  number  mu(%  larger  ia 
proportion  than  occurs  in  the  mammalia«" 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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PULVIS  FERRI— IRON   BY   HYDRO- 
GEN. 

BT  WILLIAM  FROCT«&,  JX« 

There  has  recently  been  considerable 
discussions  in  the  London  Pharmaceutical 
Journals,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  sub* 
stance  sold  as  Quevenne's  metalic  iron,  as 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Morson  and  Mr. 
Heathfield,  both  of  London.  Having  for 
several  years  been  a  manufscturer  of  tMe 
prepamtion,  although  not  now  so  engaged, 
itmay  be  appropriate  to  say  a  few  worde 
in  relation  to  the  subject  at  issue.*^  li 
appears  {Pkarm  Jour.,  nage  338,  Januarr, 
1854,)  that  iron  reduced  Dy  hydrogen,  maoe 
by  both  the  gentlemen  named  was  on  salt 
in  Edinburg  by  diflerent  pharmaceutists. 
Messrs.  Duncan,  Flockhart  and  Co.,  who 
sold  the  preparation  of  Mr.  Morson,  were 
complained  to,  that  their  iron  was  not 
hlaek  like  that  of  Mr.  Robinson  made 
by  Mr.  Heathfield.  Messrs.  D.  F.  and 
Ck).  then  forwarded  to  Mr.  Morson  a  sam« 
pie  of  the  black  iron,  and  he  pronounced  it 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  not  metaliC 
iron.  On  this,  Mr.  Robinson  placed  sani'* 
pies  of  both  kinds  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  of  Edinburg,  who  pro^ 
nounoed  both  to  be  impure,  that  is,  cobk 
tained  oxygen,  but  that  Heathfield's  wai 
seven  per  cent,  purer  than  Morson^.  Ofl 
this  being  published  in  the  Chemist,  Mr. 
Morson  obtained  a  specimen  of  HeathfieldPh 
iron,  as  sold  in  Edinburg,  and  had  it  sna* 
lysed  by  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Stenhouse,  Pro* 
fessor  Williamson  and  Dr.  Garrord  all  of 
whom  pronounced  it  to  be  magnetic  oxidi 
of  iron,  and  published  the  whole  afiair  ift 
the  PharmaeeuHecd  JbumcU  of  January. 
In  the  next  nnmber,  Mr.  Heathfield  pof- 
eues  the  subject  by  bringing  forward  mi* 
eroscopical  evidence,  and  vindicates  tht 
blatk  iron  trom  the  charge  of  impurity,  hU 
tributing  its  color  to  minuteness  of  divii* 
ion,  than  to  magnetic  oxide,  and  endeavoft 


*  8««  •  pftpw  br  tbm  Avthor, 
six.  p.  14. 
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to  throw  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  the 
four  analysis  obtained  by  Mr.  Morson. 
And,  finally,  Dr.  Creorge  Wilson  appears  in 
the  March  number,  reasserts  the  correctness 
of  his  analysis,  and  claims  for  specimens 
of  the  preparation  of  Mr.  Heathfield  since 
examined,  the  strength  of  91  and  981  per 
cent,  of  metalic  iron. 

By  one  who  is  practically  feLmiliar  with 
what  takes  place  m  the  process  ol  reducing 
iron  by  hydrogen,  the  causes  of  the  contro 
▼ersy  above  are  easily  explained.  'The  re- 
duction tube,  when  ready  for  the  operation, 
is  nearly  filled  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  ob- 
tained by  calcining  the  sub-carbonate  ot 
iron  of  the  PharmacojKBia,  to  free  it  from 
its  water  of  hydration.  After  the"  current 
of  hydrogen  is  established  and  the  fire  is 
kindled,  the  operator  is  made  aware  of  the 
commencement  of  the  reduction  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  aqueous  vapors  at  the  exii 
pipe;  and  when  it  is  continued  for  a  length 
of  time  and  stopped,  the  contents  of  the 
tube  will  vary  considerably  in  appearance. 
Near  the  point  of  ingress  of  the  gaseous 
current,  if  the  heat  lias  been  sufficient,  the 
led  powder  will  have  assumed  an  iron  gray 
color  whilst  further  along  the  color  will 
be  blacker,  and  finally  perfectly  black.  If 
the  tube  an  1  contents  have  not  been  heated 
to  a  dull  red,  the  reddish  color  of  oxide  will 
be  retained  at  such  point,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  in  the  same  operation,  that  the  unre- 
duced oxide  and  all  the  gndes  of  reduction  to 
the  perfect  metalic  state  may  be  observed. 
It  ^  never  happens  in  practice  that  all  tbe 
oxide  is  reduced,  and  the  fire  would  have 
to  be  continued  too  long,  to  the  injury  of 
the  reduced  ]>ortion,  and  it  is  usual  to  em- 
ploy the  partially  reduced  oxide  of  one  op- 
eration for  the  next.  The  line  of  complete 
Teduciion  is  distinctly  marked,  so  that  the 
diemist  can  by  means  of  a  spatula  sepa- 
xmte  readily  the  perfectly  reduced  iron ;  yet 
between  this  and  black  oxide  there  is  a 
portion  consisting  of  metalic  iron  and 
oxide  in  variable  proportion.  Hence  there 
18  BO  reason  why  imperfectly  reduced  iron 
fhould  be  sold  except  either  through  igno- 
rance of  the  proosss,  carelessness  or  fraud. 
Mr.  Ueathfield,  therefore,  in  alleging  the 
action  of  hydrogen  in  a  hot  tube  as  a  rea- 
■on  for  purity,  is  only  conditionally  cor- 
net. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  operating  in  a 
four  inch  tube,  that  the  interior  particles 
in  a  part  of  the  oxide  are  black,  and  the 
exterior  iron  gray.  Now,  in  reference  to 
color,  it  may  be  said  that  no  metalic  iron 
if  ptrfectly  black,  but  when  the  oxide  is 
■educed  at  the  lowest  heat  possible,  so  tbiit 
its  particles  do  not  contract  or  weld  to- 
i^ther  by  excels  of  heat,  after  reduction, 


it  is  of  a  dark  iron  gray  hoe,  and  will  dis- 
solve with  ranid  effervescence  of  hydrogjen 
in  dilute  sulpnuric,  acid  like  a  carbonate ; 
when,  however,  the  heat  has  been  allowed 
to  become  cherry  red,  after  the  reduction, 
the  particles  contract  more  and  more, 
until,  if  the  heat  has  been  continued  long 
enough,  a  metalic  mass  is  obtained,  diffi- 
cult to  powder,  and  requiring  the  a  void- 
ana^  of  blows  of  the  pestle  to  prevent  its 
condensation  into  solid  shining  pebble-like 
masees.  The  color  of  overheated  iron  is 
light  iron  gray,  vnth  a  peculiar  lustrous  ap- 
pearance, derived  from  the  trituration  ne- 
cessary to  pulverize  it. 

Now,  wnen  the  operator  opens  his  tube 
and  finds  that  he  has  but  a  partial  product, 
and  that  the  interior  part  of  the  oxide  is 
not  thoroughly  reduced,  he  is  tempted 
to  overlook  the  presence  of  the  latter,  and 
convert  all  to  powder.  This  may  be  oc- 
casional and  accidental,  or  habitual,  ac- 
cording to  the  conscientiousness  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  manufacturer,  and,  whilst  this 
is  the  case,  iron  by  hydrogen  will  constant- 
ly vary  in  composition.  We  see  by  tbe 
analysis  of  Dr.  Wilson,  admitted  by  Mx. 
Heathfield,  that  his  own  preparation  va- 
ries from  2  to  22  per  cent,  of  foreign  mat- 
ter. 

Undoubtedly,  the  best  condition  of  this 
preparation,  when  removed  from  the  tube, 
is  tnat  of  a  light  spongy  mass,  like  Hght 
carbonate  of  masnesia,  yet  more  compres- 
sible, and  of  a  dull,  rather  dark  iron  gray  col- 
or. When  the  fragment  is  struck  on  abri^t 
anvil  with  a  smooth  hammer  a  thin  brilliant 
laminia  of  metal  is  obtained,  and  when  the 
powder  is  strongly  pressed  with  a  bright 
spatula,  with  traction,  the  compressed  sur- 
fecc  exhibits  a  metalic  lustre. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  in  reference 
to  the  sulphur  found  in  reduced  iron :  it 
may  arise  from  two  sources.  First,  from  the 
presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  used, 
when  the  sulphuret  present  is  that  of  iron; 
or  it  may  be  due  to  the  deoxidation  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  in  the  oxide  of  iron,  when 
sulphuret  of  sodium  is  the  sulphunetted 
body,  as  may  be  proved  by  v^stiing  the 
iron.  It  is  almost  impossible,  on  a  manu- 
facturing scale,  to  wash  all  the  sulphate  of 
soda  from  the  hydrated  carbonate  of  iron 
in  the  process  of  making  the  sub-carbonate, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  wash 
the  dried  sub-carbonate  after  it  is  pulver- 
ized, till  the  washings  are  free  from  sul- 
phate. The  succej^s  of  this  operation  is 
Known  by  testing  the  reduced  iron  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when,  if  any  sulphur- 
et is  present,  the  odor  of  hydrosulpnuric 
acid  is  perceptible. 

In  my  experience  in  operating  with  m 


ON  DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 


WTOujght  iron  tube,  forty  inches  long,  and 
four  inches  diametei,  the  charge  of  oxide  is 
six  to  eight  pounds,  and  the  hydrogen  is 
furnished  br  the  solution  of  twelve  pounds 
of  zinc  in  dilute  S0>.  The  current  is  kept 
up  rapidly  for  eight  hours,  at  which  time 
the  tuhe  is  kept  at  as  near  a  dull  red  heat 
as  possible ;  and  after  the  lemotal  of  the 
fire  and  the  cooling  of  the  walls  of  the 
furnace  with  water,  the  evolution  of  gas 
is  moderated  to  a  slow  bubbling  at  theeiit 
end.  until  the  tube  is  perfectly  cold.    The 

iield  of  reduced  iron,  on  the  average,  is 
etween  two  and  four  pounds  to  an  opera- 
tion. The  black  pulverulent  oxide  in  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  is  used  for  part  of 
the  next  charge.  The  most  difficult  point 
in  the  process  is  the  regulation  of  the  neat ; 
the  next,  the  management  of  the  gas, 
which  should  be  carefully  purified  by  pass- 
ing it  twice  through  a  solution  of  subactate 
of  lead. — Journal  of  Pharmaqf, 
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ON  DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

BT  #.  CAMF8,  M.D. 

The  symptons  of  delirium  tremens  vary, 
from  the  most  trifling  degree  of  tremor, 
wakefulness  and  delirium,  accompanied 
with  hallucinations  and  quickened  pulse, 
to  the  highest  decree  of  nervous  depression, 
and  muscular  ana  cerebral  excitement.  The 
first  stage  usually  presents  the  fbllowing  in- 
diaitions,  and  very  generally  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — A  peculiar  slowness  of  the 
pulse,  attended  with  coldness  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  which  being  generally  bedewed 
with  moisture,  and  from  the  eflect  of  evap- 
oration, present  a  clammy,  icy  sensation. 
These  are  preceded  and  accompanied  with 
symptoms  of  general  debility,  and  usually 
a  diminution  of  temperature,  cramp  in  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  with  giddiness. 
nausea,  and  occasionally  actual  vomiting ; 
the  bowels  are  sometimes  open,  sometimes 
the  reverse ;  nervous  tremor  of  the  hands 
and  tongue,  especially  of  the  latter,  which 
is  mostly  moist,  and  but  slightly  furred. — 
These  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  a 
dejection  or  depression  of  the  mind,  which 
is  sometimes  extreme,  accompanied  with 
fieauent  sighing  and  oppiession,  or  sense  of 
nnaing  at  the  precordial  region,  anxiety 
and  depressed  state  of  the  countenance, 
with  short  and  disturbed  slumbers.  The 
second  stage  comes  on  with  a  marked  in- 
crease of  manj  of  the  symptoms  observed 
in  the  preceeding  stage,  the  countenance  of 
the  patient  assuming  gradually  a  wild  and 
more  anxious  expression ;  he  soon  begins  to 
have  various  mental  illusions,  or  halluci- 
nations; be  imagines  Uiat  he  sees  loath 


some  and  disagreeable  objects,  which  con- 
stant! v  annoy  and  trouble  him,  and  which 
he  will  attempt  to  catch  with  bis  hands, 
supposing  they  are  upon  bis  bed ;  be  sufiferft 
from  increased  restlessness;  he  is  exces- 
sively talkative ;  in  fact,  in  some  cases  the 
garrulity  is  extreme,  and  most  commonly 
upon  the  objects  of  his  delusions.  He  is 
more  sleepless,  and  at  times  absolutely  so; 
so  that  bv  some  writers  this  per  vigilium 
is  considered  as  pathognomonic  of  this 
si  age  of  the  disease.  The  temperature  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  may  increase,  while 
that  of  the  hands  and  feet  remains  cold  and 
clammy  as  before.  The  general  restless- 
ness and  hurry  of  manner  increases;  the 
tongue  is  more  coated  with  fur,  and  it  is 
now  so  tremulous,  that  the  patient  cannot 
hold  it  still  when  protruded  from  the 
mouth.  The  urine  at  this  time  is  usually 
scanty ;  the  pulse  is  mostly  freauent,  above 
100,  and  sometimes  considerably  so.  The 
pupils  are  usually  contracted,  but  he  does 
not  complain  of  intolerance  of  light,  nor, 
during  tne  course  of  the  disease,  does  be 
complain  of  any  pain  about  him ;  and  fre- 
quently, when  interrogated  by  his  physi- 
cian or  his  friends  about  him,  will  reply, 
sharply  it  may  be,  that  he  is  quite  well,  that 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  him.  Af- 
ter these  symptons  have  continued  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  case  is  about  to  termi- 
nate favorably,  the  gradual  mitigation  of 
the  above  symptoms  is  usually  attended 
with  yawning  and  drowsiness,  with  evident 
disposition  to  sleep :  and  this,  as  soon  as 
it  thoroughly  seizes  the  patient,  is  frequent- 
ly very  deep  or  profound,  lasting  sometimes 
from  six  or  eight,  to  twelve,  fourteen,  eigh- 
teen, or  even  twenty  hours;  and  in  most 
instances  is  so  completely  critical,  that  it 
appears,  as  it  were,  to  resolve,  or  almost 
to  terminate  the  disease.  Of  such  cases  as 
terminate  favorably,  this  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  third  stage  of  the  disease; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  should 
terminate  fatally,  the  general  symptoms  in- 
crease in  violence;^  the  mind  of  the  patient 
labors  under  excessive  irritability ;  he  makes 
frequent  and  violent  struggles;  there  is 
more  evident  depression  of  the  muscular, 
nervous,  and  vascular  systems;  the  pulse 
becomes  quicker,  smaller  and  weaker ;  the 
tremor,  too,  afiects  nearly  all  the  limbs; 
the  patient  is  constantly  talking  or  mut- 
tering to  himself;  the  delirium  increases  in 
intensity;  sometimes  the  patient  expires 
in  an  attack  of  convulsions,  and  sometimes 
deatli  is  preceded  by  a  subsidence  of  the 
general  symptoms.  The  treatment  of  deli- 
rium tremens  was  then  referred  to,  and  the 
arguments  for  and  against  free  bleeding  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  the  author  strongly 
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reprobating  the  copious  abstraction  of  blood 
as  recommended  and  practised  by  some  au- 
thorities. The  recorded  effects  of  emetics, 
purgatives,  blisters,  mercurials,  and  the 
warm  bath,  were  then  mentioned.  Two 
cases  were  related  in  which  chloroform  had 
been  administered  internally  w^ith  advan- 
tage, after  other  remedies  had  failed  to 
give  relief.  The  treatment  recommended 
0/  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dtiblin,  who  divides  all 
forms  of  this  disease  into  two  classes,  was 
also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Camps  in  his  paper, 
in  which  he  strongly  advocated  its  treat- 
ment by  opium  and  ammonia,  and  other 
similar  remedies — a  mode  of  treatment  des- 
cribed as  the  narcotico-stimulant  method. 
— London  Medical  Times  <f*  Gazette,  April 
16. 1853. 
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"DOCTORS"  AT  THE  WEST. 

BT  H.   OBAHAM,  M.».,   OP  TOLEDO,   O. 

We  are  truly  a  "great  nation,"  and  a 
"  last"  people.  There  is  not  onlv  a  " great 
deal  of  land  out  West,"  but  there  are  a 
great  many  doctors  f  In  old  times,  or  during 
toe  "dark  ages/'  there  were  many  things 
that  were  looked  upon  as  wonderful  or 
mjrsterious,  but  in  these  latter  days,  and  in 
this  age  of  "  progress  and  reform,"  most  of 
these  wond-trs  have  ceased,  and  most  of  the 
mysteries  are  explained.  Light  has  taken 
the  place  of  darkness,  wisdom  the  place  of 
ignorance,  and  self-conceit  and  vanity  the 
place  of  modesty  and  diffidence.  What  is 
not  already  known,  is  comparatively  little, 
and  is  becoming  daily  "beautifully  less." 
People  have  long  since  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  quantity  of  land  in  the  world,  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  account  satisfactori- 
ly for  the  great  number  of  doctors,  and  their 
rapid  increase.  The  grand  discovery  has 
finally  been  made;  this  whole  mystery  is 
explained,  and  made  as  "clear  as  mud"! 

We  are  gravely  told  "that  some  per- 
sons are  horn  doctors!'*  When  this  an- 
nouncement was  first  made,  I  was  incredu- 
lous, and  was  inclined  to  call  it  a  "  hum- 
bug," for  I  could  not  understand  it,  or  con- 
ceive how  it  could  be  possible ;  but  on  fur- 
ther reflection,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  this 
is  the  way  the  thing  is  done!  In  fact, 
there  is  no  other  way  that  I  can  see,  to  ac- 
count for  the  rapid  increase  of  doctors^  ex- 
cept the  one  here  suggested.  We  must 
either  say,  that  all  are  not  doctors,  who 

Srofess  to  be  doctors  (and  that  would  not 
0,)  or  we  must  admit  that  many  of  them 
are  bom  doctors ;  for  it  is  very  evident  that 
there  are  many  (especially  in  the  West) 
who  claim  this  honorable  title,  who  have 


never  studied  the  science  of  medicine,  ox 
any  other  science,  since  they  were  born  ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  the  fact, 
and  I  leave  it  for  your  readers  to  say  wheth- 
er it  is  done  through  the  influence  of  Mor- 
monism,  Millerism,  mesmerism,  spiritual 
rappings  or  infinitesimals.  I  do  not  look 
upon  tnis  discovery  as  a  matter  of  mudi 
practical  importance  to  the  profession,  bat 
it  may  be  of  importance  to  the  public. — 
Should  any  of  your  readers  wish  to  know 
how  these  hereditary  doctors  manage  to  ob- 
tain the  title  of  doctor,  and  how  they  get 
into  business,  I  can  tell  them  how  it  is 
done  "  out  West."  In  the  first  place,  tha 
aspirant  to  professional  honors  and  emolu- 
ments (after  learning  the  fact  that  he  waa 
born  a  doctor ,  through  the  spirits  or  some 
other  medium)  "sticks  out  his  shing^le," 
or,  in  other  words,  he  ^ets  his  name  print- 
ed on  a  sheet  of  tin,  ^vith  the  word  doctor 
attached,  and  nails  it  to  the  door  nost.-* 
Thus,  he  gets  the  name  or  title !  He  then 
unites  with  the  masons,  the  odd  fellows,  or 
sons  of  temperance,  (all  useful  and  honora- 
ble institutions,)  and  as  a  natural  coaae- 
quence,  he  is  immediately  patronized  and 
puffed  by  some  of  his  brethren!  No  one 
stops  to  enquire  when  or  where  he  was  ed- 
ucated! or,  whether  he  ever  was. educated! 
And  if  any  one  should  enquire,  he  would 
either  tell  them  that  he  was  born  a  doctor, 
or  that  he  was  educated  in  Paris,  London, 
or  Edinburgh,  and  either  of  these  answers 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  jjub- 
lic !  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  a 
doctor,  because  his  sign  says  so ! 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  masons, 
odd  fellows,  or  sons  of  temperance,  employ 
these  new-fledgjed  doctors  because  they  be- 
long to  their  society ;  and  yet,  if  they  were 
asked  for  a  reason,  they  probably  could  not 
^ve  any  other  or  better !  This,  then,  is  the 
way  that  aonu  doctors  are  made  *'ou'.  west," 
and  this  is  the  wuy  they  take  to  get  into 
buainess !  The  whole  process  is  simple  a nd 
easy,  and  yet,  if  you  have  any  "shorter 
cut"  to  professional  honor  and  wealth, 
"  down  east."  I  should  like  to  know  it. — 
Boston  Mtdkal  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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IODIDE  OP  ZINC  IN  VENEREAL  AF- 
FECTIONS. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Sewell,  of  Canada,  writes  as 
follows  in  the  Montreal  Medical  Chronicle 
respecting  the  use  of  iodide  of  zinc  in  his 
practice: — 

"  Its  value  in  reducing  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  profession,  and  I  have  used  it  in 
several  cases  with  satisfieictory  results.    I 
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had  a  case  of  venereal  ulceration  of  the 
throat  which  resisted  the  add  permitrate  of 
mercurjr.  As  an  experiment,  I  employed 
the  iodide  of  zinc  witn  immediate  improve- 
ment, followed  by  a  speedy  cure.  Since 
that  I  have  used  it  in  several  cases  of  Vene- 
real ulcers,  both  of  the  throat  and  nose, 
with  like  success.  Since  1837, 1  have  used 
chiefly  the  acid  pernitrate  of  meitury  (Ri- 
cord's  formula.)  in  such  cases,  and  am 
therefore  competent  to  form  a  comptiralive 
estimate  of  their  value,  and  I  give  the  pref* 
eience  to  iodide  of  zinc.  To  apply  it,  twist 
t  little  cotton  wool  rouyid  the  point  of  a 
wooden  skewer,  and  having  dipped  it  in 
tbe  caustic,  apply  it  to  the  ulcer.  One  ap- 
plication usually  suflioes  to  destroy  the 
morbid  action,  and  it  is  to  be  followed  up 
with  metallic  washes  for  the  throat,  and  di- 
lute citrine  ointment  for  use." 


ON  THE  POLYTRICHUM  JUNIPERIN* 
UM  AS  A  DIURETIG. 

BY  I^ILLIAM  WOOD,  M.D., 

•f  East  Windior-Hill,  Cooaeeticot 

Having  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  plant 
In  my  practice  which  is,  I  believe,  wholly 
unknown  to  the  medical  profession  as 
posBesing  Any  medicinal  properties,  and 
Delieving  it  to  be  f&r  superior  to  any 
diuretic  known,  I  am  induced  to  give  a 
brief  botanical  description  of  it,  with  a 
few  marked  cases  in  which  it  was  useful. 
'Rm  plant  grows  very  abundantly  in  New 
England,  and  I  know  not  but  that  it  may 
be  found  elsewhere.  My  method  of  using 
it  has  been,  to  gather  a  generous  handful  of 
the  whole  plant  while  on  the  way  to  see 
my  ]Datients,  and  order  it  to  be  steeped  and 
dxarik  freely,  the  more  so  the  better.  I  have 
never  seen  an  unpleasant  symptoin  arise 
from  it,  although  I  have  used  twice  the 
above-named  quantity  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

S$riea,  Cryptog^mia.  Nai*  Order.  Musci, 
Qaiu9.  Polytrichum.  Calypta  apparently 
tormed  of  fibres  of  hair  or  flax.  Capsulse 
4-sided,  nodding  in  old  fruit.  Peristome 
single,  64  teeth.  Flowers  dioBcious ;  sterile 
flowers  cup-shaped,  terminal. 

First  species,  Juniper inum  (Hedwig,) 
atems  generally  simple;  pedicle  supportijig 
the  capsule,  smooth,  wiry,  two- third  inches 
in  height  from  the  top  of  the  plant;  leaves 
eatire ;  capeulse  oblong,  about  the  siie  of 
a  Rnin  of  wheat,  surmounted  by  a  beaked 
lid  which  falls  from  the  old  fruit,  exposing 
the  smooth  dilated  apex  of  the  columella. 

Second  species,  Commune  (Linn.),  dif- 
fers from  the  foregoing  by  being  taller,  and 


having  serrate  leaves ;  found  often  with  Ihe 
former,  generally  growing  in  damp  places; 
possesses   probably    the   same   medicinal 

S roper  ties.  Common  name.  Hair-cap 
f  OSS,  and  Robbings  Rye. 
Case  1.  Miss  0.,  in  the  winter  of  1847 
and  *I848,  had  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
pneumonia,  and,  while  convalescing,  her 
kidneprs  ceased  to  perform  their  proper 
function.  This  was  followed  by  anasarca, 
the  (edema  commencing  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities and  incieasine  very  rapidly.  The 
legs  became  enormously  enlarged,  1o  more 
than  twice  their  natural  size  presenting  the 
appearance  of  polished  marble,  and  so 
sensitive  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  least 
touch.  After  a  few  days,  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  ascites,  respiration  became  vety 
difficult,  so  much  so  that  I  was  summon- 
ed to  the  patient's  bed  three  times  in 
twenty-four  hours  with  the  message  that 
she  was  dying;  pulse  140-150  a  niinute. 
I  had  been  using  diuretics,  alteratives,  fric- 
tions, counter-irritants,  and  tonics,  as  the 
symptoms  had  indicated,  but  all  to  little  or 
no  purpose.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
Li.  Watson  was  called  in  consultatioot 
and  pronounced  it  a  hopelss  case,  saying 
that  she  could  not  live  twentv-four  hours. 
For  the  nine  days  previous,  sne  had  been 
elevated  to  nearly  the  sitting  posture,  as^  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  oreathe  lying 
down,  during  this  time,  her  position  had 
not  been  changed,  as  the  least  motion  pro- 
duced dyspnoea  to  an  alarming  degree.  I 
now  administered  polytrichum  freely  (for 
the  first  time  in  my  practice,)  without  ai^ 
fear  of  doing  injury,  as  I  believed  that  ao 
medication  could  save,  or  even  prolong 
life  many  hours.  In  twelve  hours  called 
again;  found  her  pasfing  urine  freely  (or, 
as  the  nurse  said,  by  the  pailful,  which 
afforded  hear  great  relief.  Twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  the  polytrichum 
was  first  administered,  the  skin  on  her 
limbs  could  be  laid  in  folds.  The  case  af- 
ter this  improved  gradually  under  the  uae 
of  tonics,  stimulants,  6:c.,  without  any  re- 
turn of  the  dropsicaVeffusion. 

Case  II.  Miss  A.,  1848.  had  been  trou- 
bled with  ascites  for  more  than^  twelve 
rears;  had  consulted  the  physicians  in 
Hartford  and  vicinity,  and.had  been  under 
the  care  of  at  least  as  many  M.  D.*8  as  ahe 
had  years  been  troubled,  not  only  without 
any  permanent  amelioration  of  symptoms, 
but  with  a  gradual  iuciease  of  disease..  The 
ascites  had  been  ascribed  to  henatic  de- 
rangement, for  which  mercurials  had  been 
freeiy  administered;  salivation  had  been 
the  result.  She  had  become  so  sueoeptlble 
to  the  influence  of  mercurials,  that  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  odomel  would  salivate 
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her.  When  I  saw  her,  the  dropsical  effu- 
sions extended  over  her  lower  limbs,  abdo- 
men, and  chest ;  pulse  120  a  minute;  respi- 
ration difficult;  urine  little  in  quantity  and 
high  colored,  with  a  brick  colored  sedi- 
ment. I  ^ve  her  freely  of  the  above- 
named  article.  In  forty-eight  hoi^rs  her 
dropsy  had  almost  disappeared;  she  has 
had  but  one  slight  turn  of  the  disease  since, 
and  that  was  induced  by  se^'ere  attack  of 
dysentery. 

Case  III.  Mrs.  N.,  from  New  York 
city  1850,  had  for  years  been  troubled  with 
scantiness  of  urine  and  consequent  csdema; 
generally  gained  some  relief  from  medicine; 
But,  as  she  remarked,  "had  derived  no  ben- 
efit of  late,  because  she  had  worn  her  med- 
icines out."  I  gave  her  polytrichum ;  saw 
her  next  day,  and  learned  of  her  that  she 
had  had  occasion  to  urinate  sixteen  times 
during  the  night.  On  her  return  to  New 
York,  she  took  a  supply  of  the  article  with 
het;  saw  her  in  New  York  three  months 
after,  and  at  that  time  there  had  been  no 
return  of  symptoms  to  require  the  medicine 
again. 

Case  IV.  Mr.  H.,  of  Hartford,  1853, 
had  been  unwell  for  six  months;  had  been 
troubled  with  hepatic  difficulties,  bleeding 
from  the  lungs,  (edema,  very  little  urine, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  none  at  all  for  sev- 
eral days.  His  father  hearing  that  I  had 
been  successful  in  the  treatment  of  some 
obstinate  cases  of  dropsy,  applied  to  me 
for  medicine  for  that  purpose.  He  inform* 
ed  me  that  the  best  medical  skill  Hartford 
afforded  could  not  give  the  least  relief  to 
his  son  for  his  dropsy;  that  he  could  not 

fet  on  his  trowsers  or  stockings.  I  g^ve 
im  some  polytrichum ;  did  not  see  him  for 
three  weeks,  when  the  young  man  himself 
rode  up  to  me,  eight  miles,  with  not  only 
his  trowsers  and  stockings  on  but  also  his 
boots.  Mr.  H.  said;  "In  half  an  hour  after 
taking  the  above  medicine,  he  began  to 
pass  water  freely,  and  his  dropsical  symp- 
toms immediatelv  subsided.'*  I  gathered 
him  a  suply  of  the  article  when  here,  but 
have  recently  learned  that  he  has  had  no 
occasion  to  us«  it,  as  there  has  been  no  re- 
turn of  the  dropsy  since,  although  three 
months  have  elapsed,  and  his  other  symp- 
toms continue  unabated. 

I  could  give  a  long  list  of  cases  equally 
as  striking,  if  necessary. — Am.  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences, 

East  Wcndsos  Hill,  Oct.  13, 1853 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool 
(Eng.)  Advertiser  states  that:— 


"  A  Russian  peasant,  of  Simbirsk,  on  the 
Volga,  possessed  a  celebrity  in  the  cure  of 
this  worst  of  all  human  diseases.  He  was 
not  the  discoverer  of  the  root  that  cured* 
but  was  the  sole  depository  of  the  secret. 
The  renown  of  his  extraordinary  cures, 
bursting,  at  length,  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  government,  their  number  increased 
with  his  practice,  and  his  celebrity  along 
with  them."  The  remedy  used  was  tha 
AUsma  Plantago.  A  correspondent  of  tha 
London  Literary  Gazette  writes  as  follows 
respecting  it : — 

"  Sir, — ^I  send  you  for  aooeptance,  a  draw- 
ing of  the  reputed  valuable  plant,  Alisma 
Plantago.  It  grows,  1  may  venture  to  say, 
in  most  parts  of  Suffolk,  certaioW  with  ns 
in  great  abundance,  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  above  the  sor&ce  of  the  ponds  aod 
ditches,  bearing  white  flowers,  inclining 
more  or  less  to  a  purplish  tinge,  from  tha 
middle  of  June  to  August.  1  have  endeav- 
ored to  express  the  form  of  the  seed-vessel 
so  that  the  plant  may  be  known  after  its 
flowers  have  ceased  to  exist.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  no  species  of  Alisma  that  at  aU  re- 
sembles this  m  habit;  therefore  it  mustbs 
known  at  a  glance.  For  specific  minutia 
you  can  refer  to  Dr.  Smithes  "  Flora  Brit- 
annica,"  or  to  "  Withering's  English  Bot- 
any;" you  will  receive  information  fron 
either.** 


ACONITE  AS  A  LOCAL   ANODYNE. 

The  comparative  value  of  several  of  our 
local  aneestnetics  was  vrell  exhibited  in  a 
case  recently  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Curling, 
in  the  London  Hospital.  The  patient,  a 
woman  57,  had  a  patch  of  dry  gangrene  on 
the  outer  side  of  her  left  foot.  Its  slow 
increase  was  attended  with  such  intense 
pain,  that  for  several  weeks  she  scarcely 
slept  at  all.  To  obtain  relief,  chloroform, 
on  lint  beneath  oil-silk,  belladonna  lotion, 
and  the  solution  of  opium,  were  severally 
applied  to  the  part,  with,  however,  but 
very  slight  and  temporary  benefit.  A  lin- 
iment, consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the 
soap  liniment  and  of  tincture  of  aconita 
was  then  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  same 
manner;  and  so  great  was  the  efficiency, 
that  under  its  influence  the  poor  woman 
was  frequently  able  to  obtain  a  very  fair 
night's  rest.  This  case  is  only  one  among 
many  in  which  we  have  eeen  proved  tbs 
powers  of  acimite  as  a  local  anodyne.— 
Medical  Times  and  Gatette,  November 
13, 18;^. 
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STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  State  Medical  Society  of  Ohio  haF 
}ti8t  had  a  short  session  in  this  citj ;  they 
meet  next  year  in  Zanesyille.  The  heat 
thing  done  by  the  Society  nras  to  announce 
their  opposition  to  the  present  law  which 
interferes  with  anatomical  pursuits,  and 
Mob  measnres  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  Legislatuiip. 

The  sMALLEvr  transactiok  of  the  Society 
W18  the  reception  of  an  application  from  a 
medical  society  at  Columbus  denouncing 
A  physician,  Q,  W.  Jannis,  for  consulting 
with  an  Eclectic  physician — ^which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  Medical  Ethics. 

The  moat  aensibU  thing  in  the  proceed - 
higp  of  the  Society  was  the  denunciation  of 
their  code  of  ethics  as  an  absurd  superfluity 
by  Di.  M.  B.  Wright.  By  the  way,  Dr 
Wright  is  the  author  of  the  prize  essay  of 
the  Society  on  "difficult  labors! " 

The  moat  difficult  coat  of  labor,  we  think, 
will  be  found  in  the  labors  of  their  commit- 
tee,  of  which  Dr.  Mussey  is  chairman, 
whicli  is  entrusted  with  the  business  of 
getting  up  a  new  medical  law  for  Ohio,  to 
establish  a  central  board,  which  is  to  hare 
the  exclusive  power  of  granting  diplomas, 
and  of  filling  medical  offices  in  this  State. 
We  think  this  committee  will  have  about 
as  much  success  as  their  "  illustrious  prede- 
cessors" in  the  same  fool's  errand. 

The  moat  laughobh  affair  in  the  proceed- 
ings, was  the  application  of  Dr.  Cox  to  be 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  which 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  39  to  28.  The 
Doctor,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  in  the 
first  org^ni2sation  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  in  1845,  selected  for  the  chair  of 
Suigery,  which  he  held  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  (we  forget  how  many,)  until,  as  the 
Trustees  did  not  remore  him — the  class 
practically  dismissed  him  by  withdrawing 
in  a  body  from  the  Hall,  during  the  hour  of 
his  lecture,  leaving  him  "alone  in  his 
glory ! "  At  that  time,  the  Doctor  tiraded 
largely  and  loudly  against   calomel—but 


after  his  discharge  from  the  Institute — his 
principles  accommodating  themselves  to 
circumstances — he  lost  all  sympathy  with 
reform,  and  finally  he  has  proffered  sincere 
repentance  for  all  past  errors,  and  begged 
to  be  again  among  the  purely  orthodox — 
but  without  success.  The  discussion  of  his 
personal  merits  was  rather  rich,  and  an  ir- 
regular motion  was  made  to  take  him  in  for 
twelve  months,  on  probation.  We  would 
be  much  pleased  indeed  if  the  State  Society 
would  relax  its  rules  and  take  in  all  our 
dischari^d  or  expelled  professors  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  Society  in  opposition  to 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  They  would 
make  zealous  co-laborers  with  the  Society 
against  the  Eclectic  School. 

The  moat  candid  thing  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Society,  was  in  a  report  from  Dr.  Daw-« 
son,  the  admission  thai  there  is  a  general 
distrust  and  loss  of  confidence  in  the  old 
school  profession  among  the  people  gener- 
ally, even  the  most  enlightened,  and  that  it 
was  partly  owing  to  their  neglect  to  exam- 
ine thoroughly  botanic  rcmMiea, 

Perhaps  the  public  declaration  of  one  of 
I  he  Society,  that  their  papers  and  proceed- 
ings weie  really  not  worth  printing,  might 
be  considered  as  candid  as  the  admission  of 
Dr.  Dawson. 

The  beat  apedmtn  of  oldfbgyiom  was  the 
motion  of  Prof.  L.  M.  Lawson  to  condemn 
taking  out  a  patent  for  a  surgical  instre- 
inent,  as  an  unprofessional  course.  Dr.  D. 
Judkins,  who  has  something  of  Young 
America  in  him,  proposed  an  amendmentt 
denouncing  copyrights  for  books  as  equally 
unprofessional.  This  killed  the  resolution 
of  Dr.  Lawson  as  dead  as — ^what?  Why 
about  as  dead  as  the  summer  course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Alas! 
poor  College !  We.  have  just  been  informed 
that  it  has  only  two  professors  remaining! 
the  rest  having  resigned,  including  the  Dean. 

B. 
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IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Centml  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
Cincinnati,  has  just  issued  two  medical 
tiacts  of  four  pages  each,  in  fine  type,  d^ 
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signed  to  furnish  the  necessary  ammunition 
for  the  army  of  Beform  in  the  present 
campaign.  The  first  tract,  entitled  "  What 
ia  American  Eclecticism?*'  is  an  answer  to 
that  question — ^just  such  an  answer  as  the 
people  need.  We  venture  to  say  that  scarce- 
ly any  question  is  so  pften  asked  without  sat- 
isfactory ideasheing  obtained.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  answered  in  a  word, 
and  the  majority  of  the  community  every- 
where have  the  most  erroneous  ideas  on  this 
subject,  ideas  which  operate  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  reform,  and  enable  its  op- 
ponents to  place  it  in  a  false  light.  Where- 
ever  it  is  designed  to  push  the  eclectic  prac- 
tice, this  tract  ought  to  go,  and  wherever 
the  practice  has  been  established  it  ought 


tain  the  tracts  of  the  society  at  half  price, 
25  cents  per  hundred,  besides  other  import- 
ant private  information.  ]p. 
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HOMEOPATHY,   HUNKERISM    AND 

PROGRESS. 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  tba 
Homeopathic  party  like  main  body  of  tbt 
profession  is  divided  into  the  conflicting 
parties  of  conservatism  and  progreto.  Tha 
ultra  Hahnemannians  who  tolerate  nothing 
but  conformity  to  the  words  of  their  mas- 
ter still  appear  to  be  in  the  majority,  as 
conservatism  in  the  present  age  of  the  world 
is  everywhere  numerically  predominant. 


At  the  late  national  convention  of  the 
to   be  distributed    to  enlighten  and  en- '  Homeopathic  profession  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 


courage  its  friends  and  to  remove  the  pre- 
judices of  its  opponents  by  showing  its 
reasonableness,  its  fairness,  its  practical 
success,  its  triumphs  in  Cincinnati  and  its 
superiority  everywhere. 

Hie  other  tract  is  on  bleeding,  and  an- 
swers the  question  "  Why  do  American 
EcUetica  refuse  to  bleed?*'  in  that  plain 
and  forcible  style  which  will  raise  a  formida- 
ble bftrrier  against  the  lancet  wherever  it  is 
circulated.  These  tracts  are  in  the  right 
style  to  reach  the  people  and  excite  their 
interest.  They  ought  to  be  sown  broad- 
cast through  the  land.  Id  the  State  of 
Ohio,  alone,  there  ought  t6  be  a  million  of 
them  distributed  among  the  people.  It  is 
very  certain  that  an  Eclectic  physician  can 
make  no  better  outlay  than  by  distributing 
such  documents  among  the  people,  ten 
twenty  or  fifty  dollars  laid  out  in  that  way 
will  procure  him  ten  fold  return  in  pe« 
cuniiry  profit  aside  from  social  influence 
and  standing. 

These  tracts  are  furnished  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  hundred  copies.  The  cost 
of  transportation  by  express  for  a  small 
package  is  about  25  cents,  the  postage  (one 
cent  each)  would  cost  more  than  the  tracts 
themEelves. 

Every  Eclectic  physician  should  at  once 
Join  the  Central  Medical  Society — (Sec  our 
Maiy  No.)  and  then  as  a  member,  he  can  ob- 


b  conservative  resolution  was  after  some 
discussion  adopted : 

This  resolution  declares  that  the  law  of 
Hahnemann  "similia  simUtbuB*'  is  co^x* 
tensive  with  all  disease,  and  that  the  resort 
to  any  means  of  treating  disease  not  based 
on  this  law,  is  owning  partly  to  the  in* 
completeness  of  the  Homeopathic  materia 
medica,  but  mainly  to  the  ignoranu  of  ths 
present  resources  of  Homeopathy  in  those 
who  thus  deviate  from  the  rigid  law. 

This  amounts  to  a  pretty  explicit  vote 
of  censure  against  all  Homeopaths  who 
dare  to  use  anything  not  embraced  in  the 
one-idea  theory  of  Hahnemann;  and  al- 
though the  liberal  and  progressive  Homoe* 
opaths  have  not  yet  been  actually  read  out 
of  the  party,  there  is  evidently  a  disposi- 
tion among  the  old  school  Homoeopaths  to 
cut  them  ofl*  entirely.    The  Homcsopathic 

school  at  Philadelphia  belongs,  we  believe, 
to  the  Hunker  class  of  exclusive  Hahne- 
mannians, while  the  Cleveland  school,  pos- 
sessing more  of  the  spirit  of  West  Ameri- 
can freedom,  is  not  afraid  to  acknowledga 
that  cures  may  be  happily  performed  be- 
yond the  law  of  similia  similibus,  and  that 
cold  water,  as  well  as  other  non-homceo- 
pathic  remedies,  may  be  a  legitimate  means 
for  the  treatment  of  disease — ^indeed,  some 
of  its  professors  are  actively  engaged  in 
Hydropathic  treatment.  The  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Homoeopathy  at  New 
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are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Cleveland 
school  and  in  favor  of  concentrating  all  the 
strength  of  the  party  upon  the  Philadelphia 
■chool  as  the  only  place  where  perfectly 
furt  homaopatky  can  be  obtained.  The 
Cleveland  Journal  retorts  with  some  asper* 
ity,  and  the  line  is  piv.tty  distinctly  drawn. 
The  effort  was  made  in  the  na^onal  society 
to  have  the  graduates  of  the  Cleveland 
school  excluded,  or  at  least  their  diplomas 
disregarded  as  not  being  good  homcsopathic 
documents.  The  attempt  failed,  but  the 
resolution  just  adopted  looks  that  way. 

We  should  not  think  it  strangle  if  Phila- 
delphia became  the  general  headquarters  of 
fogy  ism  in  medicine,  and  Ohio  the  centre 
of  liberalism.  Some  mysterious  law  of 
nature  locates  fogyism  in  the  East,  and  pro- 
gress in  the  West.  The  farther  we  go  east- 
ward, the  deeper  is  the  darkness  of  bigotry. 
Philadelphia,  London,  Rome,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
Tartary,  China,  and  Japan,  are  successive 
stages  of  twilightand  darkness.  New  Jer- 
sey, the  darkest  spot  in  the  Union,  was  the 
last  to  repeal  her  medical  laws.  Eclecti- 
cism has  a  starveling  existence  in  the 
East — ^it  may  triumph  in  Ohio — it  will 
flourish  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota — but  it 
will  be  glorious  in  California  and  Oregon. 
•*  Westward  the  »tar  of  emplro  takes  Its  way." 

B. 
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DEAD  LANGUAGES. 

The  following-  quotation  from  Professor 
Flay&tT  should  have  been  introduced  into 
the  lecture  on  Medical  Colleges,  but  v^as 
not  within  reach  at  the  time. 

<* Without  contesting  the  point,  whether 
dead  languages  are  of  any  use,  it  will  he  al- 
lovred  that  the  study  costs  pretty  dear. — 
lliree  quarteirs  of  tne  year,  for  seven  years, 
at  least,  is  the  expense.  Not  above  one 
huodrsd  learn  to  read  Latin  even  decently 
wen — that  is  one  good  reader  for  every £10,- 
000  sterling  expenditures.  As  to  speaking 
Latin,  perhaps  one  out  of  one  tnoueand 
may  feara  that,  so  that  here  is  a  speaker 
for  each  £100,000  spent  on  the  languages. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  Latin  is  ne- 
cessarr  to  the  understanding  of  Englisb: 
but  tne  Greeks,  (particularly  at  Athens) 
who  learned  no  language  but  their  own  un- 
derstood and  spoke  it  better  than  the  people 
of  any  other  coantry/' 


From  tiM  Boflos  M«dieft]  tad  8«rfie«l  Joimal. 

GRAinJATES  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS, 
IMPOSTORS. 

Mbssrs  Edttors, — ^The  Catalogue  of  the 
''Cleveland  Medical  College,  session  of 
1853-4,"  contains  a  full  list  of  graduates 
at  that  institution,  from  its  organization 
up  to  the  present  time.  This,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  is  right,  and  I  hope  every  med- 
ical school  in  Union  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample. Such  a  list  is  necessary,  not  only 
to  the  profession  but  to  the  public;  for 
there  are  impostors  in  the  world,  and  some 
of  them  are  so  base  and  impudent  as  to 
claim  the  title  of  M.  D.,  who  have  no 
right  to  it.  So  long  as  the  people  have  no 
means  of  discriminating  between  the  phy- 
sician and  the  quack,  they  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  and  imposed  upon;  and  the  pro- 
fession are  held  responsible  for  all  the  mal- 
practice, and  all  the  sins  of  quacks  and 
impostors,  or  all  who  call  themselves  doc- 
tors. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  are  quacks  who 
have  not  graduated;  but  I  do  say,  that  those 
who  attach  M.D.  to  their  names  without 
any  authority  or  right  to  do  so,  are  impos- 
tors, and  justice  to  the  profession  and  pub- 
lic demands  an  exposure  of  the  fraud. — 
There  can  be  no  injustice  in  publishing  a 
list  of  graduates,  for  it  will  enable  those 
who  wish  to  employ  a  scientific  physician, 
because  he  is  a  physician,  to  do  so,  under- 
standingly.  The  profession  are  willing  to 
be  responsible  for  their  own  sins,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  father  the  sins  of  quacks 
and  quackerv.  No  man  should  be  per- 
mitted to  sail  under  false  colors,  and  1  am 
in  favor  of  calling  men  and  things  by  their 
right  names.    Yours,  &c., 

H.  Gbaram. 

ToMoy  Ohio,  AprU  6, 1854. 

We  hope  to  be  able  during  the  year,  to 
publish  an  ample  list  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Eclectic  Kfedical  Institute  since  the 
commencement.  N. 


THE  CHOLERA  IN  PARIS. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  there  were  in  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  forty-seven  cases  of  chol- 
era. In  the  course  of  the  day  three  new 
cases  were  admitted,  and  three  others  were 
reported  among  the  inmates  of  those  insti- 
tutions ;  one  death  happened  on  the  same 
day.  Up  to  the  8th  da^  of  April,  the  total 
number  of  cases  treated  in  the  hosnitals  vas 
1204.  Discharged  cured,  582;  dead,  574, 
^^Lonion  Lancet. 

How  long  will  outraged  humanitj  tolte^ 
York  and  a  report  made  to  the  State  Society 
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ertite  these  misemble  quackeries?  A  mor- 
tality of  about  half  of  their  cholera  patients 
was  long  since  confessed  by  eminent  old 
school  authorities.  We  know  here  by  am- 
ple experience  that  a  mortality  of  five  per 
cent,  is  all  that  should  be  expected  by  a 
physician  who  properly  understands  the 
treatment  of  cholera.  That  old  school  phy- 
sicians at  the  great  emporium  of  medical 
science  should  still  have  ten  times  the  le- 
gitimate mortality  in  this  disease,  after  so 
much  experience  in  its  successive  invasions, 
is  an  outrage  against  which  the  voice  of 
mankind  should  cry  aloud.  B. 
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LAW  REGULATING  THE  PRACTICE 

OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 

IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  following  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  instance 
we  believe  of  a  medical  college  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  found  the  old  law  bearing 
rather  bard  on  its  graduates.  "  The  lasti 
link  is  broken"  now  in  the  chains  of  medico- 
legal despotism  in  the  United  States.    B. 

A  Supplement  to  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act 
to  incorporate  medical  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  practice   of 

Jifaysic  and  surgery  in  this  State,"  passed 
anuary  28th,  1830. 

Whereas  certain  practitioners  of  physic  and 
fluigery  in  this  State,  labor  under  certain 
disability  in  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion, owing  to  existing  laws,  by  which 
they  are  unable  to  collect  their  dues,  and 
are  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  in  the 
punsttit  of  their  profession;  therefore, 

1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Gen- 
eral Ai8tmbly  of  the  State  of  Nev>  Jersey , 
That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  persons  of 
ffood  moral  character,  who  have  diplomas 
from  any  medical  college,  or  from  the  med- 
ical department  of  any  university  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  which,  before 
conferring  diplomas,  require  those  ujion 
whom  they  are  conferred  to  be  twenty -one 
years  of  age,  to  have  studied  physic  and 
surgery  three  full  years  with  a  respectable 
and  lawful  nractitioner  of  medicine,  inclu- 
ding two  full  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less 
than  twelve  weeks  eaclt,  in  which  shall  be 
taught  the  principles  of  Materia  Medica; 
Pharmacy,  Uhemj^try,  Anatomy.  Physiolo- 
gy and  the  piactioe  of  Physic,  Surgery  and 


Midwifery,  to  practice  Phytic  and  Surgery 
in  (his  State,  after  depositing  a  copy  of 
such  diploma,  translated  in  the  English 
language,  or  other  evidence  of  graduation, 
with  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  sach 
practitioner  may  reside;  and  until  such 
copy  shall  be  so  deposited  those  practition- 
ers who  shall  neglect  the  same  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  the  peiulty  of  the  act  to  which  this 
is  a  supplement ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  clerk  to  file  such  copy  in  his 
office,  for  each  of  which  he  shall  receive 
twelve  and  a  half  cents,  and  no  more,  from 
the  practitioner  who  may  deposit  the  same. 

3.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  be  and  the  s^ime  are  neieby  re- 
pealed. Approved  March  17, 1854. — PhU, 
Journal  of  Himceopathy, 
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EPITAPHS. 

BERS  LIE 
ALL  THB  MORTAL  REMAIKB 

SUMMER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE 

or  TBI 

HEEDICAIi  €OIXEOI:  OF  OHIO. 

AT  THB  OPENIITO  OP  THE  SE8SI0V,  OHE  PKO- 

FESSOa  WAS  PRESENT^  AHD  WE  ARE  CRED  • 

IBLT    IBFORMED    THAT    ALTHOUGH 

THERE  WERE  KO   STUDEBTS 

ONE  VISITOR 

LOOKED  IN. 

«  Requkaeat  in  pacs." 


HERE  LIS 

ALL  THE  MO&TALRBMAIN8  OP  THB  BUMMSR 

SCHOOL  HELD  IK  THE  ROOMS 

OF  THB  ORTHODOX 

MEDICAI.    COI.LEOS: 

LOCATED  ON 

WESTERN  ROW,  CINCINNATI. 

AT  THE  OPENrNO   OP  THE    SESSION    WB    ABB 

CRED1BLT  INFORMED  THAT 

TWO  BTODElfTS  AND  0!f B  PROFBaSOR 

WERE  SEEN   IN  THE  HALL,  ENGAGED  IN  THEIR 

LABORIOUS  DUTIES — THEIR    BUBSEQUBBT 
OABBBB  IS  BBIBP,  MTSTBBIOUSAHD 

O^ibioiofi  to  Bkiory. 


THE 
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Part  1.  (Drigtnal  Commtinuationd. 

CLINICAL  REPORTS. 
At  Ncwton^B  Clinical   Inatitutc. 

SEBVICe  OF  PROFESSORS  NEWTON  *  FREEMAN. 
BBTOnXD  BY  no9.  Z.  nJOOUM. 


(Contionod  from  page  5298.) 

Spring  Session. 
Treatment. — By  a  special  request  of  the 
parents  who  expected  the  child  to  die  either 
without  or  with  an  operation,  Profs.  New- 
ton and  Freeman  were  persuaded  to  operate 
upon  it.    An  incision  with  a  lancet  was 
made  on  the  left  side  of  the  median  line 
two  inches  from  the  sup.  long.'  sinus  in 
the  site  of  the  parietal  protuberance  and 
near  the  border  of  the  parietal  bone,  and 
the  hydrocele  trochar  and  canuk  introduced 
obliquely  forward,  gauged  by  the  thumb 
aad  foiefinger,  the  trochar  was  withdrawn; 
a  few  drops  of  blood  followed  and  one  quart 
of  water  was  drawn  away.     During  this 
time  a  light  bandage  was  applied  over  the 
tfcalp  to  compress  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
which  approximated  as  the  water  was  drawn 
off,  and  when  the  face  of  the  child  began 
to  assume  a  paler  appearance  or  the  slight- 
est change,  the  stream  of  serum  was  arrest- 
ed, canula  withdrawn  and  the  head  bound 
tightly,  and  retained  with  adhesive  straps. 
We  did  not  draw  off  all  the  water;  expect 
to  operate  again  in  a  few  days  if  the  child 
survives  the  first  operation. 


Keep  the  patient  quiet,  let  him  nurse  as 
usual. 

April  21.  Doing  well,  is  conscious  and 
to  all  appearances  as  well  as  ever;  serum 
accumulating  and  oozing  from  the  wound 
under  the  dressing,  about  half  a  pint  has 
passed  away  in  this  manner. 

22.  Still  improving,  symptoms  &vora- 
hie. 

23.  Not  80  well  to  day,  breathing  la- 
borious, pupil  slightly  dilated,  skin  paler 
than  yesterday,  appetite  middling. 

24.  Died  calmly  and  without  convul- 
sions. 

Such  operations  are  rare  and  a  favorable 
result  uncertain — the  chance  for  a  cure 
iho'  slight  indeed,  was  preferable  to  a  short 
life  in  the  condition  described  previous  to 
the  operation. 

April  10.— Case  131 .  Alice  Foley,  ajt.  9; 
Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  commenced  two 
months  since,  blood  vessels  leading  to  the 
ulcer  engorged,  also  engorgement  of  the 
blood  vessels  leading  to  the  cornea,  no  in* 
tolerance  to  light;  the  case  is  a  singular  one 
from  these  facts, — I  have  never  seen  one 
d^nilar,  tho*  I  have  noticed  reports  of  a 
few  cases,  some  by  "Miller." 

Treatment. — Apply  the  mild  sine  oint- 
ment to  the  ulcer  for  a  few  days. 

May  5.,   Dischaiged  cured. 

April  21.— Case  132.  Patrick  Navy; 
Opthalmia  and  granular  eyelids.  Been  af« 
fected  since  last  July,  most  inflamed  in 
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the  morning  from  retention  of  the  secre- 
tions; bowels  costive  and  stomach  acid. 

Treatment.— Alk.  bath;  mild  zinc  oint- 
ment to  the  eyelids. 

April  21.— Case  133.  Will  P.  Harreg^n, 
•t.  25 ;  Periostitis  of  the  middle  of  the 
■hin. 

Caused  by  a  blow  four  months  8ince» 

some    inflammation,  swelling   and   pain, 

caused  more  annoyance  than  suffering. 

Treatment.—Irritating  plaster  oyer  the 
part. 

May  5.  Did  not  use  the  plaster  until 
within  a  few  days.  Some  discharge  from 
the  plaster,  no  pain  in  the  bone. 

Treatment. — Keep  up  the  discharge  from 
the  plaster  for  a  few  days,  then  use  the  elm 
poultioe  until  the  sore  heals. 

June  1 .    Discharged  cured. 

April  dl.—Gase  134.  A.  F,  Hanis; 
Herpetic  ulcer  of  the  shin.  Ulcer  crack- 
ed and  scaly;  two  inches  in  diameter, 
itches  much. 

Treatment.— ft.  oxalic  acid  3j.,  water 
S  j.  m.  apply  night  and  morning. 

April  25.  Improving,  continue  the  ox- 
alic acid  solution  once  in  three  days. 

May  12.     Ulcer  healed;  discharged  cured. 

April  25. — Case  135.  Ellen  Fitzpat- 
rick ;  Chronic  rheumatism  in  the  right  shoul- 
der and  arm. 

Has  been  affcscteJ  eighteen  months,  has 
been  treated  by  a  number  of  physicians 
with  scarcely  any  iiuprovement;  is  able  to 
do  a  little  labor  ubout  the  house,  has  some 
headache,  cold  feet  and  much  perspiiation. 

Treatment.— ft,  lod.  potass  3j.,  water 
Svj.»  wi.;  take  3j.  three  times  a  day. 

May  12.  Improving,  coniiniie  the  treat- 
ment, use  also  slim,  liniment. 

May  30..    Discharged  cured. 

April  35.— Case  136.  Peter  Nangle,  at. 
lus  ulcers  and  fistulv.  Com- 
menced as  rheumatism  or  as  ostitis  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  which  termina- 
ted in  necrosis  with  a  discharge  of  pus  and 
sequestrum;  the  part  heuled.    Inflammation 


has  since  commenced  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  femur,  near  the  knee  joint,  a  fis- 
tulous opening  extends  into  the  thigh  at 
the  point  of  inflammation  four  inches,  to 
and  under  the  bone,  there  is  much  dis- 
charge of  unhealthy  looking  and  fetid  pus, 
some  pain  in  the  part.  He  has  also  a  fis- 
tulous caning  in  the  groin,  can  jpass  a 
probe  into  it  three  inches,  this  discharges  pus 
similar  to  the  opening  near  the  knee,  is 
unable  to  labor,  much  debilitated,  has  night 
sweats  attd  much  pain  in  the  back;  habit 
scrofulous. 

Treatment.— ft.  Sesq.  carb.  potass  3  ij, 
water  Sj.,  m.,  inject  the  fistula  on  tbe. 
thigh  twice  a  day ;  use  sesq.  carb.  potass 
dry  upon  the  sore  in  the  groin. 

Coneitiutional  Treatment — ft.  Comp.  syr. 
still.  3j  three  times  a  day. 

April  28.  Appearances  better,  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  knee  is  inflamed  and 
much  swollen;  continue  tb?  treatment,  utt 
the  irritating  plaster  over  the  recent  swel- 
ling on  the  outside  of  the  knee. 

May  2.  Not  so  much  pain  or  stiffness 
in  the  part  as  before;  less  inflammation. — 
Continue  the  treatment. 

May  5.  Sores  discharging  freely,  parts 
more  painful  and  stifler  from  the  irrita- 
ting plaster;  ctmtinue  the  treatment. 

May  12.  Improving,  swelling  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  knee  less,  fistula  foniied 
on  the  outside  comm  unicates  with  the  one  on 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  le.<»  discharge,  can 
walk  much  better. 

Treatment. — Use  cold  applications  to  the 
knee.  Use  the  injection  weaker,  if  the 
groin  bleeds  discontinue  the  caustic. 

June  1.    Continue  tlie  treatment. 

April  25.-^Case  137.  John  Mooney, 
set.  54;  Chronic  opthalmia.  The  eye  has 
been  aflfected  two  years  and  has  now  as- 
sumed the  purulent  form. 

Treatnient. — ft.  Comp.  aconite  coUyrium 
applied  to  the  eyes  four  times  a  day,  and 
hydrastin  ointment  applied  at  night. 

April  28.  No  better ;  apply  sesq.  carb. 
potass  to  the  eyelids,  UEe  internally  comp. 
syr.  sarsap.  3  ss  three  times  a  day;  continue 
the  collyrium  and  ointment. 
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June  1.  Impro^dg,  contf nue'  thS  titat- 
menu 

April  28.— Gtse  138.  George  Staffer. 
Weakness  of  the  lower  extremities.  This 
weakness  is  a  sequel  to  tbe  measles;  can 
acaroely  walk;  is  well  otherwise. 

Treatment. — Irritating  plaster  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  loins. 

June  I .  Improving,  is  much  hetter,  con- 
tinue the  treatment. 

April  48.— Case  139.  John  McCrudder, 
«l.  21;  Chronic  pleuris}'.  Had  the  dysen- 
tery for  eleven  weeks  previous  to  the  {Miin 
commeDctoK,  pain  in  the  right  side  com- 
menoed  three  months  since,  has  a  cough, 
cooglv  up  some  dark  mucous,  pulse  110, 
neither  fuU  nor  strong,  bowels  irregular, 
•fpetite  Tttriabte,  cannot  lie  on  the  right 
side. 

.  Tnatmeat.— Alkaline  bath;  irriuting 
plaster  on  the  right  side.  Give  internally, 
Q  niici.  opiu  cattf .  5  j,  syr.  squills  S  ij, 
«%.    Give  3  J  three  timet  a  day. 

May  2. — Improving;  can  lie  oa  the  right 
side,  atronger,  no  pain  after  eatings  Cough 
better;  continue  the  tieatmeot. 

limy  &. — ^Improving;  did  not  feel  the 
pain  for  thi«d  or  four  days  until  snees- 
ing  caused  its  return,  feels  some  pain  now, 
coughs  a  little  toward  evening ;  strength 
improving. 

Continue  (he  treatment, exoepfing  the'et- 
pectomAt. 

June  2.--Ha8  takeA  some  cold,  not  so 
well,  some  cough,  pain  all  the  time.  Bow- 
ets  regnlar;  soups,  6ec.,  become  acid  in  the 
stomach,  pain  in  the  region  of  tbe  liver 
upon  piefisare,  a  long  breath  produces  pain. 
(Liver  affected  some.) 

Treatment. — V9t  romp,  earth,  pills,  two 
at  night,  and  if  they  do  not  opemte  nse  two 
in  the  morning.  Irritating  plaster  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  lungs  and  liver. 


Mby  9.«-Ca8e  140.  Thomas  Butler,  set. 
30 ;  Chronic  Synovitis  of  the  knee  joint. 

Hag  been  affected  three  months,  pain  in 
tbe  knees  on  walking,  cannot  walk  much, 
pain  on  laying  tiotrn  at  night/ cannot  walk 


during  a  storm,  some  heat  and  tenderness 
over  the  joint. 

Treatment. — Cold  water  dressing;  inter- 
nally use  !}[  Comp.  syir.  of  Sarsp.  3  viij, 
iod.  potass.  3  j,  m.;  give  3  ij,  three  times 
a  day. 

May  5. — ^Improving;  pHrtsqtiitefiupiAft, 
is  much  better.    Continue  the  tieatiAent. 

May  20. — Inrprdving.  Continue  tbe 
treatment. 

June  1, — Improving.  Can  move  the  p4- 
telha,  not  much  pain.  Continue  the  tveatr 
ment 

May  2.— Case  141.  Thomas  Mulvoy, 
6bt.  23.    Chronic  Opthalmia. 

Been  affected  five  months,  commenced 
by  dimness  of  vision.  Can  see  a  little,  can 
distinguish  the  presence  and  outlines  of  « 
body,  but  not  the  features;  conjunctiva 
injected,  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  blood- 
vessels leading  to  the  ulcer  imperfect.  De- 
pletion would  injure  him  very  much. 

Treatment. — Mild  zinc  ointment  applied 
carefully  to  the  eye  twice  a  day.  R  Comp. 
Syr.  sarsap.  J  ss,  three  times  a  day.  Diet 
nutritious. 

May  5. — Improving;  sees  much  hetter — 
conjunctiva  less  vascular,  net  work  less. 
Continue  the  treatment. 

June  1. — Improving;  continue thb  treat- 
ment. 

May  2. — Case  — Martin  Rody.    Disease 

of  the  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 

Pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  some 
cough,  was  here  last  winter  and  relieved  of 
an  illness. — was  taken  sick  since  and  has 
been  in  the  marine  hospital.  Thinks  lie 
can  he  treated  more  successfully  here. 

Treatment.— R  Lycopus  Viiginicus  3 
iij,  water  0  j,  m.  Make  a  decoction.  Take 
}  j,  three  times  a  day. 

June  1. — No  report  from  him. 

Mar  2.— Case  143.  William  Cullem.— 
Inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee 
joint. 

Caused  by  a  sprain  two  months  since. 
Some  pain  and  much  swelling;  painful  on 
moving  the  joint. 
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Treatment.— Use  cold  water  dressing  for 
a  few  days,  then  the  irritating  piaster. 

May  23. — Improving;  surface  of  the 
knee  discharging  pus.  Omit  the  irritating 
plaster  and  use  the  black  save. 

June  1. — ^Discharged  cured. 


May  5.— Cue  144.  John  Keif.  Con> 
stipation  and  hemonhoids. 

Has  but  one  fecal  discharge  during  the 
week,  discharge  accompanied  with  much 
pain  and  discharge  of  pus  and  Mood ;  pain  in 
the  stomach,  coughsa  little,  has  taken  much 
medicines;  cathartics  leave  him  costive, 
edges  of  the  tongue  red,  headache  accompa- 
nies costiveness. 

Treatment. — Jt  Comp.  cathartic  pills 
two  every  night  until  they  opemte  freely. 

March  12. — Has  one  or  two  operations 
eirery  day  from  the  medicine,  he  uses  only 
t^o  pills  every  day,  more  would  injure 
him,  passes  not  much  blood,  not  so  much 
straining  as  usual — such  cases  may  termi- 
nate in  fiattda  in  ano  from  the  constant  ir- 
ritation of  the  rectum. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  comp.  cath. 
pnis,  one  morning  and  evening. 

May  23. — Improving;  has  an  operation 
from  the  bowels  once  in  two  days.  Has 
no  hemorrhage  with  the  piles  now,  piles 
less.    Continue  the  treatment. 

•June  1« — ^Lnproving,  oontinoe the  tieat- 
ment. 

May  5. — Case  145.  Mary  Quinn,  at.  33. 
Hnmoptisis  and  pneumonic  irritation. 

Been  affected  twelve  months.  Commen- 
ced coughing  last  June,  had  much  oppres- 
sion of  the  lungs  and  spat  up  some  blood, 
cough  some  now,  appetite  iridifierent,  pain 
through  the  shoulders,  changes  from  the 
right  to  the  left  shoulder. 

Treatment. — Ifk  Lycopus  Yirginicus  J  ss. 
water  O  j,  m.  Make  a  decoction  and  give 
S  j,  three  times  a  day. 

June  1. — No  report. 


May  23. — ^Discharged  cured. 

May  5. — Case  147.  Margaret  Hardin. 
Chronic  Opthalmia. 

Eyes  have  been  diseased  for  three  years, 
but  confined  to  the  lids  mostly. 

Treatment. — |tr  Comp.  syr.  sarsap.  3  ss. 
three  times  a  day.  Hydrastiu  ointment  to 
the  lids. 

May  12. — ^Much  improved,  inflammation 
has  disappeared  from  the  eye  ball,  confined 
to  the  lids,  (Opthalmia  Tar6i,)r  lids  scaly. 
Continue  the  treatment. 

June  1. — Improving,  continue  the  treat- 
ment. 


-Quinn,  st.  4. 


May  5.— Case  146.    - 
FkTotitis,  (mumps.) 

Been  affected  four  days.  Symptoms,  those 
common  to  this  disease. 

Treatment.*-Reep  quiet  at  home  for  a 
^w  days. 


Blay  5.— Case  148.  Stephen  Butler,  est. 
35.    Opthalmia. 

Caught  cold  last  July,  eyes  have  been 
diseased  since  that  time,  no  headache,  ap- 
petite indifieient,  otherwise  general  health 
good. 

Treatment. — |lr  Mild  zinc  ointment  to 
the  eyes  twice  a  ilay. 

May  12. — Byes  more  painful,  sees  as  well 
as  previously,  pain  in  the  temple,  right  eye 
more  swollen,  left  better. 

Treatment. — ^  Comp.  syr.  sarsap.  S  ss^ 
three  times  a  day.  Use  the  comp.  aconite 
collyrium  four  times  a  day. 

June  1.    No  report. 


May  5. — Case  149.  —  Leper.  Func- 
tional preutnonia  and  spinal  irritation. 

Has  some  pain  and  soreness  in  the  diest 
duriug  the  last  two  months, — mucous  and 
sputa  tenacious  and  firothy.  breathing  op- 
pressive. 

Treatment. — Counter  irritation  to  the 
spine  (apply  croton  oil),  also  use  fk  syr. 
senega  3  j,  syr.  scilla  S  ss.  paregoric  J  ss, 
m.  Take  3  j  three  times  a  day. 

May  12. — ^Discharged  cured. 

May  12.— Case  150.    Ugcns,  ast.  8. 

Otorrhea. 

Ears  have  been  affected  two  years,  the 
discharge  is  profuse  and  offensive,  ^eie  is 
much  pain  in  the  ear,  and  obtuseness  of 
bearing;  scrofulous  temperament,  think  the 
bones  of  the  ear  are  affected. 

Treatment.^|l  Sesq.  carb.  potass  3  ss, 
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water  3  ^i*  a,  inject  into  the  ears  morning 
and  evening. 

May  23— Improving;  has  not  so  much 
pain  in  the  ears.    Continue  the  treatment. 

May  30. — Improving;  secretion  less  and 
less  fetid. 

June  1.  Improving;  use  "^  Sesq.  carb. 
potass  3  j,  hyd.  canad.  3  ss,  water  Jiij  m., 
use  as  the  previous  injection. 

May  23.— Case  151.  Mrs.  W — .  Can- 
cerous tumor  ol  the  breast.  Tumor  lour 
inches  in  diameter,  involving  the  right 
nipple;  nipple  depressed,  tumor  involving 
the  whole  of  the  right  mamma  and  attach- 
ed to  the  intercostal  muscles.  The  tumor 
had  become  very  painful,  some  pain  in  the 
arm ;  patient  very  anxious  and  nervous. 

The  whole  mammary  gland  and  tumor 
were  extirpated  by  Prof.  Newton.  Chloro- 
form was  administered  and  the  cold  water 
dressing  used. 

June  1.  Improving;  the  surface  of  the 
wound  granulating  well,  you  distinguish 
the  morbid  from  the  healthy  granulations. 
There  was  a  lady  came  to  be  operated  upon 
by  me,  at  the  same  time  with  Mrs.  W.,  but 
was  persuaded  to  adopt  the  old  treatment 
under  another  physician.  She  was  opera- 
ted upon  without  using  chloroform.  Reac- 
tion never  came  up  in  her  case  perfectly,  she 
linf;ered  a  number  of  days  laboring  under 
severe  prostration,  and  has  since  died, 
while  Mrs.  W.  is  doing  well  and  will  soon 
return  home  free  from  disease. 


May  23.— Case  IftS.  MiefaMl  Burke. 
Fracture  of  the  leg.  Sight  we^  since,  a 
loaded  wagon  passed  over  his  mnUa  fractur- 
ing both  malleoli,  and  causing  some  dis- 
plaoement;  the  dislocation  was  ledneed  at 
the  time,  aad  since  then  there  has  been  a 
discbai^e  of  a  small  piece  of  bone  from 
the  internal  malleoU ;  the  parts  are  large, 
swollen  and  weak,  bat  the  joint  is  not 
mnch  impaired  or  is  there  much  imllam- 
mation. 

Treatibent. — CoM   water  dretaing  and 
rolleff. 
Jane  1.    No  report. 

May  23.— Case  153.     C.  M.,  aet.  26. 
Chronic  Bronchitis. 


Has  been  affected  ten  months.  Took 
blue  pill  first,  but  no  improvement,  has 
coughed  much,  spat  some  blood  and  much 
mucous;  some  pain  in  the  trachea  and  bron- 
chial tubesy  much  mucous  discbarge  in 
spitting. 

Treatment. — Jk  Nit.  silver  in  sol.  3j  to 
3j  water,  apply  to  the  throat  with  a  pro- 
bang  once  a  day.  Use  internally,  ^  comp. 
syr.  still.  J  vii,  iod  potassa  3j  m.,  use  3j 
three  times  a  day.  Vesicate  with  oletyn  . 
tigUi  over  the  larynx. 

Jane  1.    Improving;  feels  much  better. 

May  23.— Case  154.  Thomas  Moore,  tti, 
5.    Scrofulous  ulcer. 

Ulcer  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  not 
much  induration,  the  sore  discharges  some 
pus. 

Treatment. — Qr  Com.  syr.  sarsap.  J  vj ; 
iod.  potassa  3  ss  m.,  take  3j  three  times  a 
day.    Use  zinc  ointment  to  the  sores. 

June  1.  Improving;  continue  the  treat- 
ment. 

June  9. — No  clinic  reports  to  day.  It 
being  the  last  day  of  the  clinic  lectures  for 
the  spring  session,  Prof.  Newton  remarked : 

Gestlbmes,  membere  of  the  clinic  class, 
ag^in  I  meet  you,  to  give  you  the  parting 
hand,  and  most  of  you  I  expect  to  meet  no 
more  within  these  clinic  halls,  where  we 
have  met  so  pleasantly,  and  discussed  and 
demonstrated  so  much  to  our  mutual  satis- 
faction, the  principles  and  practice  of  our 
truly  American  Eclectic  system  of  medi- 
cine. I  do  not  part  with  you  reluctantly, 
for  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  be  in  the 
field,  operating  for  the  good  of  our  com- 
mon cause,  which  I  believe  you  will  repre- 
sent so  wisely  and  manfully.    (Cheen.) 

It  was  our  object  in  establishing  the 
clinic  to  have  an  institution  where  the 
merits  of  the  system  of  practice  which  we 
teach,  should  be  fairly  tested  before  you* 
that  you  might  in  appreciating  it,  fully 
g^in  confidence  to  make  a  bold  and  success- 
ful commencement  as  you  entered  on  your 
professional  career. 

We  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
clinic  interesting,  with  varied  and  difficv^' 
cases,  some  of  which  have  baffled  the  f 
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6f  the  old  school  pbyslcians,  but  under  our 
judicious  management  have  been  relieved 
and  nearly  all  cured,  as  a  reference  to  our 
ciipical  reports  will  attest ;  and  we  haye 
.endeavored  to  make  an  accurate  report  of 
those  cases  which  have  been  and  will  be 
reported  in  the  Journal,  and  will  be  ,a 
good  reference  for  you  when  you  return 
home.  Indeed,  we  are  daily  receiving  let- 
ters  complimenting  us  upon  the  success  of 
oar  clinical  practice,  and  the  lucid  and  sat- 
isfactory manner  in  which  our  clinical  re- 
ports have  been  gotten  up.  Here  you  daily 
become  posted  in  medical  practice  and  diag- 
nosis, and  fitted  for  the  responsible  position 
which  you  design  to  occupy.  And  here  let 
p^  kindly  thank  you,  iii  behalf  of  the  clinic 
faculty,  for  the  degree  of  courtesy  and  at- 
tention you  have  shown  us  while  listening 
%p  our  instruction. 

(Trof.  Newton  here  presented  the  class 
with  a  certificate  of  attendance  signed  by 
the  Clinic  faculty.  R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinic  Medicine ;  Z.  Freeman, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinic  Surgery;  and  O.E. 
Newton,M.D.,Consulting  Physician,  which 
can  be  shown  at  any  time,  indicating  the 
interest  taken  in  professional  studies.] 

And,  gentlemen,  let  me  suggest  that  you 
all  take  a  certificate,  for  fear  that  some  of  you 
may  get  no  other  diploma.  I  do  not  desire  to 
discourage  you,  but  to  stimulate  you. 

There  are  some  who,  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession,  neglect  preparing  them- 
selves by  lectures  and  a  proper  course  of 
reading  to  fill  their  position  with  that  de- 
cree of  dignity  which  scientific  knowledge 
imparts  to  the  investigator.  Such  hare  not 
graduated,  and  though  they  may  be  good 
practitioners  of  medicine  in  a  limited 
sphere,  yet  we  suggest  that  they  attend  lee 
tures  and  gnduate  ia  a  legally  authorized 
medical  college,  as  a  duty  they  owe  the 
dignity  of  the  Eclectic  fraternity;  and  there 
^re  others  who  are  not  truly  Eclectics,  but 
have,  like  the  jackass,  donned  the  lion*s 
9kin,  going  about  braying  that  they  are  Ec- 
lectics because  it  makes  them  more  popular 
in  their  neighborhood.  Though  this  speaks 
well  for  the  popularity  of  Eclecticism,  yet 


their  diplomas,  and  tf  they  cannot  shpw 
one  from  the  Eclectic  College,  it  is  because 
they  have  none.  All  who  graduate  At  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  can  show  their 
diplomas.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  so  rigid  as 
a  young  member  of  the  old  school  profes- 
sion, who  fei4s  himself  a  little  in^ated  with 
Paris  notions,  and  presented  a  resolution 
to  the  Medical  Convention  held  in  this  city 
lately,  tbett  laws  be  made  to  prevent  every 
physician  in  this  city  from  practicing  med- 
icine who  vould  not  submit  to  be  examin- 
ed before  a  board  of  ceiisors  appointed  by 
the  .said  convention.  The  young  doctor 
must  have  dug  up  some  of  the  old  zeao^u- 
tions  that  have  been  hissed  under  the  ground 
by  the  better  sense  of  a  progressive  and  lib- 
eral legislature  of  some  of  our  Eastern 
States  manj  years  since.  The  art  of  med- 
i<;ine  is  as  progressive  as  t^ie  intellect,  and 
should  not  be  restricted  to  the  narrow  cooi- 
pass  of  petty  minds ;  nothing  is  fixed  but 
God  s  immutable  laws.  It  was  from  this 
progressive  impulse  in  medical  politics 
that  it  became  necessary  to  establish  an 
Eclectic  Medical  College  in  this  city,  and 
the  result  is,  that  hundreds  of  intelligent 
Eclectic  physicians  are  continually  occu- 
pied in  .advancing  our  common  cause 
throughout  this  Union. 

The  faculty  and  trustees  of  our  coUe^ 
do  not  bind  you  by  any  oath  to  return  your 
diploma  if  you  should  deviate  from  the 
beaten  track  of  your  ancestors,  as  was 
done  in  the  presentation  of  diplomas  at  an 
Old  ScImx>1  tomiHeacement  in  this  city, 
but  have  you  to  pursue  any  course  that 
yonr  educated  judgment  iliaU  suggest.  The 
taking  of  the  vow  suggests  the  idea  of  put* 
ting  the  eolier  around  the  dog*s  neck  and 
holing  on  to  the  string,  and  if  Mr.  Doggy 
should  go  a  little  too  far  to  jerk  him  beck — 
this  is  tiot  Yawig  AMcrUa  but  the  meanest 
of  servility  and  belongs  to  Rome  and  des- 
potic ages.  Each  man's  collar  should  be 
marked  so  that  all  might  know  the  weaier. 
Progtession  is  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  age  and  the  people  should  not  be 
forced  to  swallow  poison  against  their 
will,  and  they  will  not  do  it,  so  that  it  is  a 


we  suggest  that  the  community  ask  for  common  saying  among  them,  ^'doctor  do 
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not  give  me  any  calomel"  te.,  and  often 
Mr.  ofended-dignUy  takes  bis  hat  and  leaves 
the  room — let  him  leave.  The  people  have 
Eclectics  to  resort  to  who  can  cure  with- 
out using  those  harsher  poisonous  drugs. 

Another  prominent  feature  am<mg  us  is 
the  piepuiation  of  our  concentmted  vege- 
table remedies,  for  a  knowledge  of  which 
I  refer  you  to  our  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  to  the  few  last  numbers  of  the 
Journal  and  to  the  Eclectic  Dispensatory. 
I  hope  that  you  may  all  add  some  new  and 
useful  remedy  to  the  long  list  already  pre- 
sented to  the  profession. 

Gentlemen,  good  bye,  I  wish  you  all  a 
full  share  of  earth's  blessings,  and  gen#*ral 
success  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  of 
your  choice.  (Cheering.) 
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STOMATITIS— INFLAMMATION    OF 
THE  MOUTH. 

BT   R.  8.   SEWTON,   M.D.,   PROF.    OP  TREORT 
ABO  practice  IH  THE  ECLECTIC  MEDI- 
CAL   lESTITUTE,  CIHCI9NATI. 

This  affection  appears  under  a  variety  of 
forms,  which  result  from  difierenoes  of 
cause  and  ol  constitution.  It  appears  with 
such  marked  diflerencee,  in  different  indi- 
viduals, as  to  have  caused  pathologists  to 
divide  it  into  stx  or  seven  sub-forms,  for  its 
better  elucidation  and  treatment. 

STOMATtTIS    ErtTHSMATIO — CoMMOH  Iv- 

FLAMMATioir  OP  THE  MOUTH. — ^This  inflim- 
matiott  may  so  spread  itself  as  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  lining  membrane  of  Ibe 
mouth,  but  more  g|»nemlly  it  appears  in 
patches.  It  is  sometimes  very  superficial 
or  ery thematic  in  its  chancier,  but  nt  other 
Umed  it  involves  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
membrane,  and  in  some  instances  inrolves 
the  sub-mucous  tissue  and  the  adjacent 
glands,  and  thereby  produces  considenhle 
pain  and  swelliag. 

The  superficial  or  erythematk  fonn  is 
chamcteriaed  by  redness,  heat,  and  some- 
times with  dryness  of  the  month  and 
tongue.  It  varies  considerably  in  its  dnia- 
tion  and  intensity ;  with  regard  to  the  first, 
it  may  be  transitory,  or  It  may  continue  for 
a  long  time.  In  young  infants,  it  is  but 
nrely  attended  by  Mrile  symptoms  or  de- 
rangement ;  but  in  children  of  eight  or  nine 
months  it  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  mudi 
pAin  and  febrile  derangement.  The  ^the- 
lium  sometimes  becomes  opaque,  and  occa- 
sionally rises  into  Wstnrs,  and  besomesf^ 
tached. 
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In  such  states  of  the  system  as  indicate  a 
more  than  ordinary  depravity,  superficial 
ulcers  appear,  which  may  spread  or  become 
deep,  as  well  as  extensive,  and  finally,  if 
the  constitution  be  too  depraved  and  feeble 
to  sustain  such  an  inflammatory  action  as 
may  be  essential  to  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease, gangrene  may  supervene. 

When  this  afi^ection  happens  to  involve 
the  gums,  after  the  teeth  have  appeared, 
they  swell  and  rise  between  the  teeth,  and 
frequently  ulcerate,  and  this  destructive 
action  may  continue  until  the  teeth  are  dis- 
engaged or  removed;  but  such  instances  as 
this  aie  very  rare. 

There  is  a  mild  variety  of  this  afiection 
which  has  been  denominated  catarrhal — the 
secretions  of  the  month  are  abundant — the 
tongue  is  furred,  and  the  taste  blunted. 
This  has  been  very  carelessly  mistaken  for 
disease  of  the  stomach.  Such  a  suspicion 
should  not  be  found  in  the  absence  of  all 
direct  gastric  symptoms.  Stomatitis  may 
accompany  gastritis  or  enteritis,  but  in  such 
cases  the  symptoms,  if  attended  to,  will 
permit  of  no  mistake. 

€av9e8, — When  it  is  idiopathic,  it  results 
generally  from  some  chemical  or  mechanical 
cause;  tlie  latter  can  very  seldom  be  a  cause 
in  infancy,  but  the  former  may,  as  by  an 
accidental  use  of  acid  substances.  At  this 
early  age,  it  is  most  generally  symptomatic 
of  gastric  irritation  or  disease.  It  may 
sometimes  result  from  an  extension  of  either 
variety  of  angina. 

Treahnent. — If  the  disease  have  resulted 
from  chemical  or  mechanical  means,  the  oc- 
casional use  of  a  little  sweet  oil,  applied 
with  a  hair  pencil  or  a  feather  may  alone 
prove  sufficient,  but  should  it  prove  more 
obstinate,  resort  must  be  had  to  astringent 
washes,  as  infusions  of  geranium,  and  in 
case  of  much  inflammation,  a  solution  of 
borax  should  be  freely  used  as  a  wash. 

If  it  shall  be  sfmptomatic,  our  first  duty 
riiould  be  the  removal  or  mitigpif.ion  of  the 
disease  of  which  it  is  a  consequent. 

Stomatitis  WITH  alteees  sEORETioH^^Iif' 
FAHTiLE  Sorb  Mouth — Thrush.  —  This 
form  of  disease  commences  with  an  erythe- 
matic  inflammation  of  the  epithelium  oi 


the  mouth,  or  the  suriace  of  the  tongue ; 
and  after  two  or  three  days,  small  white 
points  are  presented  upon  its  extremity  or 
sides,  or  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lip,  particularly  the  inferior  one,  and  they 
appear  to  crown  the  papilltt  of  the  suriace 
to  which  they  adhere.  Tfaeee  increase  in 
number  and  coalesce  so  as  to  form  patches, 
which  may  finally  cover  the  tongue,  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks, 
and  sometimes  the  fauces. 

The  progress  of  this  form,  from  its  roost 
simple  to  its  more  complicated  character, 
presents,  through  its  excretion  or  exuda- 
tion, three  distinct  results  or  phenomena: 
the  first  we  have  named,  consisting  of  white 
points;  the  second,  is  that  of  variously- 
sized  shreds ;  and  the  third,  is  that  of  a 
pellicle  or  membrane  covering  all  of  the 
diseased  parts.  This  membrane  assumes, 
sometimes,  a  yellowish  or  a  reddish  color, 
but  these  are  adventitions  circumstances — 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease — 
mere  stains  from  the  presence  of  bile,  or  sau- 
guineous  exhalation. 

The  true  seat  of  the  disease  appears  to  be 
the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  and  not  the 
parts  below  it;  and  the  state  of  it,  which 
the  white  points  represent,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  or  mild  stage,  and  if  it  progress 
no  further — the  white  points  disappearing — 
the  attack  may  be  considered  as  mild. 

When  the  points  coalesce  to  the  forma- 
tion of  patches,  which  thicken  and  exfoliate 
and  leave  the  surfaces  they  occupied  red 
and  infiamed,  to  prodnee  another  crop  to 
exfoliate  in  like  manner,  without  further 
increase  of  the  inflammation,  then  there  is 
a  termination  of  the  disease  in  the  second 
degree. 

When  the  inflammation  so  spreads  as  to 
render  the  patches  confluent — forming  folli- 
cles of  greater  thickness  and  extent,  then 
it  is  regarded  as  malignant.  Post  mortem 
examinations  have  discovered  patches  of 
the  exudation  in  the  oesophagus,  stomach, 
and  small  intestines. 

In  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  either  of 
its  forms,  the  exudations  may  exfoliate  and 
be  replaced  several  tinies,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  definite  period  for  its  reigo— it 
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may  Tmry  from  a  few  days  to  seyeral  weeks. 
Diarrhea,  flatus,  and  colic  pains  are  fre- 
quently attendant  upon  It.  The  breath  of 
the  child  often  has  an  acid  odor — the  con- 
teats  of  the  stomach,  when  thrown  up,  are 
green,  and  smell  like  the  breath,  and  this 
acidity  may  be  the  occasion  of  that  redness 
which  is  sometimes  seen  about, the  anus  in 
this  complaint. 

The  skin  is  usually  hot  and  dry  and  the 
thirst  insatiable,  and  yet  fever  is  scarcely 
ever  manifested,  and  the  pulse  is  as  raiely 
affected. 

No  age  can  be  regarded  as  entirely  exempt 
from  this  dicease,  but  infancy  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  it,  and  equally  so,  perhaps,  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  not  now  consid- 
ered to  be  contagious. 

Cauua. — Improper  nutrition,  foul  air, 
and  improper  or  deficient  attention  to  the 
skin,  may  properly  be  reg^ded  as  the  prin- 
cipal eicitiDg  causes  in  early  infency.  The 
lemote  cause,  it  ts  said,  may  consist  in  that 
predisposition  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
infancy  to  inflammation — a  consequence  of 
their  sanguineous  repletion.  We  think  it 
to  be  far  more  probable  that  it  consists  in 
some  feebleness  or  depravity  of  the  consti- 
tution— a  want  of  vital  force ;  and  hence, 
instead  of  a  predisposition  to  it,  there  was 
only  an  organic  liability  to  it.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  neither  fat  nor  lymph 
indicate  an  adequate  vital  force.  Close 
observation  will  fully  illustiale  this  truth. 

ConKiderable  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails in  the  profession  as  regards  the  true 
source  of  thrush;  some  have  maintained 
that  it  is  always  sympathetic,  while  others 
are  very  positive  that  it  is  sometimes  idio- 
pathic. We  are  willing  to  admit  the  latter 
conclusion,  in  a  vary  large  proportion  of 
instances.  We  view  it  as  a  disease,  when 
idiopathic,  as  having  its  origin  in  a  feeble 
vital  force,  and  this  explains  why  it  i£  so 
much  more  frequently  met  with  in  hospi- 
tals than  in  private  practice. 

Dr.  Eberle  says,  thst  '*  feeble  and  sickly 
children  scarcely  ever  escape  from  this  dU- 
esse."  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  feeble  children  are  very  generally  the 


sickly  ones,  our  conclui>ion,  that  it  depends 
greatly  upon  an  original  organic  and  feeble 
viable  condition  of  the  system,  is  rendered 
even  more  than  probable.  He  further  states, 
that "  bad  and  old  milk,  and  thick  farina- 
ceous preparations,  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar  or  molasses,  are  especially  apt  to  give 
rise  to  the  disease. **  Here,  again,  we  find 
our  leading  argument  to  be  sustained.  The 
nutritive  system  is  incapable  of  converting 
the  carbon  into  fat,  and  the  lungs  cannot 
combine  it  with  oxygen,  and  disease  is  the 
consequence. 

Treatment. — As  in  this  form  of  disease 
the  bowels  are,  if  not  always,  very  gener- 
ally, in  a  deranged  condition.  A  supera- 
bundance of  acid  is  thought  to  be  generally 
present,  as  the  evacuations,  if  diarrhea  be 
not  present,  are  usually  of  a  green  color. 
We  are  not  willing  to  take  it  as  granted 
that  the  green  color  of  the  feces  is  a  certain 
proof  that  they  are  acid — we  do  not  know 
ibat  it  is  ever  the  case,  but  we  are  sure  that 
it  is  not  always  the  case.  Green  evacua- 
tions are  sometimes,  and  so  far  as  we  know- 
to  the  contrary,  entirely  insipid  and  insen- 
sible to  any  test  for  the  presence  of  acid. 
Nevertheless,  the  green  color  is  an  evidence 
I  hat  the  bowels  are  not  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion, and  therefore  it  would  be  judicious  to 
employ  the  compound  powder  of  rhubarb, 
or  the  syrup  of  rhubarb  and  potash,  to 
change  this  condition  and  restore  the  vitia- 
ted excretions  to  a  state  of  health. 

In  the  event  the  stools  are  frequent,  spar- 
ing, aqueus,  painful,  and  straining,  a  small 
|K)rtion  of  paregoric  may  be  added  to  the 
above  agents,  and  injections  of  starch-water 
or  mucilage  in  small  quantities,  adminis- 
tered immediately  after  each  alvine  evacua- 
tion ;  sometimes  infusions  or  decoctions  of 
astringent  vegetables  may  be  advantageous- 
ly employed,  as  of  blackberry  root,  dew- 
berry root,  etc. 

When  the  diarrheal  evacuations  shall 
have  a  green  color,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  use  of  magnesia  and  of  lime  water 
has  been  recommended,  but  in  the  general- 
ity of  cases,  we  prefer  the  course  abov>- 
named  to  any  other. 

When  the  bowels  indicate  the  exblencs 
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ofmaeh  irritation,  the  discharges  are  scanty 
and  possibly  stained  or  streaked  with  blood, 
Dr.  Dewees  strongly  recommends  the  use 
of  the  oil  of  butter  t>vo  or  three  times  a 
day.  For  the  same  purpose, he  thinks  very 
favorably  of  gum  arable  water. 

Bat  in  this  plan  of  treatment,  even 
though  we  shall  succeed  in  preventing  a 
prostrating  debility,  a  circumstance  that 
not  unfrequently  results  from  it,  we  have 
incomparably  more  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  purely  revulsive  treatment,  because 
a  thorough  equalization  of  the  circulation 
will  be  followed  by  an  improved  (X)nditian 
of  the  alvine  secretions ;  therefore^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  means  above  pointed  out,  the 
whole  external  surface  should  be  once  or 
twice  a  day  bathed  with  a  warm,  weak  al- 
kaline wash,  and  dried  with  souie  degiee  of 
friction. 

The  most  proper  food  for  the  child  is  its 
mother's  milk,  provided  she  be  in  good 
health,  but  even  then  she  should,  for  the 
time  being,  live  upon  simple  and  very  di 
gjftstible  food. 

Local  applicationf,  in  tho  treatment  of 
this  form  of  disease,  are  not  to  be  dispeased 
with.  During  the  inflammatory  stage, 
stimulating  applications  should  be  applied 
under  the  jaw,  as  the  compound  capsicum 
liniment  or  the  compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, which,  in  very  young  infants,  may  be 
diluted  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  olive 
oil ;  and,  for  a  mouth  wash,  or  rather  as  a 
remedy  for  the  sores  contained  within  it,  a 
decoction  of  hydrastis  canadensis  may  be 
used  several  times  a  day,  and  even  a  portion 
of  it  may  occasionally  be  swallowed;  or 
borax  may  be  added  to  the  decoction  in 
many  instances,  with  decided  advantage. 

StOICATITIS  FoLLXCDLAB — ISFLAMHATIOJS 
OF  THB  Mucous  FoLLICLCS  OF  TH£  MoUTH. 

In  the  appearance  of japhthas  and  thrush,  and 
in  their  constitutional  symptoms,  there  is  ■ 
very  sUiking  analogy ;  but  still  we  cannot 
declare,  with  Prof.  Dewees.  that  we  can 
perceive  no  difference  between  them  as  de- 
scribed by  C.  M.  Billard.  The  resemblance 
is  one  of  appearance,  and  the  difierenoe  is 
one  of  reality— ol  anatomical  location;  and 
when  we  consider  that  both  are  located  in 


the  same  districts,  we  should  not  consider 
it  strange  that  the  constitutional  symptoms 
should  scarcely  admit  of  a  distinction.  We 
concede  that  the  distinction  appears  to  us 
one  of  factr— of  science,  rather  more  tlian 
one  of  therapeutical  utility. 

In  muguet  or  thrush,  the  disease  k  con- 
fined to  the  surface  of  the  epitheliumy^^ys 
Billard;  tut  in  aphthae  it  is  confi.ned  to  the 
muciparous  follicles  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Now,  if  these  be  the  facts,  then 
certainly  they  are  not  one  and  the  same 
disease,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine a  difference  between  the  symp- 
toms. 

Prof.  Wood  regards  thrush  and  aphthte  as 
distinct  forms  of  disease,  but  he  does  not 
agree  with  Billard  in  considering  foUicnlai 
inflammation  and  aphthab  as  one  and  the 
same.  He  admits  that  the  mudparous 
glands  may  be  sometimes  the  seat  of  aph- 
thous ulcerations.  He  teaches  that  apbtbaa 
is  a  vesicular  inflammation  and  embmoes 
all  the  small  ulcers,  with  whitish  sorfiieis, 
which  are  frequenly  to  be  seen  in  the 
mouth. 

This  misunderstanding  between  pa^lo- 
gists  is  not  as  to  the  true  seat  and  cbamcter 
of  those  forms  of  disease  which  visit  the 
mouth,  but  as  to  which  of  them  belongs, 
truly,  the  name  of  aphthae.  It  is  fortunate 
that  this  difficulty  can  tvail  but  little,  if 
anything,  in  practice,  because  tbe  treat- 
ment must  be  about  tbe  same  in  all  thiee 
of  the  inflammations — the  diffused,  the  UA- 
licular,  and  vesicular. 

After  digesting  the  information  which 
we  have  been  able  to  glean  concerning  theee 
forms  of  disease,  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  the  one  which  is  jv&neially  »- 
garded  as  aphthaa  in  this  district  of  coantiy 
is  the  ihruah  or  muguet  of  Fiencfa  wvitem— 
the  infantile  sore  mouth  of  common  denom- 
ination. 

As  Prof.  Wood  no  doubt  understaads 
that  form  of  disease  wnich  is  generally  na- 
derstood  to  be  aphtbaa  by  the  profesaon  of 
this  country,  it  is  perhaps  best,  for  practi- 
cal purposes  at  least,  that  we  adopt  his 
views. 

The  mucoun  follicles  are  so  exceedingly 
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BinaU  that  thejr  cannot  OfdiDanly  be  seen ; 
but  the  infinity  of  their  number  suffidentljr 
compenfiates  for  their  smallness;  but,  when 
they  becooie  ioflamed,  tbej  may  be  felt 
wi^i  tbe  finger  although  they  may  not  be 
^eqn»  a«d  when  first  seen  they  are  amall, 
liapdriouQd,  whitish  eminences*  suiiounded 
by  a  leddish  circle.  When  tbe  inflamma- 
tiiw  takes  its  natural  or  uninterrupted 
course,  these  eminences  become  soft  in  their 
centers  and  ulcerate,  throwing  out  a  whit- 
ish  matter  which  is  disposed  to  adhere  to 
tbe  sur&ce. 

These  ulcers  are  either  isolated  or  conflu- 
eot»  and  when  the  latter,  they  present  a 
continuous,  whitened,  and  ulcemting  sur- 
lace.  It  is  common  to  adults.and  in&nts, 
but  more  frequently  appesrs  in  tbe  latter, 
and  with  them  it  is  pometimes  mistaken  lor 
tbe  thrush. 

It  is  said  to  attend  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  eiantbemptous  fcTem  and  chronic  in- 
flammations ot  tbe  ▼ificem  in  general. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  dibease,  so 
fiu  nis  now  known,  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  ajihtha,  to  which  we  refer. 

Stomatitis  Vebsiculab — 'Apbthajk — ^Ul- 
cBBOUs  Ihflahmatiom  of  tm£  Mouth. — 
The  term  aphthss  is  applied  to  all  those 
small  and  whitish  ulcers  which  fiequently 
appear  within  the  mouth,  without  leier- 
enoB  to  their  particular  seat  or  source. 

This  form  of  disease  generally  begins  on 
tbe  inner  surface  of  the  inferior  Up,  or  with- 
in tbe  angles  of  the  lips,  and  consists  of 
white  vesicles,  which  msy  be  few  or  many. 
From  these  points  it  spreads  rapidly  upon 
the  buccal  parieties  and  surfeces  of  the 
mouth  and  gums.  At  other  times,  it  ap- 
pear8simultaneou8ly,and  in  the  same  form, 
upon  several  portions  of  the  buccal  cavity. 
Wherever  it  may  begin,  it  rese:  ibles  a  co- 
agulum  of  milk.  In  its  severer  forms,  as 
in  the  thrush,  the  eruption  becomes  dark- 
ish or  reddish,  and  probably  because  uf  the 
presence  of  blood. 

Aphthtt  is  thought  by  many  to  be  alto- 
gether symptomatic — that  it  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  some  giBstric  derangement^  but  as 
it  sometimess  attacks  children  whose  stom- 
achs and  bowels  are  in  excellent  health,  we 


aie  justified  in  daubting  its  purely  symp- 
tomatic character.  It  is  thought  to  appear, 
sometimes,  epidemically,  and  if  it  do,  we 
canoot  well  doubt  that  it  is  sometimes  idi- 
opathic. 

As  in  the  <  brush,  so  in  aphtbtt,  the 
stomach,  tbe  bowels,  and  the  biain  appear 
to  participate  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
mouth-^the  desire  to  sleep  is  unusual,  and 
tbe  bowels  are  troubled  with  aqueous,  ac- 
rid, snd  greenish  stools,  attended  moie  or 
less  with  flatus. 

Young  children,  when  the  disease  is  Se- 
vern, emaciate  mpidlyr-4hey  are  harmasd 
greatly  by  colics,  diarrhea,  and  gastric  ir- 
ritability. The  last  is  sometimes  so  great, 
that  scarcely  anything  is  retained.  Tbe 
(Bsopbagus  is  sometimes  so  closed  up  with 
aphthflB,  that  tbe  little  which  the  stomach 
may  retain  is  with  great  difficulty  swal- 
lowed. 

It  is  usdess  to  pursue  tbe  symptons  of 
this  disease  further,  because  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  define  an  appreciable  di&rence  be- 
tween tbe  general  symptoms  of  it  and 
thrush  and  Dr.  Eberle  uses  the  two  names 
synonymously. 

Aphtha  is  not  so  common  to  eaify  in- 
fancy as  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  child* 
hood,  and  after  this  it  may  attack  any  ag^. 
it  is  not  confined  to  tbe  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth — Prof.  Dewees  says,  that  he 
has  seen  it  **  most  plentifully  in  the  labia 
pudendi  as  well  as  on  the  internal  feoe  of 
the  prepuce."  After  this  remark,  we  think 
it  mtber  surprising  that  he  should  serious* 
ly  doubt  as  to  the  occurrence  of  aphtha 
upon  the  mucous  lining  of  tbe  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Cauaea.  —  Feeble  children,  and  those 
whose  constitution  has  become  depraved  by 
the  use  of  improper  food,  air,  etc.,  are  tbe 
most  liable  to  it.  Prof.  Dewees  thinks 
that  fsrinaoeous  diet  predbposes  to  the 
disease,  more  especially  when  sweetened 
with  brown  sugar  or  molasses.  We  would, 
a  pnori,  adjudge  sug^  and  feU  as  calou- 
lated  to  produce  the  disease,  especiallv 
with  tbe  feeble— particularly  the  latter.  / 

Treatn€Mt.'-^me  as  that  of  thrush. 

StomatitIs  Pustulas — Cahcum  Obis 
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— Cankkr  ;  Ulcerativi  Inflammatioh  of 
THB  Mouth. — The  diseaee  of  which  we 
are  about  to  treat  must  not  be  regarded  as 
being  a  dependent  upon,  or  as  a  sequent  of, 
any  one  of  the  preceding  varieties  of  stom- 
atitis ;  but  as  being  one  which  is  entirely 
independent  oi  them,  and,  also,  as  being 
one  to  which  new-bom  infants  and  young 
children  are  frequently  liable.  It  may  lo- 
cate itself  indifferently  upon  any  portion  of 
the  buccal  cavity.  It  may  select  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  the  fraenum,  the  palatine 
arch,  the  gums,  the  lips,  or  the  internal  sur- 
&ce  of  the  cbei^ks.  It  has  been  confound- 
ed with  aphtha),  but  by  the  time  we  con- 
clude, it  will  be  discoviired  to  be  an  entire- 
ly diflferent  form  of  disease. 

It  is  but  rarely,  if  ever,  noticed  before  it 
becomes  an  ulcer  of  •considerable  magni- 
tude, of  a  grayish  color  and  surrounded  by 
an  inflamed  border.  The  adjacent  or  con- 
ttguotts  parts  are  usually  so  far  involved  as 
to  be  inflamed  and  swollen.  If  it  be  loca- 
ted in  the  cheek  or  in  either  of  the  lips,  the 
swelling  will  be  exposed  to  external  obser- 
vation, end  the  cutaneous  surface  will  be 
red  and  shining.  The  internal  swellmg  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  render  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ulcer  very  difficult. 

The  ulcer,  perhaps,  never  penetrates 
through  the  cheek,  nor  destroys  the  part  in 
which  it  is  located,  ex<!ept,  possibly,  in 
some  of  the  fatal  instances,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  rare;  and  though  rarely  fiital 
it  is  nevertheless  a  painful  disease. 

It  is  usually  attended  with  fever,  consti- 
pation, a  copious  flow  of  saliva  and  a  fetid 
breath,  but  this  fetor  is  distinct  from  that 
of  gangrene.  When  located  in  the  gums, 
it  is  apt  to  expose  the  alveolar  processes, 
and  though  it  may  continue  for  weeks  or 
months  it  is  not  apt  to  be  attended  with 
worse  consequences. 

Cavaea, — The  causes  of  this  disease  are 
fully  as  obscure  as  those  of  thrush  and  aph- 
thw.  While,  on  the  one  band,  it  has  been 
referred  to  improper  nourishment  and  de- 
pravity of  constitution,  it  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  known  to  appear  under  very  op- 
posite circumstances  —  apparently  so,  at 
least. 


Writers  have  not  yet  learned  to  consider 
very  feeble  and  often-ailing  children,  and 
very  obese  ones,  as  being  very  similarly  re- 
lated to  disease  and  death.  The  latter  may 
escape  for  a  long  time  those  irritations 
which  for  a  similar  period  distreesed  the 
former,  and  yet  be  equally  destitute  of  vi- 
tal force ;  and  this  truth  becomes  manifest 
as  soon  as  the  lat-producing  process  be- 
comes disturbed  or  arrested. 

If  we  were  to  indicate  any  one  article  as 
being  the  most  productive  of  juvenile  dis- 
eases, it  would  be  sugar — saccharine  mat- 
ter ;  and  for  two  reasons :  first,  all  children 
are  fond  of  it ;  and  second,  parents,  almost 
universally,  believe  that  it  is  healthy  and 
nutritious.  In  some  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, it  constitutes  a  leading  article  of  juve- 
nile diet.  Ulcers  and  eruptions  are  com- 
mon to  those  who  intemperately  indulge  in 
alcoholic  drinks;  bow  then  can  diildren 
escape  similar  afilictions  who  use  mndi 
saccharine  matter?  Both  are  carbonaceous, 
and  both  are,  measurably,  destitute  of  nour- 
ishment. Those  infantile  and  juvenile  con- 
stitutions which  cannot  convert  sugar  into 
fat,  we  would,  a  priori,  suppose  to  be  most 
liable  to  the  present  forms  of  disease,  and 
such  we  find  to  be  the  fact. 

We  know  that  hundreds  of  children  have 
suffered  whose  only  food  had  been  the 
mother's  milk,  but  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  too  many  mothers  indulge  in  ^os^ 
and  carbonaceous  food. 

Trtatmeni. — In  the  treatment  of  this 
afiection,  the  most  important  indication  il< 
to  arrest  the  sloughing  and  prevent  its  fur- 
ther progress,  and  if  this  be  not  accom- 
plished, the  disease  will  rapidly  proceed  to 
a  fatal  termination,  notwithstanding  a  fa- 
vorable condition  of  the  pulse,  appetite 
and  mind.  And,  probably,  a  reason  why 
the  disease  generally  resists  the  treatment 
employed,  is,  that  after  the  affection  has 
been  properly  recognized,  the  local  applica- 
tions are  of  too  mild  a  character  or  have 
been  insufliciently  applied  ;  and  this  may 
be  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  attends 
the  effectual  applications  of  any  caustic  to 
gangrenous  parts  in  the  interior  of  th^ 
mouth,  both  from  the  swollen  and  resisting 
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condition  of  the  cheek,  aod  the  struggles 
of  the  child  to  fiee  itself  from  a  paioful 
opention. 

A  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  application 
of  caustic  in  this  disease,  remarks : 

'^Ineffectual  cauterization,  howeyer,  is 
useless,  or  wor&e  than  useless;  and  though 
everj  endeavor  should  he  made  to  prevent 
the  needless  destruction  of  healthy  parts, 
yet  of  the  two  evils,  that  of  doing  too 
much  is  unquestionably  less  than  that  of 
doing  too  little.  It  is  of  importance,  moie- 
over,  not  only  that  the  cauterization  should 
be  done  effectually,  but  also  that  it  should 
be  practiced  early." 

The  sloughing  sdvanoes  rapidly  from 
within  outward  and  when  once  it  has  pen- 
etated  through  the  substance  of  the  cheek, 
the  chances  of  cure  are  but  few;  conse- 
quently, the  treatment  must  from  the  com- 
mencement, be  active  and  energetic.  The 
caustics  which  have  been  recommended  are 
strong  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  gangrene  in  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  sponge  or  lint  fastened  to  a  quill,  at  the 
same  time  properly  protecting  the  tongue 
end  other  healthy  parts,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  action  of  the  caustic. 

We  have  never  used  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  this  disease,  yet  from  its  known  success 
in  other  gangrenous  affections,  we  should 


was  administered,  together  with  four  gmins 
of  chlomte  of  potash  dissolved  in  water 
sweetened  with  syrup,  which  last  dose  was 
repeated  every  four  hours.  The  mouth 
was  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  chlo- 
ride  of  soda.  Becovery  took  place  in  about 
six  days,  while  in  one  case,  which  was 
treated  with  tonics  and  alteratives,  three 

weeks  ensued  before  a  cure  was  affected. 

This  treatment  is  worthy  a  trial  in  cases  of 
a  similar  character. 

Stomatitis  Mercvrial—Irplammation 

AND  SlOUOHINO  OF  THB  MoiTTH,  CAUSED  BT 

Mercuby.— The  people  of  this  country  un- 
lortunately,  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
this  variety  of  sore  mouth,  that  any  de- 
scription of  it  would  seem  to  be  a  work  of 
supererogation;  nevertheless,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
those  who  desire  to  learn  how  to  treat  it. 
After  the  disease  becomes  foJly  devel- 
oped,  those  who  visit  the  patient  do  not 
require  to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease — it  is  announced  to  them,  as 
soon  as  the  door  is  opened,  by  the  patient's 
breath.  From  first  to  last,  this  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing symptom.  The  first  indication 
that  the  patient  has,  that  he  is,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  salivated,  is  the  copper  or 
brass  like  taste  with  which  the  tongue  is 
impressed.  The  next  indication  is  a  sense 
of  soreness  of  the  gums  of  the  inferior  in- 


deem  It  an  important  local  agent  in  arrest-  cisors,  and  finally,  all  doubt  u  removed 
iiig  the  sloughing;  but  whatever  agent  is  by  an  obvious  increase  of  the  salvia. 


employed^  the  mouth  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined every  six  or  eight  hours,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  sloughing  has  been  check- 
ed, or  whether  it  has  extended  into  the 
yellow  eschar  produced  by  the  acid;  and 
the  cauterization  should  be  repeated  suffi- 
ciently often  to  completely  arrest  the  dis- 
ease. During  the  whole  course  of  treat- 
ment,  the  mouth  must  be  frequently  wash- 
ed with  astringent  decoctions,  and  the 
diet  should  be  of  a  generous  and  nutritious 
character,  supporting  the  patient's  strength 
ttflo  by  wine,  porter,,  quinine,  or  other 
tonics  and  stimulants. 

Great  success  has  obuined  in  this  affec- 
tion by  the  following  treatment: 

A.  raild  aperient  of  rhubarb  and  magn^ma 


When  the  complaint  is  first  made,  of 
soreness  of  the  gums,  a  close  examination 
will  detect  a  transverse  opacity  of  the 
gums  just  below  their  edges,  resembling  a 
white  band,  attended  with  some  redness 
and  tumefaction  about  the  necks  of  the 
teeth.  In  a  little  more  time,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  to  the  periosteal  linings  of 
the  alveoli,  causing  pain  when  the  jnws 
are  closed  upon  each  other;  by  the  same 
time,  the  inflammation  seems  to  have 
affected  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  as  the 
patient  has  now  to  make  some  effort  to 
open  them— thereexists  in  them  a  sensation 
of  stiffness. 

The  disease  progiesses^-all  the  parts  in 
the  month  beoonae  aoie  fiom  the  exten«io» 
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of  the  inflammation.  The  cheeks,  throat, 
salivary  glands,  and  tongne  are  all  patnfal. 
The  last  organ,  the  tongue,  is  corcred  with 
a  brownish,  or  possibly  a  yellowish, 
fur,  and  so  swollen  as  to  fill  the  buccal 
cavity. 

Ulceration  commences  generally  iit  the 
gums,  but  it  is  soon  extended  to  the  jatvs, 
cheeks,  throat,  tongue,  palatal,  and  eth- 
moidal bones.  All  are  decrtroyed,  if  life 
continue  long  enough. 

This  is  a  ra{Hd  and  general  sketch  of  the 
disease,  as  it  usually  appears  in  adults. — 
Now,  suppose  the  disease  to  attack  an  in- 
fant, in  which,  as  is  v;5ry  generally  the 
case,  the  tissues  are  all  soft  and  incomplete, 
and  then  we  have  such  an  exhibition  as 
should  induce  the  civil  authorities >ta  hold 
that  physician  to  be  guilty  of  a  capital 
offense,  who  should  adminisler  mercury  in 
any  iorm  to  an  in&nt. 

Prof.  Wood  remarks,  that  the  "pre -occu- 
pation of  the  system  by  a  very  viblent  dis- 
ease, presents,  in  many  instances,  a  com- 
plete obstacle  to  its  action  upon  the 
mouth/' 

Is  he  sure  that  it  does  not  present  an 
equally  complete  obstacle  to  its  action 
upon  any  part  of  the  system?  This  is  a 
question  of  which  the  profession  at  large 
seems  never  to  have  thought.  "We  were 
taught  to  make  calomel,  blue-mass,  etc., 
the  sheet  anchor  of  our  hope  in  all  con- 
gestive forms  of  disease^  We  did  so  until 
the  mortality  in  that  department  of  pmctfee 
forced  upon  us  an  investigation  of  thi* 
subject,  and  then  we  discovered  that  calo- 
mel is  as  inert  as  brick-dust  in  all  conges- 
ted forms  of  disease. 

Prof.  Wood  adds,  that  **in  yellow  fever, 
it  is  sometimes  utterly  impossible  to  in- 
duce the  mercurial  salivation.** 

Yes,  and  in  such  cases,  and  by  such  a 
piactice,  it  is  as  utterly  impossible  to  save 
the  patient.  It  is,  to  us,  much  more  than 
piohabU,  that  the  cases  to  which  he  has 
referred  were  highly  congested,  and  if  so., 
the  whole  difficulty  is  explained. 

We  are  fully  aware  the  preceding  para- 
gqajphs  are,  scientifically  and  systematically, 
o«t  of  plaoe^  but  we  fed  equally  sum  thiil 


those  students  for  whom  the 'work  is  espe- 
cially intended,  will  not  only  appiedaie 
them,  but  also  our  motive  for  intT6dt)i<Aiig 
them. 

Trtatmmt. — From  all  the  cases  Weliii^ 
witnessed,  we  hai-e  but  little  oonfideiMae  iii 
any  treatment  either  in  this  or  the  nloeta- 
tive  form  of  stomatitis — for,  notwltbstand- 
ing  the'  most  energ^tk  raeasnres,  all  baifteto 
rapidly  to  a  fata)  result;  nevertheless^,  the 
treatment  suggested  for  cancrum  oris  would, 
probably,  be  equally  indicated  under  the 
present  a  flection. 


•  ^< 


rUSRFBRAL  FEVER. 

H.  S.  CABLE,  If  .n. 

This  a  form  of  disease  peculiar  to  women 
after  delivery,  which  of  late  years  has  lie- 
come  very  prevalent  in  this  country,  and 
having  had  considerable  expertenoc  in  its 
treatment.  I  therefore  ofler  a  few  remarks 
relative  to  the  isymptoms  and  treatment  of 
this  so  called  fatal  malady. 
SYMPTdMs.— Fuerpcral  iever  generally  com- 
mences with  rigour  or  chills,  which  is  sue- 
oeeded  by  great  heat,  and  most  always 
ends  in  perspiration ;  but  the  chatacteristic 
by  which  it  is  most  generally  known,  is 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb,  which  al- 
though generally  with  remarkable  aggrava- 
tions, resembling  after  pains,  yet  has  no  in- 
termisstoti  as  they  always  have.  The  pnlse 
is  generally  rapid,  sometimes  runs  as  higll 
as  140  and  160  or  170  per  minute.  In  a 
short  time  after  the  attack,  the  patient's 
strength  rapidly  fails,  her  countenance  ex- 
presses great  pain  and  antlety,  with  nH)re 
or  less  pain  in  the  head,  particularly  in  the 
front  portion;  giddiness  with  ringing  in  the 
tars;  secretion  of  the  milk  generally  sup- 
pressed; breasts  become  flaccid;  lochia 
suppressed ;  bowels  in  the  first  stage  cos- 
tive, but  in  advanced  stages  diarrhea  is  apt 
to  come  on ;  the  abdomen  swells  to  a  great 
extent,  and  with  tympanitic  symptoms; 
extremities  generally  drawn  up;  lies  mnst« 
1y  upon  her  back ;  urine  scanty  and  higli 
colored,  sometimes  suppressed;  tongua  soon 
becomes  coated  with  a  yellowish  brown 
color;   stonrtch  oppressed  with   nanse* ; 
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breath  oflensive;  purple  or  red  spots  ftp- 
pear  on  the  face ;  great  pain  of  a  subacute 
character  in  the  small  of  the  back.  Such 
are  the  symptoms  in  general  of  puer])eral 
ferer,  they  may,  howeyer,  vary  according 


evacuated  at  least  once  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

Drinks.  —  I  give  a  tea  of  flaxseed  and 

juniper  berries,  and  sometimes  ulmus  fulva 

and  althea  officinalis,  as  much  as  the  pa- 


to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  tient  can  drink,  occasionally  acids  but  not 


peculiar  organization  and  its  earlier  or  la- 
ter invasion  after  delivery. 

Treatment.-^Tht  principal  indication  in 
the  cure  of  this  form  of  disease  is,  first,  to 
subdue  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  to  ef- 
fect which,  we  should  have  this  one  object 
in  view,  that  is  to  equalise  the  circulation 
and  nervous  action,  which  can  be  done  in 
Tarious  ways ;  my  mode  of  accomplishing 
that  object  is,  to  give  nauseating  and  re- 
laxing medicines,  such  as  lobelia  inflata, 
and  cypripediura  pubescens  until  the  sys- 
tem becomes  relaxed,  then  give  stimulants, 
and  if  any  symptoms  of  bilious  matter  in 
the  stomach,  increase  the  medicines  until 
emesis  ensues;   after  which,  I  move  the 
bowels  with  some  mild  aperient,  such  as 
leptandrinandoil,  (ridnus  communis)  after 
the  opention  of  the  physic,  relaxing  and 
toning  medicines,  to  be  exhibited.    Treat 
the  patient  upon  general  principles  inde- 
fandent  of  those  minute  discriminations 
set  forth  by  some  authors  so  particularly 
to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  fever 
and  inflammation,  but  treat  it  as  we  treat 
any  form  of  f^ver,  only  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  locality  of  the  peculiar  inflam- 
mation and  congestion  to  the  various  or- 
gjans  afiected.    As  a  toning  and  diaphoretic 
measure,  I  use  quinine  and  ipecac  combin- 
ed in  about  three  grain  doses,  two  grains 
of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter;  foment 
the  bowels  w^ith  hops  and  tanzy  stewed  in 
Tinegar,  thickened  with  wheat  bran  to  a  pro- 
per consistency,  changed  as  often  as  it  be- 
comes dry,  accompanied  with  a  liniment 
of  tinct.  of  lobelia,  oil  of  sassafras  and  oil 
of  hemlock,  bathed  on  the  bowels  and  over 
the  uterus,  an  occasional  sinapism  of  mus- 
tard to  the  bowels,  lobelia  in  broken  doses, 
and  if  febrile  symptoms  increase,  push  the 
lobelia  and  diffusive  stimulants  till  slight 
emesis,  then  not  so  frequent,  but  always 
enough  to  keep  the  system  partially  relax- 
ed, not  forgetting  the  bowels  to  have  them 


often.  If  the  extremities  become  cold,  put 
warm  bricks  to  them,  and  sometimes  mus- 
tard, 6oc,  The  foregoing  treatment  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  has  proved  good 
in  my  hands',  therefore,  I  adopt  it.  I  have 
treated  quite  a  number  of  puerperal  cases 
and  not  lost  one,  consequently  I  recom- 
mend the  treatment  to  the  profession. 

Regimen. — A  light  cooling  diet  should 
be  used,  such  as  rice  soup,  Indian  meal  gru- 
el, toasted  bread  and  water,  squirrel  broth, 
etc.,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  port  wine. 

Pleasant  HOI,  June,  1854. 
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BT  FROF.  Z.  FREEMAN. 

Wliile  visiting  £nocAa6«r^,  la..  Dr.  Tuke 
an  Eclectic  Physician,  practising  medicine 
in  that  vicinity,  wished  me  to  consult  with 
him  in  the  case  of  Miss  Catharine  Bruns- 
man,  a  girl  of  about  eleven  years  of  age 
who  was  most  horribly  mutilated  by  the 
effects  of  mercury  prescribed  as  calomel. 
I  think  that  I  have  never  seen  a  more  hide- 
ous and  loathsome  sight  as  the  n«iilt  of  the 
quackish  use  of  ''Quacksalber;**  and  this  is 
only  one  among  a  thousand  and  one  caies 
of  deformity  and  mutilation  caused  by  the 
drug.  Dr.  Tuke  is  alone  responsible  for 
the  facts]given  in  this  case;  he  gave  me  a 
note  of  them  to  insert  in  the  Journal. 

On  April  21,  Miss  B.  was  attacked  with 
a  fever  and  soon  afterwards  commenced 
vomiting;  the  vomiting  continued  for  a 
few  hours,  when  and  old  school  physician 
practicing  there  admininistered"  two  white 
powders,"  after  vomiting  again,  he  ordered 
calomel  and  jalap  one  dose  every  three 
hours,  until  the  vomiting  was  checked, 
which  was  on  May  the  Sd.  May  4th, 
Dr.  Tuke  was  called  to  the  patient,  found 
her  pulse  full,  skin  dry,  jaw  anchylo(»ed, 
unabled  to  open  her  mouth  and  badly  Fali- 
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▼ated.  The  doctor  used  a  wash  of  honey, 
sag^  and  alum, to  tie  throat,  also  diaphoretic 
powders  internally  and  Quinine  and  iron, 
he  also  used  the  alk.  hath.  The  swelling 
of  the  upper  lip  increased  and  when  he  vis- 
ited her  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  gangrene 
had  commenced.  He  cut  out  the  gangren- 
ous part  and  applied  zinc,  sulp.,  tine,  myrrh 
and  creasote  to  arrest  the  decomposition 
and  fetor.  Anodynes  and  emolient  poul- 
tices were  used  as  circumstances  demand- 
ed, but  the  gangrene  continued  its  course  ac- 
companied by  that  peculiar  mercurial  fetor 
that  one  who  once  smells  it  cannot  mistake. 
When  I  saw  her  she  presented  a  horrible 
spectacle  enough  to  make  the  heart  sick, 
and  the  blood  of  even  an  anatomist  or  path- 
ologist coagulate  in  the  veins  and  his  lips 
to  involuntarily  articulate  '*0h  tempora, 

oh  mores ! 

The  child  was  confined  to  her  bed  sur- 
rounded by  a  horribly  fetid  atmosphf^re, 
which  seemed  a  delightful  element  for  the 
myriads  of  flies  that  held  their  carnival 
there.  The  face  was  of  a  dark  red  hue  and 
much  swollen.  Half  of  the  upper  lip, 
and  the  fact^  extending  from  the  middle  of 
the  lip  to  the  malar  bone,  and  back  to  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  down  to  the  angle, 
across  under  the  chin  and  obliquely  up  to 
the  the  angle  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mouth  was  entirely  destroyed  by  gfingrene, 
and  had  dropped  out,  exposing  the  base  of 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  teeth,  the  roots 
of  which  protruded  from  tlie  sockets  ante- 
riorily .  The  jaw  wa  s  dry  excepting  around 
the  alveoli  where  decomposition  was  going 
on  rapidly,  the  fraenum  lingue  was  eaten 
off,  and  a  large  ulcer  making  rapid  progress 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue.  By 
raising  the  surface  of  the  ulcerated  edges  of 
the  whole  sore,  I  could  observe  the  gangrene 
still  progressing,  and  the  parts  had  swollen 
to  four  times  their  natural  thickness  and 
were  very  painful.  As  the  whole  system 
seemed  saturated  with  the  effects  of  the 
calomel,  and  she  was  so  sadly  deformed, 
there  being  no  prospect  of  a  cure,  some 
aAodyne  was  given  to  keep  her  as  comfort- 
able as  circumstances  would  admit,  and  in 
a  few  days  she  died.    There  was  a  time 


when  we  could  look  with  some  degriK  of 
lenity  upon  those  who  administered  calo- 
mel for  any  thing  and  every  disease,  be- 
cause they  supposed  there  wiis  no  medicine 
that  would  accomplish  the  desired  purpose 
as  well ;  but  at  this  period  of  medical  pro- 
gress, the  man  that  uses  calomel  eo  wan- 
tonly as  to  produce  such  revolting  effects 
should  be   branded   among  the  worst  of 
quacks,  and  sent  back  to  the  hoe  or  the 
pickaxe  where  he  should  have  staid  when 
there.    To  do  a  little  transient  mischief  is 
pardonable,  but  a  permanent  injury  and 
mutilation  is  not  easily  forgiven  by  the 
good  sense  of  an  enlightened  public,  and 
public  opinion  we  are  glad  to  assert  is  se- 
vere against  the  reckless  use  oi  that  drug 
whose  effects  is  so  uncertain  and  frequently 
so  horribly  disastrous.     I  would  here  men- 
tion as  a  point  of  diagnosis,  that  the  in- 
flamation  and  gangrene  commenced  upon 
the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
extended  to  the  soft  parts.     In  company 
with  Dr.  0.  E.  Newton  I  visited  the  case  of 
a  young  girl  who  had  been  sadly  mutilated 
by  mercury  given  in  small  doses.    The  jaw 
in  this  case  was  anchylosed,  and  a  large 
patch  of  gangrene  had  destroyed  a  part  of 
her  cheek.    With  the  forceps  we  took  out 
four  pieces  of  bone,  each  over  an  inch  in 
length  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  inclu  ing  a  number  of  teeth, 
from  each  side  of  each  jaw.     The  mercu- 
rial bone  foe  tor  was  very  offensive  in  this 
case.    Another  case  came  before  me  while 
lecturing  on  anatomy  in  Memphis,  (a  sub- 
ject for  disection)  the  jaw  was  necrosed  and 
with  the  adjoining  part  of  the  face  black 
and  horribly  disgusting,  not  only  from  the 
peculiar  fetor  but  the  deformed  and  mutil- 
ated appearance  it  presented.    But  enough 
of  this  at  present !    If  those  who  prescribed 
calomel  for  the  public  were  forced  to  do 
as  Lord  Nelson  threatened  the  French  ad- 
miral who  retailed  slander  about  him,  ''If 

I  catch  him  by he  shall  eJit  it,** 

there  would  be  less  prescribed,  consequently 
less  taken,  less  sore  faces,  mutilated  gums, 
decayed  teeth,  toothless  jaws,  artificicl  teeth, 
dentists,  dentists  pains,  twists  and  horri- 
ble teeth  pulling,  sore  legs,  mercurial  rheu- 
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matisin,  premature  deaths,  broken  down 
constitutions,  incipient  old  age,  scrofula  and 
grunlings  and  groaning  among  tho^e  who 
should  be  buoyant  and  elastic  with  fine 
spirits  and  health.  There  would  be  health- 
ier parents,  stronger  children  and  a  differ- 
ent race  of  people,  fewer  doctors  and  of 
course  fewer  to  play  upon  the  credulity  of 
a  too  credulous  public,  who  swallow  with 
too  much  avidity  the  dose  presented  wheth- 
er a  "  bug  or  a  worm." 


Part 


prescribed  had  the  slightest  bi^nefidal 
effect.  They  consisted,  in  the  early  stage, 
locally  of  friction,  and  fomentations,  fol- 
lowed by  cold  and  gentle  pressure,  leechefi, 
and  acupuncture;  internally,  mercury  to 
the  extent  of  gentle  salivation,  and  iodine 
freely. 

On  her  admission  into  hospital,  19th 
April,  the  breasts  are  described  as  enlarged 
to  double  their  natural  size,  firm,  elastic, 
resistant  to  the  feel,  but  very  irritating  and 
inconvenient  from  their  weight  end  size. 
The  integuments  not  discolored,  and  slight- 
ly painful.  She  left  the  house  on  the  28th, 
^  ana  returned  on  May  7th.    The  mamma 

2,  i!iU0CellaneOtt0  0(lection0  lare  then  reported  "to  have  increased  very 

'  much  in  size,  to  be  affected  with  acute 
stinging  pain,  and  to  have  assumed  a  bluish 
color."  These  symptoms  continued  to  in- 
crease, the  suffering  became  very  great,  and 
the  color  of  both  breasts  was  a  deep  purple 
before  her  death.  They  were  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  "pendulous;"  on  the  con- 
trary, although  moveable,  they  were  firmly 
bound  to  the  chest,  and  from  their  tension, 
caused  not  only  pain,  but  considerable  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing.  The  iobulated  form 
of  the  glands  was  very  distinctly  felt. — 
That  their  vascularity  was  ^reat,  was 
shown  by  the  jets  of  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  puncture  of  a  common-sized 
grooved  needle.  In  a  few  minutes  I  collec- 
ted six  or  eight  ounces,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances I  could  have  bled  her  as  freely  from 
of  April,  1852,  complaining  of  general  this  small  aperture,  as  if  I  had  opened  a 
pyrexia.  At  this  vi&it  she  made  no  com-  vein  in  her  arm.  About  the  10th  or  12th 
plaint  of  her  mamms,  but  when  I  saw  her  of  May,  her  general  health  began  to  give 
again,  two  diys  afterwards,  she  said  they  way  rapidly,  typhoid  symptoms  set  in,  she 
were  painful.  I  found  them  very  slightly  became  partially  hemipnlegic,  and  her 
enlarged,  painful  to  the  touch,  the  areola  1  tongue  was  much  drawn  to  the  left  side, 
thought  darker,  and  the  papillaj  more  prom-  She  died  on  the  17th.  I  showed  hi'x  twice 
ineni  than  natural,  the  integument  other  I  to  my  colleagues  in  consultation;  none  of 
wise  normal.  Suspecting  sexual  uterine!  them  had  ever  seen  a  similar  case.  Sur- 
excitement,  I  questioned  her  very  closely.  Igiral  interference  was  considered  inadmis- 
The  prl,  bein^  from  the  Highlands,  and  j  sible.  and  no  means  beyond  those  already 
djieaking  Bn,<?lish  imperfectly,  did  not  give  employed  were  suggested.  I  entrusted  the 
very  satisfactory  or  intelligent  answers,  I  p<J^i  morffm  examination  to  my  friend,  Dr. 
but  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  rer-jWm.  Aitken,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
tainly  was,  that  she  might  be.  and  proba-  <  to  the  Universitv,  and  Pathologist  to  the 
biy  was  in  a  very  early  stage  of  pregnancy. '  Infirmary,  who  has  most  kindly  sent  me 
I  accordingly  prescribed  some  gentle  dia-  I  the  following  report : — 
phoretic  medicine,  and  waited  the  result.  "A  cast  having  been  taken  of  the  exter- 
The  only  cause  that  she  could  assign  for  nal  form  of  the  breasts  immediately  after 
the  enlargement  of  her  breasts,  was  sudden !  death,  the  mammary  glands  were  removed 
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MAMM^  IN  AN  ADULT. 

BT  DS.  I^iWRIE. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  rare.  This 
case  also  contains  several  features  which 
Keem  to  render  it  almost  unique;  it  occurred 
in  a  woman  aet.  30,  without  any  acknowl- 
edged or  ascertained  cause;  it  affected  both 
mammas;  it  ran  a  rapidly  acute  course, 
resisting  all  remedies,  and  terminating  fa- 
tally in  40  days;  and  it  presented  appear- 
ances in  the  ovaries  and  liver,  not  hitherto 
observed  in  any  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
mammas.     Dr.  La wrie  writes: — 

Marv  D — ,  net.  30,  house  servant  (cook, 
Club,)  called  upon  me  about  the  9th 


transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  the  necessary 
attenda  nt  on  her  employment  as  a  cook. 
She  did  not  improve.and  as  the  breasts  con* 


from  the  body  for  inspection  and  preserva- 
tion. The  right  gland  was  larger  than  the 
left,  but  each  preserved  the  characterestic 


tinned  to  increase  rapidly.  I  sent  her  to  the  |  Iobulated  form  and  arrrangement  of  the 
Infirmary  on  the  19th  April.  She  proved  •  gland  substance.  Along  with  the  skin  and  a 
a  very  discontented  patient,  and  twice  left  small  portion  ol  pectoral  muscle  which 
the  hospital  without  permission,  so  that 'accompanied  each  gland,  they  weighed  six 
the  treatment  employed  had  not  fair  play.  *  pounds  fourteen  ounces ;  and  it  was  db- 
Frora  whatever  cause,  none  of  the  means  served  that  the  skin  coverhig  them  was 
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less  tense  than  before  death,  probably  from 
the  gravitation  of  the  blood  towards  the 
dorsal  regions  of  the  body.  The  right,  and 
larger  gland  of  the  two,  when  freed  from 
all  its  accessory  parts  and  hardened  in 
spirit,  so  as  to  remove  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  water  from  its  substance,  weighed 
two  pounds  two  ounces. 

<*1^  hvpertrophy  appeared  to  depend 
upon  the  following  conditions  of  the  gland 
substance,  and  its  accessory  parts :  1 .  The 
acini,  or  sac-like  dilatations  of  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  gland  tubes,  were  distended 
to  about  twice  their  size  compared  with  a 
mamms  which  had  never  secreted  milk. 
This  distension  apneared  to  be  due  partly 
to  a  granular  exuoation,  and  partly  to  a 
Y^Tj  large  amount  of  epithelial  cells,  ming 
led  in  some  places  witn  globules  of  oil. — 
The  ducts  ot  the  acini  were  also  in  some 
places  irregularly  distended  with  this  epi- 
thelial secretion.  2.  On  examining  a  sec- 
tion of  the  gland,  harder  portions  could  be 
observed,  which,  when  isolated  from  the 
lest  of  the  gland,  varied  in  size  from  a  mil- 
let seed  to  a  pea,  or  a  bean ;  and  microscopic 
observation  showed  that  these  harder  por- 
tions were  the  seat  of  abundant  exudation 
And  secretion.  3.  Immediately  below  the 
skin,  a  layer  of  exudation  filled  up  the 
space  between  the  lobules,  making  the  sur- 
face of  the  gland  assume  a  rounded  aspect. 
This  exudation  was  of  a  granular  appear- 
ance, similar  to  fibrine  in  its  first  stage  of 
orrainization;  and  it  was  abundantly  exu- 
ded into  the  interspaces  between  the  tubes 
and  ultimate  lobules  of  the  gland,  apparent- 
ly taking  the  place  of  the  fat  usually  found 
there,  and  which  had  probably  disappeared 
by  absorption,  the  result  of  pressure.  In 
each  a  villa  the  lymphatic  glands  were  much 
enlarged,  and  infiltrated  with  a  granular 
exudation. 

'*  Liver, — ^Circumscribed  deposits  were 
irregularly  and  sparsely  scatterea  throughout 
the  whole  substance  of  the  liver,  project 
ing  in  some  places  from  its  surface.  They 
varied  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  plum,  pre- 
sented a  granular  appearance  microscopic- 
ally, and  no  liver-cells  could  be  distin- 
guished among  the  substance  of  these  de- 
posits; and  while  they  were  perfectly  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  the 
secreting  substance  of  the  gland  was  con- 
densed round  their  periphery. 

*'  Uterus  and  ovaries. — The  ovaries  and 
broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  were  mor- 
bidly adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  pelvis, 
and  appeared  to  be  infiltrated  with  a  serous 
exudation.  The  ovaries,  on  removal  (and 
more  especially  the  right  one,)  were  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  softening 
and  much  enlarged.  The  fallopian  tubes.  I 
also,  were  unequally  distended,  especially 


near  their  fimbriae,  which  adhered  firmly  to 
the  ovaries.  The  softening  was  so  great,that 
the  substance  o(  the  right  ovary  was  easily 
broken  down  under  the  finger,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  extra  vasa  ted  blood,  or  of  cor- 
pora lutea,  could  be  detected  in  either. — 
The  uterus  was  somewhat  larger  than  one 
whose  cavity  had  never  been  distended  by 
conception.  Its  neck  was  more  especially 
elongated,  and  did  not  terminate  in  an  an- 
terior and  posterior  lip  separated  by  a 
transverse  slit,  as  in  the  normal  uterus. 
A  pointed  sugar-loaf-like  apex  projected 
into  the  vagina,  through  which  an  opening 
with  an  irregular  border  led  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus;  but  so  contracted  that  a 
probe  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  was  all 
that  could  be  passed  through  it.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  uterus, 
perfectly  resembled  what  is  described  as 
the  result  of  ulceration  and  cicatrization 
of  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  uterus.  The 
substance  of  the  organ,  more  especially 
near  its  fundus,  enclosed  condensed  white 
portions,  like  the  commencement  of  fibrous 
tumors  in  its  substanca." — Glaagqto  Med. 
Journal,  April,  1853. 
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PATHOLOGY  OF   PHLEGMASIA 
DOLENS. 

The  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
abstract  was  read  before  the  Medical  Chir- 
uTgical  Society  during  the  last  session,  in 
answer  to  a  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
which  is  reported  in  our  last  number 
(page  232.) 

The  true  nature  of  this  disease  did  not 
begin  to  be  known  until  the  publication  of 
MM.   Boiullaud,  and  Velpeau,  and  of  the 
late  Dr.  Davis.    Up  to  this  period  various 
hypotheses  had  been  advanced  respecting 
the  cause  of  the  swelling  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  puerperal  women, — mere  spec- 
ulations unsupported  by  facts;    but    the 
cases  and  dissections  of  the  authors  just 
enumerated,  demonstrated  that  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  disease  consisted  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  trunks  and  principal  bmncbes 
of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities.     In 
papers  by   the  author,  published   in  the 
fifteenth    volume    of   the     Transactions^ 
the  actual  condition  of  the  iliac  and  fe- 
moral veins  was  ascertained,  and  he  had 
been   led  to  infer,   that  inflammation  of 
these  veins  gave  rise  to  all  the  phenomena 
in  puerperal  women  of  phlegmasia  dolens» 
and    that    it   commenced   in  the  uterine, 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  veins,  and  sub- 
sequently extended  from  tliem  into  the  iliac 
and  femoral  trunks  of  the  afifected  side. 
Other  cases  had  been  recorded  in  the  Trans  • 
octionBf  of  crural  phlebitis  following  uloer- 
ation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
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testines.    Experiments  performed  by  Piri> 

Sott  in  1839,  and  by  Beuniert  in  1840,  on 
ogs,  showed  that  the  action  oi  chemical 
and  mechanical  irritants  was  limited  to 
the  vein  on  which  the  experiment    was 
made,  and  the  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion in  the  veins  was  not  common;  and 
Stannius,  who  had  collated  and  tested  all 
the  facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  doubted 
whether  inflammation  of  venous  trunks 
admitted  of  being  excited  by  constiutional 
causes,  independently  of  local  irritation. 
A  series  of  experiments  on  the  veins  of  the 
lower  animals,  similar  to  thoee  just  men- 
tioned, had  recently  been  made,  and  a  pa- 
per on  the  phlegmasia  dolen  had  been  read 
to  the  Society  during  the  present  session, 
not  founded  on  actoal  obseTvatton  of  the 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  the  human  subject, 
but  upon  experimenta  on  the  veins  of  the 
lower  animals  in  which  phlegmasia  dolena 
had  never  been  observed.     The  object  of  the 
present  communication  was  to  submit  to  the 
Society  the  observations  |which  the  author 
had  made  during  the  last  twenty-four  years 
on  inflammation  of  the  crural  veins.    The 
paper  contained  the  record  of  forty- three 
cases  of  phlegmasia  dolens.    The  first  nine 
cases^  were  accompanied  by  post  mortem 
descriptions,  and  preparations  illustrating 
the  disease;  and  the  author  was  led,  from 
the  whole  of  the  facts  thus  adduced,  to 
the  conclusions  he  bad  formerly  expressed, 
"that  inflammation  of  the  iliac  and  femoral 
veins  gave  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  of  phleg- 
masia dolens,  and  that  the  inflammation 
commenced  in  the  uterine  bmnches  of  the 
hypogastric  veins,  and  from  them  extended 
to  the  iliac  and  femoml  trunks  of  the  af- 
fected side."    The  next  series  comprised  the 
history  of  twenty  cases,  which  the  author 
thought  furnished  additional  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  conclusion,  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recovery  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  patieiits,  an  opportunity  was 
not  afforded  of  determining  by  dissection 
the  actual  condition  of  the  crural  veins. 
Nine  cafes  followed,  which  demonstrated 
that  phlegmasia  dolens  might  occur  wholly 
unconnected   with  pregnancy  and  parturi- 
tion, and  that  in  such  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion likewise  commenced  in  the  uterine 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  veinv.  and  fol- 
lowed a  course  similar  to  what  occurred  in 
puerperal  cases.    In  some  of  these  the  in- 
flammation of  the  u'erine  veins  was  pro- 
duced by  cancerous  disease  of  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri;  in  others  there  was  no  organ- 
ic disease  of  any  kind  previously  existing. 
The  concluding  cases  were  five,  in  which 
crural  phlebitis  had  followed  inflammation 
of  the  saphena  veins,  and  of  the  ceep  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities,  from  fracture  of 


the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  pressure  of 
encephaloid  tumors  on  the  thoracic  viscera. 
The  author  thoueht  that  these  cases  and 
dissections,  as  well  as  tho^e  of  the  distin- 
guished authors  whom  he  had  quoted, 
proved  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  that 
inflammation  of  the  iliac  and  femoml  veins 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  phlegmasia 
dolens ;  and  that  in  the  puerperal  women 
this  inflammation  commenced  in  the  uter- 
ine branches  of  the  hypogastric  veins.  It 
had  likewise  been  demonstrated,  by  morbid 
anatomy,  that  phlegmasia  dolens  was  a  dis- 
ease which  might  take  place  in  women 
who  had  never  been  pregnant,  and  even  in 
the  male  sex,  and  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  proximate  cause  was  the 
same. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  June 
4, 1853. 
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ON  THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  MAMMAJIY 

ABSCESS. 

BT  M.  KELATOV. 

M.  Nelaton  states  that,  as  the  lesult  of 
hie  examination  of  the  history  of  a  great 
number  of  these  cases,  he  is  very  sceptical 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  supposition  which 
attributes  their  occurrence  to  the  exposure 
of  the  breasts.  He  believes  that  abscesses 
are  very  often  due  to  the  existence  of  chaps 
or  sores  of  the  nipple,  whence  the  irrita- 
tion is  ]»ropagBted  along  the  lymphatics  of 
the  organ — ^just  as  a  wound  of  the  foot  or 
hand  will  give  rise  to  inflammation  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  glands  of  the  groin  or 
axilla.  Once  excited  in  the  breast,  the  in- 
flammation may  become  speedily  propa- 
gated to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  organ.  M. 
Sappey's  preparatiims  of  the  lymphatics 
exhibits  the  great  abundance  of  these 
vessels,  which  almost  all  arise  at  the 
nipple  or  areola,  spreading  and  ramifying 
from  this  common  centre  in  all  directions 
along  the  fibrous  partitions  of  the  gland. 
Another  important  point  is  the  pretty  di- 
rect relation  which  exists  between  the  situ- 
ation of  the  chap  and  that  of  mammary  in- 
flam mation.  1  f  si  tua  ted  a t  the  upper  part  of 
the  nipple,  the  inflammation  will  usually 
be  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  so  on  for  the  other  localities. 

The  case  which  immediately  gave  rise  to 
these  observations  also  led  to  another,  of 
interest  in  relation  to  diagnosis,  ^  The 
puncture,  after  having  at  first  furnished 
pure,  healthy  pus,  yielded  a  sangninolent 

fius  on  compression  two  days  afterwards. 
t  may  be  laid  down  as  an  absolute  ni2e, 
that  whenever  an  abscess  at  the  surface  of 
the  body  thus  comports  itself— the  fluid 
taking  on  a  bloody  appearance  without  ob- 
vious cause— a  second  abscess  has  become 
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developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  firet.  Our 
attention  being  thus  directed  to  this  point, 
we  shall  usually  be  able  to  discover  this 
second  tumor.  The  wall  interposed  be- 
tween the  two  collections  becomes  the 
seat  of  great  turgescence,  and  of  a  consid- 
erable afflux  of  blood;  and  a  sanguineous 
transudation  takes  place  into  the  first  cav- 
ity.—i?<jt>.  Med.  Chir.,  xiii.,  169,  1853; 
and  Medico- Chir.  Review,  July,  1853. 


ON  DR.  WEHN'S  METHOD  OF  TURN- 
ING. 

BY   J.    S.    UNZICKER,  M.O.,  of  Cin. 

Some  years  ago  I  g^ve  a  translation  of 
Dr.  Wehn's  method  of  turning,  in  the 
Western  Lancet.  It  differs  from  the  old 
way  of  turning.* 

1st.  By  placing  the  patient  on  her  knees 
and  elbows,  until  one  foot  is  brought 
down. 

2d.  By  tieing  the  umbilical  cord  before 
it  is  compressed  by  the  head,  and  deliver 
afterwards. 

This  way  of  turning  is  undoubtedly 
more  safe  to  the  child,  less  painful  to  the 
mother,  and  easier  to  the  operator  than  the 
old  plan.  Of  this  lam  now  so  well  sat- 
fied,  that  I  should  consider  myself  guilty  of 
malpractice,  were  I  to  turn  again  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  as  laid  dow  by  the  books. 

I  have  turned  thirteen  cases  within  the 
last  three  years,  a  few  of  which  I  will  here 
recite. 

Case.  I. — Mrs.  A.,  age  35.  At  my  ar- 
rival, the  midwife  informed  me  that  the 
patient  had  been  in  labor  36  hours,  and 
that  about  24  hours  ago,  the  liquor  amnii 
had  escaped,  and  that  her  pains  had  been 
very  severe  all  this  time,  but  that  the  child 
would  not  come  down.  After  a  careful 
examination  I  found  the  left  shoulder  pre- 
senting, and  prepared  for  turning  by  plac- 
ing the  woman  on  her  knees  and  elbows, 
when  the  pains  immediately  abated.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  feet,  but 
found  it  very  difficult  to  turn,  on  account 
of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus 
around  the  child.  By  careful  manipulation 
I  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  down  one 
foot.  I  then  placed  the  patient  on  her 
back,  when  the  pains  immediately  returned, 
bringing  down  the  breech.  Then  reaching 
up  with  my  left  index  finger  and  gently 
bringing  down  the  umbilical  cord,  which 
was  immediately  tied,  and  the  head  was 
bom  ten  minutes  after.  The  child  is  now 
living,  a  fine  boy  two  years  old. 

Case  II.—Mrs.  D.,  age  23.    Found  right 
arm  and  cord  presenting,  liquor  amnii  had 

*  win  it  mot  b«  koown  ai  the  Uatch  method  of  taraiog? 


escaped  a  few  minutes  before  my  arrival. 
Finaing  the  cord  yet  pulsating,  I  prepared 
to  turn,  but  fearing  that  the  cord  might 
get  braced,  1  ligated  it  immediately  then 
bringing  down  one  foot,  and  delivered  the 
child  alive. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  R.,  age  33,  with  narrow 
pelvis.  This  person  1  had  delivered  twice 
before  unsuccessfully.  The  first  child  was 
born  dead,  after  a  severe  and  tedious  labor 
of  36  hours.  The  second  child  I  delivered 
with  the  forceps,  but  also  dead.  When  I 
was  called  the  third  time  to  deliver  this 
person,  I  determined  to  try  turning,  before 
the  patient  was  debilitated  by  the  severe 
pains,  which  she  had  always  to  suffer  be- 
fore. As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  os  uteri 
was  sufficiently  dilated,  I  turned  without 
difficulty,  tied  the  cord  as  soon  as  I  could 
reach  it,  and  delivered  the  head  with  the 
forceps.  The  child  is  living  and  doing 
well. 

Case  IV. —  Mrs.  Gr.,  a^e  26,  of  delicate 
constitution.  Had  been  m  labor  18  hours. 
Pains  very  feeble.  Breech  presentation. — 
Her  midwife  had  given  two  doses  of  secalas 
cornutum,  which  had  no  other  effect  than 
producing  nausea.     I  then  prescribed 

{^.        Pulv.  Rad.  Colchici,  gr.  x. 
EloBOsacchar.  Cinnamon,  gr.  xv. 
M.  in  3  part.  Divide. 
One  of  these  powders  was  given  every  fif- 
teen minutes,  when  the  pains  increased, 
and  a  living  child  was  born,  the  umbilical 
cord  having  been  tied  like  in  the  previous 
cases. 

These  facts  but  too  clearly  prove,  (the 
old  theory  notwiths  anding,)  that  the  um- 
bilical cord  can  be  successfully  tied,  before 
respiration  can  be  established.  Dr.  Wehn's 
theory  regarding  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain;  but  think,  myself,  that  the  success 
of  his  metho<l  may  be  explained  in  this  way: 
As  the  head  enters  the  pelvis,  the  cord  i^^ 
but  partially  compressed,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  venous  blood  through  the  umbili- 
cal vein,  continues  to  be  forced  towards 
the  child,  the  brain  thereby  becoming  con- 
gested, and  the  child  dies  of  apoplexy. — 
But  if  the  circulation  is  entirely  cut  oft' 
by  ligating  the  cord  before  head  presses 
upon  it,  the  equilibrium  of  the  brain  will 
be  retained  and  no  conpequences  will  fol- 
low.— North  Western  Medical  and  Svr- 
gical  Journal, 


ETHEREAL  SOLUTION   OF    IODINE. 

Both  from  its  more  rapid  evaporation 
and  its  higher  degree  of  concentration,  the 
ethereal  solulion  of  iodine  is  a  much  more 
powerful  counter-irritant  than  the  spiritu- 
ous ones.    A  young  man  was  recently  in 
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the  London  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Curling,  on  iiccount  of  impeded  respiration 
from  a  bronchocle.  The  tumor  was  not  a 
very  hard  one,  nor  yet  unusually  large,  but 
it  extended  equally  to  both  sides,  and  in- 
volved also  the  isthmus.  That  the  trachea 
was  compressed  was  evident  from  the 
dusky  countenance,  stridulous  respiration, 
dyspnoea,  aphonia,  and  laryngeal  ring  with 
the  cough.  It  was  feared  that  tracheotomy 
might  become  necessay,  as  the  common 
solutions  of  iodine,  conjoined  with  its  in- 
ternal use,  had  failed  to  produce  any  miti- 
gation of  symptoms.  Mr.  Curling  now 
ordered  the  ethereal  solution  to  be  applied; 
it  produced  extreme  pain  and  irritation; 
but  a  few  days  afterwards  the  tumor  was 
perceptibly  softer,  the  man  could  speak  suf- 
ficiently loud  to  be  heard  across  the  ward, 
and  the  air  entered  freely  into  every  part 
of  his  chest.  Mr.  Curling  has  also  em- 
ployed this  preparation  with  great  benefit 
as  a  counter-irritant  in  several  cases  of  in- 
flamed joints.  We  noticed  in  our  reports 
some  weeks  ago,  from  the  City  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  the  very  success 
ful  emplovment  of  a  strong  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  iodine  applied  to  the  external  throat 
in  cases  of  chronic  or  catarrhal  laryngitis, 
with  aphonia.  Since  then,  the  remedy  has 
been  tried  in  numerous  other  instances, 
with  like  favorable  results ;  and  although, 
of  course,  not  always  curative,  it  certainly 
appears  to  possess  great  advantages  over  all 
other  modes  of  counter-irritation. — Mui, 
Timea  and  Ga%.  Nov.  12, 1853. 
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FISTULA  IN  ANO,  TREATED  BY 
IODINE  INJECTIONS. 

BT  H.   BOINET. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  August 
1st,  M.  Boinet  read  a  memoir  designed 
to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  injections  of 
iodine  in  the  radical  cure  of  fistula  in  ano, 
whatever  their  form,  extent  or  complica- 
tions. Seven  cases  ate  detailed,  which 
offer  examples  of  almost  every  variety  of 
fistula — complete,  blind,  or  incomplete 
fistula,  deep  fistula,  ivith  loss  of  substance 
of  the  intestine,  and  fistula  in  tuberculous 
subjects.  These  observations  tend  to  prove 
that  iodine  injections  may  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  all  cases  of  fistula,  but 
especially  in  those  in  which  the  method  by 
incision  is  dangerous  or  ineffectual,  such, 
for  example,  as  extend  deeply,  or  occur  in 
pbthisicAl  patients,  or  depend  upon  some 
alteration  of  the  ischium,  coccyx  or  sa- 
crum. 

The  advantages  of  iodine  injections  over 
the  ordinary  method  consist  iu  obtaining 


a  cure  more  easily,  and  in  a  shorter  time, 
in  avoiding  pain  and  the  danger  of  hemor- 
rhage, and  in  permiting  the  patients  to 
continue  their  usual  avocations. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the 
memoir : 

1.  Iodine  injections,  properly  adminis- 
tered, can  cure  radically  all  cases  of  fistula, 
whether  complete  or  incomplete,  simple  or 
complicated. 

2.  They  cure  them  mor<$  promptly  than 
the  method  by  incision  commonly  employ- 
ed, and  with  less  danger. 

3.  They  produce  no  pain  and  are  easily 
practised. 

4.  They  permit  patients  to  follow  their 
occupations,  and  relieve  them  from  daily 
painlul  dressings. 

5.  They  are  applicable  to  all  cases,  and 
especially  to  those  in  which  incision  or  ex- 
cision are  dangerous  or  impossible. 

6.  They  do  no  harm,  even  if  they  are  in- 
efiectual,  and  do  not  prevent  the  subse- 
quent use  of  the  knife.  It  is  therefore  ra- 
tional to  employ  them  before  having  re- 
course to  a  cutting  instrument. — Gazette 
fUa  Hopitattx,  New  Orleans  Med,  and 
Surg,  Jour, 
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THE  INTERNAL  USE  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

BY  HENBT  HARTSHONE,  M.D.,of  Philadelphia. 

Since  1848,  when  some  account  was  giv- 
en in  this  Journal  [the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,]  of  experiments  with 
chloroform,  internally  administered,  it  has 
been  variously  and  extensively  used  by  prac- 
titioners in  difierent  parts  of  the  world. — 
It  is  now  generally  reco&nized  as  being, 
when  so  used,  a  narcotic  of  the  mildest  and 
yet  most  powerful  character,  and  as  posses- 
sing in  its  pungency,  also,  a  quality  which 
recommends  it  in  some  cases  above  other 
anodynes.  While  the  untoward  accidents 
which  have  followed  its  use  in  many  cases 
as  an  anesthetic  by  inhalation  have  produc* 
ed  a  growing  distrust  of  its  safety  in  that 
capacity,  experience  has  shown  that,  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  is  as  totally  free  from 
danger  as  any  other  drug;  and  its  employ- 
ment is  destined  to  be  yet  much  more  wide- 
ly extended. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  chiefly  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  its  doae  and  vMde 
of  adminUtration.  Many  practitioners 
within  the  writer*8  knowledge  hesitate  from 
their  recollection  of  its  powers  as  an  anes- 
thetic, to  give  it  in  doses  of  more  than  a 
few  drops ;  and  as  the  drop  is  exceedingly 
small,  such  doses  are  really  often  insignifi- 
cant.   Tlie  writer  can  assert,  from  positive 
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ezjperience,  that  a  iluidracbm  of  chloroform, 
taken  by  the  stomach,  is  not  more  than 
equal,  in  euporiiic  effect,  to  30  or  35  drops 
01  laudanum.  In  doses  of  50  to  75  drops 
(about  15  minutes,)  I  have  given  it  every 
naif  hour  for  several  hours  together.  It 
differs  from  the  opiate  preparations  in  the 
promptness  of  its  hypnotic  action,  the  much 
shorter  period  of  its  duration,  a  less  degree 
of  cerebral  oppression,  and  the  absence  of 
all  stimulus  to  the  circulation.  It  might 
be  called  a  "diffusible  narcotic,"  compa- 
ring in  this  respect  with  opium  as  ammo- 
nia does  with  alcohol.  To  produce  much 
effect  with  it,  repeated  doses,  at  short  in- 
tervals,  will  be  necessary. 

The  advantages  which  the  above  peculi- 
arities afford  in  many  instances  of  disease 
will  suggest  themselves  to  every  physician. 
We  may  leave  them  to  do  so,  proceeding  to 
remark  briefly  upon  its  mode  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  pungent  property,  already  alluded 
to,  causes  it  to  require  ]>lentiful  dilution, 
which  is,  of  course,  facilitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  dem  ulcent,  Perhaps  the  or- 
geat eyrup  is  the  best.  Every  fluidrachm 
of  chloroform  should  have  at  least  two 
fluidounces  of  water  with  it  when  taken; 
and  it  will  need,  if  in  ordinary  gum  mucil- 
age, considerable  agitation  to  resuspend  the 
particles  immediately  before  swallowing. — 
When  taken  in  aquous  mixture  alone  how- 
ever, unless  in  very  small  doses,  it  produ- 
ces nausea  with  some  persons.  This  is  en- 
tirely prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  strong 
aromatic,  or,  still  better,  by  giving  the 
chloroform  in  aromatic  tincture.  From 
the  ready  solution  and  kindred  action  of 
camphor  with  chloroform,  their  combina- 
tion nas  become  a  very  common  onf .  For 
many  purposes,  however,  a  still  better  pre- 
paration is  a  sort  of  chloroform  paregoric, 
or  compound  tincture  of  chloroform,  e.  g.; 
9r.  Chloroform  f  3  ij ;  sp.  camph.  et  tinct. 
opii.  aa  f3iss;  01.  cinnamon,  gtt.  viij; 
alcohol  f  3  iij.  M.  et  fiat  tinctura.  Dose, 
from  5  to  30  minims,  or  more,  as  required. 

The  most  admirable  effects  have  been 
witnessed  from  the  administration  of  chlo- 
roform, as  above  combined,  in  malignant 
cholera.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  my  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  it  while  attend- 
ing a  very  severe  case  of  cholera  with  the 
late  Prof.  W.  E.  Homer.  The  prompt  and 
signal  restoration  accomplished  in  that  case, 
from  a  state  of  collapse,  was  evidently  due 
to  the  exhibition  by  Prof.  Horner,  every 
five  minutes,  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
combination  of  chloroform,  oil  of  cam- 
phor, and  laudanum,  with  ice,  and  warm 
frictions  externally.  The  writer's  convic- 
tion was  very  strong  that  the  ekort  inter- 


val between  the  doses  was  an  important 
item  in  the  treatment ;  and  in  pursuing  the 
same  plan  in  a  number  of  subsequent  cases, 
sevenii  of  which  were  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing violence,  an  extremely  Ratifying  suc- 
cess was  obtained.  The  opinion  has  thus 
been  formed,  that  no  other  plan  of  treat- 
ment gives  so  much  promise  in  the  man- 
agement of  malignant  cholera  as  a  combi- 
nation of  powerful  yet  mild  antispasmod- 
ics, such  as  above  described,  with  ice,  inter- 
nally, and  persisting  external  stimulatios. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  writer  has 
added,  with  apparent  advantage  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  sp.  ammon.,  and  occasionally 
creasote,  in  minute  doses,  to  the  prepaia- 
tion  above  designated  as  a  compound  tinc- 
ture of  chloroform.  A  formula  of  a  very 
similar  character  is  now  quite  extensively 
used  as  a  gentle  carminative  and  anodyne, 
or  antispasmodic,  and  may  be  often  substi- 
tuted with  benefit  for  the  common  pare- 
goric.— The  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences, 
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ALCOHOL  IN  MEDICINE. 

In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal of  March  29th,  in  answer  to  a  series  of 
questions  proposed  by  himself,  Dr.  Gilmtin 
has  endeavored  to  prove  that  alcoholic  li- 
quors are  not  indispensably  necessary  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  his  zeal 
against  this  article  seems  to  have  led  hiBa 
to  discard  the  use  of  stimulants  altogether. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  reasoning  upon  the 
subject;  lake  the  following: — **  The  appar- 
ent increase  of  strength  is  nothing  more 
than  the  latent  nervous  energies,  aroused 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving  out  the  ene- 
my from  the  body.  When  this  task  is  over, 
there  is  still  greater  exhaustion."  Now  by 
this  eaay  mode  of  reasoning,  it  can  soon  be 
shown  that  all  medicines  are  injurions; 
for  if  it  holds  good  with  regard  to  stimu- 
lants, it  may  he  just  as  fairly  applied  to 
sedatives — ^*'the  first  efllect  of  a  sedative 
being  opposed  to  action,  the  second  re-ac- 
tive " — and  thus  we  get  rid  of  another  large 
and  important  class  of  remedies.  If  we 
adopt  the  classification,  then,  of  the  Itali- 
ans, and  make  but  two  classes  of  medicines, 
stimulants  and  sedatives,  our  theory  is  com- 
plete, and  we  may  close  our  offices. 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  the  questions 
propounded;  but  as  Dr.  Gil  man  desire* 
light,  I  ofibr  the  following  extracts ;  and, 
perhaps  it  will  shine  all  the  brighter,  as  it 
comes  from  the  same  author  he  has  a  noted 
so  largely.  That  the  quotations  in  toe  ar- 
ticle under  consideration  ap])ly  to  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  in  health,  js  quite  clear;    but 
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how  it  18  tbat  any  one  familiar  with  the 
views  of  Dr.  Carpenter  should  have  so  en- 
tirely misappliea  his  arguments,  perhaps 
Dr.  Oilman  can  hest  explain.  In  Dr.  Car- 
penter's **  Principles  of  Human  Physiolo- 
gy," page  624,  alter  alluding  to  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Chossat  upon  starration  says: 
**It  is  especially,  perhaps,,  in  those  forms 
of  iever,  in  which  no  decided  lesion  can  be 
discovered  after  death,  that  this  view  has 
the  strongest  claim  to  reception ;  and  the 
beneficial  result  of  the  administration  of 
alcohol  in  such  conditions,  and  the  large 
amount  in  which  it  may  be  given  with  im- 
punity, may  probably  be  accounted  for  on 
this  principle.  That  it  acts  as  a  specific 
stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  cannot  be 
doubted  from  its  effects  on  the  healthy  bo- 
dy ;  but  that  it  serves  as  a  fud  to  keep  up 
the  calorifying  process,  appears  equally  cer- 
tain. Its  gieat  efficacy  in  such  cases  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  readiness  with  which 
it  will  be  taken  into  the  circulation  by  a 
simple  act  of  endosmotic  imbibition,  when 
the  special  absorbent  process,  dependent 
upon  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  cells  of  the 
villi,  is  in  abeyance.  There  is  no  other 
combustible  fluid,  whose  miscibility  and 
whose  density,  relatively  to  that  of  the 
blood,  will  permit  of  its  rapid  absorption 
by  the  simple  physical  process  adverted  to.'' 

But  another  objection  to  alcohol,  in  Dr. 
Gilman's  opinion  is,  that  *'it  interferes 
with  the  nutritive  operations,"  by  coagula- 
ting soluble  albumen.  Dr.  Carpenter  does 
not  reject  it  as  a  medicine  on  this  account ; 
nor,  perhaps,  will  Dr.  Gilman  throw  away 
the  mineral  and  ve^table  acids,  which  also 
have  the  power  of  coagulating  albumen. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  generally  resort- 
ed to,  to  give  temporary  relief  in  cases  of 
emergency — the  dose  repeated  sufficiently 
often  to  [)reTent  <' exhaustion/'  and  con- 
tinued until  the  urgent  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. And  flo  with  sedatives — the  an- 
tipodes of  stimulants  as  therapeutics  agents 
— the  same  cmution  is  to  be  observed  in 
their  administration,  or  we  may  hasten  the 
calamity  we  are  endeavoring  to  avoid.  As 
illustrative  of  this,  take  cold  water,  which 
is  much  used  as  a  local  sedati^'e  to  prevent 
inflammation.  Its  first  eflfect  is  sedative, 
the  second  re-active.  Now  in  order  to  be 
prophylactic,  its  application  must  be  con- 
tinuous, otherwise  we  invite  action  in- 
stead of  repelling  it. 

Dr.  Oilman  thinks  that  if  stimulants  are 
necessary,  prefeience  should  be  given  to 
ammonia,  oil  of  peppermint  and  spearmint, 
ginger,  Oiyenne  pepper,  serpentaria,  etc., 
for  he  says  that  some  of  these  act  simply 
upon  the  prim»  via  as  stimulants,  and  bv 
sympathy  upon  the  vital  organs.    In  this, 


perhaps,  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  From 
late  investigations  it  appears  quite  proba^ 
ble  that  all  these  medicines  enter  the  circu- 
lation. But  what  can  take  the  place  of  al- 
cohol in  the  treatment  of  persons  bitten  by 
poisonous  snakes?  Will  the  doctor  answer? 

The  doctor  says : — **  When  the  mass  of 
the  people,  who  have  no  medical  education, 
shall  get  their  eyes  open  and  look  into  this 
sul'.ject  for  themselves,  some  of  our  Learned 
craft  will  be  ashamed  of  their  own  stu- 
pidity." 

Now  this  is  unkind.  The  doctor  should 
be  more  charitable  towards  his  medical 
brethren,  and  recollect  that  they  are  not  all 
as  profound  philosophers  as  himself. — Bob- 
ton  Medical  ^  Surgical  Journal,  April  j)9* 


<  ^»» » 


CONSULTATIONS. 

Consultations  in  difficult  and  protracted 
cases  are  many  times  of  infinite  advantage 
to  both  physician  and  patient,  when  con- 
ducted in  a  frank,  honest  and  courteous 
manner.  The  young  physician  often  re- 
quires an  occasional  suggestion  from  cos  of 
more  experience,  provided,  it  can  come 
from  the  heart  dictated  by  none  other  than 
a  just  desire  to  assist  the  young  brother  in 
performing  the  duties  and  responsibilitin 
of  his  profession. 

If  he  has  a  complicated  case  under  treat* 
ment.  and  is  quite  certain  even  that  his  pre- 
scriptions are  well  selected — tliat  his  antic- 
ipations are  soon  to  be  realixed  in  the  re- 
covery of  his  patient — a  few  words  of  en- 
coungement  seem  to  operate  &vorebly  up- 
on all  concerned.  Like  the  mariner  that 
has  been  tossed  by  contmry  winds,  althou|^ 
he  may  have  taken  the  sun  and  worked  hw 
log  correctly,  3ret  when  he  speaks  a  ship 
just  from  her  departure,  with  fair  winds 
and  smooth  sea,  giving  him  the  same  lati- 
tude* and  longitude  that  he  has  by  care  and 
diligence  kept  for  himself,  it  gives  him  new 
courage — assures  him,  notwithstanding  the 
winds,  the  storms,  and  the  currents,  that 
he  is  correct — the  approaching  doubts  are 
dismissed,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  his  skill 
in  navigation  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose ; 
so  the  physician,  when  his  doubts  can  bs 
thus  dissipated,  feels  himself  relieved  of  an 
uncertain  load. 

Consultations  are  not  generally  conduct- 
ed upon  principles  of  honesty— the  physi- 
cian does  not  find  in  his  professional  broth- 
er that  candor  which  the  mariner  find^  in 
his  brother.  Jealousy,  rivalry,  or  some 
other  accursed  feeling,  takes  possession  of 
the  attending  or  consulting  poysidan,  and 
the  desired  object  is  not  accomplished. 

Whenever  counsel  is  called  to  aatiafy  f  As 
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patient  or  frimda,  the  attending  physi- 
cian frequently  feels  as  if  his  skill  is  cal- 
led in  question  by  those  who  have  no  right 
to  judge  him.  He  feels  as  though  asked  to 
take  advice,  wheh  advice  is  not  required — 
and  that,  too,  very  frequently  from  one 
whom  \\e  knows  to  be  his  inferior  in  many 
or  all  respects.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  would  not  be  very  surprising  if  the  con- 
sultation resulted  in  little  or  no  good.- - 
Such  is  human  nature  (and  physicians  are 
human — public  opinion  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding)— ^if  a  physician's  dignity  and 
pride  are  thus  compromised,  and  nis  repu- 
tation sacrificed  to  gratify  some  over-earn- 
est friend  of  Dr.  Somebodyelse,  the  result 
may,  a  priori,  be  anticipated. 

Again,  the  consulting  physician  (unless 
he  is  a  gentleman)  often  arrogates  to  him- 
self that  which  does  not  belong  to  him. — 
He  supposes,  or  presumes  to  suppose,  it  is 
Ilia  superior  skill  (though  he  be  an  ignora- 
mus) that  has  induced  some  one  to  call  him 
in  to  dictate  to  his  inferior  of  course  what 
todo  in  the  case.  It  is  not  supposed  the 
attending  physician  knows  how  to  manage 
the  case,  or  he  would  not  have  been  called 
in  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  He,  therefore, 
feels  himself  to  be  the  superior ;  and  act- 
ing upon  this  assumption,  does  what  other 
brethren  would  never  stoop  to  do. 

After  examining  the  patient  and  treat- 
ment, however  well  the  latter  may  be 
adapted  to  the  former — even  when  there  is 
no  prospect  of  changing  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment for  the  better — ^he  seems  to  think  his 
flervices  will  not  be  appreciated  unless  some 
change  is  made  in  the  medicine  by  which 
his  superior  scientific  knowledge  may  be 
apparent ;  and  to  do  this,  no  tricks  are  too 
tow  for  his  resort.  The  real  object  of  con 
sultalion — that  of  inspiring  the  patient  with 
confidence  in  his  physician — is  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  his  selfishness,  by  propo- 
sing a  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  with 
out  an  alteration — thus  destroying  what  it 
was  his  duty  to  confirm. 

I  have  in  my  recollection  a  case  to  the 
point,  (when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now, 
out  old  enough  not  to  be  trampled  upon  in 
this  manner  with  impunity,)  wnere  the  con- 
sulting physician  proposed  a  change  in  the 
treatment  in  order  to  satiafy  the  friends,  he 
said,  that  something  was  accomplished  by 
the  consultation — something  for  which  thev 
paid  their  money.  It  was  this.  A  child 
came  under  my  professional  («re,  which, 
among  other  medicines,  I  thought  required 
nit.  pot,  I  prepared  a  little,  nicely  pul- 
verized in  separate  papers,  to  be  given  at  sta- 
ted intervals  in  a  little  gum  water.  The  pa- 
tents were  considerably  alarmed  for  the  safe- 
ty of  their  little  one,  and  I,  a  "young  doctor" 


(that  terror  to  all  communities)  was  asked 
to  call  in  Dr.  G.,  the  old  family  physician. 
The  old  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  I  the  young 
doctor,  it  was  supposed,  would  play  second 
fiddle.  After  a  very  pompous  examination 
of  the  patient,  we  (or  rather  he  went  and  I 
followed)  retired  to  another  room  to  '*  con- 
sult" (might  I  not  say  insult,)  I  explain- 
ed ray  method  of  treatment,  and  submitted 
to  him  the  management  for  rejection  or  ap- 
proval. He  said  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  the  tn^atment ;  it  was  all  well — ve- 
ry good — on  the  right  plan,  &c.  "But" 
said  "  you  know  when  we  are  called  in  this 
way  it  is  necessary  that  something  should 
be  done  to  let  the  friends  know  we  have 
been  here — that  is,  we  must  make  some  lit- 
tle alteration.  Just  take  the  nit.  pot.  and 
dissolve  a  sufiicient  quantity  in  a  tumbler- 
full  of  cold  water,  so  that  a  tea  spoonful 
shall  contain  the  present  dose,  and  give  it, 
with  the  other  medicines  the  same."  One 
need  not  ask  what  I  thought  of  tlie  doctor  s 
honesty  as  a  brother — nor  need  any  one  sup- 
pose I  was  young  enough  to  allow  the 
change  to  be  made. 

All  physicians  are  not  as  dishonest  as  Dr. 
G.;  but  too  many  are  tinctured  with  his 
notions — or  have  such  impudence  as  to 
trespass  upon  all  known  laws  of  propriety. 
Yet  there  are  m*iny  good  physicians  who 
intend  to  deal  honorably,  and  still  it  is  hard 
work  for  them  to  allow  the  opportunity  to 
pass  unembraced,  which  will  exalt  them  at 
their  worthv  neighbor's  expense.  They 
lack  the  manliness  to  say  what  they  know 
to  be  facts  when  their  own  glory  is  not  to 
be  magnified.  Such  feelings  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  rich  or  the  poor — the  learned 
or  ignorant — no  matter  if 

"  To  the  manor  born," 

or,  "A  dull  and  muddy  mettled  rascal.** 
The  man  that  is  without  a  soul  will  **  steal 
your  good  name." — Boston  Med,  ^  Surg. 
Jour. 
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Macerate  four  ounces  of  powdered  aco- 
nite root  in  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  for  twen- 
ty-four hours ;  then  pack  it  in  a  displacer. 
and  add  alcohol  gradually  until  a  pint  of 
tincture  has  passed.  Distil  off*  twelve  flu- 
id ounces,  and  evaporate  the  residue  until 
it  measun^s  twelve  fluid  drachms.  To  this 
add  two  fluid  drachms  each  of  alcohol  and 
glycerin,  and  mix  them.  It  is  used  as  an 
external  anaesthetic  application  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.     Cut  a  piece  of  lint  or 
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muslin  of  the  siaBe  and  form  of  the  part  to 
be  tieated,  lay  it  on  a  plate  or  waiter,  and 
by  means  of  a  camers-hair  brush  satumte 
it  with  the  liniment.  This  may  be  appli- 
ed to  the  surface,  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk 
laid  OTer  it,  to  prevent  evaporation.  It 
should  not  be  applied  to  an  abraded  sur- 
face, and  the  patient  should  be  cautioned 
in  refeienoe  to  its  poisonous  character. — 
Journal  of  Pharmacy. 
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STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

BT  WABREN  BTCHE,  M.D. 

Prof,  of  Surgery,  University  of  La. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  urethra — so  important  and  se- 
rious, and  so  much  under  the  control  of 
correct  treatment — ^should  so  geneially 
fall  into  the  hands  of  quacks,  or  those  who 
do  not  understand  their  nature  The  effi- 
cient surgeon  is  rarely  consulted  until  the 
case  becomes  serious,  and  it  is  really  dis- 
tressing to  the  suigeon,  who  entertains 
ordinary  sympathy  for  suffering  humani- 
ty, to  see  to  what  a  distressing  state  his 
patient  baa  been  brought  by  injudicious 
treatment.  The  subject  of  stricture  is  an  ex- 
tensive one,  and  though  it  has  received  the 
special  attention  of  the  ablest  surgeons, 
there  is  much  that  is  practical  to  be  said, 
on  so  many  cases. — ^in  this  land  overrun 
with  phy8icians,~would  not  terminate  in 
complete  retention  of  urine,  fistula,  dis- 
ease of  the  bladder,  sudden  extravasation 
of  urine,  extensive  sloughing,  or  death. — 
There  is  something  wrong,  for  these  cases  are 
common,  and  taken  in  season  and  properly 
managed,  they  are  simple.  It  can  scarcely 
be  profitable  to  go  into  the  minute  history 
of  stricture,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to 
treatment.  Some  one  is  generally  consul- 
ted in  the  forming  stage,  but  instead  of 
curing,  the  disease  is  generally  aggravated. 
I  will  suppose  a  case,  or  rather  give  the 
history  of  a  common  case.  After  the 
gonorrhea  and  the  use  of  strong  injections, 
some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  passing 
water.  The  physician  is  consulted,  or 
an  elastic  bougie  is  obtained  at  the  diug- 
gists — for  although  every  physician  treats 
this  complaint^  very  few  have  the  instru- 
ments— and  thrust  into  the  urethra,  through 
the  thickened  and  contracted  portion;  blood 
flows  freely.  This  is  repeated  several 
times,  and  tlie  urine  flows  nearly  as  fiee 
as  ever,  but  there  is  considerable  scalding. 
and  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so,  the 
case  is  as  bad,  or  a  little  worse,  than  be- 
fore. The  same  course  is  resorted  to,  with 
the  same  result,  and  the  patient  tired  of 
fees,  for  no  permanent  benefit,  gets  an  in- 


strument and  uses  it.  The  complaint  in 
the  meantime  is  insensibly  getting  worse, 
until  finally,  after  a  debauch,  or  some  sud- 
den exposure,  a  complete  stoppage  takes 
place,  and  in  horrible  distress  the  physician 
IS  sought  again.  A  catheter  is  thrust  into 
the  urethra,  but  the  stricture  cannot  be 
passed;  the  case  is  imminent,  and  desper- 
ate efforts  must  be  made  at  any  risk  ;  blood 
flows  freely,  but  finally,  finding  that  the 
instrument  cannot  be  passed,  the  physician 
may  &11  upon  a  course  of  treatment  he 
should  have  commenced  with — bleeding, 
tartar  emetic,  the  warm  bath,  etc.,  and  as 
nausea  and  faintness  is  produced  the  urine 
begins  to  flow,  probablv  as  free  as  ever. — 
The  physician  tbrusts  through  a  moderate 
sized  instrument,  finds  the  patieat  grateful 
for  an  empty  bladder,  takes  what  money 
he  can  spare,  and  leaves  him  worse  than 
before;  for  the  violence  done  the  urethra  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  stricture  if  none  ex- 
isted before.  In  a  short  time,  great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  passing  the  urine, 
and  finally  a  hard  swelling  takes  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  stricture — a  little  be- 
hind, probably;  great  pain  and  smarting  la 
felt  in  it  at  tbe  time  and  alter  urinating. 
The  tumor  finally  softens  at  its  apex, 
breaks,  discharges  a  little  pus,  and  the 
urine  flows  through.  A  fistula  is  formed, 
or  it  may  be  that  retention  may  take  place 
again,  and  after  makii^  strong  efforts  to 
relieve  the  distended  madder,  a  sudden 
swelling  takes  place  in  the  scrotum  and 
perineum  attended  with  great  pain,  indica- 
ting extensive  extravasation  of  urine,  ex- 
tensive sloughing  takes  place ;  or  under  the 
best  management  the  patient  is  left  with 
urinary  fistula,  a  loathsome  object,  disgust- 
ing to  his  friends,  and  miserable  beyond 
discription.  This  is  the  common  history 
of  a  bad  case  of  stricture,  and  the  blame 
rests  with  the  one  who  had  the  first  treat- 
ment of  the  case.  The  proper  treatment 
is  )»lain  and  simple,  but  it  is  often  difficult 
to  persuade  patients  to  undergo  it,  or  take 
proper  time  for  a  permanent  cure.  Stric- 
ture is  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  in  the 
cure  we  must  not  only  eflect  dilitation,  but 
have  the  parts  free  from  inflammation,  or 
even  irritation.  When  a  patient  consults 
me  for  stritture  in  the  forming  stage,  and 
is  unwilling  to  lay  up  and  be  cured,  1  ad- 
vise him  to  let  himself  alone,  satisfied  that 
an  introduction  of  an  instrument  and  di- 
lating hastily  and  abruptly,  and  leaving 
the  parts  in  a  high  state  of  irritation,  does 
serious  harm,  and  often  lays  the  foundation 
for  permanent  stricture.  If  the  parts  are  ir. 
ri table — as  they  generally  are — the  pa  lent 
should  be  laid  up,  placed  upon  light  diet, 
and  if  the  general  condition  is  favorable. 
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anti.nonjr  may  be  administered,  the  system 
relaxed,  etc.,  before  the  bougie  is  used. 
The  finely  polished  conical  pointed  steel  or 
silver  bougie  is  preferable  to  all  others,  and 
the  size  should  be  graduated  so  as  not  to 
do  violence  to  the  parts.     A  little  pain 
will  be  felt  at  tbe  introduction,  but  if  the 
instrument  is  properly  graduated,  and  tbe 
parts  are  in  a  proper  condition  for  its  use, 
the  pain  soon  subsides,  but  if  it  should  not, 
the  instrument  should  be  removed,  and  a 
smaller  one  substituted.    The  dilating  force 
of  a  finely  polished  instrument  is    very 
sreat,    although    introduced   with    gentle 
force,  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  we 
cannot  restore  tissues  endowed  with  vital- 
ity to  a  healthy  conditicm  by  a  mechanical 
violence.     The  parts  must  not  only  be  di- 
lated, but  the  inflammation  and  irritation 
subdued,  and  then  the  cure  is  complete. — 
Strictures  are  rarely  cured,   not   becauEe 
they  are  incurable,  or  even  very  difficult  of 
cure,  but  because  they  are  treated  mechan- 
ically, and  without  regard  to  pathology, 
and  they  are  generally  left  after  treatment 
with  the  original  cause  existing  in  an  ag- 
gravated degree.      The  disease  is   looked 
upon  as  trifling  by  the  general  practitioner 
who  does  not  often  see  the  horrible  conse- 
quences of  neglecting  or  carelessly  treating 
this  si  m  pie  disease.  The  surgeon  does  not  do 
his  duty  who  does  not  urge  in  the  most  earn- 
est manner  the  no^sssity  of  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  lay  btfore  his  patient  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  neglect.     When  the  stricture 
has  become  firm  and  unyielding  by  the 
transformation  of  the  tissues,  a  permanent 
cure  may  be  efiected  by  perseverance  in  the 
«ee  of  proper  means.    Diiitation  is  the 
proper  metnod  in  almost  all  case«;  a  few 
cases,  and  but  a  few,  comparatively,  may 
require  division,  according  to  the  method 
of  Mr.  Syme.    For  making  diiitation,  Mr. 
Wakely  has  invented  an  instrument,  or  a 
series  of  instruments,  which  I  would  ad- 
vise the  new  bi*>ginner,  or  those  who  prac- 
tice surgery  without  any    knowledge  of 
anatomy  by  all  means  to  use.    This  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  small  catheter,  which  is 
introduced  as  a  guide,  and  a  series  of  tubes, 
whose  calibres  acurately  fit  the  catheter, 
and  are  passed  down  upon  it.     In  all  diffi- 
cult cases,  it  will  be  lound  that  the  guide 
cannot  be  readily  passed,  and  when  it  can 
be  passed,  the  polished  conical   pointed 
bougie  can  be.     A  little  roughness  or  in- 
equality in  an  instrument,  produces  seri- 
ous impediment  to  its  passage  through  a 
bard,  unyielding  stricture,  and  Mr.  Wak- 
ley's  instrument,  when  the  tube  is  passed 
down  upon  the  ^uide  to  the  stricture,  most 
xepresent  a  bougie  with  a  small  point,  and 
an  abrupt  enlargement.    Mr.  Wakley  ia  a 


theoietical  surgeon — in  fact  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  anything  practical 
in  one  who  constantly  jwrades  before  us 
his  title  of  M.  P.  for  eighteen  years,  and 
simply  calls  himself  surgeon.    There  is 
much  more  tact  and  judgment  necessary 
to  dila>te  a  stricture  after  we  are  able  to 
pass  instruments   than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  it  is  against  the  careless  and  in- 
efficient treatment  that  is  genemlly  pur- 
sued that  I  am  writing,  rather  than  sug* 
gesting  anything  new.    Diiitation  can  be 
made  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  the 
case.    Some  strictures  are   hard,  callous 
and   insensible,  and    will   bear   violence 
without  taking  on  irritation;  others  are 
sensitive,  and  if  we  proceed  too  hastOy, 
we  create  irritation,  and  I  bidieve  occa- 
sionally ulceration.    I  have  observed  that 
the  finely  polished  conical  instrument  ex- 
ercises an  immense  wedge  power,  and  we 
should  carefully  consult  the  sensations  oi 
the  patient,  which  will  furnish  a  very  cor- 
rect guide  as  to  the  force  that  can  be  profit- 
ably used.    A  little  pain  must  necessarily 
be  felt  on  the  first  introduction  of  tbe  in- 
strument, and  if  it  does  not  graduallv  sub- 
side, it  should  be  withdrawn  a  litue ;  in 
short,  diiitation  should  be  so  applied  as 
not  to  produce  irritation,  and  when  it  is 
fully  effected,  the  patient  should  be  fully 
warned  of  the  almost  certainty  that  thie 
stricture  will  gradually  and  insensibly  re- 
turn, unless  an  instrument  is  occasionally 
introduced  for  some  time.    It  is  astonidi- 
ing  how  neglectful  patients  are  in  this  dis- 
ease, even  where  they  have  suffered  ex- 
tremely.    I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the 
fact  that  they  soon  forget  what  a  free  flow 
of  urine  is;  for  sensible,  observing  patients 
will  tell  us  that  their  urine  flows  as  free 
as  ever,  when,  in  reality,  it  takes  them 
three  times  as  long  to  pass  a  given  amount 
of  urine.     I  generally  furnish  the  patient 
with  suitable  instruments,  instract  them 
to  time  themselves  in  urinating,  and  as 
soon  as  there  is  the  slightest  diminution  in 
the  flow,  to  introduce  carefully  the  instru- 
Doent.    I  met  a  patient  a  short  time  since 
who  had  suffered  extremely;  had  fistula, 
etc.,  and  passing  a  little  unne  by  the  penis. 
I  dilated  the  stricture,  laid  open  the  fistula, 
and  gave  him  an  instrument  to  use.     He 
told  me  that  at  first  he  used  it  once  a  week, 
and  then  once  in  two  weeks,  once  a  month, 
and  at  the  time  I  speak  of  he  had  not  used 
it  for   six  months,  but  observed  that  be 
thought  it  took  him  a  little    longer    to 
empty  his  bladder  than  it  formerly  did, 
and  that  he  intended  the  next  day  to  pre- 
pare himself  and  introduce  his  instrument. 
It  becomes  necessary  sometimes  to    use 
much  violence  to  overcome  a  stricture,  but 
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it  should  not  be  followed  up  when  a  strictuie 
is  once  overcome.  A  moderate  sized  in- 
strument is  sufficient  to  mate  wholsome 
pressure  on  the  parts  and  favor  the  suf- 
lering  of  indurated  tissues  preparatory  to 
absorption,  whereas,  if  we  persist  in  the 
use  01  too  large  instruments,  we,  in  our 
haste  to  effect  a  cuie,  defeat  our  object. 

It  is  not  for  the  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  that  stricture  is  treated  so  often, 
and  ends  so  badly,  but  because  the  knowl- 
edge is  so  bungingly  applied. 

inflammation  ad  deposition  of  lymph  is 
the  cause,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and 
time  is  required  to  allow  absorption  and 
restoration  of  the  tissues  to  their  natur- 
al elasticity,  and  when  this  is  accomplish- 
•d,  the  parts  must  be  left  free  from  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation,  otherwise  the  disease 
necessarily  returns.  Where  fistulas  exists, 
if  they  are  direct  and  do  not  burrow,  they 
will  close,  if  the  stricture  is  overcome.  It 
is  not  neoes<ary  to  keep  an  instrument  in 
the  bladder  for  the  urine  to  pass  through; 
indeed,  very  few  can  wear  an  instrument 
an^  length  of  time  without  serious  mis- 
chief. When  all  obstruction  is  overcome, 
and  the  urine  has  a  direct  and  unobstructed 
channel,  it  will  not  pass  by  the  fistula, 
and  gmnulalionssoon  Dlock  it  up,  so  that 
the  patient  sufiera  no  inconvenience.  If 
an  iMt rumen t  is  kept  in  the  bladder,  the 

Gitient  sufiers  ^reat  inconveniece,  and  the 
adder  being  irritable,  contracts  strongly 
when  the  disposition  to  empty  itself  oc- 
curs, and  forces  the  urine  beside  the  cathe- 
ter into  the  fistula  with  as  much  certainty, 
ii  not  more,  than  if  left  to  flow  through 
the  urethra.  Notwithstanding  this  disease 
is  almost  certainly  under  the  control  ol 
the  surgeon,  if  properly  managed  early, 
we  have  often  cases  presented  to  us,  not 
only  under  ereat  suflering,  but  in  imminent 
danger  to  life.  These  extreme  cases  can 
generally  be  relieved  by  severe  means  and 
often  restored  to  entire  ease  and  comfort, 
if  not  to  the  entire  use  ol  the  organs. 

I  have  heretofore  expressed  my  views 
strongly  in  favor  of  dilatation  with  the 
finely  polished  conical  pointed  metalic 
bougie.  There  are  other  bougies  that  will 
answer  in  some  simple  cases,  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  them,  for 
whatever  is  found  efficient  in  bad  cases 
must  certainly  be  preferable  in  slight  ones. 
The  fault  usually  committed  in  dilating  is 
in  endeavoring  to  effect  it  too  hastily,  and 
leaving  off  treatment  as  soon  as  the  me- 
chanical difficulty  is  overcome.  Surgeons 
of  distinction  have  written  seriously  and 
earnestly  upon  the  value  of  rapid  dilatation. 
No  one  will  question  the  propriety  of  over- 
coming diseaaaas  expeditiously  as  it  can 


safely  be  done;  but  whoever  adopts  the 
practice  of  rapid  dilatation  in  all  cases,  dis- 
regards entirely  physiology  and  -pathology, 
which  no  mechanical  dexterity  can  com- 
pensate for.  The  dilatation  may  be  made 
as  rapidly  as  the  state  of  tlie  parts  will 
admit  of.  In  some  old  callous  strictures 
strong  force  can  be  used  without  causing 
much  irritation;  in  other  cases  the  parts 
are  morbidly  sensitive  and  although  gentle 
pressure  from  a  bougie  tends  to  overcome 
this  sensibilitpr,  if  hasty  dilatation  is  prac- 
ticed the  case  is  aggravated.  In  these  latter 
cases  if  rapid  dilatation  is  practiced,  or  if 
a  large  instrument  is  introduced,  the  pain 
increaseE ;  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain,  a  flux 
of  fluids  takes  place  to  the  part,  the  irrita- 
bility and  contracity  of  the  parts  increase, 
and  after  the  removal  of  the  instrument  the 
patient  is  often  unable  to  urninate  at  all. 
The  careful  introduction  of  a  proper  sized 
bougie,  so  as  to  make  a  wholesome  pressure, 
and  preserved  in,  will  very  certainly  effect 
a  cure  in  these  cases :  although  it  is*  some- 
what tedious.  We  have  familiar  examples 
of  the  importance  of  graduating  ])ressure 
to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  tissues  in  the 
application  of  the  bandage.  How  often  do 
we  observe  the  great  benefit  of  nicely  grad- 
uated pressure  to  swollen,  thickened,  indu- 
rated and  irritated  parts,  and  how  often  do 
we  observe  that  if  it  is  made  too  great,  or 
improperly  applied,  the  difficulty  is  aggra- 
vated? It  is  this  irritable  elastic  stricture 
which,  it  is  said,  will  not  stay  dilated,  that 
may  call  for  the  operation  of  Mr.  Syme; 
although  I  contend  that  this  species  of 
stricture  can  be  overcome  b^  perseverance 
in  the  proper  use  of  proper  bougies,  and  it 
is  only  when  it  is  complicated  with  urinary 
fistula  that  I  would  advise  the  perineal 
section.  Mr.  Syme  has  received  much 
praise,  and  deservedly,  for  his  perseverance 
m  this  operation  ;  for  he  has  shown  how 
readily  and  how  well  the  urethra  recovers 
after  being  laid  open,  and  no  one  now 
hesitates  to  make  such  incisions  into  the 
urethra  at  any  point  that  necessity  seems 
to  demand.  It  remains,  however,  for 
others  to  determine,  more  accurately  than 
Mr.  Syme  has.  the  precise  case  in  which 
the  division  of  the  stricture  through  the 
perineum  is  necessary  or  useful.  Mr.  Syme 
operates  only  when  ne  can  pass  a  director 
lo  cut  upon ;  at  least,  he  says  he  never  met 
with  a  case  that  he  could  not  pass  a  direc- 
tor through.  I  do  not  doubt  tlie  assertion 
of  Mr.  Syme,  but  I  roust  say  that  he  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  his  cases  for  one 
who  must  have  seen  so  much  of  ^  this 
disease,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by 
supposing  that  stricture  is  treated,  in  all 
its  stages,  by  tuigeons  in  Europe,  whereas. 
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in  our  country  it  is  treated  by  quacks,  or 
physicians  who  make  no  pretentions  to 
surgery,  but  will  practice  upon  every  sur- 
gical case  that  will  afford  a  lee.  It  has 
been  said  that  where  a  director  can  be 
passed  dilitation  can  eiTect  a  cure ;  and  it  is 
true  with  very  few  exceptions.  There  are 
some  cases  of  irritable  elastic  stricture  in 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  divide,  and 
there  are  some  cases  connected  with  fistula 
where  the  division  ought  to  be  made; 
though  A  urinary  fistula,  if  it  is  direct  and 
has  not  burrowed  under  the  fascia,  will 
generally  close  as  soon  as  the  stricture  is 
eutirely  overcome  and  the  urine  has  no  im- 
pediment to  its  fiow. 

It  has  been  my  ill  fate  to  meet  with  far 
worse  cases  than  Mr.  Syme,  for  I  have  met 
with  cases  through  which  I  could  not  pass 
an  instrument;  and  although  I  may  not 
possess  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Syme  to  coax 
an  instrument  through  a  stricture,  I  claim 
more  physical  power,  and  I  have  met  with 
cases  m  which  this  failed,  aided  by  all  the 
tact  I  possess.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
the  half  that  has  been  written  upon  the  di- 
vision of  the  stricture  where  a  director  can 
be  passed,  for  it  is  a  simple  matter ;  but  it 
is  astonishing  that  nothing  has  been  said, 
by  those  even  who  admit  that  there  are 
cases  that  do  not  permit  of  the  passage  of 
any  instrument,  on  the  method  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  such  cases.  The  bladder  of  course 
must  be  relieved — but  how  is  the  stricture 
to  be  overcome  ?  In  the  (jourse  of  my  long 
service  in  the  Charity  Hospital  I  have  met 
with  many  very  troublesome  cases.  Form- 
erly I  used  Stafford's  cutting  instrument, 
which  is  a  lanceted  catheter;  but  I  have 
long  since  abandoned  it,  and  now  I  use  the 
raetalic  bougie,  and  sufficient  force  to  over- 
come the  obstacle  if  possible;  but  it  the 
stricture  is  so  close  and  unyielding  as  to 
resist  force,  I  cut  down  freely  and  divide 
the  induration.  This  can  be  done  easily 
when  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is  not 
much  tninsformed,  and  in  any  case  is 
the  safest  proceeding  and  offers  the  surest 
chance  for  permanent  relief.  It  is  very 
common  for  surgeons  to  cry  out  against 
using  force ;  but  an  unjust  necessity  exists 
— an  obstacle  is  to  be  overcome  which  no 
dallying  or  coaxing  can  effect,  or  the  pa- 
tient perishes  sooner  or  later,  either  by  com- 
plete retention,  or  by  the  slower  process  of 
disease  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  The 
only  auestion  is,  in  my  opinion,  whether 
it  shall  be  overcome  by  strong  force  with 
a  smooth  steel  bougie,  or  divided  by  the 
knife.  False  passages  are  most  commonly 
made  by  the  careless  or  ignorant  use  of  in- 
struments while  the  stricture  is  soft  and  the 
tissues  more  yielding!    but  the  fact  that 


false  passages  have  been  made  and  are  liable 
to  be  made  when  force  is  used  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  forcible  use  of  the  bougie; 
the  thing  must  be  done,  the  patient  must 
be  relieved,  and  the  only  question  is,  how  ? 
The  bougie  in  proper  hands  will  rarely  fail, 
and  if  a  false  passage  is  made,  or  if  the 
bougie  is  thrust  through  the  urethra,  the 
practical  surgeon  will  know  it,  and  a  free 
incision  prevents  any  evil  consequence,  and 
if  properly  made  accomplishes  what  the 
bougie  failed  in  doing.  The  stricture  being 
overcome,  all  the  care,  caution  and  perse- 
verance heretofore  laid  down  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  effecting  a  permanent  cure. 

I  had  a  case  of  almost  enclosure  of  the 
urethra,  a  short  time  since.  A  gentleman 
had  suffered  for  several  years  with  strictuie 
— had  used  bougies  for  a  long  time  for  tem- 
porary relief,  until,  finally,  the  tissues  be- 
came so  unyielding  that  the  bougie  could 
not  be  passed,  and  his  case  becoming  seri- 
ous from  retention  of  urine,  an  operation 
was  performed  in  an  adjoining  State;  but 
it  was  imperfectly  done,  and  faSe  was  finally 
relieved  from  immediate  danger  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  fistula  some  distance  behind 
the  stricture.  When  I  first  saw  him  be 
was  passing  his  urine  by  using  great  foroe 
through! the  fistulous  opening,  and  occasion- 
ally a  few  drops  came  through  the  urethra. 
On  examination,  the  stricture  was  found 
within  the  scrotum,  and  the  urethra  appear- 
ed enlarged  into  a  hard  bulb,  about  the  siae 
of  the  end  of  the  finger.  The  fistula  was 
behind  the  scrotum  and  was  disposed  to 
fill  by  the  granulations,  so  that  there  was 
occasionally  almost  an  entire  retention.  I 
selected  a  small  steel  bougie  and  used  near- 
ly as  much  force  as  I  was  able,  but  without 
engaging  in  the  least  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument in  the  stricture.  On  a  second 
trial  the  instument  slipped  and  perforated 
the  urethra,  and  the  knife  being  the  only 
resort  I  divided  the  scrotum  in  the  septum 
down  to  the  induration,  and  carefully  divi- 
ded that,  which  was  an  unyielding  fibro- 
cartilaginous substance— a  canal  in  the  cen- 
tre, not  unlike  that  of  the  vas- deferens,  As 
the  wound  began  to  granulate,  a  catlieter 
was  introduced  and  worn  a  part  of  the  time; 
the  fistula  healed  and  the  wound  closed  in 
a  few  weeks,  leaving  a  free  passage  for  the 
urine  through  the  natural  passage. 

I  have  said  that  wlien  urinary  fistulas  are 
direct,  and  do  not  burrow,  they  will  close 
by  granulation,  if  the  urethra  is  opened — 
the  stricture  relieved,  so  that  there  is  no 
imi^exliment  to  the  flow  of  the  urine;  but 
in  some  cases  the  outer  orifices  of  the  fis- 
tula will  close,  and  the  urine  burrows,  ex- 
citer fresh  inflammation,  suppuration,  etc., 
and  opening  after  opening  will  be  made. 
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The  perineum  and  scrotum  will  become 
hypcTtrophied  and  indurated,  and  as  one 
0()ening  closes,  and  the  patient  is  not  only 
in  constant  suffering,  but  is  a  nuisance  to 
himself  and  all  around  him.  These  cases 
are  relieved  by  laying  open  the  perineum, 
and  if  necessary  the  scrotum,  through  its 
whole  extent  dfown  to  the  urethra,  and  if 
any  strictures  exist,  they  should  be  divided. 
Also,  a  catheter  may  be  worn,  if  it  docs  not 


WHAT  IS  THE  AMERICAN  ECLECTIC 
SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE? 

There  are  few  who  have  any  accurate 
conception  of  the  American  Eclectic  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine,  excepting  those  of  the 
mt^dical  profession,  who  have  studied  and 
carried  out  the  new  system.  It  is  not  a 
special  exclusive  theory  of  medicine,  based 
upon  one  principle,  like  Homeopathy  or 


give  pain ;  but  if  it  does,  it  is  better  to  in-   Hydropathy,  and  consequently  requiring  a 


troduce  it  occasionally — the  wound  filled 
with  lint  to  the  very  bottom,  so  as  to  in- 
Bure  healthy  and  firm  granulations,  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  perfectly  thes<»,  misera- 
ble cases  recover.  The  worst  strictures  oc- 
cur at  the  beginning  of  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  when  a  director 
cannot  be  passed,  it  requires  a  careful  dis- 
section to  relieve  the  stricture;  but  by  in 


certain  degree  of  fixedness  aiid  uniformity 
of  doctrine  in  its  followers.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  and  finished  system  of  science  like 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  embracing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  truths,  which  can  neither 
be  modified  nor  increased.  It  w  ould  be  but 
folly  and  dogmatism  to  claim  such  perfec- 
tion for  any  medical  system.  It  is  not  a 
systematic  routine  of  practice,  which  may 


troducing  an  instrument  into  the  stricture  |  be  learned  like  the  alphabet,  and  adhered  to 
and  making  a  free  incision,  as  in  the  opera- 1  for  ever.  It  is  not  in  any  sense,  a  finished, 
tion  for  stone,  the  strictured  point  can  be  fixed,  or  stationary  system.  On  the  con- 
found, and  the  urethra  beyond  will  gener- ,  trary,  it  is  a  system  of  progress.  It  is  not 
ally  be  found  enlarged,  and  the  flow  of  a  system  governed  by  any  one  dominant 
urine  will  indicate  that  the  canal  is  reach- .  idea,  theory,  or  measure,  like  Homeopathy 
cd.  The  wound  will  heal  around  a  cathe-  \  or  Hydropathy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
ter,  and  a  good  cfcannel  will  be  established;  comprehensive  system,  which  tolerates  all 
care  being  required  to  keep  it  from  con- ,  ideas,  and  recognizes  all  contributions  of 
tracting  by  occasionally  introducing  a  bou-  science,  as  well  as  all  the  principles  of 
gie  after  the  wound  is  healed.  healing,  which  legitimately  belong  to  the 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  stricture  healing  art. 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  become  bad ;  ]  It  is  therefore,  not  a  scientific  system,  in 
and  never  will,  if  dilitation  is  properly  ap- ,  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  by  sys- 
plied;  but  if  we  find  it  bad,  it  is  best  to  ,tem  makers,  theorists,  and  routineiss,  but 
overcome  it.  if  possible,  with  such  force  as '  is  rather  a  comprehensive  mass  of  science, 
may  be  necessary,  with  the  metalic  bougie.  |  the  central  princij«le  of  which  is  benevo- 
If  the  strictured  portion  is  very  irritable 'lence,  and  which  embraces  every  thing  con- 


and  elastic,  it  may  be  proper  in  some  cases 
to  cut  down  upon  a  director  and  divide  the 
strictured  part,  and  if  there  is  complete  re- 
tention, or  the  bladder  is  suffering  from  dis- 
tention, and  no  instrument  can  be  passed, 
it  is  best  to  pass  an  instrument  as  far  as 
possible,  and  cut  down  upon  the  point,  and 
then  follow  on  until  the  urine  flows.  The 
bladder  may  be  punctured  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, above  the  pubis,  with  a  trocar;  but  this 
affords  only  a  temporary  relief,  and  an 
incision  may  be  made  with  equal  safety 
through  the  perineum  up  to  the  prostate,  if 
necessary,  and  with  the  prospect  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  opening,  and  passage 
of  urine  through  the  natural  course. — New 
Orleans  Medical  News  and  Hospital  Gazette 


m  ^»»  » 


nected  with  the  healing  art,  as  the  solar 
system  embraces,  not  only  the  greater  plan- 
ets, but  the  asteriods,  and  minor  bodies 
which  revolve  around  the  sun. 

A  truly  eclectic  medical  mind  should  be 
like  a  cyclopedia,  embracing  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  medical  science, — and  not  like  the 
systematic  treatises,  put  forth  by  different 
schools,  a  mere  presentation  of  the  views 
of  a  particular  portion  of  the  profession. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  aesignate  the 
medical  parties  by  names,  ending  in  the 
termination,  -path  or  -patky,  which  refers 
to  disease.  Thus — those  who  treat  diseases 
by  remedies  having  an  analogous  character, 
and  capable  of  producing  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  the  disease  treated,  are  called  Homeo- 
paths. Those  who  disregard  the  Homeopa- 
thic law,  and  use  remedies  producing  effects 
different  from  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  applied,  have  been  called  Allopaths; 
while  those  who,  disregarding  the  question 


IODIDE  OF  ZINC  FOR  ENLARGED 

TONSILS. 

^  Dr.  Sewell,  in  the  Montreal  Medical  and 

Surgical  Journal,  says  he  has  used  the  iodide  j  of  analogy  or  diflferen^,  treat  diseases  by 
of  Zinc  in  several  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils  i  water  alone,  are  called  Hydropaths. 
with  satisfactory  results.  |     The  eclectic  physician  can  not  be  identi- 
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fied  with  either  of  these  classes.  He  is  not 
an  Allopath,  for  he  cares  nothing  about  the 
question  of  differences  or  similitude,  if  his 
remedies  are  capable  of  curing  the  disease. 
Neither  is  he  a  Hydropath,  for,  although  he 
uses  water  freely,  he  does  not  confine  nim- 
self  to  the  water  treatment.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  claims  the  right  to  use  everything 
that  is  useful,  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
it  will  benefit  his  patient. 

There  are  three  principal  relations  which 
medicine  may  sustain  to  disease:  that  of 
resemblance,  which  is  embraced  by  the  word 
Homeopathy,  as  when  we  hold  a  part  which 
has  been  burned,  to  the  fire  to  cure  it;  that 
of  specific  antagonism,  or  Antipathy,  as 
when  we  apply  ice,  or  cold  water,  to  a  burn- 
ed surface :  and  that  of  general  difference, 
or  Allopathy,  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  application  of  spirits  of  turpentine  to 
a  burn. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  first  dictate 
of  common  sense,  is,  to  treat  an  injury  by 
something  of  an  opposite  character,  as 
when  we  apply  cold  water  to  cure  a  burn, 
or  an  anodyne  to  relieve  a  pain.  Still,  it 
is  well  known  that  burns  may  sometimes 
be  relieved  by  holding  them  near  the  fire, 
and  that  a  frozen  part  is  sometimes  bene- 
fitted by  rubbing  it  with  snow.  The  eclec- 
tic physician  practices  freely  by  the  antipa- 
thic law,  as  when  he  gives  a  cathartic  to 
relieve  constipation,  tonics  to  relieve  weak- 
ness, anodynes  to  relieve  pain,  stimulants 
to  restore  warmth  and  circulation,  and  an- 
ti-Bpasmodics  to  overcome  muscular  con- 
traction ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  finds 
it  practicable,  occasionally,  to  quiet  the 
stomach,  not  by  an  aromatic  or  carmina- 
tive, such  as  peppermint,  but  by  a  small 
dose  of  some  emetic  substance ;  or,  to  over- 
come a  diarrhea,  by  a  medicine  of  a  cathar- 
tic character ;  or,  to  relieve  an  infiamma- 
tion,  by  the  application,  not  of  ice,  but  of 
warm  water.  Thus,  he  reports,  without 
hesitation,  to  the  Homeopathic  principle, 
whenever  ho  finds  it  convenient.  At  the 
same  time,  he  uses  freely  any  successful 
measure  which  is  neither  specifically  Ho- 
meopathic, nor  specifically  Antipathic.  In 
other  words,  he  uses  remedies  which  may 
bePcalled  Allopathic ;  as,  for  example,  when 
he  would  relieve  a  diarrhea,  or  an  attack 
of  rheumatism,  by  exciting  perspiration; 
when  he  would  relieve  an  attack  of  fever 
by  quinine  and  iron,  or  dysentery,  by  a 
remedy  to  act  upon  the  liver. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  none  of  the 
&shionable  pathiea  express  the  objects  of 
the  practice  of  an  eclectic  phy^sician.  On 
the  contrary,  as  he  adopts  all  the  pathic 
principles  of  treatment,  whenever  he  deems 
*^"Tn  appropriate,  his  system   is  proper- 


ly called  PANTO-palAtc,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  system  which  uses  medicines  in  every  re- 
lation to  disease,  that  may  be  made  cuta- 
live.  We  may,  therefore,  put  our  nomen- 
clature into  a  fashionable  shape,  by  saying 
that  the  American  Eclectic  System  is  a  sys- 
tem of  Panto -pa  thy.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
system  in  which  its  votaries  have  the  larg- 
est liberty  to  choose,  and  which  denies  the 
right  of  any  society  or  college  to  dictate  a 
medical  creed,  or  a  limited  routine  of  prac- 
tice to  the  profession, — since  every  physi- 
cian should  always  be  ready  to  use  any 
remedy  which  he  has  found  to  be  useful,  no 
matter  whether  colleges,  societies,  and  au- 
thors have  recommended  it  or  not. 

Such  is  the  fhiloaophic  position  of  Eclec- 
ticism. But,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
we  might  give  a  more  simple  and  equally 
truthful  definition.  The  American  Eclec- 
tic System  is  the  protest  of  American  com- 
mon sense  and  experience,  against  the  tra- 
ditional dogmas,  the  antiquated  theories, 
and  the  aristocratic  rules  which  have  cramp- 
ed and  degraded  the  medical  profession. — 
There  are  but  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  profession.  The  Old  School,  or  con- 
servati\e  European  party;  the  American 
Eclectic,  or  reformatory  party;  and  the 
Homeopathic  ps^^ty*  or  the  followers  of 
Hahneinann.  The  Allopathic  party  has  no 
existence  but  in  epithets,  for  no  physicians, 
either  old  school  or  Eclectic,  confine  them- 
selves to  the  Allopathic  law  of  treatment. 

The  healing  art  has  been  progressing 
slowly  for  ages;  in  every  generation  new 
discoveries  are  made,  and  old  absurdities 
are  laid  aside.  In  our  own  country,  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the 
habits  of  free  in(|uiry,  which  are  fostered 
by  public  institutions,  have  led  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  profession  to  disregard,  in  prac- 
tice, the  extravagant  theories  which  they 
were  taught  in  the  schools.  Thousands  of 
experienced  physicians  have  discovered  in 
their  practice,  that  the  doctrines  of  their 
teachers  produced  untatisfartory  results, 
and  have  oeen  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  du- 
ty, to  abandon  the  pernicious  practices  of 
bleeding  and  salivating  their  patients. — 
Finding,  then,  that  they  were  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  following  their  own  common 
senEe  and  observation,  than  in  blindly 
obeying  authority,  they  were  encouraged  to 
go  on  in  additional  changes  and  improve- 
ments; and,  as  Ihey  were  often  in  villages 
or  country  places,  unable  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  all  the  officinal  remedies, 
they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  native 
plants,  which  they  found  growing  about 
and  which  had  been  successfully  used  in 
domestic  i>ractice,  or  by  the  abrogines. — 
This  inde[)endent  course  was  rewarded  by 
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an  astoniahing  success  in  practice.  They 
discovered  new  articles  for  toe  materia  med< 
ica,  the  use  of  which  had  not  yet  heen 
known  in  the  colleges,  and  hy  the  use  of 
such  remedies,  guided  by  their  own  inde- 
pendent sagacity,  they  were  enabled  to  ac- 
complish wonderful  cures,  where  the  most 
learned  siuduates,  fresh  from  London,  Paris 
and  Philadelphia,  had  signally  failed. 

The  progress,  however,  of  these  demo- 
cratic  improvements  in  the  profession, 
mostly  effected  by  individuals  who  had 
never  written  a  book,  or  occupied  a  profes- 
sional chair,  was  regarded  with  ereat  jeal- 
ousy by  the  leading  authorities  of  the  pro- 
fession. A  violent  party  spirit  was  arous- 
ed, and  physicians  wno  were  known  to  have 
discarded  mercurials  and  bleeding  for  the 
sake  of  using  the  more  safe  and  efficient 
remedies  furnished  by  our  indigenous  plants 
were  violently  opposed,  and  treated  with 
great  indignity,  as  if  they  had  been  guilty, 
not  only  of  errors  of  opinion,  but  of  degra- 
ding, unprofessional,  or  immoral  conduct; 
and  so  violent,  in  many  instances,  was  the 
opposition  to  these  innovations,  that  no 
physician  could  be  recognised  as  a  respecta- 
ble member  of  the  profession,  who  would 
not  consent  to  administer  calomel  to  his 
patients,  in  accordance  with  the  dogmas  of 
the  schools.  The  independent  physicians, 
who  discarded  calomel  and  bleeding,  were 
freely  and  generally  denounced  by  their  ri- 
vals as  empirics  and  quacks,  and  stringent 
laws  were  passed  in  many  of  the  States,  to 
exclude  them  from  practice,  and  compel 
every  member  of  the  profession  to  submit 
to  toe  control  of  its  leading  societies.  For- 
tunately, how^ever,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
too  powerful  for  all  such  combinations,  and 
every  State  in  the  Union,  which  had  allow- 
ed its  statute  book  to  be  disgraced  by  such 
laws,  has  repealed  them  absolutely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  remonstrances  of  the  peo- 
ple— even  the  medical  profession,  in  many 
instances  acknowledipng  the  justness  and 
propriety  of  their  repeal,  and  the  absurdity 
of  endeavoring  to  control  mens'  opinions 
in  medicine,  by  the  power  of  legislation. — 
New  Jersey,  we  believe,  was  the  last  State 
in  which  any  such  restriction  existed,  and 
there  it  has  lately  been  repealed. 

From  the  peculiar  manner  m  which  vari- 
ous changes  and  improvements  have  been 
effected,  it  is  obvious  that  this  great  Amer- 
ican Reform  is  not  a  matter  ofpkUaaophi' 
eal  theory — the  product  of  a  single  mind — 
but  rather  a  matter  of  clinicdl  experience, 
the  result  of  a  vast  number  of  observations, 
by  intelligent  physicians  in  every  part  of 
our  country.  This  great  American  Reform, 
therefore,  can  not  be  a  very  systematic  af- 
fair; and  its  unity,  or  consistency,  arises 


solely  from  its  truth ;  for,  if  a  great  num- 
ber of  independent  observers  agree  in  their 
experience,  recommending  certain  changes 
and  improvements  in  medical  practice,  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  tney  should 
be  mistaken,  or  that  their  system  should  not 
be  a  great  improvement  upon  its  predeces- 
sor. In  fact,  nothing  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  truth,  and  the  encouragement  of 
success,  could  have  induced  so  many  Amer- 
ican practitioners  to  brave  the  odium  of 
innovation,  and  the  annoyance  of  medical 
proscription,  by  organized  and  powerful  so- 
cieties. 

Originating  thus,  the  American  System 
of  Medioa^  Reform  may  justly  claim  to  be 
the  most  advanced  condition  of  medical 
science,  combining  the  scientific  research 
and  learning  of  Europe,  w^ith  the  practical 
skill  and  medical  improvements  of  Amer- 
ica. Originating  in  so  popular  and  demo- 
cratic a  manner,  this  American  Medical 
System  has  been  far  more  distinguished  by 
practical  success,  than  by  collegiate  institu- 
tions, or  medical  literature.  There  are,  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  believed,  between 
two  and  three  thousand  physicians  in  the 
United  States  who  follow  the  American 
Medical  System  in  their  practice ;  and  five 
or  six  medical  journals,  aevoted  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  this  reform.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, within  the  past  ten  years,  that  the 
movement  of  medical  reform  has  been  suf- 
ficiently centralized  and  organized  to  make 
rapid  progress,  and  present  a  commanding 
front  before  the  public. 

The  most  important  movement  for  this 
purpose,  was  the  establishment,  in  1845, 
of  tne  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cin- 
cinnati. This  college,  the  only  Eclectic 
institution  which  oas  had  a  prosperous 
and  successful  career,  became,  in  two  years 
from  its  establishment,  the  leading  medical 
school  of  Cincinnati,  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  has  ever  since  mantained  a  prominent 
position  among  the  leading  schools  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  its  annual 
matriculants,  in  1852  and  ''53,  was  over 
three  hundred. — a  number  exceeding  those 
of  the  four  other  medical  schools  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  doctrines  taught  in  this  school,  and 
carried  out  by  its  graduates  in  their  prac- 
tice, may  be  justly  considered  the  practical 
embodiment  of  the  American  Eclectic  Sys- 
tem.    These  doctrines  are  the  following: 

1.  That  every  physician  has  a  right  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  that  no  so- 
ciety or  college  has  a  right  to  prescribe  and 
enforce  a  medical  creed. 

2.  That  the  physician  is  bound  topre- 
8erve,^with  the  utmost  care,  the  vital  power 
of  his  patient,  to  aid  nature  iu  the  cure  of 
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disease,  and  to  avoid  every  measure  in  prac- 
lice,  which  experience  proves  to  be  delete- 
rious or  dangerous  to  the  constitution. 
•  3.  That  the  practice  of  blood-letting  has 
been  proved,  by  ample  experience,  to  be 
generally  injurious,  and  often  dangerous  to 
life,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  discarded 
from  a  system  of  medical  practice. 

4.  That  the  use  of  mercurial  remedies 
has  been  shown  by  ample  experience,  to  be 
productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  disease 
and  mortality,  and  that  the  use  of  sue 
remedies  should  be  laid  aside,  whenever 
their  objects  can  be  attained  by  other  reme- 
dies and  measures. 

5.  That  the  new  remedies  which  have 
been  introduced  by  American  Eclectic  prac- 
titioners, are  entirely  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish all  the  purposes  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  accomplished  by  mercurials,  in  a 
much  saier  and  more  efficient  manner. 

6.  That  all  other  unsafe  remedies,  which, 
like  the  mercurials,  are  subjoct  to  great  a- 
buses  in  their  use,  and  which  are  capable 
of  being  substituted  by  better  and  safer  rem- 
edies, should  be  gradually  laid  aside,  and 
improved  remedies  introduced  as  rapidly 
as  the  progress  of  science  and  experience 
will  permit. 

7.  That  all  new  truths  should  be  received 
and  investigated  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  and 
that  the  numerous  errors  and  deficiencies 
in  medical  science,  in  Practice,  Surgery, 
Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Physology, 
and  Pathology,  should  be  corrected  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Improvements  in  all  these  departments 
of  science,  and  especially  in  the  physio- 
logy and  pathology  of  the  nervous  system, 
are  now  being  introduced  by  the  Institute^ 
and  a  continual  progress  in  improvement  is 
insisted  upon  by  the  faculty,  as  the  funda- 
mental and  distinctive  feature.  It  is  true 
that  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  phys- 
icians every  where  recognise  these  princi- 
ples as  just,  but  it  is  not  true  that  tne  pro 
fession  generally,  and  especially  its  leading 
authorities,  are  willing  to  carry  them  out. 
That  majority  and  leaders  of  the  profession 
have,  in  all  past  limes,  been  opposed  to 
any  great  and  fundamental  improvement, 
unless  coming  from  individuals  who  had 
previously  gained  so  eminent  a  position  as 
to  carry  their  suggestions  by  the  mere  force 
of  authority.  Harvey.  Jenner,  Gall,  and 
all  others  who  have  disturbed  greatly  the 
old  errors  of  the  profession,  were  stubborn- 
ly resisted  and  discredited  by  their  coteni  • 
poraries ;  and  at  the  present  time,  the  re- 
markable improvements  in  medical  practice 
which  have  been  made  by  American  physi- 
cians, are  neglected  and  opposed  oy  the 
medical  schools,  colleges,  and  societies  of 


America,  the  new  remedies  peculiar  to 
the  Eclectic  practice  being  almost  entirely 
unlcnown  in  the  colleges  devoted  to  the 
old  system  of  practice,  although  we  can 
not  doubt  that  like  all  other  improvements 
they  will  in  time  be  universally  adopted. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  progre&s 
of  the  profession,  we  merely  insist  that  its 
progress  is  slow,  and  that  it  requires  an  en- 
tire generation  to  make  as  much  improve- 
ment as  might  be  accomplished  in  one  year 
by  general  co-operation  in  a  liberal  spirit. 

To  sustain  and  diffuse  the  improvements 
which  ha^•e  already  been  made  by  Ameri- 
can physicians,  and  to  'give  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  other  improvements  which  are 
now  in  progress,  or  which  may  hereafter 
arise,  is  the  Leading  object  of  the  Eclec- 
tic school. 

Those  who  meet  with  graduates  of  the 
Eo'ectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati, 
will  find,  if  they  are  faithful  reprefenta- 
tives  of  their  Alma  Mai€r,Nthat  tney  pos- 
sess this  liberal  spirit ;  that  they  have  been 
duly  instructed  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica.  General  Prac- 
tice, Surgery,  aud  Obstetrics;  that  they 
have  become  familiar  with  the  human 
body  by  anatomical  study  and  dissection, 
and  with  Practice  and  Surgery,  both  by 
general  instruction  and  by  clinical  observa- 
tion— in  short,  that  they  are  familiar  with 
all  departments  of  the  science  as  taught  in 
the  best  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  instead  of  being  permit'ed  to 
idle  through  the  lessons  of  college  study, 
have  been  subjected  to  daily  and  thorough 
examinations  throughout  the  whole  period. 
But,  in  aaiiion  to  this  knoweledgp  which 
is  common  to  the  graduates  af  reputable 
schools,  they  will  manifest  a  large  amount 
of  knowledge  not  common  among  thr 
graduates  of  Paris  and  London,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  They  will  exhibit  a 
gre.ater  familiarity  with  our  native  med- 
icinal plants,  and  with  the  new  and  potent 
remedies  which  the  chemistry  of  Eclecti{- 
pharmaceutists  has  recently  developed. 

A  great  amount  of  aversion  to  mcdicfil 
treatment  is  felt  by  intelligent  persons,  on 
account  of  the  fact,  that  medicines  are 
generally  formidable  and  poisonous  agents, 
which,  if  used  freely,  may  do  so  much 
harm  as  good,  unless  if  they  do  not  strike 
the  disease,  they  must  strike  the  patient, 
and  do  him  a  serious  injury.  As  disease  i^ 
infinitely  diversified  in  its  character,  it  is 
self-evident  that  a  physician  whose  materia 
medica  is  limited,  who  seldom  u^  any 
thin^but  calomel,  opium,  tartar  emetic, 
quinine,  and  half  a  dozen  other  articles,  can 
not  possibly  adapt  his  remedies  to  the 
great   diversities  of  disease,   and    must. 
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therefore,  inflict  more  or  less  injury,  some- 
times impairing  the  constitution  for  life. 

Against  these  evils  the  Eclectic  physician 
is  especially  guarded.  He  has  been  taught 
never  to  use  anything  that  can  not  he  safely 
given,  never  to  allow  poisonous  materials 
to  become  lodged  in  the  constitution,  never 
to  use  remedies  so  harsh  as  to  break  down 
the  constitution  while  attempting  to  reach 
the  disease;  and  from  his  ample  stock  of 
new  remedies.  ( a  large  portion  of  which 
are  unknown  in  European  schools,)  he  is 
enabled  to  select  a  safe  and  apropriate  rem- 
edy without  useing  agents  that  will  produce 
effects  entirely  foreign  to  his  objects  He 
is' not  obliged  to  give  calomel  when  he 
wishes  to  operate  on  the  liver,  becanse  it 
produces  many  objectionable  effects,  and 
because  be  lias  remedies  which  act  on  the 
liver  more  powerfully  and  safely  than  any 
mercurial  preparation.  He  is  not  compel- 
ed  to  use  tartar  emetic,  because  he  nas 
bettei  agentg  which  do  not  produce  so 
much  prostration,  and  are  not  so  liable  to 
irritate  the  bowels  or  congest  the  lungs. 
He  is  not  compelled  to  bleed,  because  he 
can  produce  just  as  promptly  every  cfMira&2e 
effect  that  can  be  produced  by  the  lancet, 
wiihottt  losing  a  drop  of  blood  or  inflicting 
any  serious  loss  or  injury. 

Supplied  with  ampl6  resources,  and  care- 
fully instructed  in  their  use,  he  does  not  feel 
disposed  to  despond,  and  prognosticate  a 
fatal  issue  in  many  diseases  in  which  learn- 
ed authors  scarce  give  any  hope.  He  does 
not  feel  disposed  to  say  to  every  consump- 
tive patient  that  the  case  is  hopeless,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  if  there  has  been  a 
good  natural  constitution,  and  it  is  not  en- 
tirely broken  down,  it  is  perfectly  practica- 
ble to  restore  such  a  patient  to  respectable 
health.  He  does  not  take  a  panic  when 
choleia  approaches,  because  he  knows  that 
in  the  worst  epidemic  attack  which  has  oc- 
cured  in  our  country,  the  Eclectic  physicians 
of  Cincinnati  cured  nineteent-w^entieths  of 
all  their  patients.  He  does  not  regard  scar- 
latina, puerperal  fever,  croup,  and  pnenmo- 
uia»  ha  diseases  of  a  vsry  fatal  cnaracter. 
because  he  knows  that  when  promptly  and 
rightly  treated,  there  is  very  little  mortality 
in  such  diseases.  He  does  not  pronounce 
cancer  an  incurable  disease,  because  he 
knows  that  it  has  been  saccessfoUy  treated 
in  a  largie  number  of  cases  by  Eclectic  sur- 
geons. In  short,  he  does  not  dread  to  en- 
counter any  of  the  formidable  prevalent 
epidemics;  he  does  not  shrink  from  any 
of  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession,  for 
he^  knows  that  its  blessings  are  great,  and 
feilures  or  discouragentents  are  few;  he 
)(nows  that  the  average  morUllty  of  the  Ec- 
lectic practice  is  less  than  two  per  cent., 
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and,  consequently,  that  the  best  evidence 
he  can  give  to  the  public  of  his  superior 
skilly  is  to  engage  actively  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  which  are  considered  the  mcfet 
formidable  and  destructive. 
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The  rapid  progfess  and  diffusion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformatory,  or  American 
Eclectic  party,  maybe  learned  by  reference 
to  the  foliowine  statistics  of  Medical  Col- 
leges, which  exnibit  the  unequale^  sucess 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  by  com- 
parison with  the  three  principal  medical 
colleges,  located  in  the  same  region,  all  of 
which  enjoyed  ample  endowments  from  the 
libcSrality  of  state  or  city  governments,  and 
were  sustained  by  the  general  co-operation 
of  the  profession,  while  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Institute,  without  a  dollar  of  endow- 
ment, or  even  a  hospital  privilege,  and  op- 
gosed  by  strong  influences  and  prediudices, 
as  attained  its  opposition  by  theability  and 
eneixy  of  its  FaooltT  alone. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
matriculants  during  the  first  four  years 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Transylvania  University,  at 
Lexington,  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute, 
the  medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati : 


Transylvania.  Lonifvilla    Med.  Col 


lit  ytar*  *'  37 

2d  year,   '*  96 

3d  year,   «  130 

4th  year,  '•  150 


40$       619 


S5 

30 

18 
00 


E.  M. 
Inst, 
81 

137 

220 
191 

619 


To  appreciate  the  above  table  properly, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Transylva- 
nia school  had  almost  exclusive  occupatiou 
of  the  field  of  its  patronage — that  the  Louis- 
ville Medical  Institute,  in  its  first  four 
years,  was  not  really  a  new  school,  but 
rather  a  continuation  of  the  Transylvania 
school,  the  faculty  of  the  latter  having 
gone  in  a  body  from  Lexington  to  Louis- 
ville, for  a  better  location,  thus  giving  it 
at  least  twice  as  great  success  as  it  would 
have  had,  if  it  had  been  really  a  new  school. 
Tet  notwithstanding  all  these  advantage, 
and  although  these  schools  were  occupied 
by  Faculties,  embracing  some  of  the  most 
oelebmted  physidans  in  the  United  States, 
and  had  no  professional  opposition  to  en- 
counter, none  of  them,  witn  all  their  rich 
endowments,  and  learned  Faculties,  have 
achieved  so  great  a  numerical  successes  the 
Edectic  Medical  Institote. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute  is  far  in  advance  of  its  com- 
getitors.  During  the  session  of  1852-53,  it 
ad  308  matriculants,  while  the  Medical 
Institute  of  Louisville  had  less  than  300. 
The  last  session  of  the  Medical  College  oi 
Ohio  was  only  attended  by  92  matriculants, 
and  the  Transylvania  school  had  a  still 
smaller  class.  The  number  of  matriculants 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  is  about 
three  times  the  average  number  in  attend- 
ance upon  medical  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  M^ical  College  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Transylvania  school  combin- 
ed, (which  are  richly  endowed  State  insti- 
tutions,} with  four  other  smaller  medical 
schools  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  do  not 
altogether  equal  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute alone,  which  graduates  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundxed  and  twenty  {Aysiciaas 
per  annum^  and  is  still  unable  to  supply 
the  extensive  demand  among  the  people 
fox  educated  Eclectic  practitioners. 


•  •#»  ■ 


TENTH  ANNUAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL 

INSTITUTE. 

In  the  present  programme  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Session  of  1854-55,  we  have  every 
assurance  of  the  perfect  equipment  of  this 
Institution  foi  efficient  service  in  every  de- 
partment. The  departments  of  Medical 
Practice,  Pathology,  Clinical  Medicine,  In* 
stitates  of  Medicine,  Therapeutics,  Physi- 
ology, Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  are  occupied  by  Professors 
BircHANAir,  KiHG  and  Kewtoh,  whose  es* 
tablishedreputation  as  experienced  and  able 
teachers  and  advoeates  of  the  American  Ec- 
lectic System  of  Medicine,  renders  it  en- 
tirely certain  that  they  will  impart  to  their 
pupils  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowled^ 
of  the  best  resources  and  principles  of  those 
important  and  responsible  departments  of 
medical  science. 

The  instruction  of  the  lemaioing  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  will  be  as  heietofoie, 
of  that  clear,  practical  and  solid  character, 
which  stores  the   mind   with   important 


ates  of  the  Institute,  imbued  with  that  lib- 
eral and  independent  spirit,  and  that  devo- 
tion to  true  practical  medical  improvement, 
which  have  constituted  the  characteristics 
of  the  Institute  heretofore,  and  which  they 
will  zealously  maintain  hereafter.  It  ia 
seldom  that  a  medical  school  at  so  eaily  a 
period  of  its  history,  has  been  enabled  hon* 
orably  to  fill  half  of  its  professorships  with 
its  own  pupils.  This  circumstance  is  pt- 
culiariy  gratifying  and  satis&ctory,  as  it  is 
highly  important  t  o  preserve  and  transmit 
to  future  medical  closes  that  fund  of  ex* 
perience  and  knowledge  which  has  accusni- 
lated  in  the  Institute--^  fund  which  the 
talented  graduates  of  the  Institute  not  only 
preserve  but  increase. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  depaitmeats 
and  the  facilities  which  they  afford,  sone 
changes  have  been  made,  and  increased  fa- 
cilities provided,  the  results  of  which  it  is 
believed,  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  all. 
In  the  department  of  Anatomy,  the  Facul- 
ty have  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Heitst 
A.  Wabbikek,  one  of  the  early  graduates 
of  the  Institute,  whose  scholastic  habits  and 
fine  mental  cultivation,  peculiarly  fit  bias 
for  scientific  puisuits. 

Matbbia  Mebica  ako  Medical  Botavt. 

In  this  department  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  Bickley  (whfcb  has  been  in  contem- 
plation since  his  attack  of  amaurosis  in 
1853»)  has  been  received  and  accepted.*-* 
This  st^  having  been  delayed  until  satis- 
factory arrangements  could  be  made  by  the 
Institute,  he  has  finally  withdrawn  to  en- 
gage in  other  pursuits. 

To  sopply  this  vacancy,  the  authorities 
of  the  Institute  after  much  deliberation  to 
select  from  the  ranks  of  medical  refonners 
a  judicious,  talented  and  reliable  occupant 
of  this  responsible  department,  have  ehoses 
Dr.  Chables  H.  CLEAVBLAifD,  Iste  of  New 
York,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Medical 


fusing  the  intellect  with  needless  specula- 
tion, useless  detail^  or  uncertain  and  con- 


knowledge,  without  embariassiag  and  eon-  College,  who  has  been  engaged  in  pxactios 


since  1843,  and  has  enjoyed  the  repntatioa 
of  e  thorough  medical  sdiolar  and  success* 


flicting  doctrines.    Drs.  Shebwood,  Fbes-.  fill  i^y8ician,S8  well  as  an  instructiye  wii- 
MAv,  UoTT,  and  Wabbihsi  an  all  gmdu-  [  tex  on  medical  suljects.    Pr.  C.  althoiigh 
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not  educated  in  the  Eclectic  school  had  too 
much  liberality  and  independence  to  con- 
fine himself  within  the  limits  of  medical 
seotarianiBm,  and  studied  with  candor  the 
works  of  the  diffeient  schools  with  the  view 
of  arriving  at  the  truth.  The  result  of  his 
investigation  and  practical  eipenenoe  was 
the  conviction  of  the  necessity  Und  luropri- 
ety  of  the  Eclectic  reform,  since  which  his 
name  has  become  fiimiliar  to  other  medi> 
cal  leformers  by  eommnnications  in  the  va- 
rious medical  joonials  devoted  to  leform, 
and  by  peraonal  interconise  and  oorxes- 
p<Midence. 

We  feel  weU  assured  from  Us  practical 
experieace,  solid  attainments,  sound  judg- 
ment, enlarged  and  liberal  views,  ready  and 
perspicnous  expression  of  thou^t,  agreea- 
ble address  and  tbonmgh  cultivation,  that 
he  will  boBosably  sustain  the  reputation  of 
the  Instatute,  and  deliver  as  thorou|^  prac- 
tical and  disorimiBBting  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  his  depntment  as  has  ever  yet 
been  given,  in  which  the  peculiar  mciits 
and  snperioiity  of  the  resources  of  the  Ec- 
lectic school,  will  be  clearly  displayed  by 
one  who  has  not  only  critical  knowledge, 
but  personal  experience  as  a  practitioner. 

The  Institute  has  always  been  distin- 
guished by  its  practical  cbaiacter  and  tend- 
ency, and  by  giving  such  an  education  as 
prepares  its  pupils  to  enter  with  confidence 
and  satisfaction  upon  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  A.t  the  present  time  this  char- 
acter is  distinctly  marked — every  Profbssor 
of  the  Institute  is  personally  engaged  in  ac- 
tive practice  excepting  two  whose  scien- 
tific departments  require  extensive  scholas- 
tic research  upon  other  subjects  than  the 
treatment  of  disease,  and  with  which  an 
extensive  practice  would  be  incompatible. 

In  the  lectures  upon  Materia  Medica,  the 
subject  win  be  developed  with  that  fullness 
which  has  alwa3r8  characterized  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Institute,  and  with  a  careful  at- 
tention to  all  that  recent  experience  has  de- 
veloped— to  the  character  and  peculiar  re- 
sources of  the  Eclectic  practice,  and  to  the 
concentrated  remedies  and  recent  chemical 
improvements,  which  are  making  so  great 
«  cliange  in  the  details  of  Eclectic  pharma- 


cy. The  lectures  will  be  demonstrative  in 
their  character, — the  subs tu noes  described 
will  be  presented  before  the  class — and  the 
plants  will  be  illustreted  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, either  by  paintings,  by  dried  specimens 
or  by  the  living  plants. 

Qekekal,  Spbcial,  and  Patholoqical  An- 
atomy. 

The  eouTse  of  lectures  by  the  professor  of 
Anatomy  will  be  thorough,  comprehensive 
and  minute.  He  will  adopt  the  most  ap- 
propriate nomenclature,  and  describe  the 
various  parts  of  the  subject  with  demon- 
strative distinctness.  He  will  pass  over 
more  rapidly  such  portions  of  the  science 
as  possess  less  prectical  importance,  or 
which  can  be  learned  with  ftdlity  in  the 
private  office,  in  order  to  devote  more  time 
to  tfaeelocidation  and  demonstration  of  the 
orgvona  and  regions  of  the  body  more  par- 
ticnkriy  connected  with  medical,  obstetri- 
cal, and  surgical  practice,  and  which  can- 
not well  be  studied  successfully  except  in  a 
medical  college. 

The  anatomical  lectures  will  comprise 
the  history,  description,  relations,  and  path- 
ology of  the  osseous,  muscular,  glandular, 
vascular  and  nervous  systems.  The  various 
organs  pertaining  to  each  system  will  be 
perfectly  demonstrated  by  careful  dissec- 
tions, their  peculiarities  of  form  and  struc- 
ture described,  and  their  relations  complete- 
ly displayed.  The  respiratory,  drcula  tory, 
and  digestive  apparatus  will  be  exhibited  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  dissections  of  the  brain 
and  ganglia,  and  the  nerves  connecting 
these  with  each  other  and  with  the  system 
at  large. 

The  facilities  for  teaching  anatomy  In  the 
Institute  have  recently  been  greatly  in- 
qreaaed,  not  only  in  the  dissecting  rooms 
but  also  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  sire  of 
this  hall  has  been  increased  at  least  one- 
third,  and  the  skylight  has  been  enlarged 
and  remodelled,  so  that  a  food  of  light  is 
poured  upon  whatever  is  to  be  exhibited. 
All  the  asual  methods  of  illustration  will 
be  employed,  such  as  paintings,  pSates, 
dmwin^,  aitempoianeoiis  diagrams,   on 
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the  blackboard,  &c.  But  the  demonstra- 
tions by  means  of  preparations  and  dissec- 
tions of  the  fresh  subject,  constitute  the 
most  important  feature  of  this  department; 
and  now  that  a  process  has  been  discovered 
hy  which  anatomical  material  may  be  pre- 
served from  decomjiosition,  and  kept  un- 
unchangpd  in  structure  and  appearance  as 
long  as  desired,  the  unpleasantness  of  re- 
searches in  practical  anatomy  may  be  en- 
tirely obviated. 

Another  circumstance  which  affords  much 
advantage  and  satisfection  to  the  student 
may  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  anatomical  department.  The 
leading  points  of  each  lectuie  will  be  uni- 
formly repeated  on  the  succeeding  day  in 
the  form  of  questions  propounded  to  and 
answered  by  individual  members  of  the 
class,  in  regular  succession.  In  this  way, 
the  memory  is  improved,  enois  are  coneot- 
ed,  the  intellectual  faculties  impelled  to  ac- 
tivity, and  mudi  of  the  monotony  and  te- 
dium of  daily  lectures  relieved.  In  short 
every  practical  expedient  will  be  adopted, 
and  every  effort  put  forth  by  the  professor 
of  anatomy  with  a  view  to  the  correct  and 
thorough  instruction  of  the  class;  and  al- 
though the  space  of  four  months  is  too  short 
for  the  perfect  developement  of  this  exten- 
sive science,  yet  since  he  has  been  released 
from  the  labors  of  instruction  in  the  dis- 
secting rooms  by  the  appointment  of  a 
competent  demonstrator  to  that  depart 
ment,  it  is  believed  he  will  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed, even  better  than  heretofore,  in  afford- 
ing to  the  class  a  full  course  of  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  delicale  and  complicated 
machinery  of  the  human  body,  which  as 
physicians  it  will  be  their  duty  to  under- 
stand and  regulate. 

^  »^ 
Anatomicajc  Deuonstbations. 
The  anatomical  Hall  of  the  Institute  af- 
fords everything  requisite  for  the  study  of 
practical  Anatomy.  A  hall  occnpying  one 
entire  story  of  the  collegiate  eiiiflcei  is  fuz- 
nished  with  tables,  gas  lights,  and  every 
necessary  convenieBoe,  while  a  separate 
apartment  is  provided  for  female  students. 

Strict  cleanliness  will  be  enfoxoed  anderery 


precaution  taken  by  antiseptics,  &c.,  to 
protect  those  engage  in  dissection.  Great 
improvements  have  recently  been  made  in 
he  art  of  preserving  anatomical  material  in 
a  perfect  and  inoflfensive  condition. 

A  discovery,  rivalling  that  of  the  oele« 
brated  Signor  Sigpito  (which  was  lost  by 
his  death,)  has  recently  been  made  by  a 
physician  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  been 
offered  for  the  use  of  the  Facnlty  of  the 
Institute.  By  means  of  this  discovery,  the 
human  body  may  be  piesenred  in  all  its 
freshness  and  naturalness  of  appearance  for 
an  indefinite  period,  even  when  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  The  body  of  an  aniosal 
subjected  to  this  process  immediatdy  after 
death,  without  any  other  piepamtion  what- 
ever, appear^  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks 
as  natural,  fresh  and  inodorous,  as  if  it  had 
just  been  killed.  The  parts  revealed  in  the 
most  minute  dissections,  are  thus  preserved 
in  a  foultless  condition,  and  all  unwhole- 
some or  unpleasant  effluvium  is  entirely 
destroyed,  thus  rendering  the  studying  of 
anatomy  entirely  free  from  its  usual  repul- 
siveneas. 

The  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  will  give 
assiduous  personal  attention  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  dissection,  and  use  every 
effort  to  facilitate  their  progress.  To  assist 
his  personal  explanations,  the  hall  is  fur- 
nished with  a  full  series  of  anatomical 
maps,  carefully  labelled  with  the  names  of 
the  parts,  which  may  readily  be  recognised 
by  a  glance. 

Chemistry,  Fharmact  and  Medical  Ju- 

risphudence. 

In  this  department,  the  Institute  is  for- 
tunately supplied  with  an  enthusiastic  dev- 
otee of  science,  whose  attention  has  been 
concentrated  upon  his  department,  and 
whose  scholastic  enthusiasm  enables  him  to 
inspire  his  pupils  with  a  portion  of  his  own 
vivid  interest  in  a  subject  which  is  too 
often  neglected  as  dry  and  repulsive. 

The  science  of  Chemistry  is  illustrated 
by  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  taught 
in  a  manner  which  renders  it  dear  and  at- 
tractive.   Its  bearings  upon  piactical  med- 
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icine,  physiology  and  phannacy,  aie  clearly 
elucidated.  Inorganic  Chemistry  is  folly 
taogbt,  but  more  especial  attention  is  given 
to  Oiganic  Chemistry  on  account  of  its  im- 
portant relations  to  the  medical  proiession. 
Physics,  emhiadng  especially  the  subjects 
of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  will  be  care- 
fully taug)it,  not  overlooking  the  important 
meteorological  conditions  which  aflfect  the 
human  constitution.  The  medical  uses  of 
electricity  (the  so-called  "  Electropathy,'') 
will  he  fully  explained,  giving  to  that  agent 
its  true  scientific  positiim  in  tbeianeutics. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  will  be  illustrated 
by  a  brief  course  of  lectuies  embracing  all 
that  is  deemed  neoBssary  to  the  physician. 

The  pupils  of  Prof.  Horr  will  hare  the 
satis&ction  of  knowing  that  their  knowl- 
edge is  accurate  and  mliable,  not  being  a 
repetition  of  old  lectuies  behind  the  pies- 
ent  condition  of  sdenee,  but  embracing  the 
most  recent  and  accurate  researches  of  the 
clwmists  of  America,  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  In  this  rapidly  progiessiTe  sci- 
ence, it  is  only  the  diligent  student  who 
leeorts  to  the  publications  of  Germany  and 
France  as  well  as  to  the  English  transla- 
tions, who  can  be  referded  as  familiar  with 
the  exact  condition  of  the  science  at  the 
piesent  day.  It  is  not  to  the  works  of  Far- 
aday, Brands,  Graham,  Thomson,  Playfair. 
Giegory,  Booth,  Smee,  Knapp,  6cc.,  that 
Prof.  HoTT  limits  his  investigations.  On 
the  contrary,  he  draws  freely  upon  the  orig- 
inal French  and  German  works  of  Dumas, 
Begnault,  Baspail,  Fteyen,  Persos,  Chaptal, 
Simon,  Mitscherlich,  Ghnelin,  Fresenius, 
Liehig,  Woefaler,  Beichenhach,  Doebereiner, 
Mueller,  &c.,  to  whose  immense  labors  we 
are  so  mudi  indebted  for  the  modern  pro- 
gress of  this  profound  and  complex  science. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  make  a  display  of 
learned  lore  and  of  attainments  which  have 
no  practical  utility,  that  he  resorts  to  these 
elaborate  records ;  on  the  contrary,  his  aim 
is  to  adapt  the  subject  to  the  hearer,  and 
having  been  himself  a  pupil  of  the  Insti- 
tute, he  appreciates  fully  the  position  and 
the  wants  of  the  medical  student. 

The  work  of  Prof.  Uott  on  General  and 
Medical  Chemistry  is  not  yet  published,  but 


bis  assiduous  habits  justify  us  in  anticipat- 
ing its  early  completion. 

Phtsioloot,  Institutes  of  Medicibte  akd 
Thbbapeutxcs. 

In  the  department  of  Physiology,  Insti- 
tutes, and  Therapeutics,  the  science  of  the 
human  constitution  is  presented  with  a 
thoroughness  and  fullness  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  institution.  In  med- 
ical schools  generally,  Physiology  receives 
but  little  attention;  being  in  many  case5 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  programme  o 
the  professorships,  or  if  mentioned,  assign 
ed  a  very  subordinate  position.  Anatomy , 
Pathology,  and  Chemistry  have  much  more 
prominent  positions  assigned  them,  and 
the  attention  of  the  student  is  accordingly 
fixed  on  morbid  processes  to  the  neglect  of 
the  principles  of  Physiology  end  Hygiene. 
Hence  some  of  the  most  important  princi- 
ples for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
health  are  overlooked  entirely,  or  but  feebly 
and  casually  mentioned.  Owing  to  this 
defect,  methods  of  medical  treatment  which 
violate  or  disregard  important  medical 
principles  are  taught  and  practiced  without 
suspecting  their  unscientific  character  and 
destructive  tendency. 

Physiology  is  especially  important  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  laws  of 
health,  and  indicating  the  causes  of  abnor- 
mal conditions,  without  which  medical 
science  beoomes  empirical.  It  is  also  im- 
portant especially  to  the  physician  in  ena- 
bling him  amid  the  incessant  exposure  of 
his  professional  labor  to  guard  and  preserve 
his  own  constitution.  These  important 
applications  of  Physiology  are  properly 
presented  in  the  course  of  lectures,  showing 
how  to  sustain  the  constitution  in  a  state 
of  development  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  disease. 

The  course  of  practice  taught  in  the  In- 
stitute finds  a  solid  foundation  in  the  un- 
questionable principles  of  Physiology — 
thus,  much  that  would  otherwise  be  em- 
pirical becomes  philosophical  a^d  scien- 
tific, and  medicine  is  advanced  much  nearer 
to  the  condition  of  an  exact  science.  Ya- 
rious  omissions  and  inaccuracies  of  physiol- 
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ogists  which  may  be  recognized  even  in  the 
standard  and  generally  accurate  work  of 
Carpenter,  are  supplied  and  corrected  in  the 
lectures. 

Familiar  with  the  leoent  discoyeries  of 
physiologists.  Prof.  Buchav ait  presents  in 
his  lectures  the  authentic  fiacts  displayed  in 
the  writings  of  Carpenter,  Paget,  Muller, 
Todd  and  Bowman,  &c.,  not  in  the  abstruse 
style  of  the  exclusive  physiologist  or  nat- 
uralist, but  as  an  illustrative  portion  of 
medical  science,  exiting  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  practice,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  too  much  neglected  science 
of  Hygiene — the  benefits  of  whidi  to  the 
medical  student  in  the  preservation  of  his 
own  health  and  prolongation  of  life  aie  in- 
estimable. 

In  the  ensuing  course  of  lectuies,  Prof. 
B.  will  give  mole  atteouon  ^an  hereto- 
fore to  the  InstiTUTBS  OF  Mbdicuts  and 
The&apsutics,  thereby  giving  a. more  pcac* 
tical  character  to  hia  department  mkL  point- 
ing out  principles  of  medical  treatment  and 
the  uses  of  medicines,  with  which  the  pn- 
pil  will  find  it  necessary  to  be  thorough- 
ly familiar  in  his  subsequent  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  jdiysiologicar  knowl- 
edge obtainable  from  standard  authors,  the 
pupil  will  obtain  from  the  lectuies  of  Prof. 
BuGHANAit  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  not 
obtainable  elsewhere.  His  profound  dis- 
coyeries ia  the  physiology  of  the  brain, 
enable  him  to  elucidate  many  heretofore 
inexplicable  mysteries  in  physiological  sci- 
ence, and  to  correct  important  etrois  in 
current  medical  literature.  In  these  bril- 
liant discoveries,  the  physicdogy  of  the 
brain  has  been  for  the  first  time  distinctly 
displayed,  and  the  fragmentary  sciences  re- 
lating to  man  united  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  Thus  is  laid  a  broad  foundation 
for  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  by  the  ex- 
planation of  the  governing  forces  of  the 
human  constitution,  the  sympathies  of  va- 
rious organs,  and  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  medical  agents.  In  the  new  views 
of  physiology,  and  the  startling  facts  ad- 
duced by  Prof.  Buchanan,  a  fascinating 
interest  is  imparted  to  subjects  heretofore 


mind  receives  with  intense  pleasure  the 
new  propositions  which  are  presented,  and 
the  grand  system  of  AsTHBoroLOOT  whkh 
he  luis  erected  by  means  of  new  discoveries. 
The  facts  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Phren- 
ology, and  Mesmerism,  whidi  have  sever 
heretofore  been  made  harmonious  and  satis- 
factory for  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  functi(Mui  of  the  hmin,  are  rendered  by 
the  discoveries  of  Prof.  B.  intelligible  por- 
tions of  a  grand  and  comprehensive  science, 
in  the  establishment  of  whidi  he  has  com- 
pleted the  great  undertaking,  the  foitndation 
of  which  was  laid  by  Gtoll  and  Bpunheim. 
The  highto  departments  of  this  science,  em- 
braciog  the  opetatioas  of  the  human  mind, 
can  not  be  embraced  in  the  limits  of  a 
course  of  medical  lectures,  hut  its  elucida- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  hiain  upon  the 
body  as  the  agent  of  sympathies  and  cause 
of  health  and  disease,  as  well  as  its  explan- 
ation of  the  nervoos  veiationfi  of  all  pars 
of  the  body,  and  philosophy  of  Health, 
Disease,  Insanity,  Sleep,  Somnambulism, 
Sensation,  Perception,  Tempevamento,  Ap- 
petites, Passions,  6cc.,  is  regularlj  present- 
ed in  the  lectures  of  this  depaitmant. 

Medical  Practice  and  Patholoot. 

The  Professor  of  Medical  Practice  and 
Pathology,  upon  the  fidelity  and  correct- 
ness of  whose  instruction  so  much  de- 
pends, brings  to  his  department  the  proper 
preparation  for  a  valuable  practical  leadier. 
Being  the  most  prominent  Eclectic  pncti- 
tioner  in  Cincinnati,  atid  widely  known 
through  the  Union  as  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Eclectic  Sui^geon,  his  extensive  medical 
and  surgical  practice  places  him  in  the  po- 
sition which  should  be  occupied  by  every 
professor  of  that  department  in  daily  con- 
tact with  the  prevalent  forms  of  disease, 
and  personally  familiar  with  the  value  of 
recent  improvements,  instead  of  depending 
upon  hearsay  evidence  or  reports  for  the 
results  of  clinical  experience.  In  his  in- 
structions he  avoids  those  theoretical  dis- 
cussions with  which  learned  professors 
often  encumber  their    course,   and   goes 


obscure  and  embarrassing — the  philosophic,  direct  to  the  subject  of  disease  and  its 
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Temedy.  He  derelopes  the  pathology  of 
all  mftlttdies  in  a  more  exact  and  thorough 
manner  than  was  attempted  in  the  earlj 
courses  of  the  Institute,  and  describes  after 
a  sketch  of  the  old  school  treatment,  that 
which  he  has  found  most  aaccessful.  Ks 
lectures,  therefore  hare  a  peculiar  practical 
and  clinical  character,  being  illustrated  by 
reference  to  cases  in  his  own  expevienoe. 
In  presenting  the  Bclectic  treatment,  he  does 


Tiot  give  it  as  a  mere  copyist  of  his  piede-  class  the  pathological  condition  of  the  sys- 


^essofs,  but  aims,  lika  a  true  reformer,  at 
continual  improvement.  Having  made  very 
extensive  use  of  the  new  oonoentnted  rem- 
edies, which  give  to  the  Bdectic  practice 
many  advantages  which  it  has  beietoiore 
needed,  he  gives  in  his  instructions  the  full 
benefit  of  these  improvements. 

Clinical  experience  is  the  only  true  and 
final  test  of  medical  systems  and  medical 
teachers.     Eclecticism  has  always  proudly 


disease.  We  have  often  found  the  reports 
of  the  results  of  Bclectic  pmctice  to  exhibit 
a  mortality  of  but  one  per  cent,  or  less  upon 
the  numberr  of  cases  treated,  and  never  over 
two  per  cent.,  while  the  mortality  in  malig- 
dant  cholen  is  but  five  per  cent.  The  re- 
lesttlt  of  Prof.  Newton*8  private  ^practice 
are  most  eminently  successful,  and  hon- 
orable alike  to  himself  and  to  the  cause  of 
Eclecticism,  of  which  his  present  position 
tenders  him  the  practical  exponent.  The 
statistics  of  Dr.  Nbwtoit's  practice  during 
the  past  year  in  780  families,  (with  only 
five  deaths,)  exhibit,  in  the  most  eloquent 
manner,  the  immense  value  to  mankind  of 
the  Eclectic  medical  reform,  and  show  that 
the  healing  art,  as  at  present  taught  in  the 
Institute,  is  a  glorious  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
American  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
No  European  college,  nor  American  off- 
spring of  the  European  system,  can  exhibit 
such  results  as  these. 

OpEB  ATIVS  StTBQEir  AND  SUBOICAL  PRACTICE 

The  Prof,  of  Surgery  spares  no  pains  to 
make  his  course  of  lectures  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  Formerly  occu- 
pying the  chair  of  Anatomy  at  Memphis, 


Tenn.,  and  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  this  city,  his  extensive  investiga- 
tion and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jt«t,  fully  capacitates  him  to  teach  pcien- 
tifically  and  pnctically,  the  principles  of 
Opemtive  Surgery,  which  are  based  upon 
an  exact  knowledge  of  Surgical  Anatomy. 
The  first  part  of  the  course  will  be  occupi- 
ed in  treating  upon  infiammation  and  its 
terminations,  demonstrating  clearly  to  the 


tern  in  infiammation,  and  showing  in  what 
reaction  consists.  N^xt  will  be  noticed 
Abscesses,  Ulcers,  (malignant  and  non-ma- 
lignant,) chronic  Ulcers,  (as  old  sore  legs,) 
whkh  have  baiBed  the  best  treatment  in 
Old  School  practice,  but  are  treated  with 
success  by  the  Bclectic  method,  as  statis- 
tics will  show.  Cancer  in  its  different 
species,  will  also  be  described,  and  its 
history,  pathology  and  treatment  clearly 


veiled  upon  its  success,  in  the  treatment  of  ^own.     This  disease  hits  hitherto  been 


considered  incurable,  and  as  euch  the  pa- 
tient has  either  been  left  to  die  unmolest- 
ed, or,  if  the  disease  was  not  too  extensive, 
it  has  been  o]ierated  U[Km  with  the  knife, 
and  according  to  the  statistics  of  Profes- 
sors Gros  and  Musset,  few  cases  out  of 
the  many  presented  have  been  cured,  and 
those  that  were  cured,  they  supposed  were 
not  cancet.  Under  the  Eclectic  system  of 
practice,  the  Prof,  of  Surgery  proposes, 
where  the  system  has  not  been  brought 
completely  under  the  constitutional  influ- 
ence of  the  disease,  to  eradicate  it  entirely 
without  the  use  of  the  knife.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  disease  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  so  much  of  late, 
that  the  superior  treatment  of  EclecHc  sur- 
geons and  their  general  success,  offer  one 
of  the  greatest  attractions  to  the  medical 
student,  which  could  be  found  among  mod- 
em improvements  in  the  profession.  A 
sketch  of  the  comparative  statistics  of  the 
success  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  has  been 
published  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal, to 
which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited. 
Dr.  Fretman  will  also  leach  the  class  the 
recent  and  most  improved,  and  so  far  en- 
tirely successful  method  adopted  by  him  in 
the  treatment  of  Fistulas  both  of  the  anus 
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and  periaenum.  These  diseases  have  hith- 
erto, been  treated  by  the  knife,  deforming 
instead  of  curing  the  patient ;  but  by  the 
new  treatment,  the  fistulous  pipes  and  in- 
durated organized  adventitious  masses  con- 
nected with  the  fistula)  are  entirely  eradica- 
ted, and  the  parts  healed  soundly,  which 
they  cannot  be  unless  the  morbid  growths 
are  entirely  taken  away.  The  knife  alone 
cannot  cure  a  severe  case  of  fistula  in  ano. 

Diseases  of  the  eyes  will  also  be  treated 
upon,  and  the  class  fully  instructed  in  man- 
ipulating with  nicety  in  the  treatment  of 
that  delicate  organ.  He  will  take  gniat 
pains  to  teach  the  class  the  new  mode  of 
treating  opthahnia,  pterygium  and  granu- 
lar eyelids;  the  latter  is  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  Eclectic  practice.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  new  method  of 
treating  diseases  of  the  bones  and  ioints, 
and  the  treatment  of  Broncbocele — ^the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  this  is  another  attrac- 
tive feature  of  the  Eclectic  schooL 

No  pains  shall  be  spared  to  fiamiliaTise 
the  students  with  the  use  of  the  new  reme- 
dies and  mode  of  treatment  peculiar  to  Ec- 
lectic surgeons.  All  surgical  diseases  will 
be  taken  up  in  detail  and  proper  order,  so 
that  the  student  may  receive  as  full  a  course 
upon  descriptive  surgery  as  can  be  received 
in  any  college  in  the  Union,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  improved  Eclectic  resources 
which  are  attracting  so  much  attention 
abroad,  and  making  Cincinnati  a  resort  for 
surgical  patients.  The  operative  parjt  of 
surgery  will  be  demonstrated  upon  the  fresh 
cadaver,  and  with  proper  apparatus  in  the 
most  approved  methods  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  during  the  demonstrations 
the  students  will  be  taught  the  manner  of 
manipulating  with  the  knife,  and  the  ana- 
tomical reasons  in  favor  of  certain  direc- 
tions for  operating  and  against  others. 

The  major  operations,  as  amputations, 
excisions,  etc.,  will  be  carefully  taught, and 
the  minor  clearly  demonstrated.  Fmctures 
and  Dislocations,  simple  and  compound, 
will  be  clearly  treated  upon,  and  the  modes 
of  treatment  fully  demonstrated  by  a  large 
assortment  of  the  most  approved  surgical 
aparatus.    Every  pains  will  be  taken  to 


present  to  the  class  cases  for  surgical  treat- 
ment, where  the  student  will  be  allowed  to 
have  a  close  view  of  the  case  under  treat- 
ment, the  operation  and  the  means  used,  and 
a  clear  demonstration  of  the  whole  process 
of  txeatment  and  cure.  The  clinic  afibrds 
to  the  Frof.  of  Suigexy  a  more  ample  field 
for  giving  satisfaction  to  the  class  than  any 
method  previously  adopted.  Besides  this, 
being  daily  occupied  in  an  extensive  surgi- 
cal practice,  be  will  be  continually  report- 
ing cases  to  the  class,  and  the  results  of  the 
tieatmeat  adopted  by  him.  In  short  the 
chair  of  Surgery  has  become  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  school,  from  tbe 
thorough  anatomical  kiK>wledge  and  de- 
cidedly practical  character  of  iu  occupant, 
and  the  perspicuous  and  interesting  man- 
ner in  which  he  presents  to  the  dass  the 
subjectis  peculiar  to  his  department. 

GaflnsTBics  ako  th£  Diseases  of  Womkh 
AKD  Childbev. 
Probably  no  department  in  medicine  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  yoitng  practitioner, 
than  that  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  as  it  depends  much 
upon  his  success  in  this  line  of  practice 
whether  a  liberal  amount  of  patronage  be 
extended  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  bis 
neighborhood;  and  not  only  this,  but  an 
error  once  committed  by  an  acooucheur, 
especially  if  it  prove  to  be  a  serious  one, 
can  never  be  retrieved  in  public  estimation, 
but  condemns  him  to  perpetual  reproach 
and  suspicion.  This  chair  in  the  Institute 
is  occupied  by  Frof.  J.  Kino,  who  has  been 
engliged  for  nearly  the  last  twenty  years  in 
a  successful  and  extensive  practice  upon 
the  principles  adopted  by  Medical  Befonn- 
ers,  who  is  a  most  thorough  and  impressive 
lecturer,  and  whose  lectures  have  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction  to  the  classes  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  them  since 
his  a8S()ciation  with  the  school.  His  course 
is  full,  complete,  and  of  a  decidedly  practi- 
cal diaracter,  and  the  flattering  opinion  has 
sometimes  been  expressed  by  medical  gen- 
tlemen that  his  first  course  classes  are,  in 
point  of  knowledge  and  practical  informa- 
tion connected  with  his  department,  nearly 
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if  not  quite  equal  to  Ihe  Hecond  course 
classes  of  other  institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

The  course  commences  with  an  explana- 
tion of  obstetrical  anatomy,  in  which  the 
student  is  well  disciplined,  for  without  a 
correct  acquaintance  with  this,  it  would  he 
impossible  for  him  to  practice  scientifically 
or  with  any  degree  of  confidence  or  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  the  better  to  impress  many  essen- 
tial points  upon  the  minds  of  the  class,  as 
w^ell  as  to  facilitate  instruction,  the  Insti- 
tute has  furnished  for  the  course  a  series  of 
drawings  and  diagrams,  representing  more 
especially  certain  changes  and  results  of 
pregnancy,  as  well  as  conditions  of  parts 
necessary  to  its  occurrence,  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  well  presented  to  a 
class.  This  will  be  found  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveying  in- 
struction in  this  department,  the  advantages 
of  which  to  the  teacher,  and  particularly  to 
the  student,  have  already  been  seen  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

In  the  clinical  portion  of  Obstetrics,  es- 
pecial pains  are  taken  to  render  the  student 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  its  details; 
the  efficient  and  ample  resouices  of  Eclec- 
ticism are  made  known  to  him,  and  every 
means  adopted  which  may  permanently  im- 
press the  teachingii  upon  the  minds  of  the 
class.  In  several  points  of  obstetrical  prac- 
tice, there  is  a  mateiial  difference  between 
Eclectic  treatment  and  that  of  other  medi 
cal  schools.  As  a  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  former  to  be 
safe,  salutary,  and  more  especially  effectual, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the 
practitioner  to  have  a  correct  acquaintance 
with  the  several  means,  the  superiority  of 
which  has  thus  been  proven.  Unfortun- 
ately for  the  cause  of  Eclecticism,  the  many 
improvements  effected  in  obstetric  practice 
have  not  yet  been  presenteil  to  the  profes- 
sion in  a  published  form,  (though  Prof.  K. 
is  rapidly  progressing  with  his  work  on  the 
subject,)  and  almost  the  only  method  by 
which  they  can  be  satisfiKtorily  obtained 
at  present,  is  by  a  dose  attmdance  npon 
the  lectures  of  the  Institute;  in  whioh  the 


student  will  have  an  advantage  over  those!  ulaxly  under  his  department,  the  students 


of  other  institutions,  in  being  enabled  to 
avail  himself  not  only  of  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  standaid  authors,  but  likewise  of 
the  new  and  improved  resources  peculiar  to 
the  Eclectic  school. 

Although  the  improvements  in  Eclectic 
Obstetrics  have  sig'nally  lessened  the  neces- 
sity for  obstetric  instrumental  operations,  a 
detailed  account  of  their  uses  and  applica- 
tions will  be  given,  and  no  means  spared 
to  render  this  knowledge  familiar  to  the 
student,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  act 
promptly  and  scientifically  in  the  time  of 
emergency,  and  be  relative  to  these  matters 
rather  in  advance  of  his  professional  breth- 
ren. Eclampsia,  or  puerperal  convulsions, 
and  puerperal  peritonitis  or  child-  bed  fever, 
which  have  proved  so  obstinate  and  fre- 
quently iatal  under  the  common  practice, 
(the  mortality  varying  from  20  to  45  per 
cent.,)  and  for  which  it  has  no  regular  sci- 
entific mode  of  treatment,  independent  of 
the  prostrating  measure  of  bleeding,  some- 
times to  an  enormous  extent,  are,  under  the 
improvements  of  Bdecticism,  reduced  in 
point  of  mortality  to  a  level  with  ordinary 
diseases,  and  means  am  explained  by  a  pur- 
suance of  which  practitioners  are  enabled 
to  treat  tiiem  suocessfuHy. 

In  that  division  of  his  chair  devoted  to 
the  Diseases  of  Women,  the  various  abnor- 
mal conditions  peculiar  to  the  sex,  both  in 
the  gravid  and  non-gravid  state,  will  be 
discossed  in  detaU,  and  the  amplitude  of 
Eclectic  resources  for  their  removal  fully 
unfolded.  The  various  displacements  to 
which  the  uterus  is  subject,  its  several  mal- 
adies, as  leucorrhea,  ulcerated  cervix,  malig- 
nant formations,  etc.,  whidi  are  so  common 
to  the  sex  in  the  present  age,  and  which  re- 
quire close  application  and  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  that  he  may 
prove  successful  in  their  treatment,  or  be 
enabled  to  compete  advantogeously  with 
those  already  eminent  in  the  profession, 
will  be  especially  referred  to,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  Eclectic  means,  as  evidenced  by 
past  experience,  fcirly  presented.  And  as 
Prof.  K.  has  had  an  extensive  and  success- 
ful practice  in  diseases  coming  more  partic- 
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will  have  the  advantage  of  his  individual 
experience  in  these  matters,  which  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  his  lectures.  The 
remarkahle  results  in  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  diseases  by  therapeutical  agents 
peculiar  to  the  Eclectic  system  of  medical 
practice,  having  probably  done  as  much  to 
forward  medical  Reform,  unaided  as  it  has 
been  by  libraries  of  professional  or  popular 
publications*  as  any  other  single  cause. 

The  great  annual  mortality  among  child- 
ren in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Union  is  pain- 
ful  to  behold,  and  disgraceful  to  the  present 
condition  of  medical  scienoe;  and  we  may 
justly  infer  from  it,  either  that  the  means 
usually  employed  to  remove  in&ntile  dis- 
eases are  inadequate  for  that  purposs,  or 
that  the  majority  of  the  profesaion  do  not 
bestow  a  proper  attention  upon  them.  In 
cases  of  measles,  scarlatina;  pneumonia,  le- 
znittent  fever,  and  summer  complaint,  the 
mortality  under  the  common  course  of 
treatment  is  very  great,  while  the  par  cent- 
age  of  mortality  under  the  Eclectic  practice 
is  really  so  small  as  to  create  much  incred- 
ulity among  those  who  have  not  personally 
witnessed  its  success.  With  such  aa  enor- 
mous difference  in  results,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  great  difference  in  treatnvint,  the 
nature  of  whicli  will  be  exemplified  in  the 
lectures  during  the  session,  in  \?hich  the 
Professor  will  endeavor  to  render  the  stu- 
dent acquainted  with  the  several  maladies 
of  childhood,  as  well  as  the  best  and  most 
efiectual  means  for  their  cure.  The  student 
will,  therefore,  not  only  receive  a  more  sat- 
isfactory course  of  pnctical  instruction 
than  can  be  had  at  other  institutions,  but 
he  will  also,  by  observing  the  happy  results 
oi  an  independent  and  faithful  adherence  to 
clinical  observmiion,  have  the  principles  of 
mental  independence  and  liberality  in  in- 
vestigation instilled  into  bis  mind,  and  be 
taught  to  entertain  respect  for  no  authority 
but  truth,  and  to  yield  in  submission  to  no 
leaders,  save  impartial  observation  and 
fetthfully  recorded  experience. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  vhile 
many  of  the  doctrines  presented  in  the  In- 
stitute differ  from  those  of  the  majority  of 


medical  authors,  they  are  not  presented  in 
a  partisan  or  prescriptive  spirit,  nor  en- 
forced as  a  medical  creed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Faculty;  on  the  contrary  liberality  and 
courtesy  are  extended  to  ait  and  independ- 
ence of  thought  recommended  and  respect- 
ed. If  the  practical  resources  offered  by  the 
Faculty  are  not  esteemed  in  practice  supe- 
rior to  those  obtained  from  other  sources, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  discard 
them  and  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
experience,  if  it  teaches  him  anything  bet- 
ter. Protesting  as  the  Faculty  do  against 
proscription  and  dogmatism,  they  will  nev- 
er attempt  to  limit  the  views  or  knowledge 
of  a  student  to  their  own  instructions. — 
Whatever  the  predilections  of  a  student, 
he  is  respected  in  his  mental  independence, 
and  he  will  find  in  the  lectures  of  the  In- 
stitute (hat  thorougb  instruction  in  medi- 
cal science,  which  will  be  recognized  every 
where  as  constituting  a  sound  medical  edu- 
cation, irrespective  of  the  peculiarities  of 
schools,  while  the  large  additional  amount 
of  knowledge  imparted  (peculiar  to  the  Ec- 
lectic school,)  will  bp  gratefully  remember- 
ed in  his  future  career,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  rational  satisfactory  views  and  of 
successful  practice.  Such  has  been  the 
case  heretofore  with  many  of  the  students 
and  graduates  of  other  Colleges,  who  have 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  Institute. 
By  authority. 

W.  P.  STRICKLAND,  President. 
I.  WILSON,  Vice  President. 


ATRICULANTS  OF    WINTER  SES- 

SION OF  1853-54. 

Names. 

Residence. 

AUhand,  David 

Indiana. 

Ashton,  William  A. 

Ohio. 

Anderson,  Samuel  Brooks, 

Ohio. 

Armstrong,  Zaccheus 

Ohio. 

Averdick,  Henry  Georgius 

Ohio. 

Beaton,  George  Root 

niinois. 

Beam,  Thomas  Lemon 

Penn. 

Brown,  Zachariah  Cox 

Penn. 

Bailey,  Mary  Malin 

New  York. 

Beadle,  William 

Ohio. 

Barber,  Lewis 

Ohio. 
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Bunker,  Alice  H. 
Beale,  John  Sunderland 
Beachley,  Nathaniel  Jacob 
Bethea,  William  Laurin 
Brown,  Anson  Richmond 
Burkitt,  Samuel 
Burnett,  Flavius  Joeephus 
Bailey,  Abram 
Bajne,  William  Fielding 
Beardfiley,  Charles 
Baker,  Jonathan  Stamper 
Brickftr,  John 
Burke*  Francis  Noel 
Brooks,  Reuben 
Barnes,  Orville  Julius 


ReMdncc, 

Michigan* 

Ohio. 

Penn. 

Georgia. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Indiana. 

Kentucky. 

Illinois. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Ireland. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 


Bush,  William  S. 
Bruce,  Alexander  M.,  M.  D.  New  York. 
Bruce,  William  C.  Indiana. 

Brown,  Ira  Ohio. 

Bartholomew,  Chester  Q,       Ohio. 
Burdsal,  J.  S.  Indiana. 


CoTert,  George 
Cox,  Paris  Irving 
Croshaw,  Mary  Eliza 
Cable,  Abram  H. 
Cropper,  Charles 
Conaway,  John 
Carman,  John 
Cbaney,  Washington 
Goates^  Edmund  John 
Cleis,  Margaret 
Cobb,  Joseph 

Coombs,  William  Franklin 
Crosby,  Petes  Harrey 
Curtis,  Erskine  Dennis 
Chandler,  Jonathan 
Coon,  Christopher  Columbus 
Crook,  John  Wesley 
Campbell,  Joseph  Gibson 

Dunlap,  Robert 
Davis,  Jeptha 
DoTe,  Alpheus 
Duraut,  Joseph  Fuller 
Durr,  Abram 
Davis,  Aaron  A. 
Daiuels,  De  Witt  N. 
Davison,  James 
Dora,  Thomas  Beacbam 


Ohio. 

Indiana. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Ohio.  . 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Kentu^y^ 

Ohio. 

Fena« 

Indiana. 

Kentucky* 

Midii^n. 

Conn. 

Iowa. 

Kentucky^ 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 

Iowa. 

Ohio. 

Virginia. 

Illinois. 

Wiscon'n. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Pean* 

Kentucky^ 


Nanua, 
Doyle,  John 
Dickinson,  Simeon 
Dial,  William  Collins 
Dailey,  James  J. 
Dixon,  John  Cain 
Dale,  Harvey  Newton 

Everingham,  Joseph 
Ewing,  James 
Emeis,  August  Julius 
Eagon,  Elijah 
Everly,  Nathan  Harrison 
EUis,  Jonathan  W. 

Paris,  Michael 

Foote,  Thomas  Whiteside 

Faulkner,  Thomas  Lamb 

Fiease,  Solomon 

Fidier,  Wilson 

Ferguson,  Christ.  Columbus 

Foster,  Elijah 

Finch.  Cyrus  Marion 

Freeman,  Henry 

French,  Martha  Ann 

Fain,  John  Wesley 

Gaudem,Rich 

Gnllett,  Andrew 
Gibbs,  Gteorge  Lundy 
Gans,  Oliver  C. 
Geildes,  Robert  Walker 
Gkrttell,  Luther  Sylvester 
Gans,  Philip  F. 
(ireen,  John  Nelson 
Gerrish,  James  W.  F. 

Harriman,  John  Pryor 
Holmes,  Luther  C. 
Holland,  W.  SiddoliS^M.  D. 
Hunter,  Milton  R.,  M.  D. 
Hall,  James  Z. 
Hayden,  Charles  Newell 
Hudglns,  Howell  Harper 
Hamill,  Thomas 
Holton,  John  Hervey 
Howard,  James  Curiy 
Howe,  Hiel  Hullistet 

Ing,  Joseph  Henry 
Isgrigg,  Nathaniel  S. 

Jndd,  Harriet  Amelia 


Htsidtnct, 
Missouri. 
Alabama. 
Ohio. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Ohio. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Kentuckv. 

Indiana. 

Kentucky. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 

Illinois. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Penn. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Georgia. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 

Penn. 

N.  Harop. 

Alabama. 

Penn. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Virginia. 

New  York. 

Missouri. 

Ohio. 

Missouri. 

Michigian. 

Miss. 

Penn. 

Kentucky. 

Alabama. 

Conn. 

Tenn. 
Indiana. 

Conn. 
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Judge,  John  French 
Jacoby,  George  Thomas 
Jones,  Enoch  Pearson 
Jones,  Geo.  Wasbington 
Jones,  Isaac  Newton 
Johnson,  John  William 

Keeler,  William  Nelson 
Kesling,  Isaac 
Kyle,  Samuel 
Kelso,  Ephtaim  W. 
Knott,  Ananias  Biawoer 
Kirkpatrick,  George 

Lansdown,  Zach.  Martoa 
Leonard,  Hiram  Zenas 
Laws,  Ovid  S. 
Latta,  William  S. 
Lane,  John  H. 
Lewis,  Henry  H, 
Long,  George 
Lagore,  Enoch 
Lynn,  Caleb  D. 

McHenry,  Van 
McKinney,  Archibald 
McDaniel,  Marcellus 
McMullen.  William 
McKimiey,  M.  Van  Buien 
McMaster,  William  W. 
McGarr,  James  Hudgina 
Miesse,  Ghibriel,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  James 
Myers,  Henry  A. 
Moss,  James 
Mauney,  George  Rush 
Malott,  George  Franklin 
Millinger,  Henry 
Monahan,  Isaac  Thomas 
Morehouse,  Bli  Martin 
Mershon,  Ellas  H. 
Marsh,  Bichard 
Milnor,  Plemoo 

Noble,  Geo.  Waslilngton 
Neely,  Levi  H. 
Newman,  Lane  L. 

Furinton,  Enoch  C. 
Pea  roe,  Greo.  Charlton 
Foe,  William  Westlake 
Payne,  William  W. 


Residence. 
Ohio. 
Penn. 
Indiana. 
Ohio. 
Tenn. 
Kentucky. 

Michigan. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

lUinots. 

Penn. 

Ohio. 

Virginia. 

Penn. 

Indiana. 

Arkansas. 

Indiana. 

Penn. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Michigan. 

Maine. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Michigan. 


Names. 
Frunk,  S.  H. 
Painter,  Aaron  Bur 
Powell,  Oner  Rius 
Piper,  Edward  Tiffin 
Ferry,  Henry 
Potter,  Charles 

Rice,  Henry  Clinton 

Roberts,  Ebenezer  Place 

Rumsey,  Julia 

Rlcker,  Cecilia  P. 

Roe,  James 

Ruhl,  Joseph  Eugene 

Rosamond,  William  E. 

Rannels,  Jno.  M.,  M.  D. 

Rosindale,  Charles 

Reed,  Joel 

Reed,  Jesse  * 

Rose,  Charles  Henry 

Roe,  Salem 

Ross,  William  J. 


MesidencCm 
Illinois. 
Ohio. 
Kentucky 
Ohio. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

New  YorL 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Penn. 

Miss. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Mar  viand. 

Kentucky. 

Penn. 


Smiley,  James 

Ohio. 

Stuve,  Bernard 

Missouri. 

Stick,  Jesse 

Penn. 

Sorber,  Jacob  L.,  M.  D. 

Indiana. 

Swan,  Grosvenor 

New  York. 

Smith.  Al>raham  MelvIn 

Illinois. 

Stearns,  Elias  Phinny 

Indiana. 

Staton,  Samuel 

Indiana* 

Short,  Wesley 

Indiana. 

Snyder,  Alva  L. 

Ohio. 

Shultz,  Francis  Asbury 

Indiana. 

Shotwell,  Jeremiah 

Ohio. 

Sullivan,  Ulysses  Taylor 

Kentucky. 

Smith.  James  Alexander 

Iowa. 

Stamper  Greenville  Carter 

Indiana. 

Stapp,  John  Speed 

Kentucky. 

fitauffer,  Henry  J. 

Ohio. 

Surber,  William  Henry 

Virginia. 

Savage^  Edward  Taylor 

New  York. 

Stiger,  J.  Leopold 

Hungary. 

Stiers,  Reson  B. 

Ohio. 

Stevens,  William  Martin 

New  York. 

Stonebraker,  John  H. 

Indiana. 

Stockham.  G.  Henry 

Ohio. 

Taylor,  George  Washington 

Ohio; 

Taylor,  David  Enyart 

Ohio. 

Tuke»  Edward,  M.  D. 

Indiana. 
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Names, 

Turrentine,  Joel 
Terry,  William,  M.  D. 
Tyler,  William 
Towner,  Pamela  M. 


RtaUtnct, 

Alabama. 
Ohio. 
Illinois. 
New  York. 


Thurston,  Wilson  Benjamin    Penn. 
Thomas,  David  Hamiltoa 

Vertress,  Charles 
Van  Buskirk,  Landy 
Van  Liew,  Henry  Clay 
Vance,  James  Ward 


Indiana. 
Ohio. 

Tennessee. 
Ohio. 


Wonsetler,  Gideon  Ohio. 

Wuist,  Joel  Frederick  Ohio. 

Wilson,  John  P.  Ohio. 

Williams,  Urbane  Valentine  Kentucky. 

Wilkerson,  William  North  Tennessee. 


Wilson,  Richard  M. 
Wrijght,  William  B.  H. 
Wiley,  John  Huston 
Walker,  John  Wesley 
Walker,  Edwand,  M.  D* 
Walk.  Samuel 
Wright,  Joaaph  Benson 
Wagoner,  Daniel 
WooUey,  Edward 
Walker,  Heaiy 
Yeagly,  Andrew 


Michigan. 

Miss. 

Indiana. 

Tennessee. 

ladiana. 

Indiana* 

iBdiam. 


Indiamu 
Ulinois. 
PeMiL 


Zimmerman,  Hiram  Bttiasn  Penn* 


Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Kentucky, 

PennsyWania, 

Illinois, 

New  York, 

Michigan, 

Tennessee, 

Virginia, 

Missouri, 

Alabama, 


Recapitulation. 

80  Mississippi. 

37  Connecticut, 

21  Iowa, 

19  Greorgia, 

15  Maine. 

11  Maryland, 

6  Wisconsin, 

0  Arkansas, 

5  New  Ham|«ihire,   1 

4  Ireland.  1 

4  Hungary,  1 


Total, 


226 


MATB1CI7LAST8  OF  SPHIVd  SWUOIT  OF  1854. 

Namu,  RiMmu, 

Averdick,  Henry  Georgios       Ohio. 

Brown,  Leroy  Wopd  New  Yoik 

lj^MMt,  Joseph  Hoy  Iowa* 


NavuB. 
Bonebrake,  Moses  Whitridga 

Chubb,  Orville  Patterson 
Crosfaaw,  Mary  Eliza 
Cropyer^  Charles 
Curtis,  Brskine  Dennis 
Campbell,  Joseph  Gibson 

Dnke,  Henry 
Dial,  William  Collins 
Dailey,  Samuel  Randolph 
Douglas,  Henry 
Dolley,  Jeptha  George 

Bmeis,  August  Julitts 
BTeringham,  Joseph 
Swing,  James 

Fuller,  ^ohn  A. 
FezgusoQ^  Christopher  GL 
Firebaugh,  Joseph 
Foster,  Elijah 
Felter,  Jacob  Cox 
Fryiear,  Aaron  B. 
Fisk^  Jr.,  Charles  Lee 
Fiease,  Hiram 

Gans,  Philip  T. 

fiudgins,  Howell  Harper 
Hendrix,  Alexaitder  Arkley 
Jay,  Joseph  Wareham 
Johnson,  Robert  James 
Jenks,  George  Washington 
Joslen,  Oliver  Chase 


Resling,  Isaac 
Leeper.  John  Alexander 
Lansdown,  Zach.  Martoa, 
Lagore,  Enoch 
Loagley,  Margaret  Vater 

Murphey,  Andrew  J.  K. 
May,  Benjamin  Franklin 

Noble,  George  Washington 

O'Le^ry,  Arthur 

Powell,  Oner  Rius 
Potter,  Henry  Radford 
Potter,  Homer  Curtis 

RuUji:  Joseph  Eugjwe 


BtMetuc, 
Ohio. 

Michigan. 
New  York 
Ohio. 
Conn. 
Ohio. 

Conn. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Texas. 

New  York 

Illinois. 
Iowa. 

Indiana. 

Alabama. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Mass. 

Ohio. 

Penn. 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Indiana. 

Missouri. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 


Kiernan,  Robert  Emmett         Ohio. 


Ohio. 
Iowa. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
(Miio. 

Ohio. 
Alabama. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Penn. 
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Rusaell,  Abraham 
Robins,  Benjamia  W. 
Reid,  James  Anderson 

Stowell,  Courtland  Curtis 
Springg^te,  James  Lawrence 
Smith,  J.  Alexander,  M.D. 
Swift,  John  Marcus 
St.  John,  Thomas  £ 
Sample,  William  Robert 
Smizer,  Sarah 
Stiger,  J.  Leopold 

Thomas,  David  Hamilton 
Tandy,  Alexander  Spralt 
Toney,  Bverell  F.  M. 

Van  Buskirk,  Landy 

Wohlgemuth,  Benry 
Woods.  Peter  Nesbitt 
White,  Handford  William 
Watts,  John  Dexter 

Zimmerman,  Hiram  B. 


Residence, 

Ohio. 
New  Yoik 
Iowa. 

Michigan. 
Kentucky. 
Iowa, 

Micbigaa* 
Wis. 

Alabama* 

Ohio. 

Hungary. 

Tennesfioe 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 

Ohio. 

Illinois. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Illinois. 

> 

Penn. 


Recapitulation. 


Ohio, 

New  York. 

lowa» 

Michigan, 

Indiana, 

Kentucky, 

Illinois, 

Alabama, 


25 

4 

4 
4 
4 
3 
8 


Pennsylvania  3 

Tennessee,  S 

Connecticut,  2 

Misaouri,  2 

Wisconsin,  I 

Massachuaettfl,  I 


Texas, 

Hungary, 


TqUI,       66 


m  m%m  » 


Graduatis  of  the  Wistes  SBsaioir  of 

18&3-&4. 


Names, 
AvDEHsozc,  Sahubl  Brookb, 
Abhstsong,  Zaccheus, 

Bailet,  Abrak» 
Batlt,  Mart  Malin, 
Barber,  Lewis, 
Beadle,  William, 
Beachlet,  Nathaniel  Jacob, 
Bethea,  William  LAURiVa 
Barnes,  Orville  Julius, 
Bentoit,  GEORas  Boot, 


ReMatee. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Ky. 

N.  y. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 
Penn. 
Ga, 
Ohio. 

in. 


Names* 
Blythe,  Bauohman, 
Brown,  Zachahllh  Ccmc, 
burdsall,  j.  s., 
Burkitt,  Samuel, 
Burke,  FRAsrcia  Nobl, 

Cable,  Abram  H. 

Carman,  John, 

Cleis,  Margaret, 

CoNWAT,  John, 

Coombs,  William  Franklin, 

CoATEs,  Edmund  John, 

Davis,  Jephiha, 
Dickinson,  Simeon, 
Dove,  Alpheus, 
Dotle,  John, 
DuRANT,  Joseph  Fulleb^ 

Ellis,  Jonathan  W., 


Farib,  Michabl, 

Faulknzb,  Thomas  Lamb^ 

FisMBR,  Wilson, 

Foots,  Thomas  WBrrBsiBOB, 

Fbbabs,  Solomon, 

Gahb,  Ouyes  C„ 

Gartrsll,  Luther  STLvarnBy 

GedOBB,  loBERT  WalKBB, 

Gibbs,  Gborox  Lunbt, 

GuLLETT,  Andrew, 


Residence, 
Ohio. 
Penn« 
la. 
Ky. 
Irlc'd, 


Holland,  Willis  Siddons, 
Holmes,  Luther  C, 

Ing,  Joseph  Hxmkt, 

Jacobt,  George  Thom^» 
Jones,  Enoch  Pearson, 
Judd,  Harriett  Amelia, 
Judge,  John  Fbbnch, 

Ktlb,  Samubl, 

Lane,  John  H. 
Latta,  William  S., 
Laws,  Ovid  S., 
Leech,  Jerrt, 
Lewis,  Hbnst  H., 
Long,  Geobgb, 

Maunet,  George  Bush, 
Mbhshon,  Elias  H., 
Monahan,  Isaac  Thomas, 


Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Penn. 

Ohio* 

Ky. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 
Ala. 
Va, 
Mo. 

m. 

la. 

Ky. 

la. 

IIU 

IlL 

Ohio. 

Penn. 

Tena. 

N.H. 

fau 

la. 

Mo. 
N.Y. 

Tenii. 

Penn. 

la. 

Conn. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

III. 

Kv. 

Ohio. 

Ark. 

Ky. 

Ohio. 
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Nanus. 

Mtebs,  Henht  A.> 
McKiNNT,  Archibald, 

Neelt,  Levi  H., 
Newman,  Lane  L. 

Payne,  William  Weslst, 
Peaece,  George  Chaeltoh^ 
Rice,  Henry  Clinton, 
Roe,  James, 

RUMSET,  JuiJA, 

Short,  Wbslet, 
Shultz,  Francis  AiBtaY» 
Smilet,  James, 
Smith,  James  Alexander^ 
Stearns,  Elias  Pbinnet, 
Stick,  Jesse, 
Stuve,  Bernard, 
Sullivan,  Ultbsbs  Tatlm, 
Swan,  Grostenob, 
Bobber,  Jacob  L., 

TuKBZNTtVE,  Joel, 

Walker,  £dwaxii, 
Wilkerson,  William  North, 
Wilson,  Richard  M., 
WiuET,  John  Hustov, 
Woolley,  Edwabd, 
Work,  Samuel  L., 
Weight,  William  K  H,, 
Wonsetler,  GfSB0ir» 
Wuisrr,  Jacob  Fredbrick« 

Tbaolt,  Andrew, 

HONOBARE  DmBSBB. 

Campbell,  A.  S., 
Gamble,  William  J*^ 
Massie,  J.  Cam., 
Poor,  John  Slavenb, 


Reaidenu, 

Penn. 
Ohio. 

Ohio. 
•  Mich. 

Mich^ 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ky. 
»•  Y. 

h. 

Jh. 

Ohio. 

Iowa. 

la. 

Peon. 

Mo. 

Ky. 

N.Y. 

Ala. 

la. 

Tun. 

Mich. 

la. 

Iti. 

la. 

Mi«9. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Penn. 


Miss. 
Penn. 


Kr. 


*  *»• 


ChLADUATES  OF  THE  SPBINOStetON  OF  1894. 

AvERDicK,  Henby  GEOBoiva  Ohio. 

Bbown,  Lbboy  Wood  M.  T. 

BovEBRAXB.  Moan  Woitsimb  Oldo. 

Cbobhaw,  Mabt  Xti2A  H.  Y. 

Cboppeb,  Chablm  Ohio. 

CHimB,  ObYIUB  PAffTBMMV  Midi. 


Bcaidencc, 
Ohio. 
Conn. 


NajTua, 
Campbell,  Joseph  Gibson 
Curtis,  Ebsxine  Dennis 

DoLLST,  Jsptha  George  N.  Y. 

Emeis,  Auqust  Julius  III. 

EVEBINGBAM,  JOSBPH  loWB. 

Ferguson^  Chbistopher  C.  Ky. 

Gans,  Philip  T.  Penn. 

HuDOiBs,  HowEtL  Habper  Miss. 

JosLEN,  Oliver  Chase  Ja. 

Lagore,  Snocv  Ohio, 

Leeper,  John  A.  Iowa. 

MuRPHEY,  Anobew  J.  K.  Ohio. 

Noble,  Gboboe  Washington  Ohio. 

RuHL,  Joseph  Eugene  Penn. 

RussELL>  Abraham  Ohio. 

Smieivi,  Sarah  Ohio. 
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Chartered  in  1845.— Total  Number  of  Matricnlante,  1865.— Seosion  of 
1853-54.— Matriculants,  292,  Oraduates  12& 


W.  SHERWOOD,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  General,  Special,  and  Pathological  Anatomy, 

J.  W.  HOYT,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

C.  H.  CLEAVELAND,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  arid  Medical  Botany. 

J.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology^  Instimtes  of  Medicine,  and  TherapenUics. 

R,  S.  NEWTOX,  M.  D-, 

Professor  of  Medical  Practice  and  Padiology,  and' Lecturer  on  Clinical 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Z.  FREEMAN,  M,  D., 
Professor  of  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Praci$c9,  mid  Lecturer 

on  Cltnical  Surg^. 

J.  KING,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  <jf  Women  and  ChUdren. 

Henry  A*  WAaaiNfiR,  M.  D.,-^Dbiion8trator  of  Anatomy. 

The  Tenth  Wintet  Session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  ^iU  commenoe  on  tbe 
third  Mbnday  of  October,  (tK&  16tM  1854,  and  conufiue  four  months.  Gntuitous  pR- 
li  mi  nary  lectures  vfSW  be  delivered  from  tbe  rirst  to  the  16th  of  October.    The  fees  le- 

?|uired  for  attendance  upon  all  the  lectures  ate  $25 — viz.  Matpculation,  tl5,  Building 
und  $5,  and  Cliaical  Ticket  $5.    The  clinical  instruction  ia  given  by  the  Professors  of 
Practice  and  Surgery  in  4he  amphitheatre  of  Newton's  Clinical  Institutei 

All  studsnts  are  required  to  tahe  the  Clinical  Ticket  and.  to  engage  in  dissection. 
The  graduating  fee  is  $90.    The  usufeil  price  of  hoard  is  from  $2.50  to  $3.09  per  week. 

The  Text-hooks  recommended,  are ;  Pructiu — Nekton  &  Powell's  £decic  Practice, 
Jones  &  Morrow's  American  Eclectic  Practice,  Wood  or  Watson.  Patkologjf — Williams. 
Anatomy — Harrison,  Homer,  or  Wilson.  Surgery — Eclectic  Surgery.  Obstcl- 
nca— Meigs,  Ramsbotham,  Cnurchill.  Physiology — Carpenter,  Kirkes  At  Piiget,  or 
Dunglison. ,  Materia  Medina — Eclectic  Dispensatory,  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  Pereiia.  ^i- 
any — Bickley's  Botany,  GriiRth's  Medical  Eotaily.  Chemistry — Fownes,  Gardner,  Tur- 
ner.   Dictionary — Hooper,  Gardner,  I)ungli80n. 

Graduates  of  the  Institute,  or  of  other  respectable  schools  are  adaiitled  to  attend 
the  lectures  upon  thepayment  of  $5  for  Martriculation  and  $5  to  tbe  Building  Fund. 
Gentlemen  who  have  graduated  in  othftr  colleges,  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to 
attend  a  course  in  the  Institute,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  ttsuai-eiements  of  a  med- 
cal  education,  they  wt4l  beenaUed  to  acquire  knowledge  of  great  importance,  calculated 
greatly  to  increase  their  success  as  practitioners.  A  spirit  of  courtesy  and  liberality  is 
inculcated  by  the  Faculty,  and  they  demand  for  tbe  doctrifies  QS,.\t»  Institute  notmng 
but  a  patient  and  candid  examination. 

Experience  has  shown  that  collegiate  lectures  are  three  times  as  ejQKcient  as  private 
study  in  advancing  the  student,  it  is  theref6re  tbef  interest  of  thoae  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire a  througlh  education,  to  attend  the  Institute  forthwith,  without  losing  a  session 
in  waiting  for  preliminary  medical  study.  Students,  on  arriving  In  the  city,  will  call 
at  the  office  of  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  Seventh  street,  between  Vine  and  Race. 

JOSEPH  B.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.,  Deo%. 
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Part  L  ({Dnginal  Communications. 

FATAL  CASE  OF  SCURVY. 

BT  JAB,  A.  THOMAS,  M.O. 

I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  C,  a  very  res- 
pectable hdy  living  near  Pittsfield,  aged 
about  35  years.    1  was  called  some  time  in 
Novemjier  last,  ^  had  been  treated  by 
two  or  three  other  physicians  I  was  inform- 
ed, without  receiving  any  benefit — she  had 
been  confined  from  August  up  to  that  time. 
I  found  upon  examination  her  tongue  coat- 
ed, pulse  about  100  beats  to  the  minute, 
skin  dry,  sotne  thirst,  no  appetite,  restless, 
the  skin  and  whites  of  her  eyes  perfectly 
yellow  with  occasional  chills,  also  sup- 
pression of  the  menses.    I  expressed  an 
opinion  that  I  could  help  her ;  according- 
ly 1  commenced  the  treatment  by  giving 
her  cathartic  doses  of  hepatic  physic  (as 
her  liver  was  much  enlarged),  after  which 
I  gave  her  alterative  doses  of  podophyllin 
and  leptandrin,  following  by  quinia  and 
carb.  ferri,  which  soon  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  chills  and  all  febrile  symptoms,  and 
she  was  able  to  be  up  attending  to  her  do- 
mestic concerns,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
speedy  recovery.    I  then  put  her  upon  the 
use  of  tinct.  ferri  mur.  as  a  tonic,  and  the 
following  as  an  emenagogue  which  I  find 
to  be  very  excellent. 

Q;  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  S  i 
Macrotys  Raoemosa  3  i 
Best  Wine  0    i 


Let  it  stand  14  days;  of  (his  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day,  uhich  soon  had 
the  effect  desired. 

I  then  dismissed  my  patient  with  in- 
structions to  continue  the  treatment  for  sev- 
ral  months,  but  shs  mended  very  fast  and 
soon  quit  taking  medicine,  until  in  Febru- 
ry,  I  was  again  summoned  to  see  Mrs.  C; 
upon  my  arrival  I  found  her  relapsed,  and 
all  the  former  symptoms  present.  I  suc- 
sceeded  in  a  short  time  in  restoring  her  to 
partial  health  again.  In  March  I  was  again 
summoned,  I  found  decided  scorbutic  symp- 
toms much  worse  than  any  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed before.  Urine  higlily  colored  with 
blood,  purple  and  livid  spots  on  the  legs 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  profuse  hemor- 
rhage from  the  gums.  She  was  immedi- 
ately put  on  the  use  of  acids,  also  occasion- 
al doses  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  as  an 
internal  remedy  for  the  hemorrhage.  Irish 
potatoes  as  food.  I  cauterized  her  gums 
with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  I  then 
made  a  strong  solution  of  the  same,  wet  a 
sponge  anil  applied  to  the  gums;  all  failed, 
I  then  told  Mr.  C.  to  send  for  counsel.  Ac- 
cordingly Prof.  H.  was  called,  who  came 
and  made  another  effort  with  creasote  which 
signally  tailed  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage. 
The  next  day  Dr.  C.  was  also  called  in  con- 
sultation who  is  the  oldest  physician  in 
our  county,  and  n-e  all  failed  to  arrest  the 
hemorrhage.  Death  in  a  few  days  termi- 
nated the  melancholy  scene. 

My  object  in  this  communicntion  is  to 
enquire  of  my  medical  friends,  if  they  have 
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had  anjr  such  cases,  (as  I  think  they  must 
be  reij  rare),  and  to  elicit  useful  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  such 
cases* 
Pkaaant  BU,  /U.,  /ime,  1854. 


*  ^< 


VBRATRUM  VIRIDB. 

BT  J.  TURBKNTISE,  M.D. 

I  see  in  the  March  and  April  Nos.  of  the 
Journal,  a  reprint  of  the  essay  of  Dr.  Nor- 
wood, on  the  merits  of  Yeratrum  Yiride. 
Also,  an  editorial  in  which  you  state  that 
you  had  never  tried  its  efficacy,  and  that 
you  are  not  responsible  for  anything  in  the 
above  mentioned  essay. 

Supposing  that  this  is  generally  the  case 
with  Eclectic  physicians,  and  being  satisfi- 
ed that  it  is  an  article  of  superior  merits,  I 
have  concluded  that  I  would  trouble  you 
with  a  very  few  lines  on  the  subject,  which 
you  may  dispose  of  as  you  think  proper. 

I  am  by  no  means  ready  to  indorse  all 
Dr.  N.  says  on  the  subject,  yet  it  is  my 
candid  conviction  from  repeated  experi- 
ments with  it,  that  in  all  cases  when  seda- 
tion is  desired,  and  when  its  use  is  not  con- 
tra-indicated by  gastric  irritation  (in  which 
case  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  used)  that 
it  is  not  only  equal  to  any  other  article  in 
the  materia  medica,  but  that  it  is  worth  all 
the  materia  medica  besides, — that  it  is  an 
article  upon  which  we  may  rely  implicitly, 
and  which  will  not  disappoint. 

I  have  never  administered  it  in  any  case 
save  one  or  two,  where  considerable  gas- 
tric irritation  existed,  in  which  it  was  im- 
mediately thrown  back,  (a  blunder  which  I 
will  not  soon  make  again),  when  it  failed 
to  exert  a  decided  inHuence  over  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I  had  never  administered 
any  article  for  that  purpose,  that  will  so 
certainly  accomplish  it,  nor  do  I  believe 
such  article  exists. 

Another  advantage  that  it  possesses  over 
all  other  articles  (at  least  that  I  have  used) 


its  proper  administration,  you  can  reduce 
the  pulse  low  as  you  desire,  and  then  by 
modifying  the  doses  maintain  that  condi- 
tion. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  very  superior  ar- 
ticle in  all  cases  where  there  is  excessive 
arterial  action,  and  especially  in  typhoid 
fevers,  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  etc..  in  which 
cases  I  almost  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a 
specific. 

Moreover,  it  unquestionably  exerts  a 
marked  influence  over  the  secretions  genei- 
erally,  and  supercedes  to  some  extent  the 
administration^ of  other  medicines  for  that 
purpose,  while  as  an  expectorant  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  equalled  by  any  other  thera- 
rapeutic  agent. 

The  only  precautions  that  are  requsite  in 
its  administration,  aie. 

1.  Never  give  it  when  there  is  much  gas- 
tric irritation.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  produce  hyper  emesis,  which  may 
be  prostiaung  to  the  patient. 

2.  Never  give  it  in  over  doses,  otherwise 
you  will  produce  unpleasant  effects.  I  sel- 
dom commence  with  more  than  4  or  5 drops 
and  often  not  more  than  2  or  3,  repeating 
every  three  hours,  increasing  each  dose  one 
drop  until  I  have  secured  the  desired  effect; 
administered  thus,  it  invariably  reduces  the 
pulse,  sometimes  produces  nausia  and  vom- 
iting, withcoolskin,  and  free  prespiraticm, 
which  effects  soon  subside  and  leaves  the 
patient  in  a  pleasant  condition.  Should 
the  vomiting  be  excessive,  it  can  be  relieved 
by  a  little  morphia  and  brandy,  or  some 
other  opiates  and  brandy. 

I  will  close  this  hasty  article  by  report- 
ing a  solitary  case.  Some  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  I  was  called  to  see  Mr.  T.,  cet, 
65  years,  who  had  been  suffering  from 
chronic  bronchitis,  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
tressing cough  for  three  years.  He  was 
now  laboring  under  a  violent  attack  of 
pneumonia;  Found  him  in  muttering  de- 
lirium, deep  stupor,  great  hepatic  torpor, 
dry  skin,  high  fever,  pulse  110,  with  the 
right  lung  very  much  congested,  and  the 
cough  almost  incessant,  and  expectoration 
scanty. 


is,  it  has  such  a  marke^l  and  specific  influ- 
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with  broken  doses  of  podopbyllin  tritura- 
ted in  loaf  sug^r  administered  the  alka- 
line bath,  applied  sioapisims  over  the  con- 
gested lung  and  as  a  nauseantand  expec- 
torant used. 

Qr    Syrup  of  squills. 
Tincture  of  lobelia. 

"       Gelsaminum,  aa.        , 

Dose  of  themixure,  3  ss  every  two  hours. 

Continued  this  prescription  48  hours, 
gained  nothing,  discoveied  periodicity,  ad- 
ministered quinine,  left  off  the  squill,  and 
used  the  lobelia  and  gelseminum;  contin- 
ued one  day  longer*  nothing  gained,  fe- 
ver returned,  much  pvostrated,  in  a  state  of 
coma,  breathing  hurried  and  very  laborious, 
expectoiation  difficult  being  of  a  tenacious 
mucus,  occasional  hiccough,  etc. 

Commenced  the  veralrum,  and  in  twelve 
hours  the  symptoms  were  abating,  pulse  75, 
continued  12  hours  longer  clear  of  fever, 
expectorates  freely,  breathes  easy,  pulse  «0, 
administered  a  full  dose  of  quinine,  reduc- 
ed the  veratrum  to  2  drops  every  three 
hours,  the  excerbation  of  fever  did  not  return 
sustained  the  stieogth  by  wine  and  barks, 
(M)nvalesenee  prospered  finely;  now  using 
veratrum  as  anexpectorant  from3to4  drops 
three  times  a  day^  and  I  believe  it  will 
break  up  bis  habitual  cough. 
SomervUU,  AU.,  My,  1864. 


*  •»■  * 


CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

BT  L.   0LD8BUE,  M.D. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  ^t, 
that  the  above  named  disease  is  one  pecu- 
liar to  infants  only,  and  which  rarely  occurs 
after  the  twenty  fourth  month  of  age,  and 
knowing  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  all 
the  minutely  constructed  tissues,  organs, 
and  membranes  of  their  little  being;s  during 
the  whole  period  of  this,  their  infantile  ex- 
istence, and  consequently  being  able  to 
comprehend  in  a  measure,  their  great  liabil- 
ity to  an  attack  of  this  their  insidious  foe, 
especially  in  cities  and  large  towns  where 
ao  many  concomitant  influences  which  are 
calculated  to  produce  it  are  known  to  exist, 
we  can  only  wonder,  that  so  many  escape 
it. 


But  with  all  this  wonder,  our  marvel- 
lousness  is  only  increased,  when  we  view 
for  a  moment  the  treatment  which  is  laid 
down  by  our  allopathic  physicians  for  the 
cure  of  this  formidable  disease. 

Our  w<mder  then,  however,  is  not,  that 
so  many  escape  the  disease,  but  among 
those  who  are  attacked,  that  any  should  sur- 
vive, the  treatment  and  the  disease. 

For  the  treatment,  hear  Prof.  Bberle. 
First  he  say8»  "I  genenlly  commence  the 
treatment  with  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  temples,  .or  Bmall  blisters  behind  the . 
ears,  the  exhibion  of  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel and  ipecacuana.  and  a  large  stimula- 
ting poultice  on  the  abdomen." — ^^'Frorn  one 
sixth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  calomel  in 
union  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  ipecacu- 
ant,  should  b«  given  every  half  hour,  or 
hour."  This  jrou  might  think  had  already  ■ 
amounted  to  a  course;  but  you  are  told 
that  it  is  only  a  commencement.  *'Then 
the  vomiting  and  purging  are  extremely 
frequent,  the  spirit  of  turpentine  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy,  and  may  be  advantageous- 
ly used  along  with  the  "calomel  and  ipec* 
cuana.*' 

The  stomach  and  bowels  are  then  to  be 
"bathed  with  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
a  large  blister  applied  over  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  epigastrium.  '<When  the  blis- 
ter ha9  fully  raised,  the  cuticle  is  to  be  re- 
moved and  the  blistered  surfeoe  is  to  be 
dressed  with  mercurical  ointment." 

**If  the  abdomen  has  now  become  "tu- 
mid and  tuxse,"  "a  few  doses  of  calomel** 
should  be  given  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
cure its  purgative  operation;  "a  grein  or 
two,  every  two  or  three  houre."  After  thi» 
effect  has  been  produced,  he  says,  "it  wiH 
be  best  to  return  to  the  minute  and  fre- 
quent doses  of  the  articles  mentioned 
above." 

"If  the  abdomen  continues  tumid,  terse^. 
and  tender  to  the  touch,  the  pulse  frequent, 
contracted  and  quick,  blood  ought  again  to 
be  abstracted." 

If  blood  be  not  promptly  and  efficiently 
abstracted  in  cases  attended  with  these 
symptoms,  "it  will  be  in  vain  to  depend 
upoa  tbe  eflbcts  of  any  lemedy^  for  inflame- 
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mation  and  its  consequenoes  will  have  en- 1  modeiating    inflammatioii   and   reliering 


sued,  long  befbie  we  can  hope  to  make  any 
i  mpieasiona  on  the  a£^ted  visoeia,  even  by 
the  use  of  calomel.**  W)iat  a  burksque  on 
the  common  sense,  of  his  biethrea !  Take 
but  the  above  course  of  treatment,  which  is 
onlj  a  mere  synopeis  of  his  full  coutse,  in 
this  disease;  and  subject  the  most  healthy  in-^ 
fants  imaginaUe,  to  the  ^'bleeding,"  **  leech- 
ing" '*bliatering,"  "rubbing  with  turpen- 
tine," /<with  mercurioal  ointment  to  blis- 
tered surfaces,"  dec.,  and  to  the  internal  ad* 
manistmtions  of  turpentine,  calomel  and 
i  pecachuana,  in  the  doses,  and  with  the  fre> 
qm^ncy  recommended  by  Bberle,  in  his 
work  on  childien,  and  what  child  under 
two  years  of  age  can  be  found  to  survive 
the  remedies. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe>  that  any  who 
do  survii'e,  or  that  recover  under  the  gener- 
al allopathic  treatment,  owe  their  recovery 

more  to  the  laxity,  than  the  stringency  of 
their  medical  adviser,  and  more  to  the  non- 
observance  of  the  orthodox  treatment,  than 
to  the  strictness  of  a  "regular  coune." 

Contrast  the  above  allopathic  treatment 
with  that  pursued  in  the  Eclectic  School  of 
Medicine  aa  laid  down  by  Piofii.  Newton, 
aad  PoweU  and  as  is  practiced  by  every 
thorough  Eclectic.  First,  *<the  syrnp  of 
rhubarb  and  carb.  potassa,  which  removes 
nausea  and  vomiting,  acts  mildly  upon  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  restores  the  evac- 
aiations  to  a  healthy  condition. 

*'If  febrile  symptoms  are  fireqaent,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs  should 
be  sponged,  two  or  thiee  times  daily,  with 
a  weak  alkaline  solution,  rendered  stimu- 
lant by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
whisky  or  spirits." 

And  in  obstinate  eases  attended  with 
high  levet,  the  compound  tincture  of  Vir- 
ginia snake-root  may  be  added  to  the  above 
syrup. 

Where  the  discharges  from  the  bowels 
;aie  frequent  and  attended  with  pain,  we 
iCmploy  the  following  injections: 
JBk    Ulmus  Fnlva, 

Cort.  Prunus  Viiginiana,  aa  Sss, 
iiqua,  Oct.  j        M. 
'^fhis.  injection  has  a  decided  influence  in 
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pain. 

"Where  vomiting  is  obstinate  and  fre- 
quent, a  mustard  poultice  applied  over  the 
epigastric  region  will  be  found  useful." — 
"If  the  patient  becomes  pnistmted,  stimu- 
lants must  be  administred,  as  diluted  bran- 
dy, wine  whey,  or  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia." 

"Cooling  mucillagittous  drinks  should  be 
frequently  given  when  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  absent." 

"After  the  inflamsoatory  form  has  thus 
been  removed,  should  diarihea  remain,  as- 
trigents,  with  tonics  must  be  given." 

DuT. — ^"Boiled  milk' with  powdered  cin- 
namon added,  or  milk,  thidrened  with  wheat 
or  rice  flour." 

The  contrast,  between  these  two  different 
modes  of  treatment  of  this  disease,  is  not 
greater  than  is  exhibited  in  the  success  also. 
Whilst  that  which  is  herein  laid  down 
as  Eclectic,  has  been  almost  uniformly  suc- 
cessful,—the  fitilures  being  mere  exceptions 
to  the  rule ;  the  reverse  has  been  true,  un- 
der allopathic  treatment,  as  is  shown  by  a 
European  author  of  their  own  stamp,  who 
says,  "it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  (the 
treatment)  has  not  been  very  successful  in 
America,  since  the  disease  continues  to 
make  frightful  ravages  in  that  country." 

Another  author  says,  "no  disease  con- 
tributes so  largely  to  swell  our  bill  of  mor- 
tality during  its  prevalence;  and  were  it 
not  restricted  to  the  summer  season,  it 
would  prove  a  greater  scourge  to  the  com- 
munity than  consumption  itself." 

Upon  which  the  European  author  says : 
"considering  the  nature  of  this  disease,  if 
the  American  physicians  were  to  adopt  a 
system  of  treatment  less  inflammatory, 
they  might  perhaps  have  less  reason  to 
lament  the  ravages  of  this  species  of 
disease." 

These  are  very  severe  strictures  upon  the 
non-success  of  allopathic  practice  and  treat- 
ment of  cholera  infantum,  coming  as  they 
do  from  old  school  authors  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  not  more  just  than  similar  stric- 
tures would  be,  if  applied  to  any  other  dis- 
when  a  comparison  is  made  or  a  con- 
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tiatt  to  be  exhibited  between  the  mild  yet 
efficient   Eclectic   Pmctioe,   and  the  old 
heroic  ellopathic   legular   coarse. 
FiUtburgh,  Fa.  JiUy,  1854. 
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PNEUMONIA. 

BT  ▲.   A«HBAUOH»    M.S. 

The  diseaae  that  has  been  most  fatal  with 
us  is  Paumonia  T/phoides  with  a  peculiar 
type. 

STMFTOiis. — ^It  commences  with  a  chill 
and  shiverings,  which  last  from  two  to  four 
hours  and  is  followed  with  heat  and  great 
thirst.    After  twelre  or  fifteen  hou.d  from 
the  chill,  the  patients  were  taken  with  a  paia 
in  the  side  (almost  every  case  in  the  left 
side)  about  the  short  ribs,  and  some  timen 
near  the  sternum,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
cough  and  spitting  up  a  white  frothy  mucus. 
As  ihe  disease  increased  it  became  more 
viscid  and  had  a  yellow-gi-een  appearance. 
The  tongue  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  has  a  white  fur,  but  in  a  few  days  it 
turns  brown  on  the  top  with  a  red  tip  and 
gets  very  dry  and  will  often  crack  and  bleed 
so  that  the  blood  will  run  from  the  mouth. 
The  pulse  is  full  and  strong  and  will  vary 
from  100  to  120  in  a  minute,  a  great  pros- 
tration of  strength  and  a  general  aching  of 
the  limbs  and  back.    The  urine  is  scanty 
and  very  red  and  leaves  no  sediment.    Lit- 
tle external  fever.    After  the  third  day,  the 
skinbecomes  very  moist  so  that  prespiration 
becomes  copious  with  great  internal  fever 
and  thirst. 

Trzatmeitt.— In  the  first  place  I  gave  an 
emetic  of  lobelia  infiata  and  ipecacuanha 
equal  parts,  while  nauseated  we  applied  bot- 
tles of  hot  water  to  the  back  and  ieet  until 
we  could  produce  free  prespiration.  After 
the  emetic  had  operated  well  we  washed  our 
patients  in  warm  water  and  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  and  continued  the  use  of  this  wash 
once  a  day;  gieneraliy  in  the  morning.  We 
gave  full  doses  of  podophyllin  with  one 
grain  of  ipecacuanha  and  keep  the  bowels 
well  opened.  After  we  produced  two  or 
three  free  operationa  on  the  bowels  our 


patients  would  feel  relieved,  but  as  soon  as 
we  would  stop  the  influence    of  the  po- 
dophyllin  thA   symptoms,  would  return. 
There  was  a  great  inclination  to  costive- 
neas,  and  if  this  wa^i  not  prevented  they 
would  appear  like  the  last  stage  of  choleia. 
For  the  pain  in  the  side  we  applied  hot  fo- 
mentations of  hops  in  vinegar  as  often  as 
every  twenty  minutes,  at  the  same  time 
we  had  a  tea  made  of  tlie  hops  and  gave 
two  drachms  every  half  hour  while   the 
pain  lasted.    If  this  woold  not  relieve  the 
pain  (which  hardly  ever  £ailed)  we  applied 
the  blister.    For  drink  we  gave  the  pure 
cold  water  and  gave  it  freely,  sometimes  ad- 
ding a  few  grains  of  citric  add  to  a  glass 
of  water«  which  was  agreeable  to  some. 
For  the  profose  sweating  we  used  the  nitro- 
auriated  mixture  one  dmchra  to  the  pint 
of  cold  sage  tea,  to  be  drank  during  the  day 
whidi  seldom  fiiils  in  stopping  the  sweat- 
ing.   For  the  cough  we  gave  the  tincture 
of  sanguinavia  canadensis,  one  teaspoon- 
fall  every  two  hours  with  five  drops  of  the 
tinctnre  of  opium  and  continued  it. 

For  the  prostration  and  aching  of  the  loins 
and  extremities  ws  ordered  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  vinegar,  spirits,  and  capsicum  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  as  hot  as  the  patient 
could  bear  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  This  is 
about  the  treatment  that  I  adopted  without 
the  loss  of  one  out  of  twenty  cases.  This 
wae  in  March,  1854.  Some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen cases  of  the  very  same  kind  have  died 
within  the  cin:nit  of  my  practice  since  the 
first  of  February  last,  and  every  death  un- 
der allopathic  treatment. 

I  was  called  in  to  see  four  ea^es  treated 
by  bleeding  and  salivation,  they  were 
ptyalised.  In  one  case  I  could  have  pick- 
ed every  tooth  out  with  my  fingers  before 
death.  The  Dr.  who  attended  this  case 
remarked  to  me  that  it  was  not  ptjalism 
but  that  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  this  dis- 
ease which  settled  on  the  tongue  and  on 
gums,  and  still  they  will  continue  this 
practice  notwithstanding  the  great  mortal* 
ity  which  attend  it. 
MmcrOmrih,  lU.  My,  1854. 
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DIABETES  MELITUS. 

BY  J.  J.  AVERY. 

M688r8,  Editors:  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  Diabetes  Melitus. 
Not  seeing  any  treatment  in  medical  works 
that  we  could  depend  upon,  caused  me  to 
examine  the  therapeutical  operation  of  med- 
icine to  find  something  that  we  could  rely 
upon  in  the  treatment  of  that  formidable 
disease.  I  will  ^ve  yon  a  short  statement 
of  two  cases  that  came  under  my  care  dur- 
iog  my  stay  in  Newcastle. 

Joseph  White,  aged  about  forty-fire,  of  a 
strong  coimtitution,  in  height  about  six 
feet,  farmer  by  occupation,  weighs  in 
health  over  two  hundred ;  claimed  to  be  the 
stxongest  man  in  Henry  county;  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  good  health  (excepting  an  oc- 
casional attack  of  intermittent  fever,)  up 
to  the  time  his  present  disease  commenced. 
Shortly  after  one  of  his  attacks  of  fever, 
the  diabetic  symptoms  showed  themselves. 
He  soon  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Pan,  of  Newcastle,  who  treated  his 
case  most  of  the  time  tor  three  years,  dur- 
ing that  time  he  was  twice  in  Cincinnati. 
Once  a  council  of  ten  physicians  was  held 
over  him;  they  pronounced  his  case  hope- 
less. He  le turned  home,  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  being  cured,  and  for  two  years  he  took 
no  medicine  excepting  to  keep  his  bowels 
open.  By  the  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
he  was  brought  on  a  bed  five  miles  to  see 
me. 

Feb.  24th,  1853.  His  symptoms  were  as 
follows — ^very  much  emaciated ;  complain- 
ed of  soreness  all  over ;  akin  dry ;  large 
scales  on  his  feet ;  cedema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities; a  pufiy  appearance  of  the  face; 
sallow  complexion;  voracious  appetite, 
never  satisfied;  thirst  very  great;  liver 
torpid;  pul&e  one  hundred  and  ten  per 
minute;  constipated  bowels;  takes  from 
18  to  20  common  pills  to  move  them; 
passes  about  40  pints  of  urine  daily,  with 
a  sweet  sickening  smell,  thick  albuminous 
deposite ;  a  very  offensive  smell  from  his 
hair  and  breath ;  fsoes  dry  and  hard,  with 
hut  little  smell;  pills  did  not  appear  to 


soften  them ;  has  been  twelve  days  without 
an  operation ;  complains  of  great  weakness; 
mind  dejected ;  with  but  little  disposition 
to  move  or  converse ;  can  walk  in  his  room 
by  holding  on  to  the  furniture ;  has  to  pass 
urine  about  every  half  hour,  night  and  day; 
sits  up  hut  little ;  seems  reconciled  to  his 
fate.  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  doubtful  case. 
I  told  him  if  he  would  remain  in  town,  I 
would  try  and  see  what  I  could  do  for  him 
free  of  charge,  to  which  he  consented. 

Feb.  26th.  I  commenced  treatment  by 
giving  large  doses  of  com  p.  powd.  of  senna 
every  three  hours  for  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore it  operated.  I  directed  him  to  bathe 
every  night  in  a  weak  alkaline  bath.  I 
placed  boiled  corn  around  him  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  in  order  to  sweat  him,  but 
with  little  success.  I  then  repeated  his 
physic  until  his  bowels  were  moved  freely, 
and  gave  him  a  decoction  of  u  va  ursi.  I  di- 
rected him  to  bathe  his  feet  every  night.  I 
continued  the  above  treatment  one  week, 
but  as  it  aggravated  his  symptoms,  I  dis- 
continued it. 

March  2d.  Commenced  with  about  5  grs 
of  Fulv.  Sanguinaria  three  times  a  day  for 
five  days;  I  then  gave  him  our  hepatic 
medicine,  of  which  one-third  was  Podo- 
phyllin,  in  three-grain  doses  every  three 
hours,  until  his  bowels  were  moved  freely. 
It  produced  five  bilious  operations  in  24 
hours.  The  next  day,  I  commenced  again 
with  the  Sanguinaria  as  before.  By  this 
time  he  began  to  improve. 

March  9th.  Urine  diminished  one  lialf. 
and  some  color;  appetite  diminished;  thirst 
abated ;  some  deposits  in  his  urine. 

March  10th.  His  bowels  became  regu- 
lar; fseces  of  a  natural  color;  has  one  op- 
eration daily.  At  this  time  I  reduced  his 
powders  one- third. 

March  12th.  Soreness  left  him,  all  but 
his  feet;  skin  moist;  has  gained  some 
strength.  I  repeated  the  hepatic  medicine 
as  before,  with  decided  advantage.  His 
improvement  now  became  more  Tapi<\;  ev- 
ery symptom  appeared  to  yield.  In  about 
one  week,  his  appetite  became  natural; 
urine  reduced  to  eight  pints  in  24  hours ; 
looks  perfectly  healthy.     Diabetic  smell 
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gone,  with  but  little  thirst;  gaining  strength 
and  flesh;  has  commenced  walking  through 
town ;  breaks  out  into  a  free  perspiration 
with  hut  little  exercise;  feet  becoming 
moist ;  scales  dropping  off;  and  but  little 
soreness. 

March  22d.  He  returned  home  in  about 
ten  days  in  his  wagon ;  can  get  in  and  out 
without  help;  has  walked  all  over  his  farm; 
says  he  feels  like  getting  well.  I  still  con- 
tinued the  same  medicine  only  twice  a  day. 

April  7th.  He  came  to  see  me  in  his 
wagon  by  himself.  Being  absent,  I  did  not 
see  him,  bat  he  left  word  that  he  was  still 
improving.  His  feet  have  entirely  scaled 
off.  I  have  not  seen  him  but  once  since. 
At  that  time,  he  could  attend  to  some  busi- 
ness. Every  time  I  applied  any  moisture 
to  him,  he  complained  very  much,  particu- 
larly of  his  feet.  I  discontinued  all  kinds 
of  bathing,  and  put  bim  on  the  treatment 
as  above  narrated. 

The  next  case  was  a  child  in  this  place, 
a^  17  months ;  had  the  measles  a  short 
time  before  I  was  called  to  see  him ;  he  had 
the  usual  symptoms  of  Dialietes  Melitus, 
emaciated  to  almost  a  skele:on.  I  com- 
menced with  the  Sanguinaria  in  one  grain 
doses  three  times  a  day.  In  one  week,  all 
his  diabetic  symptoms  left  him,  and  have 
not  yet  returned,  and  I  think  will  not. 

[The  above  cases  were  detailed  by  Dr. 
Avery  to  show  what  he  considers  a  eptcific 
action  of  Sang.  Canadensis  in  rases  of  Dia- 
betes, and  to  induce  others  to  make  a  trial 
of  that  remedy  if  such  a  case  should  occur 
in  their  practice.  There  can  certainly  no 
harm  result  from  a  cautious  use  of  the 
Bloodroot,  and  the  suggestion  should  be 
acted  upon. — C] 
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DSATH  FROM  AN  OVER-DOSE  OF  HY- 
DRO-ALCOHOLIC SOLUTION  OP 
STILLINGIA  STLVATICA. 

BY  A.  S.  BBOWK,  M.  D. 

MeBtfB.  Editors:  In  the  spring  of  1852, 
I  was  called  to  treat  one  Mrs.  F.,  aged  54, 
for  a  well  marked  case  of  Psoriasis  Guttata. 
In  connection  with  other  medicines,  I  left 


her  a  bottle  of  very  strong  Hydto-alcholic 
Solution  of  Stillingia  Sylvatica,  with  very 
strict  injunctions  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
dose  to  be  taken,  which  was  half  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day.  I  made  occa- 
sional visits  to  her  for  several  weeks,  in 
which  time  she  had  become  nearly  freed 
from  the  disease.  Passing  again  through 
the  neighborhood,  I  called  to  see  how  she 
was  getting  along,  and  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment 1  found  her  dead  in  the  house.  I  in- 
quired of  the  daughter,  who  attended  con- 
stantly upon  her,  relative  to  her  death,  and 
she  said  ibe  old  lady  had  been  amending 
very  rapidly  ever  since  she  commenced  tak- 
ing my  medicine,  and  they  had  looked  upon 
her  as  being  about  well  until  about  one 
hour  previous  to  her  death.  She  was  then 
found  sitting  in  the  rocking  chair,  very 
much  exhausted,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  she  could  be  induced  to 
speak,  and  then  only  in  monosyllables. 
Her  prostration  increased,  and  in  one  hour 
she  was  dead.  She  died  without  a  struggle 
or  a  groan.  I  then  asked  the  girl  if  she  had 
been  faithful  in  taking  my  medicine,  to 
which  she  replied  yes,  and  said  a  little  time 
before  they  found  her  in  this  condition  she 
took  about  half  a  teacnpful  of  that  in  the 
bottle.  I  asked  for  the  bottle,  and  from  the 
quantity  gone  I  should  judg^  that  by  taking 
it  according  to  directions  for  the  whole 
time  it  had  been  there,  it  would  have  re- 
quired the  taking  out  of  the  full  amount 
specified  by  the  girl  to  have  reduced  the 
quantity  to  what  it  then  was.  I  of  course 
[seeing  them  satisfied  or  not  suspecting  the 
medicine  as  being  connected  with  her  death] 
said  nothing,  as  I  could  only  blame  myself 
for  having  left  so  large  a  quantity,  which 
was  caused  by  their  not  having  an  empty 
vial  in  the  house,  and  so  I  left  a  pint  bottle 
full  which  I  had  in  my  pocket.  But  I 
never  afterwards  left  so  much  in  a  place^ 
and  I  always  informed  the  one  who  was 
to  administer  it,  that  if  an  over-dose 
was  given,  serious  consequences  would 
follow.  I  know  in  the  usual  prescribed 
doses  no  injury  ever  results  from  its  use. 
CincinnaH,  My,  1854. 
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LACERATION   OF   THE   URETHRA. 

TBEATEJD  BT  FEOF.  Z.  FREEMAir. 

June  3, 18M.  Mr.  M.  Miner,  while  in 
an  affray  with  a  man,  received  a  pistol  shot 
in  the  right  groin,  the  ball,  breaking  the  in- 
tegument upon  the  side  of  the  penis,  passed 
into  the  scrotum,  wounding  the  spermatic 
chord,  testicle  tmd  perineal  urethra,  and 
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(a)  TIm  wound  in  the  Urethra. 

passing  out  through  the  perineum  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  front  of  the  anus. 

The  wound  was  temporarily  dressed  by 
the  physician  present,  and  the  patient  sent 
to  me.  I  examined  the  wound,  and  as  the 
hemorrhage  had  subsided.  I  took  a  few  more 
sutures  in  it,  applied  a  slight  compress, 
gave  an  anodyne,  and  left  hina  for  the 
night. 

June  4.  Parts  painful  and  nuch  swol- 
len and  inflamed — with  much  difficulty 
and  pain,  I  introduced  a  small  elastic  cath- 
eter and  drew  his  urine. 

June  5.  Parts  more  swollen  and  pain- 
ful ;  cannot  introduce  either  a  catheter  or  a 
bougie;  cannot  pass  any  urine;  some  fe- 
brile excitement;  gave  a  drachm  of  the 
comp.  powder  of  senna,  which  purged  him 
freely. 

June  6.  After  using  fomentations  of 
Humulus  Lupulus  tlirough  the  day,  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  the  urine,  it  found  its 
way  through  the  urethra  and  flowed  in  a 
large  stream  from  the  wound  in  the  scro- 
tum (between  the  sutures,)  and  from  the 
wound  in  the  perineum. 

July  7.  Sutures  sloughed  out,  and  ex- 
posed the  wounded  testicle  and  chord,  both 
gangrenous.    Excised  those  parts ;  cleansed 


the  wound ;  applied  Pulv.  Zinc.  Sulph.  to 
the  decomposing  surfaces;  used  compres- 
sion to  the  chord  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage. 

June  8  and  9.  Was  called  to  arrest  the 
secondary  hemorrhage;  applied  l}e  Zinci 
Sulph.  grs.  ij.,  Tannin,  grs.  iij.  M.  to  the 
bleeding  surfaces;  compressed  the  blood- 
vessels with  a  pledget  of  lint  retained  in 
the  wound.  Has  perfect  control  over  the 
bladder;  passes  his  urine  every  morning 
through  both  wounds ;  none  passes  through 
the  penis ;  swelling  and  inflammation  sub- 
siding; general  symptoms  favorable. 

June  15.  Have  kept  a  compress  upon 
the  urethra,  which  is  now  exposed,  and  an 
opening  can  be  seen  in  it  six  lines  in  length, 
and  of  the  diameter  of  the  canal ;  no  urine 
passes  out  of  the  perineal  wound,  that  pas- 
sage having  closed;  the  granulations  are  fill- 
ing the  wound  in  the  scrotum;  the  urine  still 
passes  through  the  scrotal  wound,  and  the 
patient  catches  it  as  it  flows  in  an  eleva- 
ted stream  from  the  opening;  general  symp- 
toms good ;  patient  still  keeps  his  bed. 

June  24.  Still  improving;  wound  heal- 
ing fast;  using  a  compress  to  retain  the 
edges  of  the  wound  nearly  together;  re- 
moves the  compress  to  void  the  urine. 

June  29.  The  wound  of  the  scrotum  is 
healed  close  up  to  the  wound  in  the  urethra, 
and  their  granulations  commingle;  still 
keep  up  a  slight  compression. 

July  2.  The  wounds  of  the  uvethra  and 
scrotum  lessening  in  size. 

July  6.  Introduced  a  small  catheter 
through  the  penis,  and  guided  it  into  the 
bladder  and  drew  off  the  urine.  (The  swell- 
ing of  the  urethra  prevented  the  catheter 
from  passing  the  wound  previous  to  this 
time.)  Continued  to  draw  o^  the  urine 
every  day. 

July  10.  Applied  a  compress  gently  to 
the  wound  in  the  urethra,  and  passed  the 
urine  through  the  penis  without  the  cathe- 
ter.   Continued  this  practice  until 

July  16.  Voided  the  urine  normally 
without  a  compress.  Continued  to  pass 
the  urine  normally  to 

July  24.  Discharged  him  cured!  The 
external  wound  having  healed,  no  difficulty 
in  passing  the  urine ;  the  stream  is  of  a 
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normal  size.  The  weather  being  excessively 
warm,  and  the  urine  paasing  over  the 
wound,  were  gieat  sources  of  hindrance  to 
the  ready  healing  of  the  parts,  yet  the 
result  has  eioeeded  n^y  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, both  the  uretlira  and  scrotum 
up  in  a  common  mass. 
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DYSENTERY- ITS  VARIETIES,  CAUSES 
SYMPTOfliS  ib  TREATMENT--FLUX. 

BT  i.  9.  HAHO,  ||.n. 

This  disease  occurs  here  endemically  and 
sporadically,  as  well  as  in  its  epidemic  vis- 
itation. The  former  varieties  of  this  dis- 
ease are  usually  very  easily  managed,  while 
the  latter,  in  its  malignant  type,  is  one  of 
the  most. fearful  and  fatal  diseases  in  the 
catalogue  of  human  ills.  Yet  it  exists  in 
every  variety  of  gradation,  in  the  same  lo- 
eallty  during  the  same  season  of  the  year. 
In  fact»  these  different  grades  or  types  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  among  the  different 
individuals  of  the  same  family. 

Dysentery  consists  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and 
tectum,  hence  the  application  of  the  nam< 
eolitia,  eoto-reetUtB, 

It  has  been  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  caus- 
es, such  as  Bialaria,  unwholesome  food,  and 
to  contagion,  hig)i  diurnal  tempeimtuie,  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold. 

We  cannot  justly  attribute  it  to  malarial 
influence  alone,  from  the  fact  that  it  fre- 
quently occurs  in  localities  where  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  malaria  is  want- 
ing. Nor  can  we  with  any  more  propriety 
ascribe  it  to  the  use  of  unwholesome  food, 
independently  of  other  causes,  for  if  so,  in 
our  large  dties  the  poor  would  never  be 
free  from  its  ravages.  That  class  of  our 
inhabitants  suflR&rs  quite  as  much  from  ague 
and  fever,  bilious  and  typhus  fever,  as  it 
does  from  dysentery.  Yet  the  debilitating 
and  enervating  influence  of  unwholesome 
food  subjects  the  sufi^rer  to  the  most  fear- 
ful forms  of  any  malady.  Again,  it  has 
been  regarded  as  a  contagions  disease.  Dr. 
Watson  says,  "  That  Dysentery  is  in  itself 
a  contagious  malady,  we  have  no  satisfac- 


tory evidence,"  p.  816.  Hooper  mentions 
as  its  exciting  cause,  contagion.  Yet  be 
makes  the  observation  interrogatively. — 
That  opinion  no  doubt  resulted  from  an 
observation  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
armies,  on  board  of  ships,  and  so  forth; 
where  ventilation  and  deanliness  are  disre- 
garded, where  putrid  provisions  are  used ; 
where  expoBore  to  wet  and  cold,  and  great 
fatigue,  cannot  be  avoided:  I  will  not  deny 
that  it  may  beoome  contagious  under  such 
circuivstanees.  9ir  James  McGregor  calls 
it  the  **scourge  of  armies," — ^*<  the  most  fatal 
of  all  their  diseases.'' 

I  am  under  an  impression  that  whatever 
tends  to  retard  the  cutaneous  transpiration^ 
or  disturb  tbe  circulation  in  extenmve  but* 
faces,  may  beoome  a  remote  canse  of  tbe 
disease  under  consideration. 

Whatever  disturbs  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, yiroduoas  internal  congestions,  and 
this  engoigement  occurring  in  parts  alreadjr 
debilitated,  by  the  existence  of  acid  or  acrid 
humors  in  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  inflammation  may  be 
engrafted.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  thai 
the  opemtion  of  atmospheric  changes  npmi 
a  system  tbus  previously  debilitated,  will 
more  readily  induce  u^lamnuUion  in  those 
engorged  and  debilitated  surfaces,  than  any 
other  forms  of  diseases. 

Symptoma, — Perhaps  there  is  no  disease 
that  makes  its  appearance  so  difierently  in 
its  grades  of  intensity.  Frequently,  with* 
out  febrile  disturbance,  the  attack  is  so 
slight  as  not  to  hinder  the  patient  from  at- 
tending his  avocation.  Perhaps  not  mora 
than  half  a  dozen  operations  during  the  day, 
with  but  little  pain,  and  slight  tenesmus. 
Usually  in  such  cases  there  is  a  discharge 
of  more  or  less  bilious  matter,  with  blood 
and  mucus.  And  thus  the  disease  runs  its 
course  in  a  few  days,  witboui  any  serious 
disturbance.  Or  it  may  continne  thus  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  symptoms  be* 
come  greatly  aggrevated.  There  is  more  or 
less  febrile  excitement,  thirst,  perhaps  pain 
in  the  head,  nausea  and  vomiting;  patient 
complains  of  pain  and  soreness  in  the  abdo* 
men;  tormina  and  tenesmus  become  dis- 
tressiog;  the  dejections  are  greatly  increat* 
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ed;  the  patieatis  tormented  day  and  night. 
The  operations  in  such  cases  do  not  exceed 
twenty-five  or  thirty  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  cases  ot  this  grade,  the  pa- 
tient usually  retains  strength  sufficient  to 
go  to  the  night  chair. 

The  tongue,  at  first  slightly  coated  with 
a  whitish  fur,  now  becomes  yellow,  brown, 
or  dark,  the  tip  and  edges  a  little  red. 

The  pulse  does  not  vary  greatly  in  fre- 
quency from  the  natural  beat— from  80  or 
90  to  100.  The  sur&oe  is  dry  and  has  an 
oily  feel  about  it. 

Again,  there  are  some  patients  in  whom 
the  attack  is  preceded  seveia)  days  by  kssi- 
tude,  headache,  pains  in  the  limbs,  loss  of 
appetite,  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  constipa- 
tion. The  attack  is  then  ushered  in,  some- 
simes  with  a  chill  or  an  ague,  or  with  pyr- 
exia, accompanied  with  chilly  sensations 
and  thirst.  The  local  affection  is  now  man- 
ifested ;  some  two  or  three  evacuations  of 
ordinary  fecal  matter,  perhaps  more  liquid 
than  usual.  The  thirst  is  more  urgent,  the 
febrile  symptoms  increase;  pain  in  the 
bowels,  with  tormenting  tormina  and  ten- 
esmus; the  patient  goes  to  the  chamber 
vessel  and  strains  violently,  as  though  there 
were  some  excrement  to  be  dblodged  from 
the  bowels,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  evacu- 
ated but  a  little  blood  and  mucus;  occa- 
Ronally  perhaps  a  few  small  indurated  balls 
of  fecal  matter,  which  give  great  pain  in 
passing.  Nausea,  retching  and  vomiting, 
with  us  during  the  present  year,  has  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  distressing  symp- 
toms in  the  more  violent  attacks.  Every- 
thing swallowed  is  speedily  ejected,  as  the 
vomiting  begins  as  soon  as  the  patient  goes 
to  the  night  chair. 

And  usually  that  inclination  becomes 
peremptory  so  soon  as  the  patient  swallows 
a  mouthful  of  anything.  Again,  he  is  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  strain  violently,  but 
with  about  the  same  result.  Sometimes 
mucus  only  is  discharged ;  at  others,  blood 
unmixed.  At  other  times  again,  membra- 
neous shreds  and  morsels  resembling  flesh 
are  discharged.  The  pulse  now  ranges  from 
90  to  100,  and  in  some  cases  even  as  high 
as  120.    There  is  a  peculiar  hardness  about 


the  pulse  that  is  always  present  in  this 
grade  of  the  disease. 

The  tongue  that  was  previously  covered 
with  a  yellow  or  brown  fur,  now  becomes 
clean,  perhaps  dry,  with  edges  and  tip  mor- 
bidly red  and  shining. 

The  abdomen  is  very  ten^r  and  sore  on 
pressure;  the  walla  of  the  abdomen  con- 
tract so  as  to  make  tlie  patient  very  gaunt. 
I  have  rarely  seen  the  bowels  swollen.  The 
patient  sleeps  but  little,  in  a  half  conscious 
dreamy  state,  and  this  usually  only  a  few 
moments  at  a  time.    His  strength  rapidly 
declines;  the  force  and  fulness  of  his  pulse 
also  decline,  but  as  it  becomes  vecak  it  in- 
creases in  frequency.    In  most  of  the  cases 
there  is  some  abatement  of  these  symptoms, 
usually  in  the  morning,  after  the  third  or 
fourth  day.    The  upper  bowels,  or  small 
intestines  are  usually  locked  up.    This  is 
one  of  the  symptoms  that  might  be  over- 
looked, but  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  physician.    The  excrements  are  so  of- 
fensive, so  horribly  fetid,  in  this  grade  of 
the  ditease,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  is  almost  insupportable,  even  while 
the  patient  is  over  the  chamber  vessel. 
Prolapsus  of  the  anus  frequently  occure 
among  children  and  persons  of  a  relax 
habit,  and  patients  of  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament; and  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  and 
troublesome  symptom.  Another  very  grave 
symptom  is  deZirtnm.    The  surface  usually 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  becomes  some- 
what cool,  with  partial  perspiration.    This, 
with  the  above  symptoms,  discloses  the 
fact  to  the  physician  that  the  disease  is  sap- 
ping the  founUins  of  life— the  "  vis  vitab" 
is  yielding  to  the  disease.    In  cases  of  this 
character,  the  dejections  vary  from  30  to  50 
per  day.     This  aggravated   state   of  the 
patient  continues  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day,  when  death  kindly  closes  the  scene  of 
sufiering.    The  majority  of  deaths  occurred 
on  the  ninth  day. 

In  cases  terminating  favorably,  there  is 
usually  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms  on 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  Tet  death  has 
occurred  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
first  day.  And  again,  this  state  may  ter- 
minate in  the  chronic  form,  which  is  but 
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little  preferable  to  death,  as  it  usually  ter- 
minates fatally  in  the  end.  The  disease,  as 
it  has  appeared  here  during  the  last  season, 
has  exhibited  more  of  a  putrid  tendency 
than  an  inflammatory  character. 

This  disease,  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
■eems  to  be  attended  with  extraordinary 
fatality  during  the  rainy  season  of  the  year. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventee-nth  cen- 
turies, the  disease  was  very  destructive  in 
London.  The  bills  of  mortality  thexe,  ex- 
hibited a  fearful  list  of  iiom  1,000  to  4,000 
annually. 

Po9t  mortem  examinations  disclose  in- 
flammation with  thickening  of  the  colon 
and  rectum ;  gangrene  or  sloughing  of  the 
lining  membrane  j  in  protracted  cases,  ul- 
ceration. 

Treatment, — The  intractableness  of  this 
disease  in  its  malignant  form,  has  given 
rise  to  a  great  variety  of  prescriptions ;  each 
school  of  medicine  treating  it  according  to 
its  own  theory  of  inflammation ;  and  the 
successful  treatment  of  mild  and  manage- 
able cases  with  certain  nostrums  and  cor- 
dials, has  induced  a  great  many  persons 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
disease,  to  impose  on  the  public  with  a 
gieat  variety  of  "sovereign  remedies,"  "cer- 
tain cures,**  "speedy  reliefs,"  etc.,  etc., 
which  the  public  may  as  well  avoid. 

For  its  successful  treatment,  reference 
must  be  had  to  its  cauaca.  If  it  bas  result- 
ed from  the  action  or  agency  of  accumula- 
ting acid  and  acrid  secretions,  the  first  in- 
dication will  be  their  removal.  If  it  has 
been  excited  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
the  effect  must  be  counteracted  by  the  use 
of  revulsive  means.  If  from  malarial  in- 
fluence, the  disease  is  apt  to  assume  the  pe- 
riodic form,  then  antiperiodics  are  the  most 
suitable  means. 

For  the  removal  of  any  morbid  secre- 
tions in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  obvi- 
ate the  congestion  and  torpor  of  the  liver, 
and  to  correct  its  morbid  secrations,  there 
is  no  agent  or  combination  of  agents  supe- 
rior to  the  combination  of  the  neutralizing 
physic  of  Eclectic  physicians,  with  Leptan 


divide  into  four  powders;  one  every  two 
or  three  hours  until  three  are  taken ;  the 
fourth  will  be  necessary  in  about  24  hours 
after  the  commencement.  At  the  same 
time,  apply  over  the  region  at  the  colon  a 
mild  sinapism  or  simple  fomentation. 
Where  there  is  much  pyrexia,  I  prefer  cloths 
wrung  out  of  cold  water,  or  the  cold  water 
bandage.  It  is  usually  very  pleasant  and 
acceptable  to  the  pa  tient. 

So  soon  as  the  powders  operate,  the  su- 
dorific and  diuretic  course  is  necessary.  As 
a  general  and  very  valuable  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic,  I  have  combined  2  5  f .  Nitric 
Ether  to  I  J  f .  each  of  TInct.  Lobelia  and 
Paregoric,  in  doses  sufficient  to  nauseate. 
I  prefer  the  Lobelia  because  it  is  more  rel{ix- 
ing  and  less  irritating  than  Ipecac.  1  do 
not  rely  upon  opium  in  these  cases  as  a  cu- 
rative agent,  yet  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
procure  quietude  and  rest  to  the  patient 
during  the  night.  When  it  can  be  dispens- 
ed with,  it  is  better  to  administer  it  only 
at  night.  The  diaphorietic  powder  of  the 
Eclectic  physicians  I  regard  as  superior  to 
any  other  preparation  for  this  purpose. 
Mucilaginous  drinks  are  both  necessary  and 
grateful  to  the  patient,  as  Gum  Acacia, 
Slippery  Elm,  etc.  Though  the  less  the 
patient  takes  into  his  stomach  the  better  he 
(ares.  To  quiet  the  irritable  rectum.  I  have 
succeeded  better  with  starch  and  laudanum 
than  anytldng  else.  I  have  used  almost 
every  varieiy  of  injections,  warm  and  cold, 
emolient  and  stimulating,  astringent,  and 
so  forth.  The  starcb  and  laudanum  has 
succeeded  better  in  my  hands  than  any 
other. 

Where  there  is  any  periodicity  manifest- 
ed in  the  disease,  the  early  use  of  Quinine 
will  readily  shorten  the  disease  and  the 
6ufi*erings  of  the  patient.  I  have  not  used 
it  sufficiently  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
marked  remissions  to  venture  an  opinion. 

When  the  stomach  is  very  irritable, 
which  was  universally  the  case  with  xm 
here  in  the  severe  cases,  Morphine  succeeds 
in  relieving  it  more  certainly  than  any 
other  agent  that  I  have  used.  The  warm 
dria  and  Podophillin— 20  grs.  Neut.  Physic,  |  bath,  saline  bath,  used  daily  or  even  twice 
8  grs.  Leptandria,  2  grs.  Fodophyllln,  mix.  J  a  day  where  there  is  much  dryness  of  U» 
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ekia,  is  not  onlj  grateful  to  the  patient  but 
it  prepares  the  surface  for  a  general  and 
copious  perspiratton.  D/sentery  cannot 
be  well  treated  without  it. 

It  will  in  many  cases  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  hepatic  and  neutralizing  powder 
every  second  or  third  day,  and  the  balance 
of  the  means  as  the  symptoms  demand. 
Suppositories  have  not  succeeded  as  well  in 
my  hands  as  injections. 

The  sinapism,  fomentation,  or  wet  band* 
ages  must  not  be  discontinued  so  long  as 
there  are  any  tiaces  of  soreness  or  tender* 
neds  of  the  bowels.  The  treatment  must 
be  continued  until  every  vestige  of  the  dis- 
ease is  subdued.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
patient  should  be  extremely  ciutious  in  his 
diet,  as  there  is  great  danger  in  a  relapse. 

Milton t  Ga. 
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dmUnued  from  page  337. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

June  12.  Case  1 14. — Franklin  Hoyland. 
Fistula  Lechrymalis. 

Discharged  cured. — the  tears  pass  freely 
into  the  nose. 

July  16.  Case  118.— John  Clark.  In- 
cipient Staphyloma  and  Optbalmia. 

The  inflammation  returned  from  expo- 
8uie;  eyeball  very  painful,  blood  Teseels 
leading  upon  the  cornea  much  enlarged. 

Treatment. — Cut  the  enlarged  vessels 
leading  to  the  cornea.  Used  the  comp. 
coU^rium  during  the  day,  and  cold  water 
dressing  at  nigbt. 

Jane  23. — Improving;  clipped  the  blood- 
vessels as  before.    Continue  the  treatment. 

July  1. — Erysipelas  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  scalp,  part  painful  and  edematous. 

Local  treatment, — Br  Tinct.  ferri  mur. 
a]H[»ly  to  the  affected  part  morning  and 
evening. 


July  10. — Discharged;  eyes  and  erysipe* 
las  cured. 

June  12.    Case  154. — ^Ugens.    Otorrhea. 

Improving ;  continue  the  treatment. 

June  20. — Improving;  some  pain  in  the 
right  ear,  discharge  from  ihe  rig}it  ear  most 
offensive,  some  4>lood  passes  from  the  ean 
upon  wiping  them  with  cotton. 

Treatment. — 'fk  Zinci  sulph.  ga  xxxx» 
hydrastin  grs  xx,  water  g  vi.  M.  Inject 
into  the  ear  twice  (»er  day.  Continue  the 
comp.  syr.  sarsap. 

June  23. — Improving;  secretion  from  the 
ear  not  so  offensive.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment. 

June  24.  Case  85.--Catharine  Gafibey. 
Scbirrous  tumors  of  the  arm. 

One  of  these  tumors  was  located  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  and  one  over  the  middle 
of  the  biceps  muscle.  They  commenced  by 
a  pain  and  hardness  In  those  spots,  which 
she  supposed  to  be  rheumatism,  become 
painful,  each  two  inches  in  their  diameter, 
nearly  round  and  elevated  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  and  extending  down  upon 
the  muscle  above,  and  the  one  at  the  elbow 
down  among  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
at  that  point,  arm  quite  painful. 

Treatment. — Made  an  incision  into  the 
tumor  and  applied  zinci  sulph.;  also  used  a 
poultice  of  ulraus  fulva. 

July  l.< — ^Applied  zinci  sulph.  and  con- 
tinue the  poultice;  continue  applying  the 
zinci  sulph.  every  second  day,  and  using  the 
poultice. 

August  3. — Apply  zinc  sulph,  and  con- 
tinue the  poultice. 

August  6. — ^The  tumors  huve  disappear- 
ed, excepting  in  each  one  is  a  hardened 
mass  of  adventitious  tissue,  which  looks 
white  and  is  very  sensitive. 

Treatment.  —  Protect  the  granulations 
with  cotton  and  continue  the  pulv.  unci 
sulph. 

August  9. — Improving;  nearly  clear  of 
the  disease,  edges  hard. 

Treatment— Apply  the  adhesive  streps 
tightly,  (they  cause  much  pain.) 

August  16.— Improving;  ^ulcers.look 
healthy  and  are  healing. 
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August  I9.-^till  improving;  continue 
the  straps. 
August  22. — Discharged  cured. 

June  12.  Case  155.—- Thos.  Crane.— 
Herpetic  ulcer  of  the  elbow. 

Was  before  the  clinic  last  winter,  when 
the  ulcers  were  healed.  By  exposure  and 
accident  the  ulcers  returned.  Ulcers  two 
in  u'umber,  each  nearly  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, edges  indurated  and  excavated— 
morbidly  sensitive,  number  of  eruptions 
around  the  ulcers  upon  an  inflamed  base. 

Treatment.^Ik  Zinci  sulph.  5  j,  Hy- 
drastin  grs  z.  M.  Apply  to  the  ulcers 
and  eruptions  once  in  two  days. 

June  23. — The  ulcers  still  present  an  ex- 
cavated appearance  and  communicate  by 
openings  under  the  skin  with  each  other, 
and  some  of  the  larger  pustules. 

Tieatment. — Cut  the  integument  over  the 
channels  communicating  between  the  sores 
and  apply  zinc  sulph  freely  for  a  few  days, 
use  the  ulmas  ]ioultice. 

June  30. — ^Improving ;  cut  open  the  com- 
munications and  applied  zinc  sulph. 

July  6. — Improving;  continue  the  treat- 
ment. 

July  18. — Improving;  cut  off  the  pro- 
jecting ed^  of  the  inflamed  tegument  with 
the  scissors,  and  apply  zinc  sulph.  Con- 
tinue the  ponlUoe. 

August  9. — Improving;  continue  the 
tieatment. 

August  15. — Improving;  eruptions  have 
all  disappeared,  sonvs  of  the  smaller  ulcers 
hare  healed,  large  ones  much  better,  though 
theie  is  a  disposition  of  their  edges  to  be- 
come excavated  and  sensitive. 

Treatment.  —  Dry  compress  and  roller, 
apply  tight,  rolling  the  forearm. 

Aitgust  19. — ^Improving;  continue  the 
treatment. 

August  22.— Dischaiged  cuieil. 

June  16.— Case  156.— Mary  Kent.  Whit- 
low.    Caused  by  an  injury  while  washing. 

Commenced  May  20 ;  was  opened  two 
weeks  since  with  a  lancet.  The  felon  was 
over  the  middle  phalange  of  the  middle  fin- 
ger, the  part  was  much  swollen  and  gan- 


grenous, the  line  of  demarkation  was  dis- 
tinct. 

Treatment. — Ulmus  poultice  day  and 
night. 

June  20. — Swelling  and  pain  less,  gan- 
grenous part  sloughing  off.  Continue  the 
treatment. 

July  1. — Dischaged  cured. 

June  19.  Case  157.— 'William  Jones, 
ast.  3.    Chronic  irritation  of  the  lungs. 

Has  been  affected  14  months,  much  de- 
bilitated, coughs  much  at  night,  appetite 
indifferent;  has  been  treated  by  Homeo- 
paths and  old  school  physicians,  has  not 
improved  under  their  treatment. 

Treatment.— Alkaline  bath  with  friction 
every  morning.  Qr  Hydrastus  canadensis 
3  j,  ferri  phosp.  3  j,  vinum  oport.  3  viij, 
M.  Take  3  ij  three  times  a  day.  ^  Mor- 
phia sulph.  gr  j.  Make  powders  viij,  take 
one  every  night. 

July  27.— ImfjToving.  Continue  the 
tn^atment. 

August  3.— Discharged  cuied. 

July  1.  Case  158.— Ann  Carr  (infant) 
Intermittent  fever,  tertian  type. 

Commenced  five  days  since, patient  much 
debilitated. 

Treatment.— Br  Tine,  gelseminum  5  ss 
hydrastin  grs  xx,  M  and  give  gtts  x  four 
times  a  day.    Warm  pediluvia. 

July  5.— Discharged  cured. 

July  15.  Case  159.— Charles  Mooney, 
aet.  20.     Chronic  Gastritis. 

Been  affected  eight  weeks,  caused  by 
drinking  whisky  and  exposure.  Much  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  on  pres- 
sure ;  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach 
is  painful— stomach  acid  at  times,  system 
otherwise  healthy,  tongue  nearly  white  in 
the  middle  and  red  at  the  edges,  more  or 
less  pain  in  the  stomach  all  the  time. 

Treatment. — Q;  Hydrastus  Canadensis, 
Prinor  Verticillatus,  Althea  oflScinalis  a  a 
3  ij  0  j,  make  a  decoction,  use  the  amount 
in  twenty  four  hours. 

Ve  Emp.  Cantharidis,  irritating  plaster 
a  a.    M;    Apply  over  the  epigastrium. 
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July  28. — Improving;  pymptoms  much 
better.    Continue  the  treatment. 
August  4. — ^Discharged  cured. 

July  10.  Case  160. — ^James  Burns,  aet. 
34,  (laborer).  Spinal  irritation.  Irrita- 
tion of  the  heart.  Pain  on  pressure  over 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  much  soreness  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  pulse  70  per  min- 
ute and  variable,  been  treated  by  old  school 
physicians ;  no  better. 

Treatment. — Alkaline  bath  every  morn- 
ing, irritating  plaster  over  the  upper  dors;*! 
region,  ^l  Alcoholic  ext.  nux  vomica 
1-15  gr  three  times  a  day.  "Se  Iodide  po- 
tassa  3  ss,  water  J  iv,  M.  Take  3  j  three 
times  a  day. 

July  22. — Improving ;  not  so  much  sore- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  heart,  pulse  more 
legular  and  stronger,  coughing  not  so  pain- 
ful, appetite  good,  some  pain  In  the  pre- 
cordia  on  pressure.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment. Apply  irritating  plaster  over  the 
piecordia. 

July  26. — Less  pain  in  the  heart,  no  pain 
in  the  stomach.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Aug.  5. — Improving,  {tr  Hydrastus  can- 
adensis grs  iij.  ferri  phos.  grs  ij.  M.  Give 
three  times  per  day. 

Aug.  22. — Discharged  cured ;  advised  to 
perform  light  labor. 

July  19.  Case  161. — Kate  Maheen,  nt. 
4.  Ext.  Scrofula.  Been  affected  two  years. 
Eruptions  in  the  anterior  nares ;  discharge 
of  pus  from  the  nose ;  pustules  upon  the 
face,  accompanied  with  swelling ;  pustules 
on  the  gums  over  the  incisor  teeth ;  appe- 
tite indifferent;  tongue  coated  white. 

Treatment. — Br  Comp.  syr.  still.  J  iij. 
iod.  potass  3  ss.  M.  Give  3  j.  three  times 
per  day.  Alkaline  bath  every  morning; 
line  ointment  to  the  eruptions.  ^  Hydras, 
eanad.  prinus  verticillatos  aa.  Muke  a  de- 
coction for  the  gums. 

Aug.  1. — Improving  slowly.  Use  sesq. 
oarb.  potass  to  the  eruptions  in  the  nose. 

Aug.  22. — No  report. 

r'July  20.    Case  162.-— Mrs.   0.  Firrell. 
Subacute  Opthalmia  and  Subacute  Matritis. 


Been  aflected  two  months.  Dimness  of 
vision ;  conjunctiva  slightly  injected ;  pain 
and  uneasiness  in  the  r^ion  of  the  womb ; 
nervousness. 

Treatment. — Comp.  aconite  collyrium 
applied  to  the  eye  four  times  a  day.  Ige 
Comp.  powder  of  senna  3  j.  to  be  taken 
in  water  as  needed  to  open  the  bowels. 
Wear  a  cold  wet  cloth  about  the  pelvis 
continually. 

Aug.  7. — Discharged  cured. 

July  22.  Case  163.— Kate  Faba,  «t.  15. 
Chronic  Capsulitis  of  the  Ankle  Joint. 

Been  affected  fourteen  weeks ;  caused  by 
a  slight  sprain  and  a  cold.  (Has  never 
menstruated.)  Tenderness  on  pressure  in 
(ront  of  the  ankle  joint  and  behind  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus;  some  pain  on  walking. 

Treatment. — B?  Vinum  colochci  J  ij., 
iod.  potass.  3  ss.  M.  Take  3  j.  times  per 
day.  Scarify  over  the  points  of  tenderness 
at  the  ankle,  and  rub  the  incisions  with  ol. 
tiglii  to  vesicate.  If  much  inflammation 
supervene,  use  a  fomentation  of  dat.  stram- 
monium.  Use  alkaline  bath  every  morn- 
ing. 

July  28. — The  incisions  of  the  scarificator 
are  discharging  pus ;  not  so  much  soreness 
in  the  joint ;  improving. 

Treatment. — Use  the  ulmus  poultice. 

Aug.  4. — Discharged  cured ;  walked  two 
miles  to  the  office;  when  she  came  hece 
first  she  could  scarcely  walk  about  the 
house. 

Is  using  "^  Tinct.  macrotys.  3  ss.  tinct. 
ferri  mur.  gutt.  x.  three  times  per  day  to 
induce  menstruation. 

July  26.  Case  164.— Kate  McDarrow, 
set.  22.  Granular  Eyelids  and  Opthalmia. 
Eyes  much  inflamed;  granulations  very 
large,  covering  both  eyelids ;  much  intoler- 
ance to  light ;  eyes  painful ;  some  pain  in 
the  head.    General  hi^alth  good. 

Treatment. — Qr  Comp.  powder  of  senna 
3  j.  every  night  until  it  purges  the  patient 
freely.  Alkaline  bath.  Evert  the  lids; 
shave  off  the  granulations  and  apply  argent 
nit.  sol.  Z  j«  ^0  acqua  J  j.;  use  cold  water 
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dressing  to  the  eye  day  and  nigl^ ;  warm 
pediluTia  at  night. 

€!ontinue  the  treatment,  omitting  the 
cathartic  for  a  few  days. 

Aug.  13.  Much  improved;  cut  the  re- 
maining granulations.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment. 

Aug.  22.    No  report. 

July  26.  Case  165. — Mrs.  Andrews,  »t. 
88.  Acute  Opthalmia.  Commenced  six 
days  since. 

Caused  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Conjunc- 
tiva injected ;  much  chemosis  of  the  left 
eye ;  skin  rather  dry.  Pain  in  the  head  and 
lower  part  of  the  orbit;  much  intolerance 
to  light. 

Treatment.  $r  Comp.  powder  of  Senna 
3  j ;  repeated  every  day.  $;  Comp.  acon- 
ite collyrium,  applied  to*the  eye;  use  cold 
water  dressing  to  the  eye ;  warm  pediluvia. 

July  30.  Not  much  better.  Applied 
sol.  argent  nit.  (3  j.  the  J  j.  water)  to  the 
eye  fireely.    Continue  the  above  treatment. 

Aug.  7.  Improved  much.  Continue  the 
treatment,  excepting  the  argent,  nit. 

Aug.  19.    Discharged  cured. 

July  26.  Case  166.— Jenny  Black  (ne- 
gress,)  Whitlow  on  the  thumb;  ungual 
phalange. 

Thumb  much  swollen ;  a  small  opening 
in  the  integument,  and  fungus  protruding ; 
part  very  painful. 

Treatment.  Incision  through  the  fungus 
mass  into  the  distended  cellular  tissue ;  the 
cellular  tissue  is  filled  with  immature  pus. 
Apply  zinc,  sulph.  to  the  wound. 

July  28.  Improving;  less  inflammation 
and  pain.    Use  elm  poultice. 

Aug-  6.    Discharged  cured. 

Aug.  12.  Case  167.~Ann  Bums,  ot. 
25.  Spinal  Irritation.  Has  been  affected 
eighteen  months  (since  confinement  in  par- 
turition;) was  salivated  three  days  after 
confinement;  has  some  pain  under  the 
middle  of  the  sternum;  weakness  across 
the  loins ;  pain  on  pressure  over  the  third 
lumber  vertebra.    Appetite  indifferent. 

Treatment,   'fk  Ferri  pbosp.  grs.  ij.,  hyd. 


canad.  grs.  ij.  M.     Take  one  three  times 
per  day.    Irritating  plaster  over  the  loins. 
Alkaline  bath  every  morning. 
Aug.  22.    No  report. 

Aug.  15.  Case  168. — Margaret  Murphy, 
»t.  40.  Dyspepsia.  Been  affected  three 
weeks.  Some  difficulty  of  breathing;  sense 
of  pulsation  in  the  stomach,  no  appetite; 
pulse  irregular ;  general  debility  and  lassi- 
tude. 

Treatment.  J^  Emetic  of  lobelia  infla- 
ta.  Next  day  use  ft  Hyd.  canad.  ferri 
phosp.  aa  grs.  ij.  three  times  per  day.  Al- 
kaline bath,  and  sinapism  over  the  stomach 
ni^t  and  morning, 

Aug.  20.  Discharged  cured.  Be  careful 
of  your  diet. 

Aug.  17.  Case  169.— Ed.  b.  Obtuse- 
ness  of  hearing. 

Was  affected  with  Syphilis  from  Jan.  '54 
to  June.  Syphilitic  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared, excepting  a  few  eruptions  upon  the 
arms.  Took  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  in  June, 
which  operated  seventeen  times;  at  the 
same  time  exposed  his  head  and  neck  by 
lying  in  a  current  of  air  between  two  win- 
dows ;  has  been  very  deaf  since ;  is  a  little 
better  now.  Much  dizziness;  could  scarce- 
ly walk  on  that  account;  is  better  now; 
some  pain  in  the  head ;  otherwise  well ;  has 
taken  quantities  of  strychnine,  and  is  labor- 
ing under  its  specific  effects. 

Treatment. — Alkaline  bath  every  morn- 
ing. Electricity  passed  through  the  head, 
from  the  right  to  the  left  ear,  and  to  the 
upper  cervical  vertebra.  Vesication  of  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  behind  the  ears,  with 
oleum  tiglii. 

Aug.  21. — Not  so  much  tenderness  of  the 
head  and  dizziness;  can  hear  a  little  better. 
Continue  the  treatment. 

Aug.  21.  Case  170.— Thomas  Turner, 
ttt.  23.  €N>nnorrheal  Opthalmia.  Been 
afi^cted  forty  days,  caused  by  exposure  to 
the  rain  and  night  air.  Gonnorrhea  has 
subsided.  Hydropthalmla  of  the  left  eye. 
The  cornea  of  the  right  eye  is  opaque ;  the 
conjunctiviB  of  both  eyes  are  very  vascular 
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and  turgid ;  the  eyes  painful,  and  some  in- 
toleimnce  of  light;  a  purulent  secretion 
oozing  at  times  from  between  the  lids.  The 
cornea  of  the  left  eye  has  been  punctured 
twice,  and  now  protrudes  from  between 
the  lids ;  patient  otherwise  healthy.  Chance 
for  cure  small. 

Treatment. — Scarify  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  vesicate  it  with  ol.  tiglii.  '$e  Zinci 
sulph.  3  ss.  water  5  j.  M.  Apply  freely 
to  the  conjunctivae  once  per  day.  Ijt  Comp. 
powder  of  senna  3  J-  every  day ;  cold  water 
dressing  to  the  eyes  all  the  time. 


Ilart  2.  mUcellaneoM  0<Uction0 


RECOVERY  AFTER  TAKING  A  LARGE 
DOSE  OF  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bubnam,  of  Wath-upon- 
Dearn,  has  communicated  to  the  Lancet  a 
very  interesting  history  of  the  recovery  of 
his  father  from  the  accidental  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid.  The  following  abst^ct  is 
from  the  BriL  and  For.  Med-Chir,  Rev., 
April  of  this  year.  Mr.  Burnam,  Sr.,  took 
by  mistake  a  drachm  of  Scheele*s  acid  in- 
stead of  diluted  acid.  In  a  few  seconds, 
he  perceived  by  the  bottle  the  mistake  he 
had  made ;  he  immediately  swallowed  half 
an  ounce  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
with  a  little  water,  then  called  to  his  son 
and  told  Mm  what  had  occured.  He  spoke 
hurriedly,  and  breath  deeplyed.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bur  nam  immeditttely  administered  some 
solution  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
trusting  to  the  ammonia  previously  swal- 
lowed for  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
compound  of  the  acid  with  the  oxides  of 
iron.  This  was  two  minutes  after  the  poi- 
son had  been  swallowed;  from  this  time, 
for  twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Burnam  had  no 
recollection  of  anything  that  was  taking 
place.  Respiration  became  deeper  and 
slower.  Four  minutes  after  taking  the  poi- 
son, cold  douche  was  freely  employed,  and 
more  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with 
spirits  of  ammonia  administered.  Vomit- 
ing took  place ;  a  slight  convulsive  shudder 
occured;  the  cold  effusion  was  persevered 
in,  with  the  occasional  administration  of 
spirits  of  ammonia.  In  twenty  minutes 
he  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. In  about  fifteen  minutes  later. 
he  was  able  to  walk  up  stairs  to  bed.  Per- 
fect lecovery  took  place.  The  patient  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  strong 
constitution.  •! 


By  chemical  analysis,  Mr.  Yf.  H.  Bur- 
nam found  that  the  quantity  of  the  acid 
which  his  father  had  taken  contained  2.4 
grains  of  anhydrous  acid.  Mr.  Buruam  ob- 
serves, that  this  is  the  largest  recorded 
Juantity  taken,  and  followed  by  recovery, 
t  is  also  a  matter  of  interest  in  this  case, 
that  at  tlie  time  at  which  insensibility 
came  on  is  so  exactly  known,  viz.  two 
minutes  after  the  poison  was  swallowed. 
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NERVOUS  AOTHMA. 

M.  Morpain,  a  French  physician,  has 
found  that  by  burning  brown  paper  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  in  the  room  of  an 
asthmatic  patient,  the  latter  will  obtain 
instantaneous  relief.  M.  Carrie,  working 
out  this  fact,  has  had  the  following  poly- 
pharmaceutical paper  prepared  for  the  same 
purpose: — Pasteboard  broken  down  with 
not  water,  four  ounces;  nitrate  of  potash, 
t\^o  ounces;  bellaidonna,  stramonium,  dig- 
italis, lobelia  inflata,  all  in  po^vdcr,  caai 
twenty  grains ;  myrrh  and  olibanum,  of 
each  two  drachms  and  a  half.  Incorporate 
all  these  with  the  paste,  divide  the  mass 
into  sheets  of  the  thickness  of  three  lines; 
dry,  and  divide  in  little  square  pieces. 
Burn  them  in  little  saucers  in  a  well  shnt- 
up  room. — Lancets  Dec,  31, 1853,  p.  625. 


ON  COCOA-NUT  OIL  AS  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

Dr.  Thompson  says.  "Among  the  pa- 
tients to  whom  cocoa-nut  oil  was  given, 
there  were  some  instances  of  arrested 
phthisis,  as  decided  as  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  attribute  to  the  use  of  cod- liver 
oil.  over  which  it  possesses  advanta^^es  in 
reference  to  economy  and  palatableness: 
and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  its  effi- 
cacy was  experienced  by  some  who  had  pre- 
viously taken  cod  oil  uselessly,  and  by 
others  w^ho  had  discontinued  it  on  account 
of  nausea.'* — Mtd,  Timca  and  Gaz,,  Feb, 
25, 1854,  p.  190. 


EXSECTfON  OF  THE  ULNA. 

Dr.  Caronchan's  paper  on  this  important 
operation,  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
American  Medical  Monthly,  is  now  circu- 
lating in  a  pamphlet,  witli  a  plate,  which 
will  be  an  acceptable  form  foi  general  dis- 
tribution. Every  one  interested  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  does  not  have 
access  to  the  Journal  in  which  it  first  ap- 
peared, but  for  a  trifle  copies  may  now  be 
ordere<?  all  ovet  the  Union. 
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INHALATION  AND  OTHER  TREAT- 
MENT IN  PHTHISIS. 

BT   WM.  M.  COBKELL,  U.  J). 

Ill  Ihe  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal for  April  19,  are  the  following  editorial 
lemarkB:"'*  It  is  said  that  the  benefits  of 
inhaling  the  Tapor  of  iodine  in  pulmonary 
afieetions,  have  been  undenated.    Until 


ment,  that  physicians  should  look  with  • 
somewhat  sceptical  eye  upon  any  new  plan 
of  treatment  which  promises  to  be  in  any' 
measuie  successful.  They  doubt  (and  they 
ought  to  doubt)  the  utility  of  any  plan  of 
tieatment,  till  they  have  evidence  of  its 
success.  But  they  onght,  also,  to  give  any 
feasible  plan,  which  has  been  stated  to  be 
successful,  a  fair  tnal.    No  one  doubts  that 


within  a  short  time,  thcare  bus  been  but]  phthisical  patients  sometimes  recover,  both 


little  notice  taken  of  iodine  in  this  form  of 
medication ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  seveml  medical  gentlemen  in  Europe 


have  lately  given  their  attention  to  the  to  stay  this  great  ravager  of  our  land. 


piactical  application  of  it  in  oases  of  con 
firmed  phthisis.  It  is  hoped  that  their  use 
of  it  will  be  attended  with  good  results, 
and  that  it  may  prove  a  successful  remedy 
in  some  oases  of  intractaUe  disease." 

In  1851,  in  the  43d  volume  of  the  same 
'*  Journal,"  the  writer  communicated  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  "  Inhalation  in 
diseases  of  the  air-passai^es  and   of   the 
lungs."    In  that  paper  the  belief  was  ei- 
piessed  that  "  more  benefit  may  be  deriveil 
from  inkalaHtm  than  has  generally  been  ex- 
perienced."   The  vapor  of  iodine  is  there 
named,  among  other  articles,  for  inhalaiion, 
and  cases  given  from  Sir  Chas.  Scudamore, 
Murray,  Barton  and  Corrigan,  where  it  had 
been  advantageously  employed.  Some  phy- 
sicians in  this  country  were  disposed  to 
give  it,  and  other  articles  there  named,  a 
trial;  among  whom  was  the  late  Dr.  Peir- 
son,  of  Salem.     The  American  Medical 
Association,  by  their  committee  on  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases,  referred  lespect- 
falty  to  these  inhalations ;  and  Drs.  Wood 
and'Bache,in  the  last  edition  of  the  United 
States  Dispensatiiry,  have  mentioned  the 
inhalation  auoted  from  the  Boston  Journal. 
But  others  looked  upon  the  whole  scheme 
as  chimerical  and  useless,  if  not  worse. 

Since  that  period,  however,  medical  men 
abroad,  and  some  in  this  country,  have 
looked  more  carefully  into  the  matter,  and 
put  the  treatment  in  practice.  The  writer 
has  watched  the  reported  cases,  he  believes. 
in  all  the  Journals,  as  they  have  appeared, 
nnd  still  believes,  as  then  expressea  that, 
if  we  are  ever  to  find  realised  tlMe  remark 
by  Dr.  Armstrong — ^that  "at  some  future 
period  the  whole  class  of  tubercular  diseas- 
es will  he  arrested"  by  medical  treatment, 
no  small  share  of  that  treatment  will  con- 
sist in  remedies  addressed,  by  inhalation, 
directly  to  the  diseased  organs,  and  to  the 
integument,  rather  than  the  stomach  of  the 
patient. 

It  is  by  no  means  strange,  when  pkthi9ia 
is  weekly  sweeping  to  the  grave  a  larger 
namber  of  victims  than  any  other  disease. 
mad  this  under  the  most  approved  treat- 

vou  tt. — V. 


with  and  without  treatment.  But  it  does 
seem  incumbent  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fessimi  to  put  in  action  all  possible  means 


During  the  last  three  years,  the  writer 
has  treated  (among  many  who  have  died) 
some  phthisical  patients  who  have  recov- 
ered, among  whom  were  the  following: 

Mr.  M.,  a  young  man  aged  23  years; 
well-marked  phthiBi»;  right  lung  cavernous. 
Several  remedies  were  tried,  mit  without 
any  good  effect.  At  last,  he  was  put  upon 
the  following: — |lr  Cod-liter  oii,  Siv.;  sol. 
earb.  potash.  S  6^;  ptilv-  g-  Arabic,  S  j«; 
syr.  omnge  peel,  3  J*;  spirit  peppermint, 
3  ij.  Of  this  compound,  a  urge  table- 
spoonful  was  taken  four  times  a  dav.  The 
patient  began  to  grow  better  from  the  com- 
mencement of  taking  the  medicine.  He 
also  inhaled  the  vapor  of  the  tinct.  iodine 
and  creasote,  five  drops  of  each  in  conjunc- 
tion, several  times  a  day.  The  inhalatioa 
iuieted  rather  than  provoked  coughing, 
(ut  what  part  of  the  cure  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  medicine  taken,  and  what  to  the  va- 

Eor  inhaled,  or  whether  any  to  either  or 
oth,  he  is  not  prepared  to  say.  This  was 
the  treatment  unoer  which  he  recovered, 
and  he  has  now  remained  apparently  well 
more  than  a  year. 

Miss  C,  a  young  lady  from  the  country, 
had  fhihiBu,  Cough  excessively  hamss- 
ing;  expectoration  of  viscid  pus  profuse; 
night  sweats,  6u^.  Was  treated  the  same 
as  the  above.  She  gradually  improved  in 
strength  and  fiesh,  the  cough  and  expectora- 
tion diminishing  daily  for  eight  weeks, 
when  she  returned  to  her  home  in  New 
Hampshire.  Two  months' after  her  return, 
she  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which  she  says, 
*'  my  health  is  now  good,  and  /  am  mar- 
ried,*' 

Mr.  L.,  a  gentleman,  aged  97  yean,  mar- 
ried ;  residence  one  hundred  miles  from 
this  city.  Wishing  to  visit  a  brotlierin 
this  vicinity,  was  recommended  to  my  care 
bv  Dr.  H.,  his  physician  at  home.  He  had 
disease  of  the  right  lung,  hut  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  9trum&U8  patient.  His  cough 
and  night  sweats  were  very  troublesome. 
The  cod-liver  oil  he  was  reluctant  to  take; 
and  when,  at  my  earnest  reauest,  he  did 
take  it,  it  would  not  set  on  ids  stomach. 
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He  therefore  soon  abandoned  its  use.  He 
was  put  upon  the  Uantodine,  the  concen- 
trated chemical  extract  of  the  taraxacum, 
and  the  eomine  of  the  comua  Florida,  of 
Keith  Ac  Co.,  according  to  the  following: — 
fk  Comine,  grs.  ij.;  Leontodine,  grs.  ij.  M. 
Sum.  at  once,  three  times  a-day.  He  also  in- 
haled the  vapor  of  iodine,  gutt.  x.,  three 
times  dailf.  Under  this  treatment,  for 
eight  weeks,  he  gTadualljr  improved,  and 
returned  home  in  much  bstter  health  than 
when  he  first  came  to  me.  Each  of  these 
patients  was  freely  rubbed  with  equal  parts 
of  warm  sweet  oil  and  New  England  rum, 
morning  and  evenine. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  sav  how  much  of 
the  benefit,  which  appeared  to  result  from 
this  treatment,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  either 
the  medicine,  the  inhalation  or  the  unguent, 
or  whether  either  did  any  good.  The  pa- 
tients improved  while  being  treated,  and 
that  is  all  I  would  say  about  it. 

I  have  employed  inhalation  of  ereaaoU. 
for  more  than  three  years,  in  phthisis,  in 
bronchitis,  and  in  a  few  cages  of  gangrene 
of  the  lungs.  I  was  first  led  to  use  it  in 
gangrene,  by  supposing,  from  its  name, and 
the  Greek  words  from  which  it  is  derived 
{kreaa,  fieah;  and  soter,  preserver,  that  is, 
jleah  preserver,)  that  it  might  possibly  be 
useful,  as  an  antiseptic,  in  a  gangrenous 
lung ;  and  as  the  best  way  to  introduce  it 
to  the  lung,  resort  was  hail  to  inhalatum. 
At  the  time  when  I  commenced  the  inhala- 
tion of  creasote,  I  had  not  seen  any  account 
of  its  having  been  employed,  as  a  remedial 
agent,  in  that  form,  not  even  in  European 
journals.  But  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
last  edition  of  Pereiia's  Materia  Medica, 
re-published  in  this  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  I  find  the 
following  remarks:— '* The  inhalation  of 
creasote  vapor  is  occasionally  useful  in  re- 
lieving excessive  bronchial  secretion.  This 
inhalation  may  be  effected  by  diffusing  a 
few  drops  of  creasote  through  water  or  a 
mucilaginous  liquid,  and  breathing  through 
this  by  means  of  the  ordinary  inhaling 
bottle." 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  same  work.  Dr. 
Pereira  says,  *'  Inhalation  of  iodine  vapor 
has  been  used  in  phthisis  and  in  chronic 
bronchitis.  In  phthisis,  it  has  been  re- 
commended by  Barton,  Sir  Charles  Scud- 
amore,  and  Sir  James  Murray.  I  have  re- 
peatedly tried  it  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  but  never 
with  the  least  benefit." 

I  think  I  can  say  it  has  been  beBeficial 
in  my  hiuids,  and  1  shall  continue  to  use  it. 

I  have  also,  up  to  the  present  time,  used 
nth  benefit  the  powder  of  nitraa  argentii 

i  lyoopodium,  prepared  according  to  the 


formula  of  Dr.  Chambers,  as  published  in 
the  43d  volume  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  in  chronic  laryngitis, 
bronchitis,  and  incipient  phthisis. 

I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  though  I 
never  use  inhalation  of  any  kind  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  general  treatment,  yet  I  consider 
it  a  useful  adjuvant  in  the  management  of 
these  genemlly  chronic  and  often  fatal  dis- 
eases ;  and  if  a  patient  puts  himself  under 
my  care,  I  never  feel  that  I  have  done  my 
whole  duty  to  him, unless  I  have  tried  both 
geneml  and  local  treatment.  I  believe  the 
pathology  of  phthisis  has  been  but  imper- 
fectly understood ;  and  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  akin  is  first  in  fault.  But  this  is  a 
point  on  which  I  will  not  enlarge  at  pres- 
ent, only  to  say,  that  every  one  knows  now 
very  intimate  is  the  sympathy  between  the 
interment  of  the  bodv  and  the  respiratory 
organs.  Hence,  in  the  treatment  of  ail 
phthisical  patients,  I  have  always  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  tbe  skin.  For  the  last  five 
years,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying 
the  alcoholic  lotion,  recommended  in  such 
cases  by  Marshall  Hall ;  but  for  three  years 
I  have  directed  my  patients  to  be  rubbed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with 
equal  parts  of  warm  olive  oil  and  New 
England  rum;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
no  part  of  my  prescriptions  has  been  more 
beneficial.  If  opportunity  should  ofler,  I 
may  say  more  on  this  treatment  at  a  future 
time. 

I  have  recently  treated  a  case  of  aphonia, 
of  more  than  a  year's  standing,  with  the 
alcoholic  tincture,  iodine  3  j.  to  J  j.  of  al- 
cohol, according  to  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Bennett,  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Ga- 
zette, and  re-published  in  the  28th  Part  of 
Braithwait's  Retrospect.  The  tincture  was 
applied,  extemallv,  over  the  larynx,  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil,  every  other  day  for  a 
week.  The  pain  produced  by  so  strong  a 
solution  was  considerable,  and  the  friends 
of  the  young  lady,  seeing  her  sufieriag,  de- 
sired her  to  desist.  I  had  concluded  to 
forego  its  further  application,  when  she 
suddenly  surprised  us  by  the  return  of  her 
voice.  Oalvaniam  had  been  used,  for  two 
weeks,  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
iodine;  the  current  being  passed,  for  fifteen 
minutes  daily,  from  the  larynx  to  the  cer- 
vical vertebrn.  In  this  case,  there  m-as  no 
disease  of  the  lungs,  but  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  enlargement  of  the  chordae  vo- 
cales.  The  voice  still  continues. — Boatm 
Med.  and  Surg,  Jour. 
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SPIRIT  RAPPING  AND  THE  PHILOS- 

OPHfiRS. 

BT   C.  D.  ORIBWOLD,  M.  D. 

I  have  obeerved,  of  late,  that  the  subject 
of  '*  spirit  rapping"  ooca^onally  finds  a 
place  m  the  medical  journals.  When  the 
phenomena,  so  styled,  first  began  to  attract 
popular  interest,  the  matter  was  deemed 
too  contemptible  for  discussion  in  scientific 
journals,  and  consequently  fell  into  the 
hands  of  mystery-mongers,  and  speculators 
in  monstrosities.  Wise  men  have  regarded 
the  credulous  and  curious  in  this  matter  as 
fools ;  but  the  simpletons  seem  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  prove  the  quidnuncs  no  wiser 
tlun  tliemselTea  in  relation  to  the  'spirits.* 
I  admire  exceedingly  the  perseverance  of 
the  ghosts,  who  having  knocked  for  admis- 
slon,  and  finding  themselves  refused  at  the 
front  doors  of  society,  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  their  way  through  the  kitchen.  This 
violation  of  our  intallible  laws  in  etiquette, 
has  cost  thnm  much  dishonor,  but,  never- 
theless, seems  likely  to  succeed,  inasmuch 
as  the  unseen  visitors  are  now  quite  fre- 
quently entertained  in  the  parlors  of  very 
sensible  people.  To  be  sure,  they  are  al- 
ways let  in  at  first  merely  to  please  the 
young  people  ;  and  the  first  interview  will 
close  with,  perhaps,  an  acknowledgment 
that  "  the  trick  is  really  very  clever." 

Afiecting  to  be  wise  from  fear  of  appear- 
ing to  be  less  so  than  somebody  else,  is  a 
very  commonly-exhibited  weakness;  and 
were  it  well  understood  that  a  man  makes 
a  greater  fool  of  himself  by  so  doing,  than 
he  would  be  likely  to  be  suspected  of  being 
under  other  circumstances,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  spirits  would  have  been  re- 
ceived into  good  company  long  ago.  More- 
over, we  should  have  been  saved  from  a 
great  number  of  explanations  and  learned 
expositions,  reflecting  in  most  instances 
upon  the  opakeness  of  the  human  intellect, 
by  persons  who  being  befogged  themselves, 
simply  mystified  the  subject. 

Who  that  recollects  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis's 
explanation  of  the  "  reppings,"  some  fire 
years  ago,  can  help  smiling  at  the  absurdity 
of  his  notions  upon  the  subject.  He  in- 
formed the  Rochester  people  of  the  fiict 
that  currents  of  air  sometimes  so  efiect 
water  falling  over  a  declivity,  as  to  cause  a 
perceptible  jar  in  the  surrounding  earth. 
Now  as  there  was  a  waterfeU  at  Rochester, 
Prof.  Lewis  was  astonished  that  at  the  fact 
that  it  had  not  been  discovered  as  the  cause 
of  tables  and  windows  rattling,  or  "rap- 
ping"! 

Profe.  Flint,  Lee  and  Coventry,  of  the 
Buflfalo  Medical  College,  about  four  yean 
agQ«  took  the  subject  in  hand,  with  an  hon- 


est purpose  and  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  good 
cause.  The  result,  after  a  protracted  in* 
vestigation,  was  announced  in  a  lengthy 
article,  making  a  full  and  (of  course)  per- 
fectly  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  fraud, 
based  upon  the  Joel  that  they  had  discover- 
ed a  lady  in  Bufialo  who  could  snap  the 
knee-joints,  and  the  aaaumption  that  the 
Rochester  girls  could  and  did  do  so  likewise. 
Within  a  year  the  philosopher  Faraday 
has  condescended  to  re-illumine  the  world 
(which  had  already  grown  dim  again)  upon 
the  subject  of  spirits ;  being  careful  to  ex- 
plain that  the  matter  was  no  mystery  to 
him,  and  that  he  waa  only  induced  to  take 
hold  ol  it  on  tlie  ground  that  so  many  of 
the  weak-minded  were  being  led  astray  by 
its  pretensions.  Table-turning  was  the 
branch  of  the  subject  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  directed.  By  puttins  a  number 
of  pieces  of  smooth  pasteboain  together, 
with  an  unctuous  substance  between  them, 
laying  these  on  a  table,  and  then  placing 
the  hands  of  the  medium  upon  them,  he 
found,  after  a  trial,  that  the  pasteboards 
slid  from  each  other  in  a  slight  degree.  1  his 
solved  the  mystery.  By  the  slipping  of  the 
pasteboards  it  was  proved,  to  nis  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  medium  exerted  a  voluntary 
or  involuntary  force,  and  thus  the  tabM 
were  moved. 

Now  it  must  seem  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble, to  a  sensible  man,  that  these  three  ex- 
positions, emanating  from  five  persons  ex- 
tensively known  as  scientific  men,  should 
be  so  unlike  each  other,  and  yet  be  offered 
as  full  explanations  of  the  whole  subject. 
Certainly  a  waterfiill  has  not  the  power  to 
snap  one's  knees,  nor  does  snapping  knees 
have  the  efiect  to  move  a  table.    But  con- 
fine each  explanation  to  the  peculiar  order  * 
of  phenomena  sought  to  be  elucidated,  and ' 
let  us  ask  in  what  way  has  a  waterfall  the 
efiect  to  produce  a  concussion  loud  enough' 
to  stun  the  senses  like  a  blow  from  a  heavy 
hammer?  or  how  can  snapping  one*s  knees' 
cause  a  house  to  tremble  from  its  founda- 
tion?   Faraday's  explanation  implies  that 
the  medium's  hands  are  always  on  a  table 
when  it  moves.     But  such  is  not  the  case; 
and  how  does  it  move  when  there  are  no 
hands  upon  it? 

A  ereat   number  of  other  individuals 
could  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  who ' 
have  come  before  the  public  and  professed 
to  clear  up  the  mystery  by  resolving  it  into  • 
simple  ftcts,  but  ther  have  invariably  sim- 
ply simplified  themselves.    The  newspapen  • 
have  all  had  their  say,  over  and  over  again, 
and  geniuses  have  had  their  jokes.  Tet  still  * 
the  subject  grows  in  importance.  The  mora 
dignified  journals  have  occasionally  admit-  • 
ted  a  paragraph  by  way  of  exphmation. 
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must  be  remem  beied  in  affections  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  digestive  organs.  All  or 
some  one  of  them  may  be  attacked  by  ap- 
parent inflammation,  but  don't  deplete  if 
Tou  see  typhus  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  boldly  give  food  and  stimulants,  till 
^ou  see  the  brown  tongue  assume  a  health- 
ier aspect,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
inflammatory  symptoms,  as  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  possible  for  real  inflammation  to  co> 
exist  with  ievcr.  (Dr.  W.  Stokes,  p. 
17-24.J 

Where  the  secreting  surface  is  not  easily 
disorganized,  we  may  try,  by  stimulating  it, 
to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  poison. 
This  we  may  fulfil  by  emetics.  Ipeaicuan 
is  the  emetic  to  be  preferred  in  J  J  doses  of 
the  wine.  It  should  be  given  during  the 
early  stages,  while  nausea  already  exists  as 
a  symptom.  Fever  terminates  commonly 
in  four  ways;  1st.  The  patient  may  be 
struck  down  at  once  and  die  by  the  shock ; 
2nd.  He  -may  die  from  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond week;  in  this  case  there  is  great  febrile 
action,  and  the  patient  dies  by  phrenitis,  or 
this  perhaps  conjoined  to  some  other  com- 
plication. 3rd.  The  cerebral  symptoms 
may  api>ear  more  gradually,  as  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  commencing  with  de- 
lirium, and  if  fatal,  ending  with  coma.  In 
the  4ih  class,  he  mar  die  at  the  end  of  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  week,  the  asthenia 
increasing,  and  accompanied,  perhaps,  by 
specific  intestinal  lesion.  In  the  thircl 
class,  where  violent  delirium  is  present,  we 
must  give  opium  and  apply  cold  affusion  to 
the  shaven  head.  The  opium  may  be  guard- 
ed with  ipecacuan.  If  coma  comes  on, 
large  blisters  may  be  applied.  The  strength 
must  be  sustained  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Todd, 
by  giving  small  quantities  of  brandy  and 
water  and  beef- tea  at  frequent  and  short 
intervals,  and  it  must  be  especially  observ- 
ed that  severe  febrile  symptoms  do  not  con- 
tra-indicate  this  method.  In  the  fourth 
class  we  must  relieve  the  pain  and  tympan- 
itis in  the  bowels  and  peritoneal  cavity  by 
turpentine  stupes.  A  turpentine  enema 
may  be  also  given  in  the  following  form  : 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  thirty  minims;  tinc- 
ture of  catechu,  two  draehms;  tincture  of 
opium,  fifteen  minims,  to  be  added  to  g  ij. 
of  decoction  of  starch.  (Dr.  W.  Brinton, 
p.  26-33.) 

Tropical  Feutr  and  DyBentery. — When 
the  remissions  are  imperfect,  and  there  is 
acnte  congestion  of  some  important  abdom- 
inal or  other  organ,  give  quinine  (in  9j. 
doses)  from  3  3-  to  3  ij.  daily.  The  more 
acute  the  symptoms  and  the  less  the  remis- 
sions, the  larger  and  earlier  should  be  the 
doses.    These  doses  should  be  continued 


until  complete  cinchonism  is  produced, 
namely,  singing  in  the  ears  and  deafness. 
In  robust  cases,  before  the  accession  of  the 
fever,  one  blood-letting  often  gives  tempo- 
rary relief.     (Mr.  E.  Hare,  p.  32-36.) 

Gout,  ilritte.^-Apply  jmre  spirits  of 
wine  to  the  part  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
lint,  and  cover  it  with  oil  silk.  (Dr.  (lool- 
den,  p.  45.) 

Chronic  Gout  and  Rhmmatiam, — Mix 
S  j.  of  carbonate  of  foda  with  a  bread 
poultice  and  apply  this  hot  every  night. 
(Dr.  J.  R.  Bennett,  p.  45.) 

Purpura  Hemorrhagica. — Give  turpen- 
tine in  the  following  manner:  Sp.  terebinth. 
3  ij.  sacchari  albi,  pulv.  acacie.  aa  3  ij.; 
linct.  lavand.  comp.  5  J;  *q***  menth.  pip. 
ad  3  viij.  M.  fiat  mistura.  3  J*  ^'  ^ 
(Dr.  G.  Willis,  p.  49.) 

Rheumatism.— Almost  all  the  salts  which 
act  on  the  kidneys  are  useful.  Lemon-juice 
seems  to  be  useful  chiefly  by  acting  on  the 
kidneys,  and  Irom  the  supercitrate  of  soda 
or  potass  which  it  contains ;  for  the  same 
reason  we  may  give  citrate  of  ammonia, 
and  nitrate  01  potass.  Dr.  Golding  Bird 
prefers  acetate  of  potass.  He  gives  half  an 
ounce,  largely  diluted,  in  divided  doses  ev- 
ery twenty- four  hours.  (Dr.  G.  Bird,  p.  43.) 

Dissolve  3  iij.  of  nitrate  of  potass  in  a 
pint  of  water,  let  the  whole  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours.  ^  By  this  dose, 
gastric  and  renal  irritation  is  avoided,  and 
the  patient  does  not  get  disgusted  with  the 
drug  as  he^is  apt  to  do  when  the  quantity 
taken  is  two  or  three  ounces  in  the  same 
period.     (Dr.  Rowland,  p.  41.) 

Chronic  Periosteal. -— Dr.  Basham  basob- 
served  that  in  cases  of  chronic  periosteal 
rheumatism,  where  the  patient  has  been 
benefited  by  iodide  of  potassium,  at  some 
antecedent  period  he  has  been  salivated  by 
mercury;  whereas  if  no  salivation  has  pre- 
viously occurred,  he  has  found  the  iodide  of 
potassium  of  little  or  no  effect.  This  dis- 
ease may  depend  upon  the  imprei^nation  of 
the  system  by  mercury,  or  from  the  syphil- 
itic virus.  If  the  former,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  the  remedy ;  if  the  latter,  alterative 
doses  of  some  mild  preparation  of  mercury. 
(Dr.  R.  W.  Basham,  p.  45.) 

Scarlatina. — When  coma  exists  after 
or  during  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  the  elec- 
tro-galvanic battery  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful, the  same  as  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  opium.  At  the  same  time  a  flexible 
tube  may  be  passed  into  the  stomach,  and 
port  wine  and  ether  introduced.  (Dr.  P. 
J.  Murphy,  Lancet,  April  1, 1854,  p.  360.) 
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AFFECTIONS    OF     THE    NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 

Cebebritib. — When  fever  is  present,  of  a 
tjphus  character,  don't  he  afraid  of  the 
symptoms  ol  inflammation  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  wine.  When  typhus  is  present, 
there  may  seem  to  be  local  inflammation 
either  in  the  brain,  heart,  or  other  organs, 
but  this  is  not  real  inflammation,  and  will 
really  be  a^ravated  by  depletion.  (Dr.  W. 
Stokes,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  April 
1, 1854,  p.  364.) 

HsADACHE.-^imple  congestive  headache 
and  other  painful  affections  of  the  head 
may  be  relieved  by  what  is  called  'traction/ 
or  dry  cupping.  The  spine,  and  if  neces- 
sary, the  whole  back  is  smeafsd  with  sper- 
maceti ointment.  The  cupping  glass  is 
then  exbaasted  and  fixed  on  any  given  spot; 
it  moves  with  facility  over  the  anointed 
surfiice,  acting  powerfully  as  it  goes  along. 
This  is  very  useful  in  hysterical  headache. 
(Dr.  P.  J.  Murphy,  Lancet,  April  1,  1854, 
p.  360.) 

Neuialgic  and  hysterical  headache  gener- 
ally depends  on  subacute  ovaritis,  and  at- 
tacks tne  left  side  of  the  scalp,  shooting 
from  the  neck  to  the  forehead  and  not  vice 
versa,  as  in  odontalgia.  Use  the  following 
remedies  according  to  circumstances:  open 
the  bowels  well  and  regularly ;  use  the  cold 
hip-bath  or  sea  bathing;  a  sinapism  or 
blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck;  belladonna 
plaster  wiih  a  little  opium  in  it.  Tonics, 
as  quinine  in  a  solution  of  valerian ;  vale- 
rianate of  zinc  half  a  grain  three  times  a 
day  with  one  drop  of  creasote ;  sulphate  of 
iron  combined  with  valerian  and  ammonia, 
or  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian; 
morphine  in  doses  of  one-sixth  or  one  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  to  relieve  the  pain,  if  other 
remedies  fail.  (Dr.  P.  J.  Murphy,  Lancet, 
May  20,  1854,  p.  540.) 

Neubaloia. — Where  the  simple  carbon- 
ate of  iron  fails  to  give  relief,  give  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese.  (Dr.  S. 
P.  Speer,  Med.  Times  and  Qda,,  Dec.  10, 
1853.  p.  599.) 

Solas  Plvxus. — ^For  exhaustion  of  ner- 
vous power  of  the  Solar  Plexus,  give  the 
following,  varying  it  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  individual  cases:  Chloroform 
and  tincture  of  ginger,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two 
drachms;  mix.  Twenty -five  drops  to  be 
taken  thrice  daily  in  a  wineglassful  of  milk. 
(Prof.  Osborne,  p.  71.) 

Skitsation. — A  case  of  loss  of  sensation 
from  Hysteria  in  a  young  woman,  aged  25, 
vhich  various  remedies  failed  to  relieve, 


was  gradually  cured  by  the  patient  perse- 
vering in  taking  the  following,  in  the  form 
o(  a  draught,  tnree  times  a  day :  Tinct 
ferri  sesq.  m  xv.;  tinct.  cantharid.  m.  iv.; 
and  tinct.  aloes,  m.  xx.  (Dr.  Rowland, 
p.  68.) 

Tetanus. — Belladonna  may  be  given  in 
large  doses.  Give  one  grain  every  two 
hours,  and  increase  this  dose  to  one  and  a 
half  grains,  using  also  occasionally  a  sup- 
pository with  three  grains  in  it.  Watch 
the  pupil;  if  it  dilate,  gradually  desist 
from  the  belladonna.  (Mr.  Booth  Eddison, 
Med.  Times  and  Glazette,  April  15,  1854, 
p.  378.) 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 

ORGANS. 

Asphyxia  of  infants. — Galvanism  is  most 
usefnl  in  exciting  respiration  in  this  condi- 
tion.   (Dr.  Barnes,  p.  366.) 

Asthma. — Twenty  dro{)s  of  Chloroform 
inhaled  in  the  hanukerchief  and  repeated 
carefully,  taking  care  not  to  produce  stupe- 
faction, produced  marked  relief  in  a  case  of 
asthma.    (Dr.  R.  Reynolds,  p.  63.) 

Ten  minims  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  with 
sedatives,  expectorants,  or  stomachics,  is 
very  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis,  with  tend- 
ency to  paroxysmal  asthma. 

Nervous* — Brown  paper  soaked  in  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  potash  and  burnt  in  the 
room  of  an  asthmatic  patient  will  give  in- 
stant relief.  The  following  pharmaceuti- 
cal paper  is  still  better :  Pasteboard  broken 
down  in  hot  water,  four  ounces;  nitrate  of 
potash,  two  ounces ;  belladonna,  stramoni- 
um, digitneis,  lobelia  inflata,  all  in  powder, 
each  twenty  grains;  myrrh  and  olibanum, 
of  each  two  and  a  half  drachms.  Incorpo- 
rate all  these  with  the  paste,  divide  the  mass 
into  sheets  of  the  thickness  of  three  lines ; 
dry  and  divide  in  little  square  pieces.  Burn 
them  in  little  saucers  in  well  shut  up  room. 
(M.  Carrie,  p.  93.) 

Hemoptysis. — ^Tn  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs  preceding  tubercular  deposit,  we 
should  not  always  be  in  haste  to  check  it, 
as  it  may  relieve  congestion.  We  should 
determine  the  blood  rather  to  other  organs, 
than  give  direct  astringents.  Alum  dis- 
solved in  the  mouth  is  one  of  the  best  as- 
tringents. Take  up  powdered  gum  arable 
and  of  white  sugar,  each  three  drachms, 
powdered  trag^canth  one  and  a  half  drachms, 
catet'hu  three  drachms,  rose  water  sufficient 
to  form  sixty  lozenges. 

Hooping  Couoh.  —  As  hooping-cough 
seems  to  be  the  elimination  of  some  poison 
in  the  blood,  we  must  endeavor  to  find  i 
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antidote  to  it.  As  we  know  of  no  anti- 
dote, we  are  obliged  to  let  the  patient  coufth 
the  disease  away,  guarding  hira  aeainst  tfie 
bad  conae()uenoe8,  and  protecting  nim  from 
the  complications.  The  diseai«  is  not  an 
inflammatorj  condition  of  any  part,  there- 
fore any  antiphlogistic  treatment  does  harm 
by  weakening  the  patient  and  imporerish- 
ing  the  blood.  The  first  thing  is  to  guard 
agdinst  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  by  ai- 
fordinga  well-regulated  temperature.  Then 
we  must  uphold  the  strength  by  keeping 
the  patient  well  nourished.  The  chest  may 
be  alto  sponged  with  water  once  or  twice 
a  day ;  or  remedies,  the  sedative,  ant i -spas- 
modic class  is  the  best  for  allaying  the  irri- 
tability of  the  parts,  as  the  preparations  of 
opium,  henbane,  conium,  oelladona,  and 
hydrocianic  acid.  Depressing  drugs  should  | 
be  avoided,  as  tartar  emetic  and  ipeeacuan. 
The  careful  inhalation  of  chloroform  de- 
serves a  trial,  but  only  in  small  quantities. 
Splashing  the  chest  with  cold  water  is  also 
▼aluable,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the  head, 
and  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  be 
warm  when  it  is  done.  (Dr.  R.  B.  Todd, 
p.  82.) 

Let  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  be  inhal- 
ed on  a  handkerchief,  when  the  attack  is 
felt  coming  on.    (Dr.  F.  Churchill,  p.  84.) 

Phthisis,  Diarrhoea  of, — Give  five  gmins 
of  trinsi irate  of  bismuth  combined  with 
three  grains  of  gum  arable,  and  two  of  mag- 
nesia, every  four  or  six  hours.  (Dr.  T. 
Thompson,  p.  92.) 

Nighi  perepiratioM  of, — Give  four  grains 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  four  grains  of  extract 
of  hyosciamus,  made  into  pills,  every  night 
for  a  time.    Dr.  T.  Thomas,  p.  92) 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE 

ORGANS. 

Cholera. — Immediately  wrap  the  patient 
in  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  lioiling  water  with 
a  dry  blanket  over  the  sheet.  The  purging 
is  to  be  checked  by  appropriate  means ;  if 
it  continue,  with  vomiting  and  thirst,  large 
quantities  of  cold  water  are  not  allowed ; 
but  small  quantities  of  iced  water,  or  por- 
tions of  ice.  Afterwards,  he  may  have  a 
teaspoonful  of  brandy  and  half  a  wine- 
glassful  of  soda-water  every  five  or  ten  min- 
utes ;  or  ten  minims  of  laudanum  in  aoda- 
Wttter,  with  or  without  brandy,  as  it  may 
suit  the  stomach.  A  solution  of  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  is  usful  sometimes,  given  with 
a  little  syrup  of  poppies.  (Mr.  Barwell, 
Monthly  Journal,  Jan.  1854.  p.  00.) 

Mix  from  3  ss.  to  3j.  of  tne  undiluted 
nitriousacid,  {according  to  the  seventy  of 
the  symptoms,  in  from  J  !▼•  to  5  vj.  of  bome 


aromatic  waters.  If  there  be  lestlesnieas 
and  pain,  ndd  forty  minims  of  laudanum. 
A  quarter  of  this  mixture  to  be  given  every 
two,  three,  or  four  hours  according  to  tl^ 
urgency  of  the  vomiting  and  purging.  It 
may  be  given  in  a  cup  of  thin  gruel,  nearly 
cold.  If  rejected,  it  may  be  repeated  in  ten 
minutes.  No  food  should  be  taken  for  half 
an  hour  afterwards.  (Mr.  R.  H.  White- 
man,  Assoc.  Med,  Journal,  Dee,  2,  1853, 
p,  1063.) 

1.  The  "rice  water"  vomit  and  purging 
require  to  be  energetically  subdued  by  qui- 
nine, sulphuric  ami  other  acids,  cseasote, 
nitiate  of  silver,  and  such  like  remedies. — 
2.  In  actual  and  threatened  collapse,  exter- 
nal warmth,  stimulant  embrocations,  and 
those  internal  stimulants  which  act  on  the 
capillaries,  are  of  signal  benefit.  3.  In  re- 
action, and  during  convalesoenoe,  local  in- 
flammations and  congestion  require  to  be 
guarded  against  or  stibbued;  and  lational 
means  must  be  adopted  to  restore  the  secre- 
tions of  the  livet,  Kidneys,  and  skin,  but 
particularly  of  the  two  former.  4.  Lastly, 
thouglinotof  less  importance,  the  character 
of  the  fever  should  be  modified,  and  a  repe- 
tition of  the  paroxysm  guarded  against,  by 
change  of  air,  or  by  the  administration  of 
auinme,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
irom  the  existence  of  anemia,  ought  to  be 
conjoined  with  iron.  (Dr.  Cormac,  Amoc. 
Med,  Jour.  Nov.  11,  1853,  p.  993.) 

Dtspesia,  from  Dtfective  Action  of  Ex- 
creting Organs. — Enjoin  a  light  and  simple 
diet,  with  water  for  drink,  fiesh  air  and  ex- 
ercise, and  medicines  that  increase  the  se- 
cretions of  the  liver,  kidney,  and  bowels. 
Blue  pill  and  black  draught  do  well  enon^ 
ior  strong  people.  In  other  cases,  1 5  grains 
of  se»)uicarbonate  of  soda,  and  as  mudi 
potassio -tart rate  of  soda  as  will  act  gently 
on  the  bowels,  may  be  given.  To  ralieve 
the  acidity,  fifteen  grains  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda  or  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  may 
be  given  two  or  three  times  a  aay,  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  principal  meals.  At 
the  si^me  time  keeping  up  a  free  action  of 
the  bowels  by  blue  piu,  or  colocynth  with 
henbane.  If  total  abstinence  is  not  feasi- 
ble, the  best  drink  is  pale  sherry  or  brandy 
largely  diluted  with  water.  If  we  have 
oxalic  acid  deposit  and  freedom  from  red 
deposit,  the  best  remedy  is  the  nitro-muri- 
atic  acid,  ei^ht  to  twenty  minims  of  eadi 
twice  a  day  in  a  glass  of  water  half  an  boor 
before  breakfast  and  half  an  hour  before 
dinner.^  If  there  be  a  red  deposit,  however, 
from  lithic  acid  or  lithate  of  ammonia, 
give,  instead  of  the  mineral  acid,  the  car- 
Donate  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.-^ 
Sugar  in  this  kind  of  cases  should  as  much 
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as  poBsibie  be  avoided.     (Dr.  G.  Budd, 
p.  98.) 

Slow  and  Immerfeei  Digettion.^^We  must 
first  give  lemeoies  which  iucnaM  the  flow 
of  gastric  juice.    The  diet  and  habits  must 
be  regulated.     The  stomach  must  not  be 
opprassed  bj  new  bread,  tough  meat,  or 
malt  liquors ;  and  bodily  fatigue,  and  nerv- 
ous exaustion  must  be  avoided.     Half  to 
two  gnins  of  ipecacuan;  three  or  four  grains 
of  rhubarb,  or  these  with  a  grain  of  capsi 
cum  in  a  pill,  mav  be  given  before  dinner. 
Salt  and  mustard  are  also  stimulants. — 
Ipecacuan    would    seem  to  be  the  most 
powerful  of  anj  of  these.     A  glass  of 
water  and  a  lump  of  sugar  after  a  meal 
will  sometimes  relieve  the  uneasiness.  The 
muriatic  and  nitro-muriatic  acid  taken  half 
an  hour  before  meals  are  also  useful.     Al- 
kalies must  not  be  given,  as  they  weaken 
the  gastric  juice.    If  the  food  undergoes 
fermentative  changes,  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  given  off,  producing  belchings 
like  rotten  eggs,  half  a  minim  of  creasote 
may  be  given  in  a  pill  at  the  time  of  meals. 
If  the  fermentative  change  be  accomplish- 
ed by  distensions  and  eructations  of  indo- 
rous  gas  (carbonic  acid,  nitro-muriatic  ac- 
id and  the  stimulant  dinner  pills  just  men- 
tioned will  be  useful.    If  the  fermentative 
change  produce  lactic  acid,  then  we  have 
every  thing  taken  turning  toacid;  in  this  case 
we  must  give  alkalies,  and  before  meals  bis 
muth  and  magnesia,  and  brace  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  with  the  mineral  acids,  especi- 
ally the  sulphuric.    (Dr.  O.  Budd,  p.  94. 

When  the  food  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach, 
as  in  people  in  the  turn  of  life,  who  lead 
sedentary  lives,  give  small  doses  of  ipecac- 
nana,  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  in  the  morning  fasting,  so  as  to 
cause  a  sliaht  feeling  of  vermiculating 
motion  of  toe  stomach,  but  not  to  cause 
nausea,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  if 
necessary ;  one  grain  may  be  mixed  with 
two  grains  of  rnubarb,  and  give  just  be- 
fore meals.  Small  doses  of  rhubarb,  ginger, 
ami  pepper;  one  grain  of  rhubarb  with  one 
grain  of  cayenne  pepper  in  the  form  oi  a 
pill,  also  give  relief  in  these  cases. 

Painful  Z^ealion.-^Bismuth  is  one  of 
the  best  medianes  when  pain  or  cramp  ac- 
companies digestion,  and  where  there  aie 
no  ulceration.  It  restrains  undue  secretion, 
and  thus  diflfeit  from  ipecacuanaha,  which 
promotes  it.  It  is  best  given  a  short  time 
before  meals,  ex.  g.,  ten  grains  three  times 
a  day.    (Dr.  Q.  Budd,  p.  105.) 

Aeampttnied  with  Oxalate  cf  lAme  in 
the  Urine.^A  solid  animal  diet  with  little 
bread  and  vegetables,  no  fruit,  very  little 
sugar,  or  vc^uble  acid.    Give  the  mineral 


acids.  These  do  for  oxalte  of  lime  what 
the  alkalies  do  for  uric  acid  deposits.  Give 
each  acid  separately.  Give  toe  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  when  an  astringent  is  wanted, 
as  in  colliquative  piespiration,  menorrhagia, 
hemoptysis,  and  diarrhea:  hydrochloric  acid 
when  digestion  requires  assisting.  The 
stomach  liberates  this  acid  for  the  purpose 
of  digestion.  Give  both  this  and  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  before  the  meals.  Give  di- 
lute nitric  acid  when  the  secretion  requires 
to  be  increased ;  it  is  the  opposite  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  its  action.  Sulphuric  acid, 
therefore,  astringes ;  hydrochloric  promotes 
digestion;  nitric  promotes  secretion.  To 
prevent  these  acids  acting  on  the  teeth, 
wash  the  mouth  out  with  a  teaspooniul  of^ 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  in  a  little  water 
immediately  after  taking  them.  They 
should  all  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach. 
(Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Medical  Tinea,  May  6, 
1854,  p.  4M.) 

HEMoaRHOiDs. — ^In  useing  nitric  acid,  the 
strongest  possible  should  M  procured,  not 
that  whicn  is  kept  by  the  chemists.  The 
best  way  for  applying  the  acid  is  by  using 
some  instrument  which  will  encircle  the 
base  of  the  tumors,  hold  them  in  their  sit- 
uation, and  sufficiently  press  upon  them  so 
HS  to  prevent  hemorrhage.  If  necessary, 
any  portions  of  the  tumors  maybe  removed, 
the  parts  wiped  dry,  and  the  acid  at  once 
applied  to  the  surface.  There  are  two 
classes  of  these  tumors,  one  which  is  soft 
and  vascular  and  very  liable  to  bleed,  and 
another  which  is  firmer  and  which  does  not 
bleed.  For  the  first  the  best  treatment  is 
the  nitric  arid  application,  but  for  the  second 
the  nitric  acid  is  not  sufficiently  strong. — 
For  these  Mr.  Lee  has  invented  a  pair  of 
broad  forceps  (see  diagram,  page  219)  by 
which  he  grasps  the  tumor,  and  a  portion 
of  it  near  •  he  operator  is  removed  with  the 
curved  knife.  The  cut  surf'ice  is  then 
touched  with  the  acid  or  with  the  actual 
cautery,  and  the  parts  returned  into  their 
natural  position.  If  the  portion  cannot 
be  protruded,  then  Mr.  Lee  has  operated 
in  another  way.  A  rectum  speculum  is  in- 
troduced having  a  slide ;  the  opening  is  ap- 
plied against  the  tumor,  and  when  the  tu- 
mor has  bulged  in  to  the  speculum,  the 
slide  is  placed  in  the  groove  and  the*  tumor 
firmly  held  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
instrument.  A  long  narrow  knife  is  intro- 
duced within  the  speculum,  a  portion  of 
the  tumor  cut  off  and  the  nitric  acid  or  the 
actual  cautery  applied.  (Mr.  H.  Lee,  p. 
217.) 

Mr.  Steel  relates  a  caee  of  this  disease, 
which  he  treated  successfully  by  the  gaU 
vanic  cautery,    (p.  220.) 
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Taekia. — Give  tannic  add.  This  we 
might  infer  from  analogy  would  be  bene- 
ficial from  its  action  on  gelatine  and  albu- 
men, both  of  which  these  parasities  con- 
tain.    (Prof.  Osborn,  p.  119.) 

The  seeds  of  the  pumpkin  contain  a 
fixed  oil ;  half  an  ounce  of  this  given  twice 
a  day,  followed  by  an  ounce  of  castor  oil, 
has  proved  very  eflectual.  (Prof.  Patter- 
son, p.  120.) 


ON  THE  PURITY  OF  ALCOHOL. 

BY  EDWARD  N.  KEBT. 

In  a  recent  investigation  which  required 
the  use  of  alcohol  perfectly  free  from  fusil 
oil,  1  was  led  to  suspect  that  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver could  not  be  depended  upon  as  a  test 
for  this  substance,  and  upon  mixing  pure 
fusil  oil  with  pure  alcohol,  verified  my  sus- 
picion. Nitrate  of  silver  is  not  reduced  by 
fusil  oil,  even  by  boiling,  but  it  is  true  that 
alcohol  freouently  contains  other  organic 
substances  by  which  nitrate  of  silver  is  re- 
duced when  mixed  with  it  and  exposed  to 
heat  and  light.  Most  of  these  substances 
can  be  removed  by  simple  distillation,  but 
fusil  oil  cannot  be  removed  in  this  manner, 
and  consequently  this  substance  constitutes 
the  most  usual  an. I  injurious  impurity  in 
all  commercial  alcohol.  To  aetect  its 
presence  1  find  that  pure  sulphuric  acid  is 
the  best  and  most  convenient  test,  and 
as  I  am  not  aware  that  this  acid  has  before 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  I  will  proceed 
to  describe  the  method  of  using  it  as  a  test 
for  fusil  oil. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  fusil  oil  that 
a  dark  purple  mixture  is  produced,  with 
the  formation  of  sulpho-amylic  acid.  This 
fact  forms  the  basis  of  the  test  for  fusil  oil. 
When  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  added  slowly 
to  pure  alcohol,  the  mixture  re  •  ains  per- 
fectly colorless ;  but  if  it  be  added  to  alco- 
hol containing  the  least  trace  of  fusil  oil, 
the  mixture  becomes  colored  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  impurity. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  apply- 
ing this  test  is  to  fill  a  small  test  tuoe  to 
one  half  its  capacity  with  the  spirit  to  be 
tested ;  the  tube  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which 
must  be  added  very  slowlv,  otherwise  the 
heat  produced  will  cause  tne  spirit  to  boil 
and  project  the  acid  violently  from  the  tube. 
If  the  spirit  is  impure,  the  mixture  will 
immediately  become  colored,  and  if  but 
slightly  so,  it  is  best  to  examine  it  by  look- 
ing down  through  the  open  end  of  the  tube. 
The  color  if  any,  becomes  deeper  on  stand- 
ing some  hours,  but  generally  a  few  min- 


utes will  suffice  to  determioe  as  to  the  pn- 
rity  of  the  spirit  under  consideration. 

I  have  tried  the  above  test  on  spirits  of 
different  strength,  from  absolute  alcohol  to 

Kroof  spirit,  and  find  that  the  watei  in  tbm 
itter  does  not  peneptibly  affect  the  tpst, 
when  the  quantity  of  snlp^nric  acid  nsed 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  spirit  to  which  it  is 
added. — N.  Y,  Journal  of  Pharmaty. 


SYRUPS  OF    ELDERBERRIES  (SAM 

BUCUS  CANADENSIS)  AS  A  SUB- 

STITUTE  FOR  THE  COMPOUND 

SYRUP  OF  SARSAPARILLA. 


BY  W.  B.  WOHTHIHGTON,  OF  WEST  CHKTIX, 

PA. 

There  being  much  dissatisfaction  attend- 
ing the  use  of  the  compound  syrup  of  sar- 
saparilla  in  the  hands  of  some  physicians, 
th«  syrup  of  elderberries  was  recommended 
to  mynoiice  by  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Stration, 
of  Niount  Holly,  N.  J,,  who  for  some  years 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  all  cases 
of  disease  in  which  an  alterative  action 
upon  the  system  was  desired,  and  for  which 
:ne  sarsaparilla  is  usually  employed.  In 
the  treatment  of  gout,  chronic  rheumatism^ 
eruptive  and  syphilitic  affections,  he  has 
used  it  combined  with  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, with  marked  benefit.  The  formula 
used  by  him  is  the  following : 

Jjc    Juice  of  elderberries,  O  zvj. 
Sugar  crystal,  lb  xvj. 

Mix  and  boil  to  a  syrup  ;  after  allowing 
it  to  cool,  add  to  every  pint  of  syrup  one 
ounce  of  the  best  fourth  proof  French  brandy 
bottling  and  keeping  in  a  cool  place. 

Dose,  from  a  desert  to  a  tablespoonful 
three  times  a  day. 

Flattering  myself  that  an  impro\-ement 
could  be  made  in  the  preparation  of  the 
above  syrup  without  injury.  I  have  prepar- 
ed a  compound  syrup  of  elderbi^rries,  con- 
taining some,  if  not  all.  of  the  most  active 
ingredients  of  the  compound  syrup  of  sars- 
aparilla {Guaiaci  Hgniim  and  Senna  fol,); 
by  this  means,  as  f  think,  increasing  the 
alterative  virtues  of  the  syrup,  giving  it  a 
more  marked  and  active  character  in  the 
treatment  of  ^out,  rheumatism,  &c.,  than 
it  possessed  without  them.  To  this  syrup 
may  be  added  the  iodide  of  potassium  to 
suit  the  views  of  those  prescribing.  The 
formula  is  as  follows: 

5r    Juice  of  elderberries,  0  xvj. 
Sugar  crystal,  Ib.xvj, 
Guaiacuro  wood.  JS  iv. 
Senna  leaves,  3  iii. 

Put  the  senn«  fol.  and  the  piaiac  lig.  in 
three  pints  ol  water,  boiling  it  down  one- 
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half,  and  strain.  Put  the  juice  and  sugar 
in  a  kettle,  place  it  on  the  fire,  and  when 
it  comes  to  a  boil  add  the  decoction  of  gua- 
iac.  lig.  and  senns  foL,  allow  it  to  boil  to 
a  syrup,  when  it  must  be  taken  ofif,  strain- 
ed, ana  let  to  cool.  To  every  pint  of  syrup 
add  one  ounce  of  the  best  fourth  proof 
French  brandy,  bottling,  and  keeping  in  a 
cool  place. 

Dose,  the  same  as  preceding. 

The  syrup  of  elderberries  is  given  to  the 
frrofession  chiefly  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Stratton,  whose  skill  and  expe- 
rience as  a  practitioner  is  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  his  medical  brethren.  If,  as 
he  helieves,  it  possesses  more  certain  and 
prompt  remedial  virtues  as  an  alternative 
than  sarsaparilla,  it  ought  to  he  added  to 
our  catalogue  of  officinal  articles.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  at  all  times  good 
sarsaparilla,  and  especially  in  the  country, 
increase  the  claim  of  this  syrup  upon  our 
rural  practitioners,  who  can  command  with 
facility,  and  in  great  abundance,  the  mate- 
rial for  its  preparation. — Charleaton  Med. 
Journal, 
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LEAD  DISEASE  TREATED  BY  THE 
IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Swift  states  that  the  treatment 
of  saturine  poisoning  by  iodide  of  potassi- 
um, has  been  tried  in  the  New  York  Hos 
pital  in  23  cases,  and  with  highly  satisfac- 
tory results.  '*In  13  instances  the  urine 
was  submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  and  the 
investi£ation  has  established  the  fact  that 
the  lead  may  be  eliminated  from  the  system 
by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  found  in 
the  urine.  In  no  case  was  the  lead  detected 
before  the  administration  of  the  remedy. 
The  chemical  analysis  were  made  by  Prof. 
Outram.  and  the  results  of  bis  experiments 
are  perfectly  reliable. 

*'A11  the  patients  began  to  improve  rapid- 
ly after  this  treatment  was  adopted,  though 
they  had  previously  resisted  the  ordinary 
means.  No  bad  effects  resulted  from  the 
long-continued  use  of  the  remedy.  In  two 
cases,  as  M.  Meisens  suggests  may  occur, 
the  symytoms  were  at  first  slightly  aggra- 
vatecl^-one  of  them  was  profusely  salivated 
while  under  treatment,  and  the  other  slight- 
ly so.  One  patient  also  suffered  from  cory 
za  and  gastric  disturbance  for  a  few  days  ; 
but  the  treatment  was  only  suspended  forn 
short  time.  One  patient  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  for 
six  months,  one  for  five  and  a  half,  and  an- 
other four  months. 

**In  case  6,  the  urine  was  examined  short- 
ly after  treatment  was  commenced,  and 
merely  a  trace  of  lead  was  detected.    The 


quality  sensibly  increased,  until  it  was 
clearly  shown  both  in  the  Urine  and  saliva; 
and  as  the  patient  convalesced,  it  disap- 
peared entirely,  and  the  iodede  of  potassium 
was  found  abundantly  in  the  saliva.  In 
( ase  5,  we  did  not  suspect  the  existence  of 
lead-poisoning  until  alter  the  patient  had 
been  put  upon  treatment  for  constitutional 
syphilis.  While  under  this  treatment,  a 
well-defined  'blue  line'  appeared  upon  the 
gums.  The  urine  was  then  examined,  and 
found  to  contain  lead. 

**0f  twenty-three  cases  treated  by  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  sixteen  have  been  dis- 
charged cured,  and  three  so  far  relieved  as 
to  be  able  to  resume  their  ordinary  duties ; 
four  are  still  under  treatment,  and  are  grad- 
ually improving.  Thirteen  of  the  patients 
suffered  from  lead  colic,  complicated  with 
neuralgia,  arthralgia,  6u:.,  four  had  paraly- 
sis of  the  wrist,  and  in  six  the  paralysis 
was  general." — New  York  Md,  Tiwua, 
Feb.  1854. 


^♦^ » 


EMPLOYMExNT  OF  GLYCERINE  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

M.  Cap  read  a  notice  on  glycerine,  which 
he  asserted  was  serviceable  in  most  affect- 
ions of  the  skin.  It  penetrates  easily  into 
the  pores,  softens  the  surface,  cicatri^s  fis- 
sures and  openings,  its  usa^e  is  indicated 
in  all  cutaneous  dieeases  which  fatty  sub- 
stances would  irritate.  Excellent  effects 
have  been  observed  from  it  in  eczema,  zona, 
iicne,  icthuosis,  and  it  is  much  preferable  to 
the  oil  of  Cade  or  the  lotions  of  (corrosive 
sublimate).  Glycerine  can  be  employed 
simply,  or  added  to  various  medicaments. 
It  unites  in  all  portions  with  water  used  for 
burns  and  other  wounds,  it  preserves  them 
from  exposure  to  air,  and  keeps  their  edges 
in  a  supple  and  moist  state.  When  it  is 
added  to  cataplasms,  it  keeps  them  in  a 
moist  state,  and,  which  is  important,  it  pre- 
vents their  borders  adhering  to  the  receiv- 
ing surfaces. 

Glycerine  can  he  added  to  aqueous  and 
alcoholir fluid,  being  also  incorporated  with 
lard,  ointments,  pomades,  and  soaps.  It 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  liniments  and  em- 
brocations. It  can  be  united  to  extracts, 
tinctures,  medicated  wines,  and  thus  can 
serve  in  almost  all  medicinal  compounds 
and  those  employed  in  surgery,  adding  to 
each  substance  its  soothing,  sedative,  soft- 
ening properties  upon  the  tissues,  and  dis- 
posing them  to  the  absorption  of  the  medi- 
cinal substances  to  which  it  is  united.  This 
substance  should,  therefore,  form  the  basis 
of  a  new  class  of  remedies,  to  which  we 
may  give  the  name  glycerol. — (Joum,  de 
Med,  et,  de  Chir.  Praetiquta,  Feb.) 
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TAPEWORM  EXPELLED  BY   INFU- 
SION OF  PUMPKIN  SEEDS. 

BT  D.  LEA8UBE,  M.  D.,  OF  NEWCASTLE,  PA, 


Mary, 


',  aged  28,  unmarried »  has 


been  delicate  all  her  life,  and  for  fifteen 
years  subject  to  severe  cramping  pains  of  the 
abdomen,  accompanied  sometimes  by  ob- 
stinate vomiting.  About  ten  years  since, 
she  noticed  that  she  passed  portions  of  tape- 
worm, of  lengths  varying  from  a  single 
joint  up  to  many  feet,  and,  if  the  statements 
of  the  patient  and  her  mother  are  to  be  re- 
lied oil,  sometimes  half  filling  an  ordinary 
chamber-mug.  Her  mother  had  also,  at  an 
early  period  of  her  life,  been  a  victim  to  a 
tapeworm,  which  had  been  expelled  by  a 
secret  vegttcibU  remedy,  probably  male  fern 
given  her  by  a  worm  doctor. 

My  attention  was  called  to  Mary's  case 
sometime  in  last  February,  while  in  attend- 
ance on  her  sister  for  another  disease ;  but 
ftom  some  cause  not  necessary  to  mention, 
I  did  not  prescribe  till  last  week.  I  had 
intended  to  use  the  male  fern  or  kousso,  or 
both:  but  not  having  access  to  either  of 
them  in  a  fresh  state,  I  determined  to  wait 
till  they  could  be  procured  from  Philadel- 
phia. While  thus  waiting,  I  noticed  in 
one  of  the  journals  a  report  of  a  case  of 
taenia  expelled  by  the  use  of  emulsion  of 
pumpkin-seeds.  Curiosity,  more  than  the 
expectation  of  success,  prompted  me  to 

five  it  a  trial.  I  directed  a  pint  of  the 
ruised  seeds  to  be  infused  in  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  and  left  over  night,  the  whole 
to  be  taken  during  the  next  day,  the  patient 
&8ting  in  the  mean  time. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  the 
patient  commenced  its  use,  and  in  the  after- 
noon experienced  the  roost  violent  cramps 
and  pains  in  the  ^wels  for  several  hours  ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  she  passed 
eleven  feet  of  the  parasitp,  including  the 
he&d,  as  provedby  observation  under  the 
microscope.  The  animal  was  entirely  dead 
when  void<{d  from  the  bowel,  and  is  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  tasnia. 


<  *»*  > 


TWINS  OF  DIFFERENT  COLOR. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Atta WAT,  of  Madison  County, 
€^0.,  records  the  following  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this: — 

Mrs.  C ,  a  white  woman,  the  mother 

of  three  children,  gave  birth  to  twins  on 
the  16th  of  January,  an  interval  of  an  hour 
between  the  births. 

The  first  born  was  very  dark,  and  had 
every  appearance  of  being  of  African  pa- 
ternity. Not  being  willing  to  suggest  such 
a  thing,  I  tried  to  .explain  the  matter,  by 


attributing  the  color  to  cyanosis.  At  the 
expiration  of  one  hour,  the  second  child  was 
bom,  and  had  very  light-colored  hair,  fiair 
skin,  and  blue  eyes,  which  made  their  con- 
trast  very  striking. 

The  condition  of  the  mother  and  chil- 
dern  was  such,  that  they  required  medical 
treatment  for  seveml  weeks,  during  whidi 
time  I  marked  the  great  difference  between 
the  children  with  peculiar  interest 

After  the  recovery  of  the  woman  and  her 
children,  seeing  the  African  characteristics 
more  and  more  developed,  I  asked  the  moth- 
er to  give  me  a  correct  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  her  conceptioa, 
6cc, 

After  some  hesitation,  she  gave  me  the 
following  history  of  her  caae:  She  said 
that  five  days  after  the  cessation  of  her  last 
menstruation,  she  had  sexual  intercourse 
with  the  white  roan,  whom  she  considered 
the  father  of  the  white  child.  Three  days 
thereafter,  making  eight  da}s  after  menstru- 
ation, she  co-habited  with  a  negro  man, 
who  she  said  was  the  father  of  the  other 
child.  She  assured  me  that  this  was  the  only 
coitus  she  had  with  the  negro  man  for  more 
than  one  month  after  she  menstruated.  If 
this  be  true,  she  conceived  at  that  time. 

The  precise  period  of  her  other  conception 
is  less  definite,  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  connection  with  the  father  of 
(he  white  child,  at  different  times,  during 
the  month  following  he  last  menstruation. 

SotUhem  Med.  and  Svrg.  Journal,  June, 
1854. 
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ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  FRESERV- 
ING  ANATOMICAL  AND  PATHO- 
LOGICAL SPECIMENS. 

BT  JOHN  H.    BRINTON.  M.  n. 

The  preservation  of  the  animal  tissues, 
in  such  manner  as  to  present  unchanged, 
their  normal  and  abnormal  relations,  has 
ever  been  an  object  of  study  and  interest  to 
the  practical  Anatomist,  the  Pathologist 
and  the  Surgeon.  But  as  yet.  all  attempts 
to  retain,  in  an  unaltered  state,  the  size, 
shape  and  color  ot  parts,  have  to  a  certain 
degree  been  unsuccessful. 

Anatomical  objects  have  hitherto  been 

Preserved  in  one  or  two  slates,  either  wet  or 
ried.  Both  of  these  methods  are,  howev- 
er, inadequate ;  for  if  fresh  animal  tissues 
be  immersed  in  alcohol,  or  anv  other  anti- 
septic fluid,  they  become  blanched  in  color, 
condensed  in  structure,  and  consequently 
modified  in  size  and  shape.  At  the  same 
time,  they  present  inconveniences  for  de- 
monstration. The  method  of  preparation 
by  drying  is  open  to  even  more  serious  ob- 
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jectioDs,  since  the  p«Tts  are  so  shrivelled  aod 
displaced  as  to  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  their  primitive  relations. 

Now,  since  this  shrinking  of  the  tissBes 
and  theirdecomposition,  depend  most  prob- 
ably upon  atmospheric  influence.  U  recent- 
ly occured  to  me,  that  should  1  be  able  so 
to  exclude  the  air,  as  to  cause  all  erapoia- 
tions  to  cease,  I  would  effectually  prerent, 
not  only  the  desiccatimi  of  the  part,  but 
also  its  decoiuposition.  Acting  upon  this 
idea,  1  commence  J  a  series  of  investig^itions; 
the  success  attendant  ud<hi  which,  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  koi  me  to  submit  the 
results  to  the  profession. 

My  object  being  to  encase  hermetically 
every  portion  of  the  specimens,  1  selected 
for  my  earlier  experiments  a  solution  of 

Sun  cotton  in  ether,  and  the  ordinary  coUo- 
ion.  By  the  means  of  a  brush,  i  applied 
this  carefully  upon  every  portion  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  object  to  be  preser- 
ved. The  ether  quickly  evaporated,  a  thin 
pellicle  of  the  cotton  was  left,  coating  the 
entiie  preparation.  This  process  was  then 
repeated,  and  the  preparation  finished  by 
the  application  of  successive  la}ers  of  da- 
ma  ria,  copal  and  shellac  varnishes. 

But  it  early  became  evident  to  me,  that 
collodion  was  entirely  unfitted  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  generality  of  specimens,  es- 
pecially for  those  of  any  size  and  bulk.  It 
possesses  too  slight  a  di^iee  of  tenacity, 
and  is  liable  to  become  fissured,  and  to  chip 
off;  at  the  same  time  its  tendency  to  form 
white  opaque  layers,  when  moisture  is  pre- 
sent, renders  it  unsuitable  as  a  transparent 
coatinc.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  make 
use  ofsome  protective  material,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  selected  gutta  percha^  This 
1  dissolved  in  benzole,  adding  at  the  same 
time  to  the  solution  a  few  grains  of  caout- 
chouc in  ordei  to  iBCiease  the  elasticttv 
of  the  pellicle.  By  filtering  the  viscid  dark 
oolorea  result  through  animal  charcoal,  a 
perfectly  colorless  solution  may  be  obtained 
which  upon  application  deposits  a  tena- 
cious film. 

This  film,  unlike  that  left  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  ethereal  portion  of  the  collo- 
dion, eTinoes  bat  little tt^ndency  to  opacity; 
and,  inde^  for  all  practical  purposes,  may 
be  said  \o  be  perfectly  tnnsfjarent.  The 
tenacity  of  the  thinnest  pellicle  is  very  great; 
it  possesses  snflicient  elasticity,  is  not  li- 
able to  crack,  and  thus  fer  has  proven  am- 
ply sufficient  to  prevent  the  occurence  of 
eraporation,  shrinking  and  decomposition; 
At  the  same  time,  by  repeated  applications 
of  the  solutioB,  the  coating  of  gutta  percha 
can  be  increased  to  any  dAnrable  thickness. 

To  prepare  a  musciAar  specimen,  as,  for 
example,  one  exhibiting  the  relations  of  the 


arm  and  iorearm,  a  limb  should  be  selected 
which  has  been  previously  injected  with  the 
chloride  of  zinc,  arsenic  or  other  antiseptic  so 
lution.  When  the  parts  have  been  sufficient- 
It  exposed  by  dissection,  the  whole  limb 
should  be  coated  with  the  colorless  solu- 
tion of  gutta  percha :  a  transparent  pellicle 
will  then  be  left  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
benzole.  This  process  should  be  repeated 
until  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness  is  ob- 
tained. Upon  the  muscular  mass,  the  gutta 
percha  may  be  applied  in  much  greater  quan- 
tity. Should  opacity  here  result  it  mat i en 
little,  as  in  consequence  of  the  blanching  of 
the  muscle,  dependent  upon  the  previous 
antiseptic  injection,  an  artificial  coloring 
process  will  be  necessitated.  In  piepara- 
tions,  however,  of  perfectly  fresh  muscles, 
or  of  those  which  bare  been  injected  with 
Horner's  solution,  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  layera  of  gutta  percha  having  been  ob- 
tained of  sufraent  thickness,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  apply  next  a  coating  of  collod- 
ion which  has  been  filtered,  and  then  mix- 
ed with  Venice  turpentine.  This  prepara- 
tion possesses  no  contrecile  powers  what- 
ever, but  is  of  great  body  and  consistency. 
It  splints,  as  it  were,  the  specimen  securely, 
and  ensures  stability  and  firmness. 

In  order  to  impart  a  proper  hue  to  those 
muscles,  whose  color  may  have  been  effect- 
ed by  the  preceding  process,  I  make  use  of 
collodion  stained  with  the  wood  of  the  Pte- 
roearpus  santalinus,  (the  ordinary  red  saun- 
ders.  ^  The  resulting  color,  when  varnished, 
simulates  closelv  that  of  fresh  muscles.  The 
specimen  should  then  be  completed  by  the 
application  of  daraarra  and  copal  varnishes. 
The  adi|iose  tissues,  the  tendons,  facisB, 
nervous  and  cutaneotis  surfaces  will  present 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  recent  dissec- 
tion; the  muscles  alone  will  possess  an  sr* 
tificial  color,  and  even  this  can  be  avoided. 

Each  specimen  should  be  mounted  on  a 
board  separetelv,  and  I  have  foimd  the  most 
convenient  method  for  so  doing,  to  omsist 
in  the  preparation  first  of  its  dorsal  surface. 
The  object  should  be  placed  upon  the  board* 
when  the  anterior  surface,  that  intended  for 
inspection  and  exhibition,  can  be  finished 
in  ntu.  I  have  also  found  it  aviseable  to 
keep  tbena  covered  by  glass  cases.  The  pe- 
riod required  for  the  preparation  of  an  ob- 
ject by  the  above  process  does  not  exceed 
five  days. 

I  have  now  in  my  possession  specimens 
of  meat  which  have  been  piesnved  by  the 
p-eoeding  method  60  days,  without  having 
Men  previously  saturated  by  an  antiseptic 
fluid.  In  one  preparation  which  I  have 
examined,  after  removing  the  gutta  perdia 
coat  at  the  expiration  of  forty-five  days 
from   its  completion,  no  decompoaitior 
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whatever  had  taken  place.  The  fibers  of  the 
muscle  were,  however,  somewhat  blanch- 
ed, and  afforded  a  slieht  odor  of  the  ben- 
zole  used  in  the  preparation.  Exposed  to 
the  air,  decomposition  ensued  at  the  expir- 
ation of  four  or  five  days. 

I  have  prepared,  in  a  similar  manner,  a 
number  of  specimens,  not  only  of  muscular, 
but  also  of  nervous  tissues,  as  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow.  In  these  no  shrinking 
has  ocxurred,  and  no  evidence  of  decompo- 
sition exists.  On  the  contrary,  the  prepar- 
ations now  present  a  harder,  firmer  and 
more  natural  appearance  than  at  the  date 
of  their  completion.  In  the  nervous  prep- 
arations the  natural  color  is  retained,  and 
is  visible  through  the  transparent  coatings. 
I  am  at  present  engaged  in  making  ap- 
plication of  the  process  to  the  preser- 
vation of  pathological  tissues,  ana  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  I  believe 
also  that  botanical  specimens  ma^  be  pre- 
served in  a  similar  manner,  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  not  impossible,  that,  at  some 
future  day,  an  extension  of  this  method  may 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  preservation  of 
meats,  and  all  fresh  animal  tissues. 

A  longer  period  than  has  yet  elapsed,  is 
required,  of  course,  to  test  fully  the  value 
of  the  above  proceeding;  at  the  same  time 
the  results  already  obtained  seem  to  me  so 
satisfactory,  as  to  warrant  me  in  laying 
them  before  the  profession. — Med,  Exam, 
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In  a  letter  recently  received  from  our 
friend,  Dr.  Simons,  Birmingham,  England, 
we  find  the  following  account  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  motlier  countrv  on  the  subject 
of  a  reformation  in  medicine. — SotUhem 
Medical  Reformer, 

**  The  cause  of  medical  botany  is  fast 
spreading  in  this  country,  meeting  with 
great  opposition  from  the  faculty,  but  ta- 
ken up  and  encouraged  by 'thousands  of  the 
people.  The  faculty  introduced  a  new 
medical  bill  into  Parliament,  with  a  view 
of  crushing  the  cause  of  medical  botany, 
but  this  will  only  bring  it  more  before  the 
people,  for  thousands  of  them  signed  peti- 


CALOMEL  IN  LARGE  DOSES. 

A  nursing  child,  sixteen  months  old, 
successfully  treated  recently,  in  New  York 
city,  for  croup,  to  whom  200  grains  of 
calomel  was  given.  This  amount  was  ad- 
ministered in  ten  grain  doses  every  two 
hours,  until  the  bowels  were  actwi  upon, 
and  in  the  space  of  about  three  days.  None 
of  the  specific  efiects  of  mercury  were  ob- 
served. 

A  case  is  also  incidently  mentioned  in 
which  a  child  took  six  drachms  of  calomel 
by  mistake,  without  producing  any  notice- 
able effects. 

We  knew  a  patient  who  took  through 
error  of  directions  a  very  large  dose  of  cal- 
omel; he  said  it  produced  an  evacuation  of 
two  gallons  and  a  half  irom  the  bowels; 
that  IS,  a  pail  and  piggin  full. — NashmlU 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surjstry. 


MORTALITY  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  9,750  in- 
terments in  Philadelphia  and  districts.  The 
principal  causirs  of  death  were  Consump- 
tion, 1246;  Convulsions,  543;  Cholera  In- 
fantum, 399;  Dysenterv,  369 ;  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver, 388 ;  Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fevers,  363 ; 
Yellow  or  Malignant  Fever,  170;  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Lungs,  339 ;  Small  pox  64. 
The  total  number  of  deaths,  compared  with 
the  population,  taking  it  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation, 400,000,  is  about  the  ratio  of  one 
to  every  iorty-one  of  the  inhabitants  annu- 
ally, more  favorable  than  any  other  large 
city  in  the  United  States,  but  still  not  so 
favorable  as  in  London,  with  all  its  desti- 
tution, vice,  and  other  sources  of  disease. 
— Phia,  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour. 


THE  SEEDS  OF  ASPARAGUS  A  SUB- 
STATIVE  FOR  COFFEE. 


Baron  Liebig  has  discovered  that  the  seeds 
of  asparagus  contain  large  portions  of  tan- 
nin annalogous  to  that  which  is  found  in 
tions,  which  were  sent  to  Parliament,  in  I  coffee,  and,  therefore,  may  be  found  a  sub- 


opposition  to  the  bill  of  the  Faculty,  in 
whose  practice  they  have  no  faith.  A  dep- 
utation of  the  Botanic  League  waited  upon 
Lord  Palraerston  the  other  day,  and  found 
him  quite  favorable  to  the  cause,  which 
will  prosper  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  I 
have  practiced  this  system  nearl^r  eight 
years,  and  with  great  success,  bating  the 
license  to  kill  in  cases  that  have  baffled  the 
mioet  skillful  of  the  Faculty." 


stitute  for  that  delicious  and  universally- 
adopted  beverage.  They  have  been  tested  in 
England,  and  found  to  possess  all  the  rich- 
ness, flavor,  and  aroma  of  the  best  Mocha 
coffee.  This  will  be  interesting  information 
to  the  consumers  of  coffee,  as  the  imported 
article  now  commands  an  exorbitant  price 
in  our  markets,  while  the  asparagus  is  easily^ 
cultivated  and  prolific  in  its  yields.-^Hos- 
ton  Mid.  and  Sur.  Jour, 
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WHY    DO    AMERICAN    ECLECTICS 
REFUSE  TO  BLEED  ? 

We  refuse  to  bleed,  because  we  consider 
it  unscientific,  injurious  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  often  dangerous  to  life.  A  phy- 
sician who  takes  charge  of  a  patient,  in  the 
course  of  a  critical  attack  of  disease,  is 
bound  to  do  every  thing  which  will  pro- 
mote his  recovery,  and  to  abstain  from  ev- 
ery thing  which  will  increase  his  debility, 
or  break  down  that  vital  power  upon  which 
his  recovery  depends.  It  other  physicians, 
thiough  ignorance  and  inexperience,  urge  a 
measure  which  he  knows  to  have  injurious 
and  dangerous  effects,  it  is  his  duty  to  pro- 
test against  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  life 
of  the  patient,  as  he  would  protect  the  life 
of  his  own  brother,  in  a  similar  position. 
A  physician  who  is  governed  by  these  moral 
principles,  will  not  yield  to  fashionable 
errors,  and  allow  the  life  of  a  patient  to 
be  sacrificed,  while  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  prevent  it. 

There  are  many  fashions  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  medical  science,  arising  from  ig- 
norance and  inexperience,  and  perpetual^ 
by  authority  and  example,  against  which 
intelligRut  physicians  have  arisen,  and  by 
earnest  on(K>sition  and  remonstianoe,  have 
succeedea  in  procuring  the  necessary  re- 
form. The  barbarous  fashion  of  cauterizing 
wounds,  and  closing  divided  arteries  by 
burning  with  a  hot  iron,  was  the  universal 
fashion  of  the  orthodox  practice,  until  the 
bold  reformer,  Ambrose  Pare,  protested 
against  it,  and  proved,  by  the  trial,  that 
arteries  could  be  closed  without  burning, 
by  means  of  a  simple  ligature.  Pare,  of 
course,  experienced  great  opposition,  but 
was  soon  triumphant ;  and  every  enlight- 
ened physician  of  the  present  day  should 
be  proud  to  follow  his  example,  and  co- 
operate in  destroying  or  reforming  the  er- 
rors and  barbarisms  of  medical  science. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
entire  medical  profession  will,  eie  long,  re- 
^rd  the  practice  of  bleeding  sick  and  debil- 
itated invalids,  as  not  less  absurd  than  the 
old  fashion  of  a  pplying  the  red-hot  iron  to 
a  painful  wound.  A  large  portion  of  the 
medical  profession  have  already  condemned 
and  rejected  bleeding  as  a  barbarism,  and  a 
still  larger  portion  of  the  enlightened  pub- 
lic agree  with  them  in  sentiment.  The  en- 
tire medical  profession  have  been  reforming 
their  practice,  in  this  respect,  for  fifty  years 
past — ^bleeding  less  and  less  every  year,  as 
the  world  ^ows  more  enlightened,  but 
changing  their  course  of  treatment  so  grad- 
ually that  few  are  aware  that  an  immense 
revolution  has  been  accomplished.  Twen- 
tv,  thirty,  or  forty  vears  ago,  physicians 
almost  invariably  bled,  in  every  case  of 


active  disease,  besides  a  large  number  of 
cases  in  which  chronic  debility  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  blood  constituted  the  leading 
symptoms.  Physicians  genera  Uv  have  learn- 
ed to  treat  a  great  portion  of  their  cabes  of 
fever,  without  any  bleeding,  and  but  feir  at 
the  present  day  would  be  so  stupid  or  bar- 
barous as  to  resort  to  the  lancet  for  an  at- 
tack of  cholera,  dropsy,  tuberculous  con- 
sumption, delirium  tremens,  or  simple  in- 
sanity. 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  general  use  of  the 
lancet  is  going  out  of  fashion  in  all  civil- 
ized countries,  and  if  tliis  reform  continues 
lor  the  next  fifty  yearo,  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  for  the  fifty  veara  past,  bleedins 
will  be  entirely  out  of  fashion  by  the  end 
of  the  present  century;  and  the  old* fash- 
ioned lancet  will  be  almost  as  great  a  curi- 
osity to  the  public  as  the  cauterizing  irons 
from  the  days  of  Ambrose  Pare. 

When  so  great  a  reform  as  this  is  in 
steady  progress,  men  of  intelligence  and 
practical  sagacity  oueht  not  to  wait  for  the 
slow  progress  of  fashion,  but  to  find  out 
what  IS  right,  and  to  introduce  it  at  once. 
The  reform  now  in  progress  has  been,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  brought  about  by  the 
influence  of  those  whose  greater  boldness 
and  energy  has  enabled  them  to  abandon  at 
once  an  unscientific  and  dangerous  prac- 
tice. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Reformers  of  Amer- 
ica, for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  have 
been  publicly  teaching  and  practicing  the 
doctrine,  that  the  blood  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
one  which  snould  never  be  sacrificed  under 
any  circumstances.  For  if  it  would  be 
barbarous  to  bleed  a  man  in  perfect  health, 
and  thus  enfeeble  and  undermine  his  con- 
stitution, it  is  still  more  barbarous  to  bleed 
him  wlien  he  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  and  less  able  to  endure  so  debilita- 
ting a  measure.  During  these  twenty-five 
years,  this  American  non-depletory  system 
of  practice  lias  been  tested  tnrougn  all  the 
climates  of  our  country,  from  Canada  to 
Texas  ami  California,  by  thousands  of  prac- 
titionere,  in  every  class  of  diseases.  This 
vast  accumulation  of  experience,  has  but 
strengthened  and  rendered  immovable  the 
conviction  that  the  use  of  the  lancet  fox 
bleeding,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  requisite 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patient.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  very  well  Known  that  in  fevers, 
inflammations,  and  all  other  diseases  for 
which  the  lancet  has  been  jirescribed,  the 
Eclectic  practice  has  been  vastly  more  sue* 
cessful  than  the  practice  of  any  class  of 
physicians  who  resort  to  the  lancet.  Nay 
more ;  we  can.  assert,  without  fear  of  coo- 
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trediction,  that  all  over  the  world,  the 
classes  of  physicians  who  have  entixely  re- 
pudiated the  lancet,  have  been,  withoat 
exception,  much  more  successful  than  those 
by  whom  the  lancet  has  been  retained.  It 
is  remarkable  that  all  who  have  rejected 
or  laid  aside  the  lancet — Hydropathists, 
Chrono-thermalists,  Homeopathists,  &c., 
continue  to  be  satisfied  with  their  change, 
and  are  nevHr  tempted,  under  any  ciicum- 
steuG^,  to  resort  ag^in  to  so  destructive  a 
measure.  On  the  contrary,  of  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  lancet,  as 
taught  Ivy  their  professors,  a  lai^  number 
are  compelled  by  experience  to  diminish  its 
use,  ana  some  even  abandon  it  entirely,* 
while  others,  dissatisfied  with  their  results, 
become  entire  skeptics  as  to  the  value  of 
medical  science ;  or  abandon  their  profes- 
sion in  disgust,  unless  they  find  relief  in 
some  new  system.  Even  the  most  ignorant 
pretenders,  withoat  medical  education,  who 
merely  know  how  to  give  a  few  vegetable 
remedies,  and  bathe  and  steam  theii  pa- 
tients, have  had  sufficient  success,  in  many 
^aces,  to  secure  a  preference  over  well  ed- 
ucated and  scientific  practitioners  who  fol- 
low the  practice  of  bleeding. 

This  universal  practical  superiority  of 
the  non-depletory  system,  over  the  old  and 
bloody  doctrines  of  the  profession,  is  a  per- 
fect demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
form ;  and  whenever  a  physician  ot  candid 
mind  gives  a  fair  trial  to  the  two  meth- 
ods   of    practice,   he  invariably    decides 
against  bleeding;  hence  a  large  proportion, 
if  not  a  majority,  of  those  who  now  reject 
the  lancet,  are  individuals  who  were  educa- 
ted to  bleed,  and  would  have  continued  to 
do  so,  but  for  the  results  of  experience.    A 
fair  trial  of  the  comparative  efficacy  of  the 
two  systems  was  recently  made  by  a  Ger- 
man physician.  Dr.  Dietl.  ^  It  has  long 
been  suppose  that  pneumonia  was,  above 
all  other  diseases,  the  one  which  most  espe- 
cially required  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and 
which  manifested  the  most  remarkable  ben- 
efit from  its  application.     Dr.  Dietl  made 
a  fair  trial  upon  three  hundred  and  eighty 
patients,  of  the  relative  value  of  bleeding 
and  tartar  emetic,  in  comparison  with  the 
unassisted  resources  of  nature,  with  the 
following  result:  189  were  treated  by  diet 
and  rest  alone — their  mortality  was  14.  or 
7.4  per  cent.;  106  were  treated  by  large 
doses  of  tartar  emetic — their  mortality  was 
22,  or  20.7  per  cent.;  85  were  treated  by 
blood-letting,  and  their  mortality  wtis  17, 
or  20  per  cent.    Thus,  whi1«  the  natural 
mortality  of  the  disease,  without  medicine, 
was  one  to  ISi,  the  mortality  under  the 
lancet  was  one  to  five,  and  under  tartar 
emetic  a  little  more  than  one  to  five,  or 


neariy  three  times  as  great  as  when  the  dia^ 
ease  was  left  to  nature. 

Wherever  the  blood-lettiag  treatment 
has  been  subjected,  by  physicians  or  chem- 
ists, to  a  careful  scientific  investigation, 
the  result  has  proved  that  it  has  no  power 
to  control  inflammation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  by  increasing  the  wealraess  and  irri- 
tability of  the  constitution,  it  renders  the 
infiammatory  piooess  more  dangerous  and 
destructive. 

BAajendie,  the  distinguished  Freodi  yttys" 
iologist,  in  makixi^  the  experiment  upon 
dogs,  of  placing  a  ligature  upon  the  large  bil- 
iary duct  (ductus  choledoCTus),  found  that 
the  animals  were  invariably  carried  ofi"  bj 
attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
(peritonitis).  This  inflammation  was,  of 
course,  to  be  treated  in  the  orthodox  &sh- 
ion  by  blood-letting;  and  following  up  this 
doctrine,  he  determined,  by  bleeding  lo  ad- 
vance, to  prevent  the  devdopment  o[  in- 
flammation entirely.  But  instead  of  pre- 
venting the  peritonitis  by  this  treatment ,  he 
found  the  attacks  to  be  greatly  i^iavated. 
Reducing  the  blood  to  a  more  serous  condi- 
tion oalj  made  the  peritonitis  worse,  and 
when,  in  plaoe  of  the  blood  withdrawn,  be 
injected  water,  the  efi*ects  were  only  more 
injurious  and  fatal.  Hence  he  honestly  con- 
cluded that  this  mode  of  impoverishing  the 
blood  by  the  lancet  was  injurious.  He 
says :  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the 
anti-inflammatory  bleeding  ordinarily  prac- 
ticed before  capital  operations,  may  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  constiution  of  the 
individual  undergoing  them,  help  to  deter- 
mine the  serious  accidents  observed  to  fol- 
low these  operations.''  1  myself  long  up- 
held contrary  opinions  to  thosi^  I  now 
mantain,but  I  willingly  sacrifice  my  vanity, 
and  acknowledge  my  error;  if  all  wt^re  as 
ready  to  do  so,  the  pro^ss  of  our  science 
would  be  much  more  rapid.  Majendie  de- 
clares, too,  that  he  made  a  careful  trial  of 
the  effects  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  treatment 
of  nneumonia  and  rhuraatism,  and  was  en- 
tirely unable  to  discover  that  they  produ- 
ced any  good  effects  at  all  upon  those  dis- 
eases, but  on  the  contrary,  tartar  emetic 
injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  animals 
actually  produced  pneumonia. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  two  fesh- 
ionable  remedies,  which  have  heretofore 
been  so  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  really  a^ravate 
the  mortality  of  the  diFease.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  is  no  mystery  that  patients  who  are 
left  to  the  power  of  nature,  with  faithful 
nursing  and  bathing,  recover  so  much  better, 
than  those  who  are,  after  the  old  fashion, 
physicked  and  bled. 
While  the  universal  experience  of  physK 
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dans  who  have  tried  both  systems,  is  em- 
phatically opposed  to  bleeding — ^while  the 
ample  statistics  from  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
ana  dispensatorid^  are  equally  decissive  as 
to  the  saperiority  of  a  bloodless  practice, 
the  dictates  of  medical  science  are  equally 
plain  and  posittre,  showing  that  the  prac- 
tice of  bleeding  is  the  most  irrational  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  The 
facts  upon  this  subject  are  so  well  estab- 
lished, so  entirely  inoontestible,  and  so  Well 
known  to  all  who  are  familiar  wi  h  the 
modem  achieTements  of  medical  science, 
tiiat  it  is  really  remarkable  that  any  well* 
educated  physician  should  contend  for  the 
scientific  propriety  of  blood-letting.  The 
scientific  iacts  by  which  this  question  must 
be  determined,  are  of  sO  simple  and  intelli* 
^ble  a  character,  that  every  intelliginit  cit* 
uen,  when  they  are  properly  laid  before 
him,  may  understand  them  as  well  as  the 
greatest  himinarieB  of  medical  science. 
Upon  this  subject,  every  man  and  woman 
of^our  country  should  be  correctly  inform- 
ed, and  prepared  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  families  against  the  formidable  conse*^ 
quenoes  of  ble^in^.  The  parent  who  al* 
lows  a  wife  or  child  to  die  under  this  ftwh* 
lonable  system  of  bloodshed,  cannot  easily 
excuse  himself  to  his  own  conaeience.  for 
the  weakness  or  IgnorAnoe  which  lead  him 
to  submit  to  so  barbarous  a  practice. 

Why  should  the  blood  of  the  human  body 
ever  be  spilled  or  thrown  away  Y  Is  it 
a  superfluoQB  or  poisonous  substanoa  ?    Or 

8  it  B  n  essen tialpart  of  our  bodies  ?  Every 
one  knows  Aat  the  blood  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  haman  constitution;  aa  essential  as 
the  heart  or  the  lua^,  the  muscles.  Helves, 
or  bmitt.  If  a  man  in  perfect  health  should 
voluntary  bleed  himself,  and  throw  away  a 
gallon  or  two  of  his  blood,  he  would  be  re- 
prded  aa  a  maniac ;  and  if  he  did  not  fell 
into  some  Uopeiing  form  of  disease,  it 
would  at  least  be  lon^  before  he  could  re- 
cover his  wdnted  vigor.  The  destruction 
of  the  blood  would  be  asabsuid  and  misdiie- 
▼ious  as  the  dntrudtion  of  a. portion  of  the 
flesh.  When  the  iesh  is  extirpated  by  the 
knife,  the  injury  is  looal ;  but  when  the 
blood  is  destroyed  by  the  lancet,  the  injury 
10  oeneral,  affecting  aU  parta  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  eniaebliilg  every  vital  power. 
About  ihirty-fiTe-p6unds  of  blood  are  neqes- 
aary  to  a  man  of  ordinary  diawnslons,  for 
the  foncttons  of  life.  Every  ounce  of  blood 
which  he  loosaa  frbm  hin  proper  supply,  is 
a  deductioB  irom  tbegBoeral  vital  force  df 
his  constitutioa,  attd  lendm  bim  m6ra  li- 
able to  become  the  viotim  of  disease.  Bleed- 
ing, therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  a  direct 
attack  upon  vitdiity. 

The  chemical  dxamination  of  the  blood, 
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,  by  the  most  distinguished  pathologists  of 
!  modern  times,  gives  the  most  ample  demon- 
•stration  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  The 
blood  consists  of  a  clear  albuminous  and 
'  saline  fluid,  called  serum,  holding  in  sus- 
pension an  immense  number  of  invisibly 
minute  red  globules,  which  red  globules 
constitute  one  eight  of  its  entire  mam.— 
These  red  globules  are  the  sources  of  the 
peculiar  stimulating  vitalising  power  of  the 
Dlood  in  all  our  organs.  T^ike  them  awav, 
the  serou^fluid  wmch  remains  is  incapable 
of  sustaining  human  Kfe ;  diminish  their 
quantitr,and  in  pro|>ortion  to  their  dimin- 
ution, the  constitution  beoomes  debilitated. 
It  has  been  shown,  by  a  vast  number  of  ex- 
aminations of  the  composition  of  human 
blood,  that  all  peisons  of  vigorous  consti- 
tutions, and  vigorous  health,  have  a  large 
amount  of  globules,  or  a  ridier  constitution 
ot  their  bl^,  while  ^ose  of  ^ble,  ner- 
vous, excitable,  scrofulous,  lymphatic,  lan- 
guid, and  sickly  constitutions,  have  a  more 
impoverished  blood ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
bloKMi  deficient  in  its  essential  element — the 
red  globules.  Bo  uniformly  is  this  the 
case,  that  it  is  laid  down  as  a  law,  by  the 
most  distinguished  chemisfe  and  patholo- 
gists of  mooem  times,  that  when  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  amount  to  one  eighth, 
or  tvreh-e  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  jndirid- 
al  is  in  a  fiiir  ooaditfan  for  the  enjoyment 
of  health.  When  the  quantity  increased 
from  one  ei^th  to  one  seventh,  or  fourteen 
per  cent.,  Deis  in  a  ^culiarly plethoric 
and  vieorous  condition,  in  which  condition 
his  temijerament  is  active,  his  muscles  vig- 
orous, his  brain  capable  of  great  exertion, 
and  all  the  functions  of  lifb  capable  of  being 
carried  on  with  a  lemarkable  vigor.  In 
tins  robust  condition,  he  is  less  liable  to 
fatigue,  less  liable  to  nervous  agitation, 
and  dangerous  diseases.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  proportion  of  elobules  in  the 
blood  fiinks  from  an  eiiditn  to  a  isinth,  or 
eleven  per  cent.,  the  individual  falls  into  a 
state  Of  debility,  and  is  much  less  able  to 
undergo  severe  labor,  or  to  resist  any  ten- 
dency ta  disease.  When  the  blood  lie- 
comes  still  more  imporeridied.  greater  and 
greater  debility  ensues,  and  under  the  ordi- 
nary circnmstances  of  life,  disease  becomes 
inevitable.  The  supply  of  food  being  de- 
fective, each  organ  is  imperiectly  neurit 
ed,  and  whenever  one  oipan  is  brought  into* 
very  vigoroils  exercise,  it  withdraws  from 
ofheroTiQans  What  is  necessary  to  mantafn- 
their  activity.  THua,  if  the  debilitated  in- 
dividual engagM  in  a  comrse  of  study,  he- 
debilitates  his  moacnlar  system  ;  i#  he  en- 
/igagiis  in  manual  labor,  his  brain  becomes 
inactive,  he  grows  dull  and  sttt)>id  ;  if  en- 
9iged  in  close  and  sedantaiy  applioatioa,. 
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he  becomes  dye  peptic ;  and  if  his  constitu- 
tion is  unable  to  sustain  them  ;  in  short, 
for  want  of  blood,  the  vital  actions  be- 
come feeble  and  unbalanced,  the  individu- 
al degenerates  in  his  mental  and  physical 
powers,  and  if  no  other  form  of  disease  is 
fastened  upon  him,  by  local  irritations,  he 
gradually  tends  to  a  consumptive  or  scrof- 
ulous condition.    Hence  the  immense  mor- 
tality of  consumption,  which  in  most  of 
our  cities  sweeps  off  one  sixth  of  the  en- 
tire population.     Yet,  no  one  e^  difid  of 
tuburculous  consumption,  without  going 
through  this  previous  course  of  degen^a- 
tion  of  his  blood.    The  immense  fields  of 
medical  practice  are  mainly  supplied  with 
their  victims  from  the  class  ot  constitn* 
tions  which  have  fallen  below  their  nonnal 
standard  of  vitality,  and  lost  their  due  sup- 
ply of  blood.    Few.  indeed,  are  attacked 
with  disease  who  have  mantaioed  the  nor- 
mal composition  of  their  blood,  and  whose 
vital  powers  are  sustained  by  twelve,  thir- 
teen, or  fourteen  per  cent.,  of  the  red  glob- 
ules.   Such  being  the  facts,  establish^  by 
the  researches  of  Andral  and  Glavarret,  Ma- 
jendie,  Simon,  Becquersi,  Rodier,  Denis, 
Lecanu,  and  a  host  of  other  chemical  pa* 
thologists.   it  becomes   obvious  that   the 
great  duty  of  physicians  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  health   is«   to  sustain  the  normal 
composition  of  the  blood,  and  to  prevent 
any  impairment  of  the  \nUl  force  which 
resists  disease.    Knowins.  that  if  this  nor- 
mal composition  of  the  blood  could  be  kept 
up,  consumptbn,  scrofula,  and  a  host  ol 
similar  diseases  of  debility,  would  become 
impossible,  it  should  evidently  be  the  duty 
of  the  physician  to  increase,  and  not  to  di- 
minish,   those  globulous  elements  of  the 
blood,  which  are  so  essential  to  life,  and 
which  never  produce  any  morbid  effects. 

The  evils  connected  with  the  blood,  arise 
from  degeneration  and  impurities. which  na- 
ture is  vigilant  to  remov«.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  uses  the  lungs,  the  kidnevs,  the 
«Dowels,  and  the  skin,  to  barn  up  and  evap- 
omte,  or  to  wash  awav  and  remove  all  nox- 
ious elements  which  impair  the  health  and 
•vitality  of  the  blood.  These  organs  as  ar* 
xanged  by  the  all- wise  Creator,  are  perfect- 
ly competent  to  regulate  the  blood  by  re- 
moving its  impurities,  and  by  discharging 
any  element  which  is  in  excess ;  and  wnile 
jlh^  organs  perform  their  duty  properlv,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  blood  diould  fail  to 
he  pure  and  healthful.  If  there  is  any  de- 
parture from  the  standard  of  health',  the 
«ational  phygician,  knowing  its  cause,  Stim- 
ulates some  ot  thd  flagging  orij^ns  to  a 
*more  vigorous  performande  of  their  duty, 
Jtnd  after  he  has  properly  roused  the  action 
soi  the  skin,  the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  the 


liver,  and  the  lungs,  health  is  speedily  res- 
tored. But  he  who  follows  antiquated 
fashions,  rather  than  the  lights  of  modera 
science,  instead  of  purifying  and  renova- 
ting the  blood,  through  the  orrans  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose  by  the  divine  wis- 
dom, inflicts  a  wound  upon  the  veins,  and 
barbarously  spills  and  destroys  the  blood, 
because  he  has  no^  the  skill  or  the  patience 
to  renovate  its  composition,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  Yet,  what  is  to 
be  gained  by  destroying  the  blood  itspif, 
when  it  has  fallen  into  a  morbid  condi- 
tion ?  After  a  portion  of  the  blood  has 
been  drawn,  the  remainder  is  in  the  same 
morbid  condition  as  before,  while  the  vital 
power  of  the  constitution  is  impaiied,  just 
m  proportion  to  the  amount  which  has 
been  lost. 

The  globules,  which  are  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  blood,  are  the  product  of  a 
mysterious  vital   power   which    opemtes 
slowly,  and  are  very  difficult  to  regenerate, 
while  the  more  worthless,  the  impure  and 
morbid  constituents  of  the  blood  are  rapid- 
Iv  reproduced.     Water  may  be  absorbed 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  fill  the 
blood-vessels,  in  a  few  minutes. — the  albu- 
men may  be  regenerated  in  a  few  days, 
while  the  inflammatory  and  morbid  ele- 
ments of  the  blood  are  capable  of  more 
rapid  production  than  any  other  constitu- 
ents.    Thus,  after  bleeding,  we  find  that 
the  character  of  the  blood  is  invariably  de^ 
teriorated  ^  it  has  less  of  the  vital  globules, 
is  of  a  more  serous  or  watery  constitution, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  more  of 
the  inflammatory  and  noxious  elements, 
with  less  vital  power  to  resist  their  forma- 
tion.   Whv,  then,  should  a  physidan  ever 
bleed  ?    Why  should  be  cooperate  actually 
with  the  disease?    Why  should  he  render 
the  patient  pale,  feeble,  and  bloodless,  when 
the  disease  is  already  aooompUshing  the 
task  with  sufficient  rapidity  ?  Why  should 
he  attack  and  destroy  the  healthful  life- 
giving  portion  of  the  blood,  when  it  is  only 
the  inflammatory  and  noxious  elements 
which  he  is  required  to  expel  ?  Why  should 
he  enter  the  citadel  of  life,  and  torn  out  its 
garrison,  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  in- 
stead of  expelling  its  enemies,  the  inflam- 
matory, disorganized,  and  decaying  sub- 
stances, which  nature  is  striving  to  expel  7 
Why  should  he  not  assist  the  powers  ot 
nature   in   expelling  noxious   substances 
through  the  bowels,  Kidneys  and  skin,  and 
leave  the  life-sustaining '  element   in  the 
Mood,  which  enables  the  patient  to  resist 
the  ravages  of  disease,  and  enables  him, 
when  the  disease  fias  subsided,  to  rise  speed- 
ily from  his  bed,  and  resume  the  active  du- 
ties of  Ufe? 
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Even  supposing  the  patient  should  sur- 
TiTe  the  double  attack  from  his  disease  and 
from  the  lancet ;  supposing  that  he  has  re- 
tained blood  enough  in  his  veins  to  endure 
the  painful  and  prostrating  attack,  he  re- 
covers with  an  exhausted  constitution,  and 
it  is  long  before  his  cadaverous  and  tremb- 
ling limbs  assum-s  the  appearance  of  health. 
Long  years  afterward,  he  has  occasion  to 
refer  bEick  to  that  dreadful  .attack  of  fever 
which  shattered  his  constitution,  from' the 
effects  of  which  be  has  never  recovered.  But 
probably  he  is  not  aware,  that  the  perma- 
nent injury  to  his  constitution  arose,  main- 
ly, from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  that  hait  he 
been  tieatedin  a  rational  manner,  he  would 
have  carried  through  his  attack  a  sufficient 
amount  of  blood  to  have  resumed,  in  a 
week  or  two,  bis  wonted  habits,  with  the 
▼Igor  of  limb  and  the  elasticity  of  spirits 
which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  an  •^ual 
prospect  for  a  long  and  happy  life,  since  no 
important  portion  of  his  constitution  had 
been  lost  or  gteatly  impaired. 

If  such  be  a  fiiir  statement  of  the  ordi- 
nary effects  of  bleeding  in  medical  practice 
among  vigorous  constitutions,  what  is  it 
among  the  delicate  and  feeble?  To  all  of 
feeble  constitutions,  the  depletory  system 
is  a  speedy  and  effectual  mode  of  braaking 
down  what  little  vitality  they  have,  and 
inviting  the  early  approaches  of  death.  It 
is  not  possible  for  tnose  who  have  already 
less  than  tlie  necessary  amount  of  blood,  to 
lose  any  material  quantity  of  their  vital 
resources  without  the  nroduction  of  di- 
sease. The  pale,  feeble,  bloodless  invalid — 
the  delicate,  nervous,  and  consumptive  in- 
dividual, who  fancies  himself  to  enjoy  tol- 
erable health,  bemuse  be  is  not  yet  confin- 
ed to  his  bed — the  dyspeptic,  melancholic, 
languid  individuals,  whose  relaxed  muscles 
are  incapable  of  performing  one  fourth  of 
the  task  of  a  day  laborer,  who  never  enioy- 
ed  the  glorious  consciousness  of  luxurious 
health  and  overflowing  vital  power,  are 
capital  material  for  the  devastations  of  the 
lancet.  As  the  raw  conscripts  of  Napo- 
leon were  considered  mere  fooa  forgunpow- 
der,  so  this  immense  class  of  feeble  consti- 
tutions has  been,  in  timt^s  past,  the  food 
for  the  lancet.  And  medical  m'5n  general- 
ly, until  a  few  years  past,  have  so  common- 
ly broken  down  that  vitality  in  consump- 
tive constitutions  which  they  should  have 
built  up  and  renovated,  that  the  idea  has 
become  almost  immovably  fixed  in  the  med- 
ical mind,  that  consumption  is  an  incnrable 
disease.  It  waa,  indeed,  ineuraUa,  when 
the  physician,  with  Uineet  in  haBd»exbaa6t- 
ed  the  vital  po\ver,  and  hastened  the  patient 
to  his  grave ;  but  under  the  more  rational 
system,   which  not   only  preservesy   but 


builds  up  the  vital  power,  not  only  is  con- 
sumption curable,  in  large  proportion  of 
cases,  but  a  targe  number  of  diseases  which 
end  in  death  under  the  depleting  system, 
end  in  the  full  restoration  of  health  and 
vigor,  imder  the  treatment  which  preserves 
the  blood — the  circulating  life  of  the  body. 
Medical  Sketchea,  No.  2. 
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If  swill  milk  ketones  had  existed  in  Ju- 
dea  in  the  days  of  Herod,  that  potentate 
would  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  send- 
ing armed  men  over  the  country  to  murder 
the  children,  and  his  fame  might  have  come 
down  to  these  times  redolent  of  the  odor  of 
sanctity  instead  of  reeking  with  infamy. — 
Had  he  operated  in  a  legal  manner,  as  our 
modern  poisoners  do,  his  own  design  would 
have  come  quite  as  near  success,  and  Ra- 
chel would  as  certainly  have  mourned  her 
children,  though  without  heaping  curses 
upon  the  head  of  the  Tetrarch.  The  bills 
of  mortality  in  this  city  present  a  uniform 
report  from  week  to  week,  of  sixty  percent, 
under  the  age  of  two  years,  the  mark  fixed 
by  Herod  for  his  slaughter.  It  were  pre- 
posterous to  assert  that  this  excessive  in- 
fantile mortality  is  natural  or  necessary. — 
It  arises  from  many  different  causes,  all  or 
at  some  time  or  other  under  human  control, 
and  all  the  result  of  ignorance,  carelessness, 
or  willful  wickedness.  Of  the  varied  caiu^s 
we  propose  at  present  to  advert  to  a  single 
one— the  use  of  poison  sold  throughout  this 
city  under  the  name  of  milk. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Tenth  avenue  there  ex- 
ists a  great  distillery,  of  itself  an  intoler- 
able nuisance,  but  so  stronglv  intrenched 
by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  its  proprie- 
tors that  all  the  efforts  to  break  it  up  have 
failed.  It  has  been  presented  by  the  Grand 
Jury  we  believe  more  than  once,  but  no 
law  has  been  found  strong  enough  to  put  a 
stop  to  it ;  probably  because  of  the  magni* 
tnde  of  the  nuisance,  as  the  man  who  robs 
by  millions  is  likely  to  go  unpunished, 
while  the  ragged  pilferer  of  a  dollar  gets  his 
full  allowance  of  justice.  But  it  is  not  in 
its  immediate  filth,  and  stench  that  this  dis- 
tillery is  most  pernicious.  Its  ultimate  ef- 
fect, the  substance  it  produces  and  sends  all 
over  the  city  in  the  form  of  poisoned  milk, 
is  a  curse  of  much  feaiful  nature. 

We  have  heretofore  described  the  prem- 
ises, the  stables,  cows,  milk  and  other  mat- 
ters thereabout ;  but  an  official  report  just 
made  to  the  Health  Officer  by  the  Sanitary 
Inspector,  which  we  print  in  another  col- 
umn, is  worthy  of  attention  not  so  much 
for  new  ftcts  as  for  recalling  those  hereto- 
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fore  set  forth  in  Grand  Jury  presentments  1 
and  Police  Reports.  The  Inspector  found 
in  three  rows  of  stables  reaching  from  Tenth 
to  Eleventh  avs.,  more  than  filteen  hundred 
cows,  each  one  tied  in  a  stall  but  three  feet 
wide,  surrounded  with  filth,  panting  for 
air,  and  nearly  all  of  them  in  advanced 
stages  of  disease.  These  cows  are  fed  ex- 
clusively  on  warm  swill,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  distillery.  The  Ins^ctor  says 
the  stench  in  which  the  cows  live  was  so 
potent  that  his  assistants  were  forced  to 
quit  the  stables  for  a  time  in  order  to  recov- 
er from  its  sickening  effects.  These  poor 
diseased  animals  are  milked  twice  a  day, 
and  the  nasty  liauid  that  comes  from  them 
is  doctored  wiu  chalk,  burnt  sugar  and 
other  drug?,  until  it  has  the  appearance  of 
good  milk,  and  is  then  put  into  w^oas 
labeled  "Westchester  CJounty  Milk,"  "Pure 
Country  Milk,"  and  other  lying  devices,  and 
sold  tlirougbout  the  city.  Of  course,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  goes  to  the  poorer 
glasses,  tnose  who  through  ignorance  or  in- 
ability cannot  be  sure  of  getting  real  milk, 
and  put  up  with  any  i^  hite  lic^uid  that  may 
be  oitered  as  such.  And  it  is  from  these 
classes  that  the  mass  of  infant  mortality  is 
returned.  The  cows  in  these  stables  are 
owned  by  a  hundred  or  more  different  men; 
the  owners  of  the  distillery  receiving  for 
stable  room  and  swill,  nine  cents  per  day 
for  each  cow. 

We  take  it  that  no  stronger  evidence  of 
the  respect  of  our  people  for  law  can  be  re- 
quired than  the  simple  fact  that  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  above  facts,  they  have 
neither  burned  the  distillery  nor  the  stables, 
nor  lynched  a  ^n^le  one  of  the  heartless 
creatures  engiaged  in  this  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  children.  No  words  of  condemna- 
tion are  equal  to  the  enormity  of  their 
offence.  U  they  were  to  distribute  through 
the  town  a  solution  of  prussic  acid  for  Cro- 
ton  water,  the  crime  would  be  none  the 
less  heinous  than  the  selling  of  acich  reek- 
ing corruption  under  the  name  of  milk. 
Suppose  the  fifteen  hundred  cows  yield  but 
two.  quarts  each  per  day ;  more  than  24,000 
quarts  of  the  venomous  mixture  will  be 
sold  weekly.  It  would  be  safe  to  calculate 
that  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  chil- 
dren are  killed  every  week  by  having  this 
"  pure  country  milk"admLnister<'(l  to  tnem, 
while  hundreds  of  adults  are  afilicled  with 
fevers  and  scrofulous  complaints  springing 
from  the  same  cause. 

Now  the  question  is.  Shall  this  enormous 
villainy  be  fonser  tolerated?  The  Board  of 
Health  have  full^  power  to  sweep  the  busi- 
ness out  of  the  city.  It  is  their  duty  to  do 
80.  All  the  bcme-boiling  establishments, 
hog,  pens  and  slaughter-houses  combined^ 


are  beneath  notice  as  compared  with  this 
diabolical  milk  business.  It  should  be  up- 
rooted at  once;  the  cows  driven  out  of 
town,  the  stables  torn  down,  the  distillery 
stopped,  and  the  whole  gang  of  men  con- 
cerned in  the  trade  punished  as  severely  wm 
there  is  law  to  warrant.— JV.  Y.  Tribune. 


EXCELSIOR!! 

He  who  designs  entering  a  profession, 

should  aim  to  stand  in  its  highest  rank.  If 
he  considers  such  a  hope  abdurd,  he  ought 
to  gjive  it  up  at  ottoe»  and  try  something  in 
which  be  can  excel.  To  attain  a  positioii 
among  the  first  class  of  any  profession, 
does  not  require  great  genius — it  requires 
only  untiring,  unconquerable  fidelity  of  ap- 
plication. Thus,  in  die  medical  professaon 
the  gfeat  majority  are  not  industrious  stu- 
dents— after  they  graduate,  they  rather  de- 
cline in  their  scientific  knowledge,  except 
in  pnactical  matters,  and  even  in  those  they 
generally  make  few  improvements.  Hence, 
any  young  man  of  fair  abilities  may  be  sure 
of  attaining  a  high  and  honorable  position 
if  he  iaithfully  adheres  to  his  prolession 
and  continues  to  iociease  in  his  knowledge 
by  diligent  study. 

But  all  his  dUigenoe  would  pioduoe  • 
poor  and  berien:  result,  if  at  the  outset  of 
his  course  be  placed  himself  under  the 
guardianship  of  those  who  say  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  "  thus  for  shailt  thou  go,  but  bo 
farther."  In  other  words,  if  he  studies 
with  professional  bigots  who  tolerate  noth- 
ing but  what  they  teach  themselTes,  and  if 
he  graduates  in  certain  colleges,  wheie  he 
is  required  to  give  a  solemn  pledge  to  ad- 
here throughout  his  life  to  the  doctrines  of 
his  j^iaksson,  and  to  surrender  his  diptome 
whenever  he  deviates  from  what  he  has 
been  taught,  he  may  as  well  surrender  all 
idea  of  taking  (in  elevated  position  in  the 
true  healing  art.  He  may  please  his  pro- 
fessors and  gratify  a  cactaia  clique,  bot  be 
can  never  satisfy  his  own  conscience  that 
he  has  done  the  best  for  his  patients  ia  the 
sight  of  Heaven. 
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Ck>llege6  which  exact  guch  pledges  have 
only  one  motive.  They  aie  conscious  that 
their  edenoe  and  piaettce  are  behind  the 
times,  and  that  their  pupils  will  not  be 
testricted  to  their  narrow  circle  of  ideas, 
after  they  have  been  Sntrodnoed  to  thonghts 
and  prindplet  of  a  nobler  diaracter.  Hence 
thej  seek  to  stifle  bee  investigation. 

In  the  Sdttctic  Medical  Institute,  no 
«och  pledges  am  exacted,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Faculty,  knowing  that  they 
am  in  possession  of  truth,  believe  that  their 
truths  do  not  need  to  be  bolsterad  up  by 
law  or  by  pledges.  They  exact  no  pledges, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  mathematician 
exacts  no  pledges  to  believe  in  his  multi- 
plication table,  and  an  astronomer  exacts 
no  pledges  to  believe  what  he  shows  by  his 
telescope.  If  the  Eiculty  cannot  diow  the 
superiouty  of  their  pnctioe  by  clinical 
tieatment,  they  do  not  ask  belief  in  its  ex- 
oeUence«  If  their  physiological  and  them- 
peutic  doctrines  cannot  be  established  by 
scientific  experiments  snd  by  fiicts,  they  aie 
willing  they  should  pass  away  and  make 
room  fw  something  better.  They  punue 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way  as  BdmUfie 
Uack€n — ^they  do  not  consume  the  time  of 
their  pupils  in  useless  discussions  and  harsh 
denunciation  d  ediraated  gentlemen  who 
difier  from  them  in  opinion.  They  are 
content  to  teach  their  pupils  the  following 
great  and  philosophic  improvements  in 
medical  science,  knowing  that  those  who 
attend  tibsir  lectures  invariably  participate 
in  the  hearty  enthusiasm  which  is  excited 
l>y  the  potoession  of  such  truths. 

1.  They  diow  that  consumption  which 
sweeps  off  about  one-sixth  of  the  human 
noe,  is  not  an  incurable  disease,  and  has 
been  so  regarded  only  because  its  medical 
tieatment  was  formerly  the  very  reverse  of 
what  nature  demanded.  On  the  contrary, 
when  rightly  treated  in  a  constitution  not 
too  much  undermined,it  is  generally  cumble 
if  ties  ted  at  the  proper  time. 

2.  They  ^w  that  the  most  terrible  epi- 
demic of  modern  times—the  cholera,  which 
has  svirept  off  more  than  fifty  millions  of  the 
human  race,  is  not  intrinsically  the  formid* 
able  disease  it  has  been  supposed,  as  its  mor- 


tality under  Eclectic  treatment  does  not 
exceed  five  per  cent.  A  mortality  of  thirty, 
forty  or  fifty  percent,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  incompetency  and  errors 
of  the  medical  profesnon.  They  teach 
their  pupils  to  produce  better  results. 

3.  They  repudiate  the  melancholy  idea 
into  which  so  many  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion have  fallen  (after  witnessing  the 
failures  of  medical  practice,)  that  all  art 
is  impotent  in  the  cure  of  dieease,  and 
that  it  is  doubtiul  whether  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  of  any  real  utility.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  know  that  the  true  medical  art — 
such  as  they  demonstrate — an  art  based 
upon  ample  experience,  reduces  the  natural 
mortality  of  disease  to  a  very  trifling 
amount.  They  show  that  pneumonia,  bil- 
ious fever,  scarlatina,  puerperal  fever,  chol- 
era, tetanus,  rheumatism,  peritonitis,  dys- 
entery, 6cc.,  which  are  universally  regarded 
as  formidable  diseases,  and  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  a  very  great  mortality,  are  not 
teally  to  be  consideied  formidable  when 
rightly  treated,  their  mortality  becoming 
a  very  smaU  amouut.  Even  cancer  and 
hydrophobia,  diseases  commonly  considered 
by  the  profession  incurable,  they  prove  to 
be  amenable  to  medical  tieatment  by  show- 
ing the  living  examples  of  their  success,  in 
curing  those  diseases  which  nature  never 
cures. 

4.  They  irhow  that  the  sdence  of  thera- 
peutics and  materia  medica  is  but  in  its  in- 
fency — and  present  in  their  lectures  im- 
provements which  revolutionize  its  charac- 
ter, but  which  are  probably  only  a  preluda 
to  still  greater  Improvements.  In  nysid- 
ogy,  too,  they  show  an  immense  field  of  in- 
vestigation, and  present  new  discoveries 
which  completdy  vevolutfonine  the  previous 
philoeophy  of  the  human  constitution. 

The  motto  of  the  Institute  is  still  "  Ex- 
CEUioB,"  and  the  ardent  minds  of  young 
America  are  invited  to  unite  with  the  Fac- 
ulty in  their  independent  position,and  their 
onward  maieh« 

The  finest  and  most  liberal  minds  of  the 
medical  profession  are  and  have  been  in 
difieient  places  struggling  for  some  one  or 
mora  of  the  leibrms  advocated  by  the  Insti 
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tute.    Many  of  its  improvements  in  prac-  student  and  impress  upon  his  mind  more 


tical  medicine  are  slowly  making  their  way 
into  the  prevalent  system  of  practice,  hut 
nowhere  under  the  old  authorities  of  the 
profession  is  there  any  such  systematic 
effort  for  improvement,  or  such  a  concen- 
tration of  improved  therapeutics  physiol- 
ogy, surgery  and  materia  medica.         B. 


HINTS  TO  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

Many  young  men  are  deterred  from  at- 
tending medical  colleges  by  very  erroneous 
views  of  their  character  and  utility.  How 
common  is  it  for  young  men  who  design 
entering  the  medical  profession,  to  spend 
two  or  three  years  in  negligent,  inefficient 
study,  or  reading,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
office  of  a  physician,  and  under  false  views 
of  economy,  attend  only  one  course  of  lec- 
tures at  a  medical  school  prior  to  going  into 
practice.  Thus,  with  a  very  imperlect  ed- 
ucation, they  proclaim  the  fact  to  the 
world  that  they  are  willing  to  occupy  an 
inferior  rank,  and  do  not  respect  themselves 
sufficiently  to  rise  to  the  common  level  of 
professional  respectability.  The  commu- 
nity know  that  any  faithful  student  of  his 
profession  (»n  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  D.  if 
he  deserves  it,  hence  public  opinion  will 
always  recognize  the  man  who  fails  to  grad- 
uate in  his  profession  as  belonging  to  an 
inferior  class.  There  are  some  fine  physi- 
cians rich  in  practical  knowledge  of  their 
profession,  who  have  injured  themselves  by 
this  mistake  at  the  beginning. 

And  yet  the  majority  of  thoie  who  occu- 
py this  inferior  rank,  have  nally  made  as 
much  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  for  their 
present  iiosition,  as  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  place  them  in  an  honorable  stand- 
ing—there was  no  real  economy  in  tlje 
couKse  they  took.  Every  one  who  attempts 
to  study  medicine  without  studying  it 
thoroughly  in  a  good  medical  college,  lo9es 
both  time  and  money  by  the  operation,  as 
well  as  professional  respectability* 

For  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  refer  to 
the  universal  experience  of  students  and 
professors;  according  to  this  experience, 
the  four  months  of  a  college  session  teach  a 


than  he  generally  acquires  in  twelvemonths 
of  private  study  ;  hence  by  attending  one 
session  he  saves  the  time  and  cost  of  eigibt 
months  study.  If  his  time  is  worth  thirty 
dollars  a  month,  (and  if  it  is  not,  he  had 
better  never  think  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion,) the  saving  of  eight  months  is  the 
saving  of  at  least  ^240,  and  he  can  judge 
for  himself  how  much  his  board  and  cloth- 
ing for  eight  months  will  amounc  to.  Or, 
to  view  it  otherwise,  it  shortens  his  time  of 
ptrepa ration  eight  months,  and  enables  him 
to  be^in  his  profession  honorably  eight 
months  sooner^  thus  gaining  eight  months 
of  profitable  business  and  income,  in  place 
of  eight  months  of  expense,  and  if  he  can- 
not earn  %340  in  eight  months'  practice,  he 
may  consider  himself  a  failure. 

What  is  the  cost  of  this  course  of  lec- 
tures which  saves  him  so  much  money  and 
time?  If  the  cost  was  $350,  he  would 
make  money  by  paying  it  so  as  to  save 
time — ^but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  ex- 
pensive schools  in  the  conntrr  do  not 
charge  much  over  a  hundred  dollars  for  all 
their  tickets  for  one  session — consequently, 
it  is  cheaper  to  attend  the  most  expensive 
schools  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
cost  of  travelling,  than  to  dawdle  away 
time  in  private  reading,  without  collegiate 
advantages.  But  the  expenses  of  education 
by  the  generous  policy  of  the  Bclectic 
Medical  Institute  have  been  reduced  to 
what  may  be  called  almost  nothing — ^for 
the  sum*  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  course 
of  lectures  is  not  more  than  the  student 
would  pay  in  all  cases  to  his  private  pre- 
ceptor for  one  year's  tuition,  either  in 
money  or  in  services.  Indeed,  he  will 
hardly  get  any  valuable  instruction  from  a 
well  educated  preceptor  for  less  than  fifty 
or  a  Imndred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
a  year, according  to  circumstances.  Hence, 
instead  of  looking  upon  colleges  as  too  ex- 
pensive for  a  poor  student,  they  are  in  real- 
ity the  only  good  chance  a  poor  student  can 
get,  unless  he  expects  to  get  along  for  noth- 
ing, living  from  hand  to  mouth,  reading  at 
odd  hours,  and  finally  putting  up  his  name 
before  the  public  as  an  unfinished  doctor. 
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eager  to  do  a  cheap  busini^  for  poor  devils  an  excitement  upon  the  indifferent  qttes- 


like  himself— crawling  along  through  life 
in  a  subordinate  position,  when  be  might 
just  as  easily  stand  up  in  an  honorable 
equality  with  his  professional  buethien. 

This  lasy  way  of  crawling  into  the  pro- 
fession, leminds  us  ol  a  dialogue  between 
an  old  fogy  countryman  and  a  *'  Young 
America"  Yankee.  Fog}*  boasted  of  his 
economy  in  not  paying  railroad  iate  which 
he  saved  by  walking  twenty-five  miles  on 
foot.  "  Well,  now,"  said  the  Yankee, "  1 
don*t  call  that  economy.  If  I  had  a  half 
dollar,  I  would  pay  my  U^Me  and  go  to  town 
^resh  and  brigM  and  dean,  and  save  tix 
hours  by  the  operation  j  but  if  I  had'nt  one 
darned  coppei,  Vd  work  about  two  hours 
and  a  half  at  a  wood-pile  to  earn  the  fare, 
then  rd  go  to  town  in  an  hour  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  make  a  few  dollars  in  the  way 
of  business,  while  you  were  sweating  and 
grunting  half  way  along  the  rcwd,  if  you 
did'nt  get  stuck  in  the  mud." 

This  illustrates  exactly  the  difiesenoB  be- 
tween the  yoang  men  wboaUend  a  medical 
college  and  those  wtio  neglect  its  advan- 
tages. The  college  saves  time  and  money 
like  a  railroad,  and  the  old  fogies  who 
trudge  along  on  foot  will  spend  moae  on 
their  way,  but  come  out  dusty,  muddy  and 
shabby  at  the  end  of  the  road.  K. 
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THB  AMBRICAN  MEMCAL  AfiSO- 

CIATION. 

The  editor  of  the  Memphis  Medical  Re- 
corder, after  speaking  of  his  being  present 
at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this  body, 
si^s :  '*Bnt  we  think  it  will  become  neces- 
sary to  inake  some  changea  in  the  plan  of.  . 
operations.    As  the  meetings  are  now  con- 1  ^"^^  ^^  arrived : 
ducted,  the  principal  discussions  are  upon  I 
subjects  of  no  scientific  or  professional  in- 


tion  as  to  the  place  of  printing  the  trans- 
actions, which  gave  rise  to  some  very  amu- 
sing explosions  of  eloquence,  while  few 
seemed  to  attract  any  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  to  be  composed. 

No  paper  of  any  importance  was  read  in 
extenso.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  main 
essay  was  not  present,  and  in  others,  not 
yet  written.  In  one  instance,  an  extempo- 
raneous speech  was  made  by  request,  on 
the  great  questions  connected  with  yellow 
fever,  and  which  is  to  be  written  out  for 
the  forthcoming  volume.  The  speech  em- 
braced little  that  was  new,  and  most  of  that 
little  was  based  upon  false  data." 

We  baye  not  seen  the  New  Jersey  Medi- 
cal Reporter  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association,  but  it  it  fulfills  the  prcHnises 
made  while  under  the  editorial  charge  of 
Di^  Parrish,  it  must  contain  some  tbing^  not 
very  pleasant  to  Dr.  Fairrish^s  present  neigb* 
bors. 

At  one  time,  we  had  great  hopes  these 
subterraneous  rumblingp  and  mutterings 
portended  a  shaking  of  the  upper  strata  of 
the  old  school  practitioDere,  which  would 
lead  to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  admit 
of  progress  in  opinion  and  practice ;  but  the 
liUU  animaia  are  so  easily  frightened  by 
the  hayings  of  the  watch  dogs,  that  we  al- 
most despair  of  any  act  on  the  part  of  the 
underlings  which  will  result  in  their  free- 
dom from  the  tyranny  of  the  leaders.  But 
the  people  are  getting  to  read  Medical  pub- 
lications, and  the  solemn  farce  that  has 
been  so  long  and  so  pertinaciously  played 
nnxfit  in  time  come  to  an  end* 

P.  9.  Since  the  abov^  was  written,  the 
following,  in  Dr.  Ramsay's  Blister  and 


AMBRICAir   MlMCAV  AssoouTiov. — 
Tbft  above  bbdy  met  at  St.  Louis.    We 

hear  Crittendon  was  hisseil:     Condit  kill- 


terest;  and  the  speakere  are  young  men,j  ^^  ^ff  ^]^  ^ — \  ^as  to  pay.  and  a  perfect 
giving  vent  to  sudden  and  clamorous  out-  smash  up.  Nothing  done  as  usual.  Geor- 
bursts  of  irreverent  declamation.'*     "  iSo'  gia  had  no  delegation.    Wearegkd  of  it— 

gravcabodyr  he  jocularly  adds,  "with  so  J^^  8?^  ^?  *  ***  .^ff '  ^L"^^ 

\    .  •        u    la      *       -L         •       1  be  better  after  a  while.    The  body  has  never 

snort  a  session,  should  not  waste  ptectoos,  ^^^^  ^^le  Southern  profession  any  g6od,  and 

time  in  listening  to  those  who  have  noth-j  ^e  think  the  Georgia  Vhoys  are  getting 
ing  to  say     We  wei*  surprised  to  witness  their  eyes  open.    These  jollification  parties 
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are  too  common  anyhow;  when  liquor 
goes  in.  science  walks  out.  Great  world, 
and  powerful  Doctors  ** !  C. 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Medical  Reform  is  moving  oiiwurd,  not- 
withstanding the  eaeoethusloquenit  prompts 
too  many  abortive  attempts  to  establish 
medical  schools— and  old  physic  is  dying 
oat  in  one  direction  as  it  is  reforming  in 
another.  The  old  school  institutions  in 
Ohio  are  in  a  consumptive  decline.  Not 
only  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  but  the 
Cleveland  and  Columbus  Schools  are  in 
"  the  aire  and  yeUotd  Itaf^  meditating  on 
by-gone  glories — ^theve  is  not  one  flourish- 
ing old  school  institution  in  Ohio,  not- 
withstanding their  enormous  expenditures 
for  brick  and  mortar,  and  not  one  that  can 
draw  six  pupils  together  for  a  spring  ses- 
sion. The  University  of  New  York,  (med- 
ical department)  for  reasons  best  known  to 
itself  publishes  no  catalogue,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood, that  its  professors  derive  no  reve- 
nue from  their  chairs,  although  they  boast 
of  the  name  of  Mott,  as  a  surgeon.  The 
new  school  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Ho- 
BACE  GnEEB  IS  ou  the  road  to  moral  inde- 
pendence— as  the  old  fogies  could  not  quite 
put  Dr.  G.  in  Coventry,  they  have  to  take 
him  as  he  is.  The  Chicago  and  Ann  Arbor 
schools  ^ve  evident  signs  of  Independence. 
Prof.  Allen  of  the  Michigan  school  utter- 
ed some  very  manly  sentiments  in  his  in- 
troductory lecture,  expressing  his  contempt 
for  medical  authority  so  plainly  that  the 
medical  society  have  denounced  him  for 
heresy.  The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Medical 
School  has  given  up  the  ghost.  1%e  two 
medical  schools  that  were  to  have  opened 
sessions  at  Pittsburgh  last  &11,  were  bath 
blighted  before  birth.  Another  little  med- 
ical school  has  been  started  "^in  Vermont  at 
Burlington,  endeavoring  to  derive  a  little 
vitality  from  assuxances  that  it  was  a  regu- 
lar eongregfUimud  affair  of  unquestionable 
orthodoxy  ! ! !  which,  however,  did  not  at- 
tract a  score  of  students.  The  Worcester 
(Mass.)  College  we  learu,  is  in  an  embar- 
rassed condition,  since  the  death  of  Dr. 


Newton.    The  Syracuse  school  (we  ba^e 
been  informed)  had  a  i^ry  smaU  class  last 
winter,  and  was  broken  up  by  a  fire  whid 
exposed  its  dissecting  rooms  and  came  neax 
destractieii  by  a  mob — however,  it  ipvas 
said,  and  we  believe,  it  is  still  in  opeiation. 
Altogether,  to  the  best  of  our  information, 
there  has  not  been  a  hundred  students  in 
all  the  schools  profeMfng  medical  reform 
at  the  Hut.    We  have  heard  of  a  Physopa- 
thie  or  quasi  Thomsontan  school  in  the  dty 
of  New  Yorii  which  assumes  the  pompoos 
title  of  Metropolitan,  in  which,  as  we  are 
informed,  two  profoseors  ont  of  the  prom- 
ised six  attended — and  twelve  students  were 
in  atteodanoe^-seventeen  diplomas  weie 
distributed  at  the  end  of  the  session ! ! ! ! 
Snch  establishments  find  their  true  levd  in 
public  opinion.     Physopathy  or  Botanico- 
Medicalism  has  fonndits  level  in  <^ncin- 
nati — the  places  that  knew  it  onoe,  know 
it  no  movs^— its  ibmier  emporium  on  Third 
street  is  now  the  dining  room  of  the  Win* 
ne  House,  and  its  cast  iron  sign  ornaments 
the  wall  of  a  warehouse.    Its  next  resting 
place  has  been  abandoned,  Vnd  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  Prof.  Muasey  and  the  Miami 
school,  and  over  Its  latest  reporitory  is  the 
sign  of  the  **  Rover  Gsdets.^'    We  suppose, 
however,  it  may  be  visible  to  the  micro- 
scope as  the  cold  weather  returns.    In  the 
south  we  know  of  no  reformatory  sdiool 
but  one  in  Georgia,  which  attracts  small 
dames  (we  do  not  know  their  namber) 
and  which  honom  Smtiud  ThotMon  as  tZie 
"  Great  Heresiarch"  of  medicine,  thus  keep- 
ing alive  a  fragment  of  Phisopathy. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  obvious  that  the 
old  profession  agiees  to  feel  the  oniaide 
piessnre,  it  is  dying  out  and  slowly  reform- 
ing. While  botanico-medicalism  and  half 
C(|uipped  schools  fail  to  satisfy  tlie  public 
mind*— the  manly  liberal  and  jndidons 
course  of  the  Bclectie  Medical  Institute  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  public,  and  it  is  now 
more  than  ever  the  sole  representative  school 
of  the  American  System  of  Medicine  in 
oontnst  to  the  European  system  which  still 
governs  the  colleges  and  societies.  Mean- 
time the  Eclectic  publications  are  carrying 
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the  truth  iato  the  minds  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  thus  creating  a  true  lerolu- 
tion.  The  following  letter  from  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  illustrates  the  progress  of  can- 
did minds  in  professional  reform.        B. 

"The   Amerigaic  Eclectic  Pbactice  of 
Medicihs-^Dk.  I.  6.  Jones. 

<*It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  puhlish 
the  following  letter,  from  a  source  entitled 
to  high  consideration,  to  the  author  of  the 
volume  already  noticed  in  the  Journal » 
To  the  Doctor  it  must  have  heen  gratifying 
as  It  was  unexpected — ^both  being  entire 
strangers  to  each  other.  It  bears  the  im- 
press of  great  purity  of  purpose,  and  the 
highest  sense  of  professional  nonor.** — Ohio 
Statt  Journal. 

"Wev^rton,  Md„  Dec.  13th,  1853. 

**Pbof.  Jones — Dear  Sir:  I  received  ihe 
first  volume  of  your  Practice  in  due  course 
of  maU,  after  ordering  it.  I  have  carefully 
l>erused  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  cannot 
well  refrain  a  word  of  gratification.  I 
have  read  it  wutli  infinite  pleasure,  in  fieict, 
much  more  than  ^ofit^  not  that  I  disagree, 
but  that  from  observation  and  experiment  I 
had  already  arrived  at  most  of  your  conclu- 
sions and  modes  of  treatment. 

"Twelve  years  ago  1  grftduated  an  Alio-* 
path,  but  so  dissatisfied  was  I  with  the 
crude  theories  tau^t,  and  the  uncertain  and 
uu-oeUniific  applieation  of  remedial  agents 
prescribed*  that  I  conscientiously  could  not 
take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  the 
lives  of  my  patients.  I  enuged  in  other 
pursuits  more  congenial,  till  about  five 
yean  ago,  I  was  induced  by  a  friend  and 
practitioner,  who  bad  thrown  off  the  tram- 
mels  of  the  school,  to  enter  partnership  with 
him.  And  now  upon  reading  your  book,  I 
find  myself  an  ''Eclectic,*'  fuli  fiedgfed  for 
the  fli^t. 

'*In  Intermittent  Fever,  mv  treatment  is 
precisely  the  same  as  yours.  \  at  first  tried 
quinine  alone,  and  found  sixteen  grains 
would  arrest  the  paroxysm.  In  my  efforts 
to  save  so  costly  an  article,  I  then  combin- 
ed a  less  quantity  with  opium,  hvosciamos, 
stramonium,  6cc,  and  succeeded  finally. — 
During  the  fmst  fall  I  used  the  prnssiate  of 
iron  with  it,  and  have  found  that  from 
eight  to  twelve  grains  of  quinine,  with  as 
many  of  iron  are  eoually  efficient.  I  have 
treated  several  hundred  cases  annuall^r*  and 
never  with  more  satisfaction  than  this  sea- 
son. There  is  one  class  of  patients  you 
have  failed  to  provide  ioc,  ia  this  as  well  as 
in  billions  £ever,'^thoae  who  cannot  bear 
quinine.  For  such  I  have  added  more  iron, 
And  digitalis  or  eome  other  powerful  seda- 


tive to  a  less  dose  of  the  quinine,  and  ar- 
rested the  Fever  without  any  unpleasant  ef- 
fects. 

"With  regard  to  your  suggestions  of  the 
cause  of  intermittency,  I  am  not  prepared 
entirely  to  coincide;  perhaps  we  shall  never 
arrive  at  a  certain  knowledge  of  it.  The 
laws  of  nature,  both  animate  and  inani- 
mate, is  periodicity, — we  have  alternate 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  vege- 
tation and  decay — we  eat,  sleep  and  labor 
periodically,  the  heart  alternately  contracts 
and  expands,  we  inhale  and  expire.  All 
health  is  made  up  of  a  sucesssion  of  alter- 
nate movements,  and  why  may  not  the 
same  law  govern  diseases,  not  only  malarial 
but  all  othen.  In  fact  I  think  it  does — 
and  as  animalculee  will  hardly  be  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  periodicity  in  health,  so  I 
think  it  highly  imfrobabh  that  the  aUeping 
or  waking  of  **animalcul8B"  causes  intermit- 
tency in  fever  of  malarial  origin.  Else 
why  should  it  be  quotidian  or  tertian,  or 
quartan,  or  intermittent,  or  remittent,  or 
continued?  Would  it  not  be  likely  that 
these  would  have  their  periods  of  activity 
and  lejAOse^  regularly  every  twenty-four  or 
Ibrty-ei^t  hours,  and  make  all  malarial 
fever  alike  as  to  periodicity. 

**ln  bilious  fever,  I  use  more  purgatives 
than  you  recsmniend»  and  can  hardly  con- 
sent to  foiegoe  their  use  without  the  great- 
est  caution,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
system  is  generally  OTerloaded  with  effete 
matter,  malarial  poison  andacrid*BecTetions, 
and  the  intestines  being  one  of  the  most 
extensive  excretory  organs  an  immense 
amount  oi  impurity  may  be  speedily  re- 
moved by  the  judicious  use  of  mitd  and  un- 
Irritating  purgatives ;  yet  they  should  be 
properly  timed  and  given  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  nave  their  effects  during  the  excerbation. 
The  use  of  "warm  water  and  fanning,**  is 
new,  but  I  believe,  upon  the  reflection,  to 
be  better  than  cold.  I  have  had  no  chanoe 
to  try  it  My  main  remedies,  however,  are 
the  quinine  and  iron.  I  give  them  in  the 
remission,  if  I  can  find  one,  but  give  them 
any  how.  and  make  a  remission.  I  fully 
agree  with  you,  that  the  time  of  giving 
them  '*i8  a  mere  question  of  expediency  and 
convenience,  which  should  have  no  mfln- 
ence  in  an  urgent  case."  I  have  thus  treat- 
ed, during  September  and  October,  one  hun- 
dred cases  without  a  death.  In  fact,  I 
think  no  ordinary  fever  patient  ought  to 
die. 

**Your  ideas  of  bloodletting  suit  to  ad- 
miration. Thai  is  a  tin  that  cannot  be 
laid  to  my  charge.  I  never  bled  but  one 
patient — took  only  about  two  ounces  ol 
blood — and  if  I  can  ever  forgive  myself  for 
that,  I  make  a  full  prwnise  by  the  light  and 
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experience  I  now  have,  never  lo  do  the  like 
again.  Yet,  if  ever  I  were  to  meet  with  a 
person  having  too  much  blood,  I  might  ab- 
stract a  porticm. 

**My  treatment  of  inflammations  is  al- 
most identical  with  yours,  except  that  I 
have  used  remedies  selected  from  the  AUo^ 
pathic  code,  to  produce  the  effects  which 
the  more  appropriate  Eclectic  ones  more 
veadily  and  perhaps  less  injuriously  accom- 
plish. 

'*I  would  like  to  say  much  more,  would 
time  and  space  permit.  But  perhaps  you 
will  consider  this  a  bore  ere  you  read  half 
its  lenghthened  trail.  I  felt  that  there  must 
be  a  cogeniality  of  spirits,  that  could  have 
at  such  a  distance,  and  unknown  to  each 
other,  worked  out  the  f^robUm  so  nearly 
alike— the  problem  that  has  puzzled  the 
medical  world  for  three  thousand  years,  and 
yet  left  nine- tenths  of  them  in  the  darkness 
and  mysticism  of  error  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Reading  your  work  has  done  me 
good — ^it  has  confirmed  me  in  my  conclu- 
sions, and  I  shall  go  forth  another  siuison 
to  grapple  with  the  destroyer  with  a  stout- 
er heart  and  a  bolder  hand;  and  perhaps 
this  testimony,  from  a  dintant  State,  may 
cheer  you  on  in  your  successful  course  of 
treating  the  maladies  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 
With  great  respect,  I  am  yours,  truly. 

"JOHN  RKID,  M.D. 
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TREATMENT   OF  CaNCSR.— AMER- 
ICAN PROGRESS. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  for  1853,  we  find  a  report 
in  "  The  Results  of  Surgical  operations  in 
Malignant  Diseases^*  by  Pro,  S.  D.  Gboss 
of  Louisville.  This  report  is  noticed,  as 
follows  by  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences. 

"This  is  &  most  able  and  valuable  report 

on  a   question  of  the  deepest  interest  to 

every  surgeon ;  in  elu 'Nidation  of  which,  it 

presents  all  the  more  :      '^rtant  facts  and 

observations  derived  from         'writings  of 

the  ancient  and  modern  autni>.    '^s,  and 

from    the   communications  of  numerous 

contemporaries,  with  a  series  of  practical 

deductions  that  render  it  at  once  a  faithful 

and  instructive  monograph  on  one  of  the 

most  perplexing  points  connected  with  the 

surgical  treatment  of  malignant  diseases." 

We  are  therefore  fully  authorized  to 
quote  the  Report  of  Pro.  Gross  aspiesent- 
Vng  the  brightest  condition  of  old  school 


medical  science.     The  following   axe  his 
conclusions : 

"From  the  facts  and  statements  which 
have  now  been  i>resented."  he  remarks, 
"embracing  the  opinions  of  many  of  the 
most  intelligent,  experienced,  and  distin- 
guished practitioner  in  different  ages,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  follox%'- 
iug  conclusions  may  be  legitimately  de- 
duced : — 

"First.  That  cancerous  affections,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  mammary  ^laod  have 
always  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  been 
regarded  by  practitioners  as  incurable  by 
the  knife  and  escharstics.  This  opinion, 
commencing  with  Hippocrates,  the  father 
ot  medicine,  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
records  of  the  profession  to  the  present 
moment.  Nature  never  cures  a  disease  of 
this  kind,  nor  can  this  be  effected  by  any 
medicine  or  internal  remedies  known  to  the 
profession. 

**  Second.  That  excison,  however  early 
and  thoroughly  executed,  is  nearly  always, 
in  genuine  cancer,  followed  by  a  relapse,  at 
a  period  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  sev- 
eral months  from  the  time  of  the  operation. 

"  Third.  That  nearly  all  practitioners, 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  have  been  and  are  still  averse  to 
any  operation  for  the  removal  of  cancerous 
tumors  af^er  the  establishment  of  ulceration, 
rapid  gro^vth,  firm  adhesions,  organic  chang- 
es in  tne  skin,  lymphatic  invasions,  the  can- 
cerous dyscrasy,  or  serious  constitutional 
derangement;  on  the  ground,  that,  if  had 
recourse  to  under  these  circumstances,  the 
malady  almost  inevitably  recurs  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  frequently  destroys  the  pa- 
tient more  rapidly  than  when  it  is  permit- 
ted to  pursue  its  own  course. 

'^Fourth.  That  in  all  cases  of  acute  car- 
cinoma, or,  in  other  words,  in  all  cases  of 
this  disease  attended  with  very  rapid  devel- 
opment and  great  bulk  of  the  tumor,  ex- 
tirpation is  improper  and  unjustifiable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  will  only  tend  to  expedite  the 
fatal  result,  which,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, always  takes  place  in  a  very  short 
time. 

''Fifth,  Thit  all  opemtions  performed 
for  the  removal  of  encephaloid  cancer  and 
its  different  varieties,  are  more  certainly 
followed  by  rapid  relapss  than  operations 
performed  upon  scirrhus  or  hard  cancer. 

Sixth.  That  in  nearly  all  operations  for 
cancerous  diseases  hitherto  reported,  the 
history  has  been  imperfectly  presented, 
being  deficient  in  the  details  which  are 
aeceesary  to  a  complete  and  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject  in  each  case. 
This  lemaik  is  particulary  true  in  reference 
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to  the  diagnosis  ol  the  malady,  the  minute 
examination  of  the  morbid  structure,  and 
the  history  of  the  case  after  the  operation, 
as  to  the  period  of  relapse,  the  time  and 
nature  of  the  patient's  death,  and  the  result 
of  the  post-mortem  examination. 

**Sevcnih.  The  cancerous  affections  of 
the  lip  and  skin,  now  usually  described  un- 
der the  name  of  cancroid  diseases,  are  less 
liable  to  relapse  after  extirpation  than  gen- 
uine cancerous  maladies,  or  those  which  are 
characterized  by  the  existence  of  the  true 
cancer-oell  and  cancer-juice. 

^'Eighth.  That  although  pmctHi^nto 
have  always  heea  aware,  fiom  the  earliest 
professional  records,  of  the  great  liability 
of  canoer  to  relapse  after  extirpation  a 
great  majority  of  them  have  always  been, 
and  still  am,  in  favor  of  operating  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  especially  in 
scirrhus,  before  the  tumor  has  made  much 
progress,  or  before  there  is  ariv  disease  of 
the  lymphatic  ganglions,  or  evidence  of  the 
canoeroos  cachexy. 

**Nmtk.  That  many  oases  of  tamon  of 
the  breast  and  testicle,  supposed  to  be  can- 
cerous, are  in  reality  not  cancerous,  but  of 
a  henign  character ;  and,  consequently, 
readily  curahle  by  ablation,  whether  eflfected 
bv  the  knife  or  by  escharotics.  It  is  to  this 
circumstance  that  we  most  ascribe  the  as- 
tonishina  success  which  is  said  to  have  at- 
tended the  practice  of  Hill,  of  Scotland, 
Nooth,  of  England,  and  Flajani,  of  Italy. 

"Tenth.  That  all  operators  insist  no- 
on the  most  thorough  excision  nossihie 
removing  not  merely  the  diseasea  mass, 
but  also  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  and 
healthy  tissues,  as  well  as  all  enlarged  and 
indunited  ganglions. 

"Eleventh.  Tha  t  the  practice  has  always 
prevailed,  and  still  obtains,  to  save,  if  pos- 
sible, a  sufficient  amount  of  healthy  integii- 
raent  to  cover  the  wound;  and  to  unite  if 
possible,  the  wound  by  the  first  intention; 
on  the  ground  that  these  precautions  will 
tend  much  to  retard,  if  not  to  prevent,  re- 
currence of  the  disease. 

"TtDdfth.  That  much  stress  is  laid  by 
writers  upon  a  properly  regulated  diet,  and 
attention  to  the  bowels  ana  secretions  after 
operation,  as  a  means  of  retarding  and  pre- 
venting relapse. 

*'  Thirteenth.  That  thece  is  no  remedy, 
medicine,  or  method  of  treatment,  which 
has  the  power,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  of  its  virtues,  of  nie venting  the  re- 
production of  the  morbid  action  after  ope- 
ration, no  matter  how  early  or  how  thor- 
oughly it  may  be  perfor Died. 

<-  F^imrttmth.     That  life  has  occaskmaUy 


been  prolonged,  and  even  saved,  by  opera- 
tion after  relapse,  as  in  some  of  the  remark- 
able casas  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  report ;  but  that,  as  a  general  rule,  such 
a  procedure  is  a  incompetent  to  effect  a  per- 
manent cure  as  a  first  extirpation. 

In  reply  to  all  this  melancholy  parade  of 
learning  and  confeaaion  of  incapacity  for 
the  cure  of  cancer,  we  present  the  simple 
fact  that,  under  the  American  Eclectic  prac- 
tice, the  cure  of  cancer  is  and  has  been  for 
years»  one  of  those  dail^  results  of  treat- 
ment which  excites  no  astonishment,  be- 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  established  and  famil- 
ar  results  of  Eclectic  surgery. 

The  following  table  exhibiting  the  prac- 
tice of  Prof.  Newton  in  cancer  from  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  to  June,  1850,  is  a  fair  exhi- 
bition of  the  superiority  of  the  American 
system  of  surgery  over  its  antiquated  Eu- 
ropean rival.  In  addition  to  the  cases 
treated  with  the  following  results  forty 
other  cases  were  examined  and  pronounced 
incurable. 


Where  heated. 

No. 
20 

Cured.', 

FaUid 

Face  and  Cheek, 

18 

2 

Breast, 

25 

20 

5 

Hand, 

4 

4 

0 

Womb, 

4 

I 

3 

Eye, 

10 

9 

1 

Lower  Lip, 

15 

13 

2 

Upper  Lip, 

10 

10 

0 

Nose, 

5 

5 

0 

Tongue, 

2 

2 

0 

Jaw  bone,   • 

2 

0 

2 

I/eg, 

5 

4 

1 

Scalp. 

4 

4 

0 

Total, 

106 

90 

16 

Males,  63;  Females,  43;  Married,  97; 
Single,  under  50  years  of  age,  79 ;  over  50 
years,  27, 

It  will  be  an  immense  advance  in  the 
oooditioo  of  the  medical  profesMon  when 
the  Sdectie  treatment  becomes  known  and 
adopted — thus  reducting  the  mortality  from 
cancer  to  a  trivial  amount,  and  saving  the 
many  thousands  by  whom  the  attack  of 
cancer  has  been  received  as  the  summons  of 
death.  B. 
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dered  it  to  be  removed  from  the  house,  and 
gave  special  diieciions  that  no  moie  should 
be  used  while  be  visited  them.  The  idea  of 
a  Dutchman^  olfactories  being  so  injuri- 
ously operated  upon  by  the  aroma  of  a  boiled 
cabbage,  and  that  this  could  destroy  the  ef- 
fect of  that  which  he  called  medicine,  was 
so  perfectly  absurd,  that  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  was  the  patient,  ordered  bim  to 
leave  forthwith.  We  judge,  however,  that 
he  has  recovered  from  the  dreadful  efieot  of 
the  smell  of  that  cabliage,  as  he  has  been 
seen  with  this  *' gross  vegetable"  in  his 
market  basket  several  times  since.  We 
wonder  if  he  fears  that  the  ghost  of  departed 
medicine  will  be  entirely  driven  from  our 
city.  N, 
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"  Fruits  and  Farinacia  the  proper  Food 
OF  Mam  ;  being  an  attempt  to  prove 
from  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology.*  and 
Chemistry,  that  the  Original,  Natural, 
and  Best  Diet  of  Man,  is  derived  from 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  John  Smith. 
With  notes  and  illustrations  by  R.  T. 
Trail,  M.  D." 

The  above  is 

"An  old  fashioned  title  page,  tach  as  pFMentt 
A  tabular  view  of  the  volame^s  coutenti*' 

Of  a  work,  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
which  have  been  published  by  Fowlers  & 
Wells,  and  which  we  are  happy  to  receive 
as  one  among  the  many  efforts  being  made 
at  the  present  time  to  enlighten  the  public 
on  matters  of  health  and  longevity. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  mislaid  the  first 
part,  and  speak  of  the  work  only  as  re- 
gards part  second,  which  continues  aa  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  with  man  "  his  taste, 
in  a  normal  condition,  is  the  rule  of  his 
wants ;  he  has  but  to  consult  it.  To  keep 
himself  in  health,  he  has  only  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  himself."  Yet  out  author 
says  that  '*  no  article  of  food  in  a  natural 
condition  is  so  calculated  to  rouse  the  ap 
petite,  when  the  taste  has  not  been  per- 
verted,^' as  the  mellow  fruits  of  genial 
climes,  and  it  was  by  receiving  such,  and 
being  guided  by  the  unerring  instincts  of 
an  un perverted  nature,  that  "  Eve  was  first 
tempted  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ; "  and 


the  strength  of  this  desire  is  cited  as  proof 
that  it  should  be  followed  as  an  unerring 
£uidt ! 

**NaturB  existed  before  art,"  and  "the best 
food  for  man  is  that  which  his  organs  aie 
evidently  adapted  to  assimilate  without 
any  artificial  preparation."  Why  not  as- 
sume the  same  premise,  and  reason  from  it 
in  the  same  manner  in  regard  to  clothing? 
The  fact  is,  this  going  back  to  naiurt,  and 
prating  of  the  laws  which  should  govern 
society  or  man  by  a  lefeience  to  what  is 
assumed  he  was  in  a  stAte  cf  natwre,  is  riieer 
nonsense,  and  greatly  blinds  the  eyes  of 
many  philosophers,  as  well  as  hindecs  the 
advance  of  true  science. 

In  regard  to  matters  of  diet,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  proof  that  man  can  be  pbjs- 
ically  and  mentally  developed  to  a  goodly 
extent  while  living  /oo  an  exclusively  veg- 
etable diet^but  not  wliile  those  vegetables 
are  in  a  **  state  of  nature"  and  unprepared, 
but  rather  when  they  have  been  developed 
by  all  the  resources  of  art,  and  then  pre- 
pared by  a  proper  method  of  cooking.  The 
experience  of  the  world  for  nearly  twenty 
years  has  confirmed  the  writer  in  this  idea, 
and  such  the  author  has  shown  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  very  many  who  have  not 
tested  the  matter  by  personal  experience. 

We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  all, 
and  especially  to  such  as  are,  by  the  present 
high  prices  of  animal  food,  almost  persuad- 
ed to  become  vegetarians.  All  may  not 
become  convinced  that  *'  instinct"  and  "na- 
ture," in  the  author*s  sense  of  the  terms, 
should  be  tlieir  guide,  yet  most,  if  not  all, 
will  admit  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  fur- 
nishes a  great  abundance  and  variety  of 
food,  well  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  wants 
of  man.  C. 


"A  Universal  Formulary;  containing 
the  methods  of  preparing  and  administer- 
ing officinal  and  other  medicines.  The 
whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharm- 
aceutists. By  R.  Eglesfield  Griffith, 
M.  D.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised 
and  much  extended,  by  R.  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.  With  iilnstratlons.  Philadel- 
phia :  Blanchard  &  Lee,    8ro.  pp.  651." 

In  the  preface  to  a  former  edition,  the 

author  said,  "  The  design  of  this  work  is  to 
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piesent  a  compendious  collection  of  form- 
ul«  and  pharmaceutical  processes,  with 
such  additional  information  as  may  render 
it  useful  to  the  physician  and  apothecary  ; 
and  the  principal  aim  has  been  to  EelecL 
materials  most  generally  applicable,  and  ot 
practical  utility.** 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  author  had 
one  very  considerable  advantage  over  many 
medical  ooittpilerB,for  in  the  preparation  of 
bis  "  Medical  Botany,"  previously  publbh- 
ed,  he  had  examined  many  works  on  the 
botanical  branch  of  his  subject,  not  written 
by  "  old  school  practitionexs,  and  hence  not 
often  consulted  by  them ;  and  in  tbe  present 
work,  with  a  liberality  unfortunately  not 
often  met  with  among  his  medical  breth- 
n!n,  he  has  been  fiee  to  acknowledge  hav- 
ing obtained  information  and  formula  from 
sources  systematically  ignored  by  many  of 
the  illiberal  and  Eclf-styled  orthodox  of  the 
profession. 

Another  feature  of  tbe  work  that  com- 
mends it  to  our  favorable  regards,  is  that 
not  only  in  the  Directions  but  in  the  body 
of  the  recipe,  the  author  has  entirely  dis- 
carded the  barbarous  and   absurd    Latin 
which  has  been  retained  with  such  tenacity 
by  those  who  frequently  choose  to  use  it 
as  the  most  convenient  cloak  to  their  ig- 
norance.    In  medical  books,  as  in  all  sci- 
entific works,  many  technical  and  other 
terms  must  be  used,  which  are  derived 
from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  the  Arabic 
languages ;  and  so  far  as  there  are  no  clear, 
comprehensive,  and  distinct  synonims  in 
the  English  language,  the  sooner  they  are 
adopted  into  our  language  and  made  famil- 
iar, the  better  for  the  language  and  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  to  retain  the  words  and  phrases 
used  by  the  older  physicians,  when  all  med- 
ical lore  was  preserved  only  in  foreign  or 
the  dead  langua^s,  is  not  only  an  indica- 
tion of  stolid  pedantry,  but  often  of  stolid 
ignorance,  hence  we. should  express  our 
gratitude  to  all  who  aid  in  removing  these 
relics  of  folly  and  barbarism. 

in  order  to  carry  out  this-  common  sense 
plan,  the  author  has  also  discarded  the  cab- 
alistic and  abbiemted  terms  which  have 
been  used  to  indicate  conditions  and  quan- 


tities, thus  introducing  definite,  plain,  and 
positive  directions  in  these  regards,  which 
leaves  no  excuse  for  mistakes  on  the  part  of 
the  apothecary.  A  change  similar  to  this 
has  been  made  by  authority  in  France,  and 
is  greatly  demanded  here,  as  dangerous  and 
fatal  acciiKnts  frequently  occur  from  mis- 
taking the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  physician's  pencil  or  pen.  This 
species  of  cabalistic  mystery  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  secresy  and  pretensions 
of  the  alchemists  of  the  dark  ages,  but  is 
inexcusable  at  tbe  present  time.  That  the 
student  or  praciitioner  of  medicine  or 
pharmacy  may  be  abie  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  abbreviations  and  vtords 
used,  hovrever,  the  writer  has  very  prop- 
erly presented  a  very  full  explanation  and 
vocabulary,  which  are  well  worthy  careful 
examination. 

The  compiler  has  exercised  exemplary 
caution  in  his  compilation  as  regards  the 
number  of  formularies,  and  also  in  their 
accuracy,  especially  as  regards  doses;  but 
from  this  general  commendation,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  important  exceptions 
occnr. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
author  of  a  "  Medical  Botany**  would  not 
allow  important  articles  of  the  Materia 
Botanica  to  escape  his  notice,  but  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  work  will  dis- 
cover that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
amissiona,  as  well  as  some  errors. 

•The  Aainlepiaa,  which  is  extensively  used 
by  all  classes  of  physicians  in  the  South, 
and  by  Eclectics  everywhere,  is  not  men- 
tioned exoept  in  the  slightest  manner, 
while  w€  have  a  beautiful  concentmted 
preparation  of  the  proximate  principle  of 
tbe  plant. 

The  ApoeynuM  is  inenti<»ied,  its  value 
admitted,  and  directions  given  for  making 
an  extract;  but  our  beautiful  and  useful 
Apocynine  is  passed  by,  while  the  Alinua 
Scrrvlatta  is  not  even  referred  to.  Such 
also  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  Emhro- 
na  Eliator,  the  Cauliphyllum  ThalictriO' 
dea,  the  Crypipcdium  Pubeseens,  the  £tt- 
onymus  Amerieanua,  the  GeUaminum, 
Sempanrirtna,  the  JklianihuB  Anntu^  the 
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Lcptandria  Virginica,  the  Rhus  Glabra 
the  SctUeUariaLaUrifoliaythe  Stiucw  Chra- 
calis,  the  StUlingia  iSfyZvafica,  and  perhaps 
others.  A  lists  of  plants,  which  we  have 
found  to  he  of  great  value  in  Therapeutics. 

Others,  whose  medicinal  properties  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  U8,:«nd  from 
which  we  have  prepared  Alkaloids,  Besin- 
oids,  and  other  concentrated  extracts,  have 
either  escaped  notice  entirely,  or  had  their 
most  valuable  properties  overlooked,  imd  in 
some  instances  their  power  entirely  misap- 
prehended. As  an  instance  of  these  grave 
errors,  the  author's  remarks  upon  Podophyl- 
lum Peltatum  may  he  cited.  He  says,  ••  It 
is  a  purgative  of  the  same  charactar  as 
jalap,  and  may  be  ^ven  in  the  same  com- 
binations." Of  PodophyUin,  he  says:— 
"  in  cathartic  power,  six  grains  of  it  are 
equal  to  eight  of  jalap  resin."  An  impure 
podophyllin  had  been  prepared  by  W.  S. 
Merrill,  by  precipitating  the  lesin  from  a 
eonoentrated  alcoholic  tincture,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  water."  In  regard  to  the  purity 
of  Mr.  Merrill's  preparation,  we  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  remark,  as  our  towns- 
man is  abundantly  able  to  defend  the  com- 
mercial and  medicinal  character  of  his  prep- 
arations; but  none  of  our  practitioners, 
who  are  accustomed  to  use  hid  Podophyl- 
Lin  would  dare  to  give  it  in  the  laige  doses, 
directed  to  be  used  of  the  pun  {?)  article 
described  by  Lewis.  The  dose,  as  used  by 
Eclectic  physicians,  is  from  i  to  3  grains. 

Did  space  allow,  we  could  point  to  a 
large  number  of  oUiet  articles  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  use,  and  a  great  variety 
of  indications,  which  we  find  various  rem- 
edies to  fill,  which  seem  to  hKve  been  un- 
known to  the  author  and  the  editor;  but 
we  are  gratified  to  perceive  that  the  entire 
profession  are  giving  more  attention  to  our 
gystem  of  practice,  and  oar  materia  medica 
tJian  formerly. 

We  cannot  recommend  the  ''Universal 
Formulary"  very  highly  to  the  practition- 
er, but  to  the  druggist  it  must  be  of  use.    C. 

Note.— To  aid  the  profession  in  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge,  of  our  remedies,  their  pre- 
parationj  doses  and  uaea,  L  shall  soon  pub- 


lisha  work  containing  all  the  desired  infor- 
mation. N. 

Thoracic  Diseases;  their  Pathology,  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment.  3y  Calvin  New- 
ton, A.H.,  M.D,  Fellow  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral and  Special  Pathology,  &c.  And  by 
Marahall  Calkina,  a.b.,h.o..  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  long  expected  work  of  the  late  Prof. 
Newton  has  at  length  passed  through  the 
press  and  ill  ready  for  delivery.    We  have 
not  had  the  time  to  give  it  a  thorough  ex- 
amination; but  we  presiime  it  will  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  friends 
of  that  gentleman,  or  the  profession  with 
which  he  was  connected*J    It  is  a  work  of 
440  pages,  royal  octavo,  well  executed  on 
very  good  paper,  with  fine,  open  type. — 
Two  hundred  pag^s  were  written  by  the 
late  Professor  Newton,  and  the  rest,  em- 
bracing the  latter  part  of  the  work,  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Calkins,  who  has  endeav- 
ored as  far  as  possible,  to  carry  out  the  spir- 
it and  intent  of  his  late  friend.    With  what 
success  he  has  executed  his  responsible  task 
must  be  left  for  the  readers  to  judge.  Those 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr. 
Newton  will  at  once  presume,  that  the  por- 
tion which  came  from  his  pen  will  furnish 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  medical  lit- 
erature of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged. 
Prefixed  to  the  work  is  an  introduction 
of  sixteen  pages,  containing  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author.    This,  with  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
came  from  a  gentleman  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  and  contains  his  last  effort  in 
behalf  of  reform,  and,  as  it  were,  "  his  last 
will  and  testament "  on  the  subject  of  med- 
icine, will  render  it  a  very  acceptable  offer- 
ing, and  a  very  desirable  work  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  practitioners  of  the  Eclectic 
school." 

This  work  h^ts  been  noticed  several  times 
in  our  Journal,  siooe  it  waa  fisst  announc- 
ed. We  baTB  not  aaen  it,  but  take  pleasure 
ia  oopyfaj^.tbe  above  extnot  focm  the  no^ 
tica.  N- 
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|)art  1.  (S)rtj}inal  CommttnUationB. 

TYPHOIDAL  FEVERS— THEIR  DIAG- 
NOSIS AND  TREATMENT. 

BT  L.  C.  DOLLET,  M»D. 

Fttinful  indeed  has  it  been  to  me,  since  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine, to  witness  the  confused  and  to  no 
limited  extent,  inational  views  of  the  pa- 
thological character,  and  the  most  lamenta- 
ble results  of  Tarioos  measures  of  treatment 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  I  am  not 
alone  in  this  feeling.  I  can  hardly  look  in 
any  direction,  but  I  find  those  eminent  in 
the  profession,  whose  convictions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  of  a  new  analysis  of 
these  fevers  harmonize  with  my  own.  An 
able  Southern  writer  recently  says :  *'  Per- 
haps no  subject  in  medical  literature  has 
been  so  fruitful  in  confusion  and  obscurity, 
self-contradiction  and  eager  controversy,  as 
the  history,  pathology  and  treatment  of 
ievers  of  this  class.  First,  the  history  has 
been  inextricably  perplexed  by  the  prema- 
ture genemlizations  of  some  who  have  ar- 
bitrarily defined  and  described  synochus  and 
synocha,  typhus  and  tjrphoid  fevers,  ac- 
cording to  some  forms  of  disease  with  which 
they  happened  to  be  familiar.  •  *  s 
Then  the  pathology  has  sufiered  all  the  mu- 
tations which  have  successively  revolution- 
ised existing  theories  of  general  pathology, 
and  these  fevers  have  successively  been  at- 
tributed to  altemtions  in  the  solids,  altera- 


tions in  the  fluids,  in  the  brain,  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  the  viscera,  and  finally  M.M. 
Louis  and  Bretonneau  have  fixed  it  in  the 
glands  of  Feyer, — and  there  it  has  stayed, 
and  all  other  appellations  have  given  way 
to  DoTHiNEBTERiTis.  Agiiu  the  treatment 
of  these  fevers  has  passed  through  every 
mode  and  aspect  conceivable,  depletion  and 
repletion,  sedative  and  stimulus,  mercury, 
antimonials  and  quinine,  and  they  still  re- 
main the  9fpfiihrvum  medieorwii :  medical 
statistics  giving  very  little  more  support  to 
one  method  than  to  another.  All  these  ci.« 
cumstances  combined  to  render  the  study 
of  these  forms  of  fever  excessively  discour- 
aging  and  repulsive  to  the  student;  indeed^ 
we  believe  that  very  few  make  them  a  sys- 
tematic study,  previously  to  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  medicine."  {Memphia  Mtd^ 
Recorder,  March  '54.) 

<*Eadi  day  witnesses  the  death,  in  all 
classes  of  society  of  youths  ,  or  of  persons 
in  the  prine  of  life,  who  after  having  al- 
ways enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  whUe  liv- 
ing under  the  best  hygienic  conditions,  are* 
suddenly  cut  down  by  a  fever,  attributed 
to  a  chill,  or  some  other  common  place 
cause.  If  one  enquires  the  reason  of  these 
unforeseen  deaths,  the  response  is  alway 
the  same,  '  typhoid  fever.*  This  term  re- 
sounds every  where  as  a  funeml  knell,  cre- 
ating unnecessary  alarm,  causing  &tality, 
and  giving  great  embarrassment  to  physi- 
cians, who  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  nor  can 
they  tell  what  has  become  of  the  many  fe- 
vers formerly  prevailing,  and  of  wh'ch  it 
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has  taken  the  place.  If  the  typhoidian  phy- 
sician is  asked  upon  what  rules  he  basis 
his  treatment,  he  does  not  know,  but  he 
uses  blood-letting,  purgatives,  tonics,  qui- 
nine, opium,  and  sometimes  treats  it  by 
using  nothing  at  all ;  for  whether  medica- 
tion be  resorted  to  or  not,  the  disease  must 
have  its  way  and  run  its  course.  If  the  pa- 
tient die,  the  reputation  of  the  physician  is 
saved  by  the  term  typhoid!  If  he  recover, 
how  noble  the  triumph !  Typhoid  fever  is 
but  a  senseless  phrase,  no  better  than  the 
peccant  humor  of  olden  times,  which  should 
be  excluded  from  medical  language,  as  |ter- 
petuating  a  deplorable  confusion  of  ideas/' 
{CayoL) 

Not  only  on  the  part  of  many  whose 
practice  is  kilown  as  allopathic,  and  who 
follow  tenaciously  the  dictum  of  some  old 
fogy  author,  has  a  fatal  tendency  in  those 
cases  been  in  no  way  retarded,  but  in  many 
instances  evidently  favored;  but  also,  and 
I  regret  to  say  it,  have  courses  of  medica- 
tion been  pursued  by  those  styling  them- 
selves eclectics  (or  perchance  medical  re- 
formers) which  were  based  upon  wrong 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  fa- 
vored the  development  of  cerlain  patholog- 
ical conditions,  which  the  physician  should 
have  anticipated  and  carefully  guarded 
against,  knowing  as  I  do,  that  the  adoption 
of  such  errors  and  measures  of  treatment  is 
not  rare,  and  exceptional,  nor  confined  to 
limited  and  isolated  portions  of  the  profes- 
sion or  the  country,  but  rather  the  general 
rule,  backed  up  by  writers,  who  are  more 
ambitious  than  qualified  to  dictate  to  their 
professional  brethren:  I  venture  to  express 
jny  convictions,  respecting  typhoid  fevers, 
jLud  some  measures  of  treatment  which 
.sooner  or  later  must  be  more  generally  em- 
braced. I  ask  a  reception  of  my  views 
.only  so  far  as  they  may  appear  based  upon 
facts  and  observation,  conclusive  in  their 
jiature.  It  is  proposed  to  allude  to  the  pa- 
thology of  these  fevers  but  briefly.  Neith* 
er  shall  I  attempt  to  make  clear  and  intel- 
ligible any  writer's  views  of  what  he  may 
.suppose  to  be  distinctions  and  peculiarities 
•of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  It  will  be 
kSeen  that  I  regard  these  fevers  as  essential- 


ly the  same  or  as  holding  relations  in  their 
causes  and  phenomena  so  identical  as  to 
require  a  more  common  designation. 

It  seems  that  most  writers  have  lost 
sight  of  CONDITIONS  and  have  labored  to 
confirm  their  practice  and  theories  to  names 
AND  NICE  NOSOLOGICAL  distinctions.    They 
have  endeavored  to  make  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, morbid  conditions,   the   causes   of 
which,  have  made  them  to  mingle  and  mix 
in  every  conceivable  manner.     Can  it  be 
expected,  that  diseases  not  specific  in  their 
character,  and  dependent  as  these  feveis 
are  acknowledged  to  be,  upon  a  diversity 
of  causes,  should  manifest  themselves  in 
their  mode  of  attack,  their  duration  and  in 
their  various  symptoms  always  the  saiuel 
As  well  might  -^e  suppose  that  every  surfieioe 
over  a  vast  domain  ot  country  would  be 
farmed  alike  each  day  by  the  mountain  and 
valley  winds  and  warmed  alike  by  the  sun's 
rays.  Why  should  writers  make  or  attempt 
to  make  important  distinctions  between 
fevers,  when  the  most  essential  causes  and 
conditions  relating  to  one  are  seen  in  the 
other  also  ?    And  is  not  this  true  of  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  as  they  are  described 
by  most  of  the  standard  authors  1    It  is  not 
difficult  to  produce  eminent  authority  to 
show  that  their  mode  of  attack  is  the  same; 
that  difierent  ages  are  alike  subject  to  each; 
that  the  duration  of  each  does  not  materi- 
ally difier;  epistaxis  and  other  head  symp- 
toms are  found  in  both,  difiering  in  inlen- 
sity  according  to  the  amount  of  intestinal 
or  cerebral  tendency  in  the  case.    The  dry, 
brown  or  red.,  fissured  and  enlarged  tongue, 
and  incrusted  teeth  are  common  to  both 
diseases;  a  variable  pulse,   "  oppression" 
and  '*  prostration,"  pulmonary  conjestion, 
ulcerations  and  sloughing  from   pressure, 
etc.,  are  equally  common  in  both  diseases. 

The  only  symptoms  which  are  at  all  di- 
agnostic, are  the  <* abdominal"  and  per- 
haps those  relating  to  the  eruption.  In  the 
so  called  typhoid  fever,  the  abdomen  is 
more  frequently  painful  on  pressure,  and 
tympanitic,  and  diarrhea  is  also  much  more 
common.  But  are  not  these  peculiarities 
readily  accounted  for  by  supposing  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  morbid  impression  is  more 
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concentrated  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  glands  of  Peyer  and  the  sol- 
itary glands,  or  that  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  presiding  over  the  abdominal  visce- 
ra ?  And  may  not  a  difierence  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  intestioal  symptoms,  and  the 
particular  part  of  the  nervous  system  le- 
oeiving  more  especially  the  morbid  impres-' 
sion  modify  also  the  eruption  upon  the  sur- 
fietoe,  causing  it  to  be  brighter  in  typhoid 
fevers  and  to  disappear  under  pressure j  and 
in  typhus  to  be  dark  red  or  mulberry  color- 
ed and  inefiaoeable  ?  Dowt  not  see  scarla- 
tina in  many  cases  coacentmted  almost 
wholly  in  the  pharynx  constituting  putrid 
6ore  throat  producing  inflammation,  ulce- 
ration, and  gangrene  of  the  pharynx?  Yet 
from  such  local  symptoms  we  would  not 
divide  it  into  distinct  and  separate  diseas- 
es. It  seems  not  the  leastirimtional  to  sup- 
pose that  these  and  many  other  diseases 
may  manliest  an  ajQInity  and  locate  them- 
selves upon  different  oi^ns.  Indeed,  this 
view  is  desirable,  as  a  means  of  making  or* 
der  from  confusion  and  discord.  When 
ambnced,  disagreement  in  the  symptoms 
and  diagnosis  ceases;  the  fevers  are  regard- 
ed but  one  iu  their  essential  chaiacter,  mod- 
ified in  their  manifestations  by  differences 
in  constitutions,  habits,  and  surrounding 
influences. 

Since  arriving  at  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sions from  my  personal  observations,  I  have 
been  gratified  to  find,  upon  farther  research, 
that  similar  views  are  advocated  by  a  iew 
eminent  physicians  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  Dr.  Hirsch  believes  that  ''  pe- 
techial typhus,  typhoid  fever,  lung  typhus, 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  bcachnitis,  bubo- 
plague,  and  angina  maligna,  have  so  close 
t  relationship  to  one  another  that  they 
should  all  be  called  especially  <  typhus,' 
and  be  distinguished  by  a  specific  prefix." 
{Brii,  and  For.  Mcdioo-Chir,  Riv,,  April, 
1854.) 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  an  essay  which  has  re- 
cently attracted  considerable  notice,  classes 
nU  continued  fevers  together  under  the 
name  of  typhoidal  fevers,  of  which  he  con- 
siders typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  as  only 


tical  morbid  action.  As  I  regard  bis  the- 
ory of  the  pathology  of  these  fevers  the 
most  plausible  of  any,  a  brief  mention  of  it 
in  this  connection,  will  be,  I  hope,  not  un- 
interesting. Dr.  C.  locates  the  pathology 
of  all  these  fevers  in  the  ganglionic  system 
of  nerves.  He  alleges  that  the  circulation 
in  the  abdominal  viscera  is  affected  or  con- 
trolled chiefly  by  nerves  radiating  from  the 
great  solar  plexus;  that  the  motions,  etc., 
of  the  heart  are  influenced  by  the  cardiac 
ganglia  and  plexus ;  the  circulation  in  the 
bmin  by  the  carotid  plexus  and  the  cranial 
ganglia;  and  that  of  the  skin  by  the  ver- 
tebral ganglia.  In  typhoid  fever,  the  prox- 
imate cause  is  supposed  to  consist  of  an  ab- 
normal innervation  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera from  the  morbid  impression  upon  the 
ganglionic  system  controlling  the  circula- 
tion therein ;  and  if  the  morbid  impression 
is  more  upon  the  vertebml  ganglion,  abnor- 
mal innervation  of  the  skin  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  typhus  fever  result.  Cerebral 
or  pulmonic  symptoms  are  found  in  cases 
where  the  ganglia  or  system  of  nerves  con- 
trolling the  circulation  in  the  head  and 
chest  are  the  parts  affected  by  the  moibific 
causes.  Speaking  of  "  typhoid"  fever,  he 
says,  "  There  appears  to  be  a  very  close  re- 
Uiion  between  the  amount  of  disease  ob- 
served in  any  particular  portion  of  the 
organism — the  alimentary  canal,  for  in- 
stance— and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  in- 
debted to  the  ganglionic  system  for  its 
innervation.  Thus,  we  find  but  a  small 
amount  of  disease,  congestion,  seldom  any 
ulceration  in  the  laetvx.  Ulceration  is 
somewhat  more  common  in  the  pharynx, 
flMopbagus  and  stomach,  though  siill  not 
abundant.  It  disappears  in  the  buooehdm, 
which  receives  but  few  sjrmpathetic  fila- 
ments, and  again  appears  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  ILEUM,  increasing  as  we  descend, 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gan- 
glionic fibres  the  part  receives  till  it  reaches 
its  maximum  in  the  lower  portion,  where 
the  nervous  supply  is  very  abundant.  After 
which  we  fiml  ulceration  oecoaiofioliy  in 
the  otectM ;  still  less  frequent  in  the  qolon; 
till  in  the  rectum^  whose  innervation  is 


different  maniiestattons  of  similar  or  iden-J  principally  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
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it  is  neyer  observed.  So,  likewise,  with 
regard  to  the  other  organs.  We  find  the 
liver,  spleen,  etc.,  are  all  liable  to  conges- 
tions ;  which  can  be  referred  to  the  same 
abnormal  innervation  of  these  viscera. 
From  the  relative  unfrequency  of  disease  in 
certain  portions  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
and  elsewhere,  Louis,  as  we  have  seen, 
though  admitting  their  diagnostic  import- 
ance, is  disposed  to  view  them  as  second- 
ary to  the  lesion  in  the  ileum.  We  cannot, 
however,  agree  with  him ;  but  are  compel- 
led to  regard  them  as  the  common  phimart 

RESCTLTB  OF    A  COMMON   CAUSE    wMch  CXistS 

in  the  ganglionic  system,  and  that  the  fre- 
quency or  gravity  of  disease  in  any  one  of 
these  organs,  ie  determined  alone  by  the 
amount  to  which  the  oanqliohig  inosedi- 
Bzrr  mixes  with  or  enters  into  its  innerva- 
tion, and  that  disease  in  these  localities 
and  no  etiological  reference  #]Mitever  to 
that  in  the  ileum ;  but  when  it  exists,  is  as 
significant  of  the  true  pathology  as  is  the 
ileitis — ^for  it  invariably  indicates,  both  by 
its  location  and  character,  that  its  origin  is 
abnormal  innervavion. 

This,  together  with  another  extract,  will 
give  the  reader  a  very  correct  idea  of  Dr. 
C.'s  theory:  "Now,  in  the  typhus  type, 
the  same  disease  or  morbific  agent  (its  ex- 
act nature  we  do  not  attempt  to  define,) 
affects  an  entirely  difievent  set  of  nervous 
centres—*  set  of  ganglia  which,  by  their 
anatomical  position,  their  internal  and  uni- 
versal relations  with  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are  plain- 
ly destined  to  preside  over  the  capillary 
circulation  of  parts  more  superficial — the 
cutaneous  snr&ce.  We  have  reference  to 
the  vertebral  sympathetic  ganglia;  and  in 
attributing  the  location  of  typhus  fever  to 
these  ganglia,  we  have  a  ready  and  satisfec- 
tory  interpretation  of  all  of  its  destructive 
characteristics.  The  skin  becomes  conges- 
ted and  echymosed  (petechial)  because  its 
circulation  is  dependent  upon  and  controlled 
by  innervation  derived  from  these  vertebral 
ganglia;  which  ganglia,  being  the  seat  of 
abnormal  action,  (perhaps  paralysis,)  in- 
nervation is  deficient,  the  cutaneous  drcu- 
latioA  is  retarded;  in  certain  places  there  is 


obstruction  with  actual  rupture  and  efiti- 
sion,  giving  rise  to  petechis.  The  general 
(cerebro-spinal)  system  is  move  seriouBly 
involved  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever, 
because  the  connection  is  more  direct  be- 
tween the  vertebral  ganglia,  (  which  are  the 
seat  of  typhus,)  and  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem. In  a  word,  then,  we  would  locate 
typhoid  fever  in  the  visceral  portion  of  the 
ganglionic  system,  and  typhus  in  the  verte- 
bral portion.'* 

Dr.  Campbdl's  views  possess  much  sys- 
tem and  beauty,  and  lead  us  to  hope  that 
the  confusion  of  the  old  nomenclature  of 
these  fevers  will  not  long  be  felt,  and  that 
typhus  will  become  their  generical  name. 
Supposing  sufficient  identity  to  exist  be- 
tween typhus  and  typhoid  or  enteric  fevers 
to  allow  of  their  classification  under  the 
common  name  of  typhus,  I  still  urge  the 
use  of  the  term  typhoid,  as  it  is  often  ap- 
plied, to  denote  the  peculiar  condition  often 
accompanying  ordinary  fevers,  which  gi^^es 
them  more  or  less  resemblance  to  typhus, 
in  which  the  tongue  becomes  brown  or 
black,  and  drowsiness,  delirium,  obtuseoess 
of  hearing,  craving  of  acids,  etc.,  are  man- 
ifest symptoms.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  this,  i.  e.  my  choice  of  a  term  for  desig- 
nating the  modified  bilious  and  other  fevers, 
I  differ  most  pointedly  from  the  teaching? 
of  I.  G.  Jones  and  some  otheis,  while  my 
position  is  sustained,  or  similar  views  aie 
held  by  Gkrhard,  Jackson,  Ware,  and  oth- 
ers in  this  country  and  abroad.  Most  cul- 
pable, indeed,  does  it  seem  to  me,  for  wri- 
ters to  use  or  consent  to  the  use  of  terms 
which  express  directly  the  opposite  of  whit 
is  meant,  producing  thus  the  w(Mrst  confu- 
sion. If  the  word  typhoid  is  an  adjective 
and  a  descriptive  word,  which  expresses 
the  idea  of  a  resemblance  to  typhus^  why 
use  it  to  express  what  may  be  said  to  be 
primitive  and  fundamental?  thus  not  only 
distorting  language,  but  most  wofully  dis- 
torting the  brains  of  students  and  practi- 
tioners. 

And  farther,  I  must  be  permitted  in  this 
place  to  demur  against  two  other  views, 
promulgated  by  those  whose  position  gives 
them  a  measure  of  influence  and  authority. 
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Vuatf  that  of  Dr.  I.  G.  Jones,  that  typhus 
is  identical  with  congestive  fevers.  Had 
Dr.  Jones's  observations  been  more  general, 
I  may  be  justified  in  saying  he  could  not 
have  written  as  he  has  respecting  fevers. 
The  peculiarities  of  climate,  etc.,  of  central 
Ohio  may  be  such  as  to  induce  modifica- 
tions, which  would  in  a  measure  excuse 
him,  if  he  wrote  for  that  section  of  country; 
but  as  his  work  is  destined  for  a  wide  cir- 
culation* its  medical  philosophy  and  path* 
<dogical  deductions  should  have  been  as 
general.  He  should  not  have  treated  with 
entire  neglect  the  facts  and  observations  of 
others,  at  distances  no  more  remote  than 
the  circulation  of  his  own  doctrines.  In 
speaking  of  **  typhus  or  congestive  fevers," 
he  says.  "In  the  most  distinctly  marked 
casesy  yon  will  find  a  dry,  swollen,  crisped 
tongne,  after  the  disease  is  fully  developed; 
a  pungent  heat  of  body,  and  an  exceedingly 
dry,  husky,  and  as  it  were  parched  feeling 
of  the  skin ;  with  all  the  usual  symptoms 
of  febrile  action."  {Am.  Edee.  Prac.  vol. 
ii.  p.  137.)  What  among  these  symptoms 
is  found  to  indicate  congestion  1  The. op- 
posite of  congestion  is  described.  Had  Dr. 
Jones  been  in  practice  in  many  other  sec- 
tions of  country,  be  would  have  found  nu- 
merous cases  of  fever,  where  the  surface 
instead  of  being ''  dry"  and  "  parched"  and 
of  a  "  pungent  heat,"  would  have  indicated 
true  congestive  symptoms — a  coolness  or 
coldness  of  the  surfiMre  and  extremities,  a 
lelaxation  of  the  capillaries,  and  a  more  or 
less  abundant  secretion  of  a  cold  and  clam- 
my sweat — instead  of  *'  all  of  the  usual 
symptoms  of  febrile  action,**  there  might 
be  none  excepting  the  parched  state  of  the 
tongue,  excessive  thirst,  and  internal  heat. 
8nch  cases  are  extensively  and  correctly 
known  in  the  profession  as  congiestive  fe- 
vers. Some  of  the  symptoms  strongly  re- 
semble those  of  cliolera,  and,  like  the  chol- 
era, to  prevent  a  fetal  termination,  the  vi- 
tal forces  must  be  aroused  and  a  le-action 
brought  about 

I  have  met  with  many  of  these  cases 
in  my  practice.  While  the  patient  is  suf* 
fering  from  the  most  intolerable  thirst  and 
dbryuess  of  the  mouth  and  feuces,  it  is  not 


uncommon  to  observe  the  pulse  ranging 
from  50  to  70  per  minute. 

The  other  doctrine  which  I  regard  as  out 
of  place  and  erroneous,  is  that  presented  is 
Newton  &  Powell's  Practice,  viz.  that  fever 
is  not  disease,  but  a  physiological  efibrt  to 
rid  the  system  of  disease*  The  position . 
assumed  by  these  writers,  if  I  properly  un- 
derstand them,  is,  that  if  Eclectics  do  not 
bleed  and  administer  poisons  for  fevers, 
they  must  necessarily  make  their  patholog- 
ical views  diffor  from  those  who  do.  In 
dealing  with  allopathy,  they  would  have 
us  adopt  the  whole  system  or  none  of  it ; 
if  we  cannot  use  the  lancet  and  calomel  for. 
fevers  and  inflammations,  we  must  bid 
adieu  to  all  old  analyses  and  doctrines  per- 
taining thereunto,  no  longer  call  fever  dis- 
ease, but  **  an  indieaticn  of  dwtaae,"  and 
call  inflammation  or  a  condition  of  a  part 
characterized  by  excessive  heat,  swelling, 
redness,  pain  and  impaired  function,  not 
disease,  but  an  evidence  of  disease,  or  evi« 
dence  of  a  local  disqualification  for  the  per- 
formance of  function.  It  is  admitted,  that 
a  condition  of  a  part  which  disqualifies  it 
for  the  performance  of  its  function  is  dis- 
ease. Now,  is  not  the  action  which  causes 
the  part  to  swell,  to  increase  in  tempera- 
ture, to  manifest  redness  and  pain,  the  sole 
and  only  action  which  disqualifies  the  part 
for  the  performance  of  its  healthy  function? 
Does  not  this  condition  of  suspended  func- 
tion, which  is  defined  disease,  depend  upon 
an  altered  action  ?  This  altered  action  is 
called  by  Drs.  Newton  6c  Powell  a  healthy 
action.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  quibbling 
about  words  results  from  confounding  the 
causes  of  disease  witli  the  disease  itself,  oc 
in  making  the  cause  to  constitute  the  dis^ 
ease  in  its  essence.  Fever  and  inflamma- 
tion are  and  should  be  understood  as  con- 
stituting the  aggregate  of  certain  symptoms, 
or  a  condition  characterized  by  certain 
phenomena,  necessary  to  a  certain  extent  to 
resist  and  overcome  physical  ofiienoes  and 
irriUnts.  The  irritant  is  not  the  disease, 
for  this  does  not  at  once  and  always  dis- 
qualify the  part  for  the  performance  of  its 
function,  but  the  changes  or  the  action 
which  develope  ibe  symptoms  d<>  this;  such 
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then  must  constitute  the  disease,  whether  it 
be  inflammation  or  feyer.  Function-sus- 
pending action  is  diseased  action ;  actions 
which  constitute  fever  and  inflammation 
suspend  function,  hence  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory actions  are  diseased  actions.  With- 
out dwelling  farther  upon  this  point,  or 
stopping  to  rectify,  as  I  would  like,  other 
opinions  relating  to  the  pathology,  etc.,  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  which  I  consid- 
er not  a  little  out  of  joint,  I  hasten  to  ex- 
press my  views  respecting  what  I  have  the 
best  reasons  for  believing  the  most  success- 
ful measures  of  treatment. 

TrtfUment, — ^The  most  common  error  in 
treatment  committed  on  the  part  of  both 
old  and  new  school  physicians,  is  in  at- 
tempting to  expel  by  active  emetics  and 
cathartics  what  they  suppose  to  be  the 
cause  oi  the  disease,  which  efforts  serve 
both  to  diminish  the  vital  energies  of  the 
system,  and  concentrate  the  morbid  action 
upon  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  ab- 
dominal viscera,  and  thus  make  more  cer- 
tain what  has  been  regarded  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  these  fevers,  viz.  the  enteritic 
symptoms.  Genuine  cases  of  -'  typhus" 
and  « typhoid"  {old  nomenclature)  fever 
arc  rare  in  their  occurrence,  excepting  in 
seaport  towns;  Many  physicians,  after 
having  been  in  extensive  practice  for  years, 
are  called  to  visit  their  first  case,  and  with- 
out due  thought,  govern  themselves  in  its 
treatment  by  the  same  principles  that  led 
them  to  prescribe  active  eracuants  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  and  bilious  re- 
mittent fevers.  If  \nliovsne»9  may  have 
been,  with  the  practitioner,  called  a  bug- 
bear of  huge  and  portentous  consequence, 
and  particularly  if  his  medical  lineage  has 
not  been  too  remote  from  Samuel  Thomson, 
emetics,  in  his  estimation,  are  the  9int  qua 
wm — ^if  his  predilections  have  been  more 
allopathic,  mercurials  or  other  cathartics, 
are  administered  with  no  sparing  hand, and 
for  the  consequences  of  either  course,  they 
might  well  pray  to  be  delivered.  I  am 
happy  that  a  few  exceptions  are  found 
among  the  more  judicious  and  discrimina- 
ting. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are,  1st. 


To  sustain  the  vital  forces;  2d.  To  dimin- 
ish and  counteract  the  tendency  to  intes- 
tinal irritation,  (or  perhaps  more  properly 
abnormal  innervation;)  and  3d.  To  elimin- 
ate through  the  skin  and  liver,  such  mala- 
rial and  effi!te  matter  as  may  retard  the 
cure ;  which  must  be  done  without  depress- 
ing the  vital  forces.  The  indications  I 
place  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  and 
not  in  the  succession  of  the  remedies.  In 
the  commencement,  sufficient  Leptandrin 
may  be  given  to  move  the  bowels,  but  not 
pow«?rfully,  aided  if  necessary  by  enemas. 
In  Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  where 
these  fevers  have  been  treated  with  great 
success,  it  is  customary  to  administer  at 
first  from  five  to  ten  grainb  of  blue  mass. 
Those  acquainted  with  leptandrin  will  pre- 
fer it  to  even  the  mildest  mercurial  prepar- 
ation. Tonics  and  stimulants  must  follow 
immediately  the  operation  of  the  leptan- 
drin. To  counteract  the  morbid  and  de- 
pressing impression  upon  the  great  nervous 
centers,  (or  if  Dr.  Campbell's  reasoning  be 
correct,  the  ganglionic  system,)  quinine 
seems  indispensable.  To  prevent  and  coun- 
teract the  changes  which  are  known  to  take 
place  in  the  blood,  whether  they  be  zymoltc 
or  not,  the  prussiaie  of  iron  is  of  undoubt- 
ed service.  From  15  to  30  grs.  of  each  of 
these  should  be  administered  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  followed  up  until  convales- 
cence takes  place.  The  benefits  resulting 
from  the  quinine  and  iron,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but 
much  less  in  those  cases  which  partake  of 
a  malarious  character.  M.  Maiade  has 
employed  quinine,  15i  grs.  daily,  in  71 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  thinks  it  emin- 
ently useful. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  bmndy 
punch  (BrSpt.  vini.  galli.  J  ij.;  milk  S"JO 
should  be  administered  at  regular  intervals; 
some  cases  require  as  much  as  six  or  eight 
ounces  a  day.  Under  most  circumstances, 
a  large  spoonful  every  third  or  fourth  hour 
will  be  found  about  the  proper  quantity 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  progress  of 
the  fever;  but  as  convalescence  commences, 
it  may  be  used  with  more  freedom  if  thought 
necessary.   The  effects  of  the  brandy  pundi 
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in  all  of  the  cases  where  I  have  seen  it  ad- 
miiusteiett,  have  been  very  gratifying;  un- 
der its  use  the  pulse  gradually  lessens  in 
frequency,  the  patient  becomes  less  stupid 
and  delirious,  the  skin  moist,  6cc.  I  prefer 
that  the  brandy  be  combined  with  milk  as 
above,  rather  than  given  in  any  other  form. 
In  the  form  of  "  punch  *'  much  nourishment 
is  afforded  to  the  system,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  the  stimulant  upon  the  stomach 
and  bowels  is  made  more  congenial.  It  is 
used  altogether  in  this  form  in  Blockley 
Hospital.  Dr.  Todd  reports  eighteen  cases 
of  typhus  fever  treated  in  King's  College 
Hospital,  by  the  free  exhibition  of  brandy 
(from  a  half  to  one  ounce,  every  two  hours) 
with  the  loss  of  but  one.  The  brandv  was 
givfin  without  milk,  in  connection  with 
beef  tea,  etc.  In  all  of  the  cases,  the  symp- 
toms had  become  fully  developed  when  put 
upon  this  treatment.  {Med,  Tinua^  Gax, 
Aug.  27,  1853.) 

To  prevent  the  intestinal  disturbance,  or 
to  diminish  it  when  it  exists,  is  a  great 
desideratum  with  the  practitioner.  The 
ulceration  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  and  the 
solitary  glands  is  often  chaiacteristic  of 
the  fever.  If  there  is  a  natural  or  induced 
tendency  of  the  morbid  impression  to  the 
bowels,  to  meet  the  indications  here,  it 
seems  there  has  been  nothing  used  that  will 
compare  in  its  results  with  the  turpentine 
mixture,  prepared  as  follows: 

Jfe  01.  Terebinth.  5  ss. 
8pt8.  La  vend  comp.  3  j. 
Mucil.  G.  Accacia,  3  iv.    M. 

A  tablespoonful  may  be  taken  every  four 
or  six  hours.  I  have  been  accustometl  to 
direct  that  the  powders  of  quinine  and  iron 
(about  gr.  ij.  of  each,)  the  turpentine  mix- 
ture and  the  punch  be  given  alternately, 
and  at  equal  intervals,  bringing  a  dose  of 
each  once  in  from  three  to  six  hours.  Va- 
rious conditions  will  call  for  modifications 
in  the  treatment.  When  the  febrile  excite- 
ment is  very  hi^h,  the  punch  may  be  omit- 
ted, and  tinct.  gelseminum  administered 
until  its  characteristic  effects  upon  tht*. 
nervous  and  muscular  system  are  obtained. 
At  the  same  time  frequent  sponging  of  the 


whole  surface  with  tepid  vinegar  and  water 
is  of  much  service.  Lemon  juice  and  other 
acids  should  be  allowed,  'when  the  patient 
desires.  The  use  of  the  alkaline  bath  in 
place  of  the  acid,  as  adopted  by  many  prac- 
titioners, I  regard  as  error  of  no  small  con- 
sequence. I  have  witnessed  the  most  hap- 
py results  from  the  acid  treatment  in  my 
own  practice  for  eight  years,  in  all  of 
the  typhoidal  cases.  The  practice  is  su8« 
tained  recently  by  physicians  of  eminence. 
M.  Yracken  has  recommended  in  typhoid 
fever  ablutions  with  vinegar  and  water. 
M.  Van  Dromme  has  employed  this  treat* 
ment  largely  and  with  great  success.  Acid- 
ulated water  is  permitted  to  be  drunk  od 
libUum,  Of  20  cases  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, but  one  died.  Chomel  has  also  recom- 
mended the  vinegar  ablutions.  (See  Brit, 
and  For,  Chirurg,  Btv,,  April,  1854.)  If 
too  frequent  evacuations  from  the  bowels 
occur,  the  following  pill  will  usually  be 
found  sufficient  to  control  them :  |l  Sapo 
cas.  grs.  XX;  ipecac  grs.  xx ;  pulv.  rhei  grs. 
XX.;  pulv.  opii.  grs.  x.  M.  fiat  pillulae  No* 
xsiv.  One  may  be  given  about  as  often  as 
the  evacuations  occur. 

The  typhoid  modifications  of  remittent 
and  intermittent  fevers,  require  or  will  ad- 
mit of  more  active  evacuants,  though  not 
by  any  means  a  repetition  of  emetics  and 
cathartics.  Usually  two  parts  of  leptan- 
drin  and  one  of  podophyllin,  given  in  small 
doses,  and  repeated  until  the  bowels  are 
moved,  will  be  found  all  that  is  required  at 
first.  Follow  immediately  with  the  qui- 
nine and  pruBsiate  of  iron,  or,  what  I  regard 
preferable,  the  following : 

|l  Muriatic  acid  3  j. 
Essence  of  tansy  3  j. 
Sulph.  Quinine  grs.  xxx. 
Simple  Syrup  3  iij.  Mix. 

Give  a  teaspoonfnl  every  hour,  when  the 
febrile  excitement  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
tra-indicate.  As  often  as  the  surface  of 
the  patient  manifests  an  undue  amount  of 
heat,  let  it  be  sponged  with  vinepr  and 
water.  If  this  measure  is  found  not  suffi- 
cient to  allay  the  fever,  let  8  or  10  grs.  of 
diaphoretic  powders  be  given  once  in  five 
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or  BIX  hours,  or  40  or  50  drops  of  tine,  gel- 
seminum  repeated  in  two  hours  if  neces- 
sary. And  what  I  regard  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  these  cases  also,  is,  that  the 
patient's  natural  craving  for  acids  he  grati- 
fied. Let  lemonade  he  taken  ad  UJbUwai, 
Hard  cider  and  many  other  acids  need  not 
he  withheld  if  the  patient  calls  for  them. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  acids  and  qui- 
nine, it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  speedily 
the  hiack  or  hrown  fur  upon  the  tongue 
gives  place  to  a  more  natural  appearance. 
If  the  tongue  presents  a  red  and  dry  appear- 
ance, as  it  occasionally' does,  the  terebinth, 
mixture  must  he  given. 

I  am  far  from  claiming  for  the  treatment 
here  presented  entire  originality.  Most  of 
the  measures  have  been  adopted  separately 
by  here  and  there  a  physician.  But  ^ 
views  presented  must  not  suffer  the  charge 
of  "  new-&ngled  notions  of  the  day."  The 
large  number  of  typhoidal  oases  in  Blockley 
Hospital,  when  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Wm.  Haines,  were  treated  solely  with  the 
turpentine  mixture  and  brandy  punch,  hav- 
ing premLsea  with  a  small  amount  of  blue 
mass.  The  success  of  the  treatment  will 
appear  incredible  to  those  of  narrow  sym- 
pathies, and  limited  charity  and  respect  for 
all  that  perteins  to  Allopathy.  While 
pneumonia  and  many  other  diseases  were 
almost  universally  fatal,  cases  of  death 
from  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  (regarded 
as  essentially  the  same  by  Dr.  Haines,) 
were  very  seldom.  It  should  be  observed 
that  this  institution  receives  a  large  num- 
ber from  emigrant  vessels,  and  of  the  in- 
temperate and  broken  constitutions  of  a 
great  city,  yet  the  mortality  of  typhus  fever 
during  the  year  1852  did  not  exceed  five 
PER  CENT.  Such  results,  and  the  convin- 
cing character  of  my  own  observations,  lead 
me  to  speak  with  much  confidence.  During 
the  last  winter  and  fall.  Doctors  S.  N. 
Jones  and  J.  G.  Dolley  treated  in  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada  upwards  of  two 
hundred  cases  of  well-marked  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers  (old  nomenclature)  with  a 
mortality  of  less  than  three  per  cent.  An 
attack  of  the  same  which  my  brother.  Dr. 
J.  6.  Dolley,  suffered  last  September,  and 


which  was  treated  by  myself,  oontrastad 
with  the  fetal  termination  of  six  cases 
(among  which  was  that  of  my  esteemed 
and  promising  friend.  Dr.  N.  Shelley,)  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  under  the  quackiah 
and  heroic  treatment  of  evacuants,  etc, 
and  taught  me  wisdom.  Let  tho«  who 
call  themselves  medical  reformers,  and 
have  seen  young  and  vigorous  patients, 
yea,  indeed  whole  femilies  under  theb 
charge,  stricken  down  with  this  disease, 
(I  could  specify  such)  investigate  thess 
assertions,  and  blush  at  their  own  con- 
ceit and  bigotry. 


EXPULSION  OF  TAPE- WORM. 

BY  L.  OLDStrUE,  M.D. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  portion  of 
tape-worm  which  was  expelled  frcHn  the 
human  system  by  the  administration  of  tba 
"  Pumpkin  seed  orgeat  and  spirits  turpen- 
tine,'' a  brief  relation  of  which  case,  and 
the  course  of  treatment,  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  subscribers. 

The  patient,  a  widow  lady,  aged  40,  had 
been  complaining  for  several  years  of  pain 
in  the  side  and  stomach,  which  at  times 
was  very  severe.  She  had  also  occasional 
vomitings  of  a  frothy  mucus  which  was  of 
an  intolerably  offensive  odor.  The  tongue 
was  always  coated  with  a  thick  brown  fm» 
and  the  breath  extremely  offensive.  She 
had  become  quite  thin  and  emaciated,  al- 
though the  appetite  was  most  voracious  at 
all  times. 

She  had  taken  medicines  from  different 
physicians  in  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Lou- 
isville and  St.  Louis,  and  had  never  for  a 
moment  been  relieved  from  the  annoying 
symptoms  above  described.  None  of  the 
medicines,  however,  had  been  prescribed 
for  the  expulsion  of  tape- worm. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  general 
appearance  and  symptoma,  led  me  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  the  parasite ;  upon 
mention  of  which,  the  patient  informed  me 
that  a  physician  of  Cincinnati  had  expres- 
sed the  same  opinion  of  the  case,  just  as 
she  was  about  to  leave  that  city. 
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On  the  moraing  of  the  S7th  Decemher,  I 
commenced  the  treatment  by  giving  half  a 
pint  of  the  liquid  orgeat  of  pumplsin  seeds, 
prepared  and  prescrlhed  as  directed  in  the 
Boston  Medical  6l  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  45, 
page  201,*  followed  in  one  hour  and  a  half 
with  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil.  A  large 
evacuation  was  produced  hut  there  was  no 
tppearanoe  of  the  worm.  Tlie  same  course 
was  repeated  on  the  following  morning 
with  the  same  result,  and  without  any 
mitigation,  hut  rather  an  increase  of  the 
symptoms.  She  now  complained  more  of 
a  sensation  as  if  an  animal  was  moring 
ahout  in  her  howels,  and  helieved  herself, 
that  it  must  he  tape-worm  or  '<  some  other 
living  animal;"  as  she  said  it  sometimes 
came  up  into  her  throat  and  produced  much 
choking.  I  then  prepared  another  half 
pint  of  the  orgeat  as  hefore,  to  which  was 
added  half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 
This  was  giren  all  at  once  on  the  morning 
of  December  30th,  on  a  fasting  stomach, 
followed  in  one  hour  with  a  large  dose  of 
the  compound  powder  of  jalap  and  cream 
of  tartar,  equal  parts.  In  about  one  hour 
after  the  powder  was  taken  it  operated  up- 
on the  bowels,  producing  a  large  liquid 
evacuation,  bringing  with  it  about  thirty- 
six  feet  of  tape- worm,  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  width  with  joints  from  one  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Although  this  all 
came  away  at  one  time,  yet  it  was  separa- 
ted into  a  number  of  pieces,  the  longest  be- 
ing only  nine  feet,  which  I  have  preserved. 
The  patient  seemed  now  quite  relieved,  but 
lest  a  portion  of  the  worm  might  still  be 
remaining,  another  course  of  the  latter 
prescription  of  orgeat  and  turpentine  was 
given  on  the  following  morning  to  make  the 
thing  doubly  sure.  This  last  course,  how- 
ever, brought  no  more  of  the  worm.  The 
restorative  wine  bitters  with  quinine  and 
was  then  administed  as  a  tonic,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered  rapidly. 


*  '*  CuKB  roR  Tapb^worm .— Pro«w«  rafliciviit  teed  of 
tiM  Pampkia  (tltose  growa  ia  Um  Wmt  Imdim  ara  the 
b«»t)»  to  maka  two  oaooai  aaor  rtmoTing  iba  nauida 
•ball  of  Uia  saad ;  pat  tbam  lato  a  mortar  aad  add  half  a 
piat  of  water  ;  poaad  tkan  wall  ap,  and  aaka  a  liqaid 
•Tfvatof  tham.  which  tiraia  throaxh  a  cloth.  Drtak  this 
■Bixtare  ia  the  moraiag  oa  a  Ikattaa  •lomaoh.  If  it  doat 
oMraCa  ia  aft  hoar  aad  a  bal4  tako  aa  •oaaa  oTaaa^ 


It  is  now  nine  months  since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  worm,  and  she  has  remained 
quite  well  and  free  from  pains,  vomiting, 
bad  breath,  etc.,  with  normal  appetite  and 
strength,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  whole 
disease  is  entirely  removed. 

PUUhurgh  Sept.,  1854. 
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PATHOLOGY  OF  RHEUMATISM  AND 

GOUT. 

BT  PROF.  J.  H.  BENHEtT. 

The  present  theory  in  remrd  to  these  af- 
fections is,  that  they  are  both  connected 
with  an  inciease  of  lithic  acid  in  the  blood. 
In  rheumatism,  this  is  dependent  on  excess 
of  the  secondary,  and  in  gout,  on  excess  of 
the  primary,  digestion.  In  rheumatism, 
however,  there  is  considerable  excretion  of 
lactic  acid  by  the  skin  (Todd),  while  in* 
^out  there  is  an  excess  of  soda,  which  unit- 
ing with  the  lithic  acid,  produces  a  com- 
pound of  lithate  of  soda,  that  may  be  de- 
tected as  such  in  the  blood  (€brrod),  while 
sometimes  it  exudes  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue of  the  skin*  constituting  tophaceous  de- 
posits. In  both  diseases,  there  is  an  undue 
Dalanoe  between  the  excess  of  lithic  acid 
and  the  power  of  excretion — in  rheuma- 
tism by  the  skin,  and  in  gout  by  the  kid- 
rtey.  This  pathology  serves  to  explain  the 
similitudes  and  differences  existing  between 
the  two  affections.  In  both  there  is  cer- 
tain constitutional  state,  dependent  on  de- 
ranged digestion,  during  which  exciting 
causes  occasion  local  effects.  These  exn- 
tine  causes  in  rlieumatism  are  bad  diet, 
hard  work,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and 
its  subjects  generally  are  the  poor  and  la- 
boring population.  In  gout,  the  causes  are 
good  diet,  indolence,  repletion,  or  indiges- 
tion, and  its  subjects  are  for  the  most  part 
the  rich  and  seoentary.  The  1o<?al  mani- 
lestations  in  both  are  acute  wandering 
pains,  with  pain  and  swelling — ^in  rheuma- 
tism of  the  large,  and  in  gout  of  the  small 
joints,  constituting  the  acute  attack  in  the 
one,  and  the  so-called  regular  attack  in  the 
other.  These  are  combined  with  a  tend- 
ency to  various  complications  of  the  inter- 
nal viscera,  whidi  are  more  or  less  danger- 
ous to  life. 

The  general  indications  of  treatment  are, 
in  both  diseases,  so  to  regulate  the  nutri- 
tive functions  as  to  insure  a  doe  balance 
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between  the  amount  of  matters  entering 
the  blood  as  the  result  of  digestion,  prima- 
ry Of  secondary,  and  the  amount  of  matters 
discharged  from  the  economy  by  the  excre- 
tory organs.  To  conduct  the  acute  attack 
to  a  favorable  termination,  carefully  watch- 
ing the  internal  viscera,  and  being  prepared 
to  act  with  vigor  should  those  become  af- 
fected. Hence  the  treatment  of  thcFe  dis- 
eases resolves  itself  into  what  may  be  cal- 
led curative  and  preventive — the  first  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  acute  attack,  th6  second 
to  the  means  most  likely  to  hinder  its  re- 
turn ;  the  one  must  be  carried  out  by  rem- 
edies which  act  upon  the  blood  and  excre- 
tory organs,  the  other  by  the  management 
of  diet  and  exercise. — Month.  Jour,  Med. 
Sci.,  Dec.  1852. 


■^^•»  * 


TREATMENT  OF  ACUTE  RHEUMA- 
TISM BY  NITRATE  OF  POTAfiH, 

BT  PBOF.  J.  H.  BENKFTT. 

Although  the  general  pathology  above 
mentioned  [see  preceeding  article],  which 
considers  rheumatism  as  a  blood  disease, 
may  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  correct, 
we  aie  not  yet  enabled  to  explain  by  it  the 
symptoms  of  an  acute  attack  of  the  disease, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  constitutional 
disorder,  we  have  local  pain,  occasional  heat, 
zedness  and  swelling,  with  febrile  symp- 
toms. Most  practical  men  have  attribu- 
ted those  phenomena  to  a  superinduced  in- 
flammation, although  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  exudation  occur,  or  that  it  is  followed 
by  the  usual  results  of  that  condition.  Be- 
sides, its  erratic  character  is  opposed  to 
what  we  know  of  the  process  of  true  in- 
flammation, and  calling  it  an  unhealthy  In- 
flammation in  no  way  clears  up  the  mys- 
tery. The  real  pathology  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, tiierefore,  lias  yet  to  be  determined, 
and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  a  careful  histo- 
logical examination  of  tlie  affected  tissues 
is  absolutelv  necessary.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  this  has  never  yet  been  attempted, 
if  we  except  some  observations  bv  Hasse, 
on  the  structure  of  the  bones  in  rheuma- 
tism. 

Our  treatment  of  this  disease,  therefore, 
is  purely  empirical,  sometimes  directed 
against  the  pain,  at  others,  against  the  sup- 
posed inflammation ;  now  attempting  to 
combat  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
blood,  then  striving  to  remedy  its  effects 
by  acting  on  the  excretions;  and  not  un- 
fzequently  giving  specifics,  in  the  hope  that 
any  change  in  the  constitution,  however 
produced,  may  be  beneficial.    In  no  disor- 


der, probably,  has  such  a  crowd  of  oppo- 
site remedies  and  plans  of  treatment  Leeo 
extolled,  and  yet  none  of  them  can  be  de- 
pended on,  so  that  it  has  been  imagined 
that  six  weeks  rest  is  the  most  useful  pre- 
scription (Warren).  The  latest  author  on 
rheumatism  endeavors  to  explain  this  by 
observing,  that  this  need  not  be  wondered 
at  by  "  those  who  consider  the  true  nature 
of  the  disorder,  and  the  variety  of  circum- 
stances under  which  the  physician  may  be 
called  upon  to  minister  to  his  patient's  re- 
lief. The  bleeding,  which  in  the  young* 
plethoric,  and  robust,  may  be  necessary  to 
allay  excessive  vascular  action  and  cause 
free  secretion,  may  in  the  weakly  induce 
irritability  of  the  heart,  and  a  consequent 
attack  of  cardiac  itiflammatiop.  The  opium 
which,  in  one  person  mav  prove  ot  the 
gmte^t  wrrioe  iVproinoting  fi«e  penpiia. 
tion,  and  in  allaying  the  general  irritabili- 
ty of  the  system,  may  in  another  check  the 
biliary  and  other  secretions,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  elimination  of  the  rheumatic  poi- 
son. The  continued  use  of  calomel,  and 
the  constant  purging,  which  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  one  patient  by  removing  large 
quantities  of  unhealthy  secretions,  may  un- 
necessarily exhaust  the  strength  of  another, 
and  tend  very  greatly  to  impede  recovery. 
And  so  in  regard  to  every^  remedy  whioi 
has  been  proposed.  What  is  useful  at  one 
time  proves  useless,  or  positively  injurious 
at  another;  and  the  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  us,  that  what  is  wanted  "  is  far  less 
the  discovery  of  nn fried  methods  of  treat- 
ing disease,  than  of  discriminative  canons 
for  the  proper  use  of  those  we  possess;" — 
far  less  the  discovery  of  any  new  medicines, 
than  the  adaptation  o1  our  present  remedies 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case."  (Fuller  on 
Rheumatism,  p.  73.)  These  judicious  ob- 
servations may  serve  to  explain  the  cause 
of  our  failure;  but  until  we  obtain  more 
exact  information  regarding  the  epecial  pa- 
thology of  rheumAtism,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
for  a  rational  treatment. 

For  my  own  part,  I  generally  treat  rheu- 
matism on  what  is  called  *'  general  princi- 
ples;" these  are,  to  alleviate  severe  pain  by 
anodynes,  diminish  excessive  vascular  ac- 
tion ny  modem te  bleeding  and  saline  anti- 
phlo^j^istics,  and  encourage  every  attempt 
at  critical  discharges  by  diaphoretics,  diu- 
retics, purgatives,  etc.  Occasionally,  ^  I 
have  tried  the  effects  of  special  remedies  in 
this  disease,  and  w^atched  a  series  of  cases, 
all  of  which  were  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thus  I  have  tried  aconite,  and  be- 
lieve that  alone  it  is  of  little  service ;  col- 
chicum,  also,  I  have  given  frequently,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  in  pure  rheumatism  it 
is  of  no  advantage^  although  in  gout  it  is 
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invaluable.  This  session  H  851-2)  70Q 
hare  witnessed  another  trial  of  this  kind 
with  the  nitrate  of  potash,  a  remedy  for« 
merly  recommended  by  Dr.  Brocklesby.  and 
which  has  been  given  with  good  effect  by 
M.  (Sendrin,  in  the  wards  of  La  Pi  tie,  in 
Faris,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Henry  Bennett 
(Lancet,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  374).  It  has  more 
lately  been  pressed  on  our  attention  by  Dr. 
Basham  {Med.  Chir.  TVana.  vol.  xxxii.), 
who  tells  us  that  from  one  to  three  ounces 
of  the  salt,  if  freely  diluied  in  water,  may 
be  taken  l>y  the  patient  in  the  course  of 
twenty- four  hours,  without  any  injurious 
lesults,  but  with  the  effect  of  reliering  in 
a  marked  manner  the  swelling,  heat,  and 
pain  in  the  joints. — Mtmth,  J<mr»  Med.  Sei, 
Dec.  1852. 


■^  ^♦^ » 


TINCTURE   OF  MASTIC  AS  A  H^ 

MOSTATIC. 

Itis  statedtnamoent  number  of  Schmidt's 
JahTbucber,  that  Dr.  Frahkl  has  found  the 
tincture  of  mastic  an  excellent  hajmostatic. 
He  employs  it  in  eptstaxis,  and  in  trouble- 
some bleeding  from  leech-bites.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  points  whence  the  blood  issues, 
Dy  means  of  a  camera  hair  pencil.  Teizer, 
ft  dentist  of  Vienna,  is  also  reported  to  have 
used  it  successfully  in  hemorrhage  follow- 
ing the  extmction  of  teeth. — Aa9oeiation 
Jkbdieal  Journal,  January  14, 1653. 
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ACTION  OF  ANTHELMINTICS. 

Dr.  RuoRcmiEnmR,  of  Zittan,  has  ex- 
ftmined  the  various  vermifuges,  by  immers- 
ing the  living  intestinal  worms  of  fowls, 
cats,  and  dogs,  in  albumen,  at  a  tempera- 
ture exceeding  77  degrees  Farhr.,  and  ad- 
ding the  anthelmintics  in  the  form  of  infu- 
sion or  of  powder.  In  some  cases,  a  mixture 
of  warm  milk  and  water  was  substituted 
for  the  albumen.  The  experiments  were 
not  continued  for  more  than  from  forty  to 
forty-ei^ht  hours,  if  the  worm  had  not 
been  killed  before  the  expiration  of  that 
ti  me .  Dr.  Kuchenmeiste r  made  uf e  of  elec- 
tricity  as  the  most  delicate  reagent  for  prov- 
ing the  occurrence  of  the  worms.  In  the 
first  place,  electricity  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  a  vermifuge.  The  author  subjected 
a  female  hettrakis  oesiciiiarif ,  taken  from 
a  partridge  that  liad  been  killed,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  rotatory  apparatus,  which  was 
kept  up  with  a  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
during  an  entire  day.  The  aniflMl  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  experiment.  He  next 
tried  the  remedies  employed  for  the  remov- 
al of  tonia,  and  fint  tested  kouaso  in  the 


following  manner :  A  living  tcmia  croBn- 
colia,  procured  from  a  cat,  was  placed  at 
four  o'clock  in  a  mixture  of  albumen  and 
dolichos  puriens.  The  worm  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  well  in  this  mixture,  and  at 
two  o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon  ex- 
hibited the  most  vigorous  movements.  The 
taenia  was  now  transferred  to  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  infusion  of  kousso  and 
some  of  the  infused  as  well  as  some  of  the 
fresh  powder  with  albumen.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  was  30  degrees  R.  (99.5 
degrees  F.)  On  its  introduction,  the 
worm  quickly  extended  itself;  after  some 
time  it  was  found  to  be  dead,  its  colour 
having  changed  to  a  dirty  reddish  yellow. 
Two  tctnia  serrata  were  placed  at  about 
half-past  one  in  the  afternoon  in  a  mixture 
of  albumen,  and  kousso  ;  at  two  o'clock 
they  were  dying,  and  at  three  completely 
dead.  Two  tttnia  Berrata  from  the  same 
dog  was  brought  in  contact  with  kousso 
and  milk  at  hall-past  one  in  the  aftemoon* 
and  at  two  o'cIock  were  dead.  Two  tcatia 
sarrata  were  placed  at  half-nast  one  in  the 
afternoon  in  albumen,  mixea  with  decoc- 
tion of  pomegranate  root  with  some  of  the 
powdered  root ;  they  died  in  three  hours. 
Two  others  were  placed  in  milk  mixed  with 
the  decoction  only  ;  they  died  in  three  and 
a  half  hours.  A  tctnia  erassicolia  was  put 
into  a  mixture  of  albumen  with  ethereal  ex- 
tract of  male  fern ;  it  died  gradually  in 
three  hours  and  three-quarters.  A  number 
of  Uenia  eucmMriat  were  placed  in  a  mix- 
ture of  albumen  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  they 
were  dead  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

A  number  of  the  same  were  put  into  a 
mixture  of  albumen  and  castor-oil ;  they  ap- 
peared lively  at  first,  but  were  dead  in 
seven  hours.  Similar  worms  were  put  in- 
to a  salad,  composed  of  pieces  of  unwater- 
ed  herriuE,  boiled  potatoes,  large  pieces  of 
onion  and  garlic,  albumen,  vinegar,  and  a 
large  quantitjr  of  oil.  They  died  in  eight 
hours.  Lastly,  the  author  tested  the  verm- 
ifuge powders  of  the  brown  ^  oxide  of  cop- 
per ;  fifteen  grains  were  administered  in  the 
course  of  four  days  to  a  strong  cat.  When 
the  body  was  opened,  the  entire^  intestinal 
canal  was  founa  to  be  full  of  fluid,  yellow, 
flaky  feces ;  the  intestine  was  softened  and 
denuded  of  epithelium,  especially  at  the 
termination  of  the  ileum,  where  the  ad- 
joining Feyer^  glands  were  much  swollen, 
particularly  in  two  situations,  one  of  which 
was  an  indh  and  a  half  long  by  one-third  of 
an  inch  broad ;  the  other  was  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  its  diameter  one- third  of  an  inch. 
The  cat  had  been  purged.  The  tsnia  and 
asGurides  it  contained  were  lively.  It  would 
henoe  appear  that  this  substance  is  both  in- 
efficacious fts  a  vennifnge  and  dangerous  to 
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the  system.  The  following  table  contains 
the  results  of  the  above  experiments  : — 

In  milk  boiled  witli  kousso,  tasnia  died  in 
half  an  hour. 

In  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  albu- 
bumen,  in        -         -  1    to  li  hour. 

In  decoction   of  kousso 
with   albumen      -      -       li    to  3  hours. 
In  decoction  of  pome- 
granate root  with  milk        3      to  31    « 
In  decoction  ot  pome- 

franate  root  with  al- 
umen     ....        3 
In  ethereal  extracts  of 
male  fern  with  albumen        3i    to  4     ** 
In  castor-oil  with  al- 
bumen      -        -        -        8  " 
In    salmagundi    with 
garlic  and  onions        -         8  " 

Kousso  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the 
most  efScacious  remedy  against  teenia. 
When  pomegranate  bark  and  inale  fern  root 
fail,  their  failure  may  be  owing  to  the  hab- 
it of  administering  a  laxative  in  from  four 
to  six  hours  after  the  exhibition  of  the  verm- 
ifuge, by  which  the  latter  may  be  carried 
beyond  the  worm.     With  regard  to  pome- 

ganate  root,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in 
rge  doses  it  occasions  diarrhea.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  castor-oil.  The 
author  also  alluaes  to  cold  vrater,  straw- 
berries, dolichospuriens,  and  filings  of  tin. 
When  tienia  are  placed  in  water  containing 
ice,  they  are  instantly  benumbed,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  it,  they  will  always 
be  found  at  the  end  of  ten  hours  to  be  quite 
dead.  Strawberries  may  be  useful  as  a  mild 
remedy  in  case  of  tapeworm;  if  large  quan- 
tities of  them  be  taken  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach, entire  portions  of  the  worm  will  often 
be  passed.  Dolichos  puriens,  with  which 
the  author  tried  manyexperiments,  appears 
to  possess  no  power  of  oeatroying  worms. 
The  author  has  also  minutely  studied  the 
medicines  recommended  for  the  removal 
of  round  worms.  In  albumen,  these  worms 
behave  as  the  taenia  ;  in  water,  at  about  77 
degrees  F.,  they  live  for  some  days,  but 
swells,  stiffen,  become  longer,  thicker,  and 
more  sluggish;  they  lose  their  power  of  suc- 
tion, and  their  motions  become  slow  and 
only  partial ;  they  resemble  leeches  which 
have  gorged  themselves.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  males  and  young  neutrals  resists 
the  effects  of  water  longer  than  the  mature, 
impregnated,  e.^g-bearing  females,  which 
become  quite  rigid  and  inflexible,  and  swell 
considerably.  Milk  and  whey  afifect  the 
worms  like  water.  The  following  are  the 
medicines,  the  effects  of  which  were  tested:- 
'  1.  Camphor.  ;An  ascaris  lived  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  in  albumen  into 


which  some  camphor  had  been  introduced. 
2.  A  mixture  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  and 
albumen  killed  some  ascarides  which  weie 
placed  in  it  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  six 
hours.  3.  Ascarides  lived  forty  hours  io 
albumen  and  wormseed,  whether  the  lattei 
was  employed  in  the  form  of  powder  or  itt- 
fiision.  4.  Some  ascarides  were  placed  ia 
albumen  mixed  with  santonins ;  they  did 
not  die  in  it,  nor  did  they  die  in  a  watery 
infusion  of  santonine.  When  santonine 
was  dissolved  in  oil,  especially  in  castoi* 
oil,  and  mixed  with  albumen  and  ascarides, 
the  latter  died  in  ten  minutes.  An  injec- 
tion of  santonine  and  castor-oil  was  thrown 
up  the  rectum  of  a  cat,  and  produced  na* 
merous  motions,  containing  dead  wonns; 
and  on  killing  the  cat,  the  entire  of  the  low- 
er portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  as- 
certained to  be  free  from  worms,  while 
four  were  found  near  the  stomach  and  quite 
rigid  and  extended,  and  retaining  but  Cttle 
life.  A  tcBfiea  craasicolia,  however,  was 
found  in  the  intestines,  and  appeared  to  be 
quite  uninjured  and  very  lively.  5.  A  mix* 
ture  of  albumen  and  aniseed,  with  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  latter,  killed  the  worms  in 
about  twenty-four  hours.  6.  Parsley,  mix* 
ed  wi th  albumen ,  killed  ascarides  very  slow* 
ly.  7.  Flour  of  mustard  and  albumen  des- 
troyed them  in  about  four  hours.  8.  In 
rue,  the  worms  lived  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  9.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
millefoil.  In  contact  with  tansy,  valerian^ 
and  chamomile,  great  numbers  of  them  liv- 
ed for  twenty-four  hours.  With  onions 
and  garlic  they  perished  in  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen hours.  A  decoction  of  cloves,  with 
or  without  albumen,  killed  them  in  twelve 
honrs.  In  an  infusion  of  ginger,  with  ok 
without  albumen,  they  lived  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  Petroleum,  mixed  with  albu- 
men, killed  them  in  less  than  six  hours,  as 
did  also  oil  oi  cajeput  and  albumen. 

A  series  of  vermifuges,  taken  from  the 
class  of  balsamics,  was  tried  in  like  man- 
ner, namely,  assafetida,  ammoniacum,  bal- 
sam of  Peru,  extract  of  juniper,  and  Venice 
turpentine.  In  all  these  the  worms  lived 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Of  the  class 
of  empyrematics  (brenzlichen  stoffe,)  the 
following  were  tried:  Oleum  chaberti  [a 
mixture  of  four  pjarts  of  oil  ot  turpentine, 
and  one  of  the  animal  oil  of  Dippel],  oil  of 
amber,  castor-oil,  tar-water,  creasote,  wood 
vinegar,  and  wood  soot.  In  these,  for  the 
most  part,  the  worms  lived  from  tvrcnty- 
four  to  forty ,eijjht  hours,  except  the  wood- 
vinegar,  in  which  they  lived  rather  more 
than  twelve ;  and  creasote,  in  which  they 
died  within  two  hours.  Of  bitters,  the  au- 
thor tried  aloes,  ^mboge,  ox-gall,  worm- 
wood, myrrii,  gentian,  quassia,  hops,  bittei 
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orange,  and  acorus  calamus;  in  all  these 
the  ascaridea  lived  from  twenty-four  to  for- 
ty hours.  Of  ast  ri  ngen ts,  pure  tannic  a  cid , 
pomegranate  root,  kousso,  extract  of  wal- 
nuts, cinchona  bark  and  quina,  elm  bark, 
willow  bark,  the  flowers  and  stalks  of 
meadow-sweet,  oak  bark,  dmgon's  blood, 
catechu,  and  kino.  In  these,  the  worms 
died  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  namely,  tincture 
of  ^alls  and  nom^ranate  root,  both  of 
which  killed  tnem  in  the  space  of  eleven 
hours.  Of  saline  preparations,  sulphate  of 
soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  roe  of  the 
herring,  were  tried.  In  the  first,  the  worms 
died  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours ;  in 
the  second,  in  from  two  to  six ;  and  in  the 
roe  of  the  herring,  in  four  hours.  The  fol- 
lowing metallic  poisons  were  experimented 
on ;  arsenic,  calomel,  corrosive  suUimate, 
and  the  salts  of  tin,  of  lead,  and  of  copper. 
Corrosive  sublimate  alone  destroyed  tlu 
worms  in  so  short  a  time  as  two  hours ; 
all  the  other  metalic  salts  requited  a  much 
longer  period.  From  th^e  experiments  i1 
would  appear  that  santonine  mixed  with 
oil,  is  a  most  powerful  vermifuge,  then 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  roe  of  the  nerring, 
garlic,  onions,  etc.  The  author  advises 
that  santonine  should  be  given  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, mixed  with  oil  in  the  proportion  of 
from 'two  to  five  grains  to  an  ounce  of  cas- 
tor oil.  niis  solution  should  be  given  in 
doses  of  a  teaspoonful  until  the  tfSbct  is 
jiroduced.  As  auxiliary  tieatment,  dilo- 
ride  of  sodium,  herring  brine,  mustard, 
onions  and  garlic,  may  be  employed. — Dub- 
Quarterly  Journal,  February.  1863,  from 
FrorUp*9  TagsbercichU  uber  die  Forte- 
chrUte  der  Naturund  Heilkunde, 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  DIGITALINE. 

[PBIFORM ED  BT  M.  ARDBAL  IH  TBS  BOPITAL 
DB  LA  CBABITB.] 

Dr.  LucAinvE,  in  an  interesting  memoir 
(L*U$i!Um  MedieaU,  May,  I8d2)  descnbes 
first  the  nature  of  the  cases  experimented 
on ;  second,  the  mode  of  administration  of 
digitaline ;  thirdly,  the  various  effects  pro- 
duced ;  and,  lastly,  draws  some  conclusions 
as  to  the  therapeutic  effect  of  the  drug. 

Nature  0FTHECA8ES.-^Nineteen  patients 
were  experimented  on,  viz.:  several  cases  of 
chronic  heart  disease ;  one  of  albuminuria; 
one  of  anemia  with  intermittent  fever;  two 
of  phthisis;  one  of  acephalocyst  of  the 
pleura,  with  all  the  signs  of  extensive  pleu- 
ral effusion ;  two  of  acute  pleurisy ;  two  of 
acute  rheumatism;  one  joint  only  being 


affected  in  one  case,  and  several  in  the 
other, 

MoDB  OF  Administbatiob. — The  digital, 
ine  was  given  in  granules,  according  to  the 
formula  of  M.  Quevenne :  each  granule  con- 
taining a  milligramme  (.015  of  a  grain.) 
One  granule,  soipetimes  two,  was  Eiven  in 
twenty-four  houra;  and  the  number  was 
gradually  increased  to  four.  Six  or  seven 
granules  in  the  day  produced  toxic  symp- 
toms :  in  one  case,  that  of  a  youth  of  filteen, 
obstinste  vomiting  was  produced  alter  two 
granules  had  been  given.  Commonly,  it 
was  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  after 
giving  two  or  three  granules  per  diem,  that 
vomiting,  diarrhea,  and  cephalalgia  were 
produced.  In  other  cases,  five,  six,  or  seven 
granules  have  been  taken  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  without  inconvenience :  and,  m 
two  cases,  ten  and  twelve  were  taken.  The 
duration  of  tieatment  has  varied  from  a 
few  days  to  one  or  two  weeks.  The  great- 
est number  of  granules  administered  during 
a  course,  has  neen,  in  five  cases,  respective- 
ly, 23. 33, 44, 50,  and  8&— the  latter  includ- 
ing two  courses. 

ACTIOB  OF  DiOITAUNB — ClBCULATIOB. 

The  following  Uble  shows  the  action  of 
dixitaline  in  lowering  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse: — 
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4 

Some  writen  hare  described  a  much  greater 
effect  as  beinc  produced  on  the  pulse  than 
is  shown  in  these  tables;  this  has  probably 
arisen  from  their  having  adopted,  as  a  nor- 
mal standard,  the  pulse  of  the  patient  at 
their  fint  visit,  and  when  they  were  excited 
by  the  presence  of  the  medical  attendant. 
Dr.  Leroaistre  observes  that  this  will  some- 
times make  a  difleience  of  twenty  pulsa- 
tions in  a  few  minutes :  and  a  great  difier- 
ence  may  even  arise  in  a  few  moments.   M- 
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Andral  did  not  give  the  digitaline  until  he 
had  ascertained  the  state  of  the  pulse  hy 
lepeated  examinations  during  several  days. 
The  author  (from  the  small  number  of 
observations)  does  not  venture  to  recom- 
mend digitaline  for  its  efinct  on  the  palse, 
except  in  heart  diseases;  in  which,  by 
calming  the  circulation,  it  renders  the  pulsis 
regular  where  it  was  beiore  irregular.  Very 
small  doses  will  often  produce  this  eflfect. 

Digestive  Organs. — ^The  tongue  almost 
always  remained  moist,  without  fur.  The 
appetite  and  thirst  were  not  influenced,  ex- 
cept when  poisonous  effects  were  produced; 
then  the  desire  for  food  was  lost.  During 
the  first  days  of  administering  the  digital- 
ine, no  effect  was  produced  on  the  stomach. 
After  a  certain  time,  slight  pain  occurred: 
and  on  the  next  day  there  was  nausea, 
sometimiis  followed  by  vomiting,  usually 
abundant  and  mucous,  and  continuing  lor 
some  hours,  or  even  an  entire  day.  These 
effects  did  not  generally  follow  immediately 
after  the  administration  of  the  medicine. 
The  almost  uniform  coincidence  of  cerebral 
disturbance  with  these  symptoms  leads  to 
the  belief,  th^t  the  gastric  disorder  was  in 
a  great  measure  sympathetic.  There  was, 
however,  probably  some  direct  effect  on  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane.  At  first, 
there  were  borborgymi;  the  abdomen  at  the 
same  time  became  somewhat  distended, 
then  slight  spasmodic  pains  were  felt; 
diarrhea  at  last  appeared,  but  was  always 
scanty,  and  was  preceded  sometimes  by 
colicky  pains.  All  tho.se  symptoms  soon 
disappeared,  on  ceasing  the  use  of  the  med* 
icine.  Four  or  five  granules  per  diem  gen 
eially  produced  the  disturbance  of  the  di- 
gestive organs;  in  some  cases,  no  such 
phenomena  were  observed. 

Respiration. — In  diseases  of  the  heart, 
as  soon  as  the  calmative  effect  on  the  cir- 
culation was  produced,  the  respiration, 
which  had  been  oppressed,  short,  and  anx- 
ious, became  easy,  lull,  and  normal.  In  a 
case  of  phthisis,  the  patient  said  that  his 
pulsation  had  become  easier.  But  what 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  a  single  case? 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  respiration  was  dis- 
turbed ;  one  patient  complained  of  a  sense 
of  weight  behind  the  sternum,  of  a  kind  of 
oppression  which  obliged  hira  to  sit  up  at 
night,  expectoration  being  at  the  same  time 
i  m  peded.  These  sy mptoms  were  evidently 
connected  with  cerebral  disorder.  MM. 
Andral  and  Lemaistie  hare  not  found  much 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  action  of  digitaline 
on  respiration. 

Kidneys. — In  most  of  the  cases,  the  pa- 
tients p<issed  urine  more  frequently;  but  it 


does  not  follow  that  the  quantity  of  urine 
was  always  increased.  In  two  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  and  in  the  two  cases  of 
pleurisy,  there  was  no  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity ot  urine.  In  the  case  of  pleural  hyda- 
tid, a  little  more  urine  was  passed.  In 
two  cases  of  heart  disease,  in  one  case  of 
phthisis,  and  in  the  case  of  albuminuria, 
the  quantity  was  doubled,  tripled,  or  even 
quadrupled :  the  urine  at  the  same  time  be- 
came pale,  and  the  specific  gravity  fell  from 
1012  and  1016  to  1008,  1004,  and  1003. 
The  diuretic  effect  was  first  obsei  ved  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day;  it  continued  two  or 
three  days,  then  rapidly  decreased,  and 
ceased  entirely  in  some  days,  notwithstand- 
ing the  continued  use  of  the  medicine.  The 
diuresis  was  most  abundant  where  there  was 
(£dema  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  disap- 
peared in  a  few  days :  while,  in  pleural  ef- 
fusion, the  digitaline  had  little  or  no  effect. 
The  indications  for  the  use  of  digitaline  are 
then  the  same  as  for  hydxagogue  purgatives; 
these  succeed  in  cat«s  of  dropsv  connected 
with  albuminuria  or  heart  disease,  but  fail 
in  dropsy  from  local  ciuses,  as  hydrothorax, 
hydropericardium,  encysted  dropsies,  etc. 

To  obtain  the  diuretic  action  of  digital- 
ine, a  full  do&e  is  generally  required,  and  it 
must  be  given  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
authors  believe  that  digitaline  does  not  act 
directly  on  the  kidneys,  but  that  it  aug- 
ments their  secretion  by  lowering  their  cir- 
culation. 

Nervous  System. — In  several  patients, 
no  effect  was  produced;  but,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  the  patients  slept  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  three  hours  during 
the  day,  although  thejr  had  slept  as  usual 
during  the  night.  This  sleep  appeared  only 
at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment, 
and  was  not  perceived  in  a  few  days.  The 
sleep  was  calm,  and  in  no  way  fatigued  the 
patients ;  it  arose  from  the  direct  action  of 
the  digitaline  on  the  brain.  In  other  cases, 
there  was  merely  some  lassitude.  But  at  a 
later  period,  when  toxic  phenomena,  as  dis- 
turbance of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
appeared,  then  there  sometimes  occurred 
a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  the  patients 
awoke  suddenly,  and  which  fatigued  them 
much.  This  was  much  less  frequent  than 
the  first-described  form. 

The  other  most  f sequent  disturbances  of 
innervation  were  the  following:  The  pa- 
tient at  first  experienced  general  malaUc; 
the  head  felt  heavy;  sleep,  instead  of  being 
increased,  was  not  only  diminished,  but 
even  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams,  or  even 
abolished,  and  replaced  by  constant  restless- 
ness. These  symptoms  were  soon  followed 
by  cephalalgia  lasting  for  several  hours. 
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with  disturbance  of  yision :  diplopia  occur- 1  late  Dr.  Williams,  ^*bo  had  gained  a  hiKh 
red  in  one  case.    Flashes  of  heat  and  vom-   reputation  in  the  treatment  of  these  morbid 


iting  were  then  observed.  In  a  more 
advanced  stage,  the  patients  experienced 
Tertigo ;  in  other  cases,  there  was  extreme 
debility,  and  even  fainting.  In  one  case, 
the  intellect  was  weakened,  the  counten- 
ance was  dull,  and  questions  were  answer- 
ed slowly.  All  these  symptoms  occurred 
only  after  the  digitaline  had  been  taken 
four  or  five  days,  and  when  the  daily 
dose  had  been  increased  to  four,  five,  or  six 

granules.  In  one  case,  ten  granules  per 
iem  produced  no  effect ;  while  in  another, 
two  granules  gave  rise  to  symptoms  of 
poisoning;  but  these  were  exceptional 
cases. 

The  disorders  of  innervation,  like  those 
of  digestion,  ceased  or  disappeared  when 
the  medicine  was  discontinued. 

CoNciiUSioNS. — Digitaline  may  be  admin- 
istered with  benefit  in  cases  of  chronic 
heart  disease,  where  the  pulse  is  elevated 
and  the  circulation  irregular ;  and  in  cases 
of  dropsy  arising  from  disease  of  the  heart, 
or  from  an  alteration  in  the  blood.  The 
effects  over  the  circulation  and  renal  secre- 
tion have  been  obtained  by  three  granules 
a  day ;  and  four  or  five  granules  have  pro- 
duced toxic  accidents :  hence  it  is  best  not 
to  give  more  than  three,  granules,  except  in 
some  rare  cases.  Instead  of  granules,  an 
alcoholic  solution  majr  be  employed,  con- 
taining about  three  mtlligrammes  in  thirty 
drops.  The  action  of  digitaline  seems 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  digitalis,  with 
the  advantage  of  producing  less  irritation 
of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane,  and 
being  more  uniform  in  strength. — London 
Journ.  Med,,  Sept.,  1852. 
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ON  THE   EFFECTS    OF    IODINE  ON 
THE  GLANDULAR  SYSTEM. 


symptoms.  Most  of  these  patients  came 
under  my  notice  and  particular  observation, 
and  many  of  the  remarkable  cases  were  en- 
tered in  my  note- book;  but  not  one  in- 
stance of  atrophy  or  absorption  of  the  large 
glands  occurred  m  our  experience.  It  was 
thought  advisable,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lugol,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  in  scrofulous  enlargement  of 
the  glands,  and  in  order  to  give  M.  Lugol's 
method  of  treatment  fair  play,  a  most  cnar- 
acteristic  specimen  of  these  affections  was 
selected.  A  young  woman,  fat,  fiorid,  and 
fair,  aeed  18,  was  admitted  with  suppura- 
ting glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  and 
others  approaching  suppuration,  or  hard  and 
inflamed,  extending  to  the  chin,  were  con- 
spicuously prominent.  Eight  grains  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  camphor  mixture, 
were  prescribed,  and  steadily  administered, 
for  nearly  six  months,  without  the  slightest 
perceptible  effect  upon  the  scrofulous  mass 
of  glands,  and  she  was  presented  in  much 
the  same  state  as  at  her  admission.  Now, 
it  happened  that  in  this  girl  the  breasts 
were  largely  developed,  but  no  change  was 
produced  in  their  size  by  the  treatment 
adopted  for  the  scrofulous  ailment,  not- 
withstanding the  full  dose,  and  prolonged 
administration  of  the  iodide. — Am.  Journ. 
Med.  Sci,,  Jan.  1853. 

•*  There  were  at  this  period,  before  the 
treatment  liad  become  generally  knox-n,  in- 
numerable cases  of  syphilitic  periostitis,  in 
which  the  iodide  oi  potassium  was  very 
successful,  and  yet  we  never  experienced 
atrophy  or  absorption  of  either  the  brtast 
or  testicle  during  the  use  of  this  medicine. 
A  case  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  breasts 
was  then  made  the  subject  of  experiment ; 
eight  grains  of  the  drug  were  taken,  stead- 
ily and  continuously,  for  three  months,  but 
no  diminution  of  the  mammae  took  place. 

"  A  boy,  aged  12,  presented  himself  with 
immensely  enlarged  tonsils,  and  took  the 
iodide  nearly  six  months,  without  any  im- 
pression hiiving  been  made  upon  these  or- 
gans. It  would  weary  you  to  bring  for- 
ward further  illustration  on  this  subject, 
and  this  negative  kind  of  argument  is,  I  am 
aware,  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  may 
be  destroyed  by  a  single  example  of  the 
positive  power  of  the  remedy  in  causing 
absorption  of  either  the  breast  or  testicle ; 
but  ten  years'  observation  in  a  large  hospi- 
tal failed  to  furnish  me  with  a  single  proof 
in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  atrophy  or  ab- 
sorption of  the  glandular  system,  in  its 
normal  condition,  arises  from  the  use  of 


The  question  has  been  mooted,  whether 
atrophy  or  absorption  ever  takes  plfto^  in 
the  glandular  system  from  the  use  of  iodine. 
In  our  preceding  number  (p.  495,)  we  have 

fiven  tne  results  of  the  large  experience  of 
)r.  L.  Parker,  which  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  belief  of  the  powers  of  iodine  in  pro- 
moting the  absorption  of  the  glands ;  and 
Dr.  T.  H.  SiLVBsm  has  recently  {Prov. 
Med,  and  Surg^  Jour.,  Sept.,  1,  1852,)  ad- 
duced his  obeervations,  the  result  of  many 
years'  attention  to  this  point,  in  support  of 
the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  states  that 
**  from  1834  to  1844,  a  great  many  patients 
suffering  under  secondary  or  tertiary  syph- 
ilis, were  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, more  especially  under  the  caie  of  the!  iodine  in  any  form.    Experience  as  to  tie 
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topical  application  of  this  powerful  agent, 
inrolves  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  fric- 
tion, stimulation,  protection,  and  warmth, 
and  excludes  all  inference  as  to  its  specific 

Sropertjr.  It  must  be  confessed  that  en- 
irged  testicles  not  unfrequently  yield  to  its 
influence;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  in  these  cases  the  system  had  been  con- 
taminated by  the  syphilitic  poison.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  (o  chronic  indu- 
ration of  the  inguinal  glands.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  that  tlie  swelling  of  the 
thyroid  body,  in  common  bronchocele,  van- 
ishes under  the  internal  use  ot  iodine,  espe- 
cially the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  rapid- 
ity and  certainty  of  its  removal  are  equalled 
only  by  that  of  the  venereal  node ;  and  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  there  may 
be  a  vital  elective  attraction  between  the 
iodine  and  the  lime,  which  latter  forms  the 
basis  of  the  nodal  tumor,  and  is  probably 
the  chief  element  in  the  thyroid  enlarge- 
ment. 

"  It  still  remains  to  be  explained  how  it 
happens  that  tumors,  enlargement,  and 
thiCKenings,  of  a  nature  other  than  have  been 
noticed,  disappear  under  the  use,  topical 
or  internal,  of  the  remedy  in  question :  the 
explanation  is  undoubtedly  difficult;  but  I 
may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  permanency  in  the  glands  gen- 
erally, the  thyroid  disappears  spontaneously, 
the  tonsils  naturally  at  puberty,  the  breasts 
in  advanced  age,  and  sometimes  the  testi- 
cles and  ovaries ;  and  there  are  few  practi- 
tioners who  have  not  met  with  cases  of  ab- 
sorption of  the  breasts  and  testicles  from 
some  unknown  cause,  and  in  morbid  in- 
stances when  no  medicine  has  been  taken. 
I  have  over  and  over  again  known  and  seen 
large  swellings  vanish  under  the  long-con- 
tinued application  of  a  poultice,  or  wet 
lint  and  oil  silk;  and  equal  number  of  fail- 
ures, where  iodine,  internally  and  external- 
ly, was  had  recourse  to,  have  occurred  to 


me. 
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A   NEW  METHOD  OF  AITSCULTING 
THE  EUSTACHIAN  TUBE. 

BT  PROFESSOR  RICHHSR. 

[Schmidfs  Ytar-BooJt,  1851,  No.  4.  Jour, 
Pract.  Mtd,,  Prague,  1852,  vol.  ii.] 
Professor  Richter  states  that  the  method 
here  detailed  supplies  the  place  of  Harvey's 
auriscope,  as  well  as  renders  the  use  of  the 
catheter  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  unneces- 
sary, thus  avoiding  the  introduction  of  an 
instrument  into  tne  Eustachian  tube,  the 
use  of  which  is  both  difficult  and  danger- 
ous.   The  external  cartilage  of  the  ear  is 


bent  forwards  and  pressed  flat  upon  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  ear,  closing  it  tighUy- 
A  stethoscope,  having  the  expanded  or  fun- 
nel  end  of  small  size,  is  placed  upon  th0 
cartilage  flat  upon  the  skull,  and  the  exter- 
nal orifice  of  the  ear  entirely  closed.  When 
the  Eustachian  tube  is  free,  the  passage  of 
the  breath  through  the  mouth  and  throat 
is  distinctly  heard,  as  well  as  the  sound 
made  in  speaking,  whistling,  or  hawking. 
The  most  striking  efiects  are  observed  when 
one  is  enabled  to  produce  conaonanee  w 
the  Euetachian  tube.  For  the  purpose,  the 
patient  is  requested  to  sing,  or  better  still, 
to  whistle  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale,  if 
possible,  the  entire  extent.  In  certain 
tunes,  the  listener,  as  well  as  the  patient, 
will  hear  distinctly  the  consonance  or  ac- 
cord in  the  ear  which  is  closed ;  and  even 
at  times  accompanied  by  a  mctaUic  cefto, 
produced  in  the  stethoscope.  (The  editor 
observes  that  the  notes  G,  F,  £,  in  the 
small  and  lar^e  octave  with  A's  and  E's, 
will  he  heard  in  whistling,  and  G  and  A  in 
Ringing.)  Should  the  Eustachian  tube  be 
closed,  all  of  these  effects  above  enumeia- 
ted  will  be  wanting. — Amcr,  Jour, of  Med, 
Sciences,  Jan.,  1853. 

NEW  MODE  OF  EMPLOYING   IODINE. 

M.  Hannon  has  suggested,  that  when 
iodine  is  to  be  applied  to  a  local  tumor,  as 
to  a  goitre,  it  should  not  be  rubbed  in  at 
once — a  practice  which  often  irritates  the 
skin  excessively — but  that  it  should  be 
placed  lietween  two  layers  of  cotton  wool, 
sewed  in  a  bag,  and  tied  directly  over  the 
part.  The  vapor  of  the  iodine  rapidly  pen- 
etrates (hroudi  the  bag.  and  stains  both  the 
skin  and  the  linen.  To  prevent  this,  a  thin 
sheet  of  gutta  percha  or  ^mmed  silk  is 
placed  over  the  Dag.  It  is  indispensable  to 
put  the  iodine  between  two  layers  of  wad- 
ding ;  if  placed  merely  in  a  bag,  it  passes 
through  and  blisters  the  sur&oe  like  ammo- 
nia. Applied  in  this  way,  iodine  enters 
the  system  with  great  rapidity,  and  appears 
in  all  the  excretions. — Med.  Timea  <J*  Gr«5i. 
Sept.  4,  Irom  Preasc  Medieale, 
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THERAPEUTIC    ACTION    OF    FUR- 

PURINE. 

Professor  Simpson  has  ex]9erimented  with 
furfurine — an  alkaloid  which  produces,  in 
experiments  with  poisonous  doses  upon  the 
lower  animals,  many  of  the  symptoms  of 

?[ninine;  and  the  salts  of  which  he  has 
ound  to  act  as  a  tonic,  if  not  as  an  anti- 
periodic,  when  exhibited  to  the  human 
subject. — Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Set., 
gust,  1853. 
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BITE  OF  THE  RATTLESNAKE. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the 
effects  of  a  bite  by  a  rattlesnake,  is  given 
in  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  sufier- 
er,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the 
Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  July,  1852: 

"Wednesday,  Sept.  17,  1851.  This 
morning.  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Parke,  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  U.  States  Army,  and 
1,  were  walking  out  to  procure  sonie  speci- 
mens of  birds,  and  when  about  two  miles 
from  the  Pueblo,  I  came  within  a  few 
inches  of  treading  upon  a  rattlesnake,  who 
immediately  coiled  himself  up  and  got 
xeady  to  strike;  jumping  back/l  drew  out 
my  ramrod  and  struck  him  orer  the  back 
with  suffknent  iorce  to  break  it.  Being 
a  fine  specimen,  I  wished  to  preserve  it 
without  further  injury,  when,  placing  my 
eun  upon  its  head,  seizing  it,  as  1  thought, 
imroeaiately  back  of  the  head,  I  picked  him 
up,  but,  unfortunately,  I  had  too  long  a 
bold,  when  he  threw  round  his  head  and 
buried  his  fang  in  the  side  oi  the  index  fin- 
ger of  my  left  hand,  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  phalanx.  The  pain  was  intense, 
momentarily  producing,  a^  it  were,  a  severe 
shock,  and  accompanied  with  much  nausea. 
I  immediately  commenced  sucking  the 
wound,  at  the  same  time  eot  Lieut.  Pnrke 
to  apply  a  ligature  round  the  finger  to  pre- 
vent the  too  rapid  absorption  of  the  poison. 
I  then  scarified  it  freely,  and  continued 
sucking  until  I  returned  to  camp. 

'*  A  man  that  was  with  us  at  the  time,  I 
sent  immediately  back  to  get  some  aqua 
ammonia  fort,  and  meet  us  on  the  road, 
which  he  did  when  we  were  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  iiom  the  town.  I  appl ied 
it  immediately  to  the  wound.  Mr.  Rem 
hearing  what  had  happened,  returned  with 
him,  and  he  wished  me  to  try,  as  he  said, 
the  Western  Remedy,  that  is  to  say,  ect 
drunk.  This  I  had  often  heard  of,  and  I 
was  determined  to  trv  its  eflicacy.  He  was 
supplied  with  a  bottle  of  whisky,  which  I 
immediately  commenced  drinking;  by  the 
time  I  arrived  at  the  Pueblo,  I  had  drank 
half  a  pint.  Already  the  glands  in  mv 
axilla  were  getting  sore  and  painful.  Took 
some  ammonia  internally,  scarified  my  fin- 
ger freely,  and  held  it  in  a  basin  of  warm 
water,  which  caused  it  to  bleed  freely. 
Then  commenced  drinking  brandy,  at  the 
same  time  held  my  finger  in  a  cup  of  am- 
monia. It  took  one  quart  of  fourth-proof 
brandy  and  half  a  pint  of  whisky  (enough 
to  have  killed  a  roan  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances) to  produce  intoxication,  which 
only  lasted  about  four  hours.  During  my 
intoxication  I  vomited  freely;  soon  after  my 
recovery  from  this  sUte,  I  removed  the  lig^- 
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ture  and  applied  a  large  poultice  of  pulv. 
sem.  lini.  That  afternoon  I  took  ammonia 
intemallv,  and  some  pills  composed  of 
mass  hydrarg.  et  colocynth  com  p.,  to  act  as 
a  cathartic.  In  the  evening  the  pain  in  the 
axilla  and  finger  was  very  severe;  took 
pulv.  Doveri,  grs.  x. 

"Thursday,  18th.  I  passed  a  restless 
night  without  sleep,  although  during  the 
night  I  took  at  least  pulv.  opii  grs.  iv. 
This  morning,  the  pain  in  my  finger  is  in- 
tense, and  a  w^ell-marked  line  of  infiamma- 
tion  extends  along  the  arm  to  the  axilla.  I 
had  the  entire  arm  and  hand  painted  with 
tinct.  iodine,  and  the  flaxseed  poultice  re- 
newed, commenced  taking  a  solution  of 
potassi  iodii  as  an  alterative.  The  pills 
not  having  operated,  I  took  pulv.  Seidlitz, 
which  had  the  desired  efiect.  Diet,  boiled 
rice.  Several  times  to-day  I  tried  to  walk 
across  the  room,  but  each  time  would  be 
seized  vrith  nausea  and  commenced  vomit- 
ing.   Took  at  bedtime  pulv.  Doveri^  grs.  x. 

**  Friday,  I9th,  I  rested  pretty  well  last 
night,  but  this  morning  my  oand,  arm,  and 
the  glands  in  the  axilla,  are  much  swollen 
and  painful. 

Repeated  tinct.  iodine.  Diet,  boiled  far- 
ina. iTook.  on  retiring,  pulv.  Doveri,  grs  x. 

<*  Saturday,  20th.  Passed  a  tolerable 
night,  but  my  back  is  getting  very  sore,  as 
the  blankets  on  the  stone  floor  make 
rather  a  hard  bed.  This  morning  the  pain 
very  great,  and  the  swelling  down  my  left 
side  as  fiir  as  my  hip.  Renewed  tinct.  iod. 
I  am  still  attacked  with  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing on  my  attempting  to  walk. 

"  I  removed  the  skin  from  off  my  finger, 
and  it  discharged  freely  a  watery  sanguin-* 
eous  fluid  without  smell.  The  luiil  is  be- 
coming loose.  The  broad  red  line  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  lymphatic,  is  now 
filfed  with  a  yellowish  serum.  The  point 
where  the  lan^  entered,  for  three- eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  of  a  dark  brown 
color.  Renewed  the  poultice.  At  bedtime 
took  mass,  hydrarg.  grs.  v.  pulv.  Doverii, 
grs.  X.  Continued  potassi  lodidi.  Diet, 
the  same. 

Sunday,  21st.  Passed  a  restless  night, 
being  much  troubled  with  colic ;  took  mag- 
nesia calc.  et  spts.  menth.  pip.«  which  re- 
lieved me,  and  not  having  my  bowels  open 
took  pulv.  Seidlitz,  which  had  the  desired 
effect.  Hand  much  swollen  and  filled  with 
serum.    Diet  as  usual. 

"Monday,  22d.  Passed  a  comfortable 
night.  The  swelling  has  left  my  side  and 
arm,  but  little  remains  in  the  hand.  I  can 
now  walk  a  few  yards  without  being  seised 
with  nausea;  have  been  sitting  up  the  most 
of  the  day.  Continned  potassi  iodi«fi. 
Diet,  mutton  broth  and  farina. 
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**  Tuesdaj,  23d.  I  awoke  this  morniog 
much  improved,  the  swelling  and  pain  hav- 
ing left,  with  the  exception  of  the  finger, 
the  first  and  second  joint  of  which  do  not 
present  a  healthy  appearance,  the  palmar 
surface  having  the  appearance  of  gangrene, 
but  the  discharge  is  thin  and  watery,  with- 
out smell.  The  granulations  do  not  pre- 
sent a  healthy  appearance,  the^  are  rough, 
and  many  of  them  look  as  if  they  were 
sprinkled  with  yellow  ochre.  The  nail  is 
quite  loose.  Continued  potassi  iodidi. 
Diet  mutton  broth,  with  a  little  of  the  meat. 

**  Wednesday,  24th.  This  day  we  com- 
menced our  march.  I  placed  my  hand  in  a 
sling  and  mounted  my  mule;  found  myself 
sather  weak,  and  the  mule  hard  to  manage 
with  but  one  hand;  the  sun  mther  hot;  this, 
with  the  jolting  of  the  animal,  caused  me 
to  sufier  considerable  pain ;  fortunately  for 
me,  after  going  six  mites,  we  encamped.  I 
xemoved  the  nail.  From  this  time  on,  the 
finger  gradually  improved.  I  continued 
renewing  the  poultice  dailjr  until  the  last  of 
October.  In  the  mean  time  there  was  a 
laree  slough,  which  gradually  came  away, 
anif  left  the  last  phalanx  exposed  in  two 
{places.  The  granulations  required  occa- 
sionally the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
After  this,  I  made  use  of  (Iressings  of  cer. 
simplex.  Continued  carrjring  my  hand  in 
a  sUng  until  the  middle  of  November.  A 
new  nail  commenced  growing,  and  a  sinus 
lemainedopen  in  the  end  of  the  finger; 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  probe  into  the 
latter,  the  bone  could  be  felt  quite  rough. 
A  discharge  from  this  kept  up  until  about 
the  7th  of  February,  when  I  removed  the 
exfoliation  of  the  end  of  the  phalanx, 
showing  evidently  that  the  fang  had  enter- 
ed the  periosteum.  Soon  after  this,  the 
sinus  closed,  leaving  the  finger  in  a  deform- 
ed state,  anchylosis  having  taken  place  in 
the  first  joint.  The  circulation  is  very  im- 
perfect, one  of  the  arteries  being  destroyed, 
which  renders  it  very  susceptible  of  cold. 
The  insertion  of  the  flexor  musele  has  also 
been  destroyed. 

'*I  have  heard  of  a  number  of  instances 
of  rattlesnake  bi^es,  in  all  of  whidi  the  pa- 
tient recovered  if  they  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing intoxication. 

**  Dr.  Fischer  C.  Smith,  of  this  city,  ac- 
oomnanied  Capt.  French,  A.  Q.  M.  U.S.A., 
-io  El  Paso  last  year,  and  on  their  return 
one  of  the  teamsters  was  bitten  by  a  rat- 
tttsnaike ;  he  gave  him  nothing  but  whisky, 
and  in  three  days  after  he  was  driving  his 
team.  In  this  case.  It  took  three  pints  of 
whisky  to  produce  intoxication.'* 

[Dr.  Hahyet  LuroSLT,  of  Washington^ 
also  relates  {Stethoacope,  Oct.  1852)  the 
case  of  a  solduir  who  was  bitten  by  a  rattle- 


snake, and  was  made  dead  drunk  afterwards 
by  his  comrades,  as  an  experiment  in  the 
way  of  cure.    He  recovered. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
all  cases  of  bite  are  not  fatal,  and  it  there- 
fore requires  a  more  extensive  trial  of  the 
remedy  to  justify  confidence  in  it.] 
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B£C£NT  RESEARCHES   ON   HEMA- 
TOLOGY. . 

BT  MU.  BBOQUXRIL  ft  BODnOL 

The  following  are  the  coodunons  deriv- 
ed from  recent  researches : 

1.  In  most  chronic  diseases,  or  rather  ai 
a  result  of  various  modifications  in  health, 
the  three  principal  elements  of  the  blood — 
globules,  albumen,  and  fibrine,  may  be  di- 
minished or  increased,  singly  or  in  combin- 
ation. The  associations  £pend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  diseases. 

2.  The  amount  of  globules  is  diminished 
in  the  course  of  most  chronic  diseases  of 
long  duration,  especially  in  or^nic  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  in  chronic  Bng^it's  dis- 
ease, chlorosis,  marsh  cachexia,  henBor- 
rhages,  excessive  sanguineous  dischaigiBs, 
fluxes,  the  last  stage  of  tuberculisation, 
and  the  cancerous  diathesis :  also,  when  the 
patient  has  had  insufficient  or  innutritioai 
tood  and  insufficient  air,  damp  and  daik 
habitations,  etc. 

3.  The  albumen  of  the  serum  diminishes 
in  Bright's  disease,  marsh  cachexia,  diseases 
of  the  heart  in  the  third  stage,  extensive 
symjptomatic  anemia,  and  i&  cancerous 
diathesis.  The  albumen  is  also  diminished 
as  a  result  of  insufficient  food. 

4.  The  fibrine  remains  at  its  normal 
standard,  and  even  rises  above  it,  in  acute 
scurvey ;  it  is  diminished  in  chronic  scurvy, 
and  in  the  scorbutic  state  symptomatic  of 
some  chronic  diseases ;  and  it  is  in  ^^*>^9n 
of  the  heart  that  this  state  is  most  frequent 
and  best  marked. 

5.  In  all  the  preceding  oases,  the  Quantity 
of  water  in  the  blood  is  incieasea  much 
above  the  healthy  standard. 

6.  The  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
globules  is  shown  chiefly  by  the  following 
symptoms :  loss  of  colour  of  the  skin,  pal- 
]iitation,  dyspnooa,  Mowing  marmur  widi 
the  first  sound  at  the  base  of  Uie  heart,  in- 
termittent blowing  murmur  in  the  carotid 
arteries,  continuous  blowing  murmur  in  tfas 
juglar  veins. 

7.  The  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
albumen,  even  when  incoasioerable,  when 
it  takes  place  ranidly,  q^uidcly  produces 
dropsy.  When  the  diminution  is  more 
chronic,  dropsy  is  stiU  produced;  but  the 
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diminution  of  albumen  roust  be  greater 
than  wben  it  is  acute.  In  general,  dropej 
is  a  symptomatic  mark  of  the  diminution 
of  albumen. 

8.  The  diminution  of  fibrine  is  shown  by 
the  production  of  cutaaeous  or  mucous 
hemorrhages. 

9.  In  the  anemia  symptomatic  of  exces- 
sive hemorrhage,  of  insufficient  food,  and 
of  the  profuse  fluxes,  the  change  in  the 
blood  is  characterized  by  low  specific  gray- 
ity,  increase  of  water,  diminution  of  glob- 
ules, the  albumen  bein^  of  its  normal 
quantity  or  sometimes  slightly  diminished, 
and  the  fibrine  in  healthy  amount. 

10 .  In  dilorosis,  which  is  an  afi^tion  quite 
distinct  from  anemia,  changes  in  the  blooil 
may  be  entirely  wanting.  When  present, 
they  consist  in  increase  of  the  water,  dim- 
inution of  the  globules,  and  the  retention 
of  the  healthy  quantity,  or  increase,  of  the 
albumen  and  fibrine. 

11.  In  acute  Bdght's  disease,  the  quan- 
tity of  globules  and  fibrine  is  normal,  while 
the  albumen  is  diminished.  In  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  the  globules  and  albumen 
are  diminished,  and  sometimes  the  fibrine. 

12.  Most  idiopathic  dropsies  are  due  to 
the  diminution  of  albumen  in  tlie  blood. 
They  are  acute  or  chronic,  and  generally 
have  as  their  origin  some  destruction  of  the 
solid  or  liquid  constituents  of  the  organism. 

13.  In  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  blood 
IS  changed  in  proportion  as  the  fatal  ter- 
mination approaches.  The  changes  consist 
in  the  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  glob- 
ules, albumen,  and  fibrine,  and  in  the  in- 
ciease  of  the  water. 

14.  In  acute  scurvy,  the  blood  does  not 
nnder^o  any  appreciable  modification.  In 
chronic  scurvy,  the  fibrine  is  remarkably 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  sometimes  the 
globules  are  much  increased.  In  both  forms, 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  soda  would 
explain  the  facts,  but  it  wants  demonstra- 
tion. 

1ft.  All  then  modifications  exert  a  mat 
infiuenoe  on  the  medical  treatment  of  va- 
rious morbid  conditions.  Each  element  of 
the  blood  is  modified  by  a  special  therapeu- 
tic method.  The  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  globules  is  combated  by  cbalrhMtes; 
that  of  albumen,  by  cinchona  and  nutri- 
tious diet;  the  diminution  of  fibrine  and 
the  increase  of  soda  in  the  blood,  by  tonic 
legimen  and  the  use  of  vegetable  adds. — 
Linden  Jour.  Med.  Oct.  1853,  from  Qas- 
4Ui  JUeditaU  dt  Paris,  July  31, 1892. 
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Prof.  Behnett,  in  a  clinical  lecture 
(Month.  Jour.  Mid.  Set.  Oct.  1852,)  after 
relating  three  cases  of  this  disease,  remarks: 
"Of all  the  eruptive  fevers,  Scarlatina  is 
the  most  rapid  in  its  invasion,  and  the 
most  simple  in  its  course.  Great  watch- 
fulness is  therefore  demanded  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner,  especially  when  the 
crisis  is  to  be  expected,  so  that  if  the  pulse 
!  falters,  and  prostration  comes  on  rapidly, 
he  may  be  prepared  to  meet  it.  PerbajM, 
also.  Scarlatina  is  the  most  infectious  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  so  that  complete  separation 
of  the  patient  from  the  other  members  of  a 
youqg  iamily  is  at  all  times  to  be  insisted 
on  as  soon  as  possible. 

**  A  chief  peculiarity  of  Scarlatina  is, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  general  fever  and 
characteristic  eruption,  the  tonsils  and  mu- 
cous membiane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
are  also  inflamed.  This  occasions  difficulty 
of  deglutition,  with  soreness  of  the  throat, 
symptoms  which  require  for  relief  topical 
remedies — such  as  leeches,  fomentations, 
astringent  and  slightly  acid  gargles,  or  a 
linctus,  etc.  If  sloughing  or  ulceration 
occur,  the  application  of  the  stronger  acids, 
or  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  often  necessary. 
The  difficulty  of  deglutition  sometimes  im- 
pedes the  introduction  of  food  into  the 
stomach,  and  in  this  way  assists  in  produce 
ing  prostration,  and  prevents  the  aaminis- 
tration  of  stimulants  or  medicine.  It  may 
also,  in  severe  cases,  impede  respiration, 
and  assist  in  producing  asphyxia  directly. 
A  fatal  result,  however,  when  it  does  occur 
during  the  primary  attack  af  Scarlatina,  is 
generally  dependent  on  the  same  causes 
which  induce  it  in  typhus  fever — ^namely, 
congestion  of  the^  brain,  as  indicated  by 
delirium,  passins  into  coma,  and  followed 
by  prostration  ot  the  vital  powers.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  throat  complication,  there  are 
various  others,  all  of  which  may  require  a 
special  treatment.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  however,  a  general  treatment,  direct- 
ed in  the  first  place  to  subduing  the  excev 
of  fever,  and  afterwards  to  supporting  the 
strength,  is  indicated. 

"  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  difler- 
ent  practitioners  to  check  or  modify  the  in-- 
tensity  of  tlie  disease  by  administering  va- 
rious drugs,  or  carrying  out  particular  kindi  • 
of  treatment.    Henoe,  during  certain  em- 
demics,  or  in  its  visitations  to  particnwr  - 
educational  institutions,  various  practition- 
ers have  been  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  their  especial  mode  of  pmctioe  hag' 
been  man  successful  than  anv  other.    I  do 
not  consider  it  Qsoetsasy  to  direct  yom  at- 
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tention  to  the  numerous  plans  which  have 
been  thus  proposed,  because  all  of  ihem 
have  been  only  partial  in  their  operation, 
and  no  one  of  them  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  another.  You  must  remember  that 
the  causes  of  Scarlatina  are  as  mysterious 
and  unknown  as  are  those  producing  every 
kind  of  fever;  and  that  its  fatality,  like 
that  of  fever,  is  to  be  traced  to  constitu- 
tional circumstances  in  individuals,  to  un- 
healthy localities,  or  to  the  so-called  type 
of  the  particular  epidemic.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  more  difficult  under  such  circum- 
stances than  to  judge  whether  the  non- 
fatality  observed  at  one  time,  or  in  a  certain 
establishment,  is  referable  to  this  or  that 
practice.  At  all  events,  I  have  been  una- 
ble to  satisfy  myself  that  any  general  rule 
of  empirical  or  rational  practice  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  contradictory  accounts 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
public  on  this  subject. 

''The  most  recent  system  of  treatment 
which  has  been  brought  forward  is  that  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Andrew  Wood;  and  1 
notice  it  in  deference  to  the  great  experience 
that  gentleman  has  acquired  from  his  posi- 
tion as  physician  to  Heriot's  Hospital  and 
other  eaucational  establishments  in  this 
city,  which  have  been  attacked  by  numer- 
ous epidemics  of  the  disease.  He  consid- 
ers that  the  most  efficient  and  safe  method 
of  treatment  consists  in  acting  powerfully 
on  the  skin,  with  a  view  of  thereby  assist- 
ing nature  to  eliminate  the  scarlatinal  poi- 
son from  the  system.  As  ordinary  diapnor- 
etics  frequently  fail,  he  has  recourse  to  the 
following  metnod:  Several  common  beer 
bottles,  containing  very  hot  water,  are 
placed  in  Ions  worsted  stockings,  or  long 
narrow  flannel  bagis,  wrung  out  of  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne.  These  are  to  be  laid 
along  side  the  patient,  but  not  in  contact 
-with  the  skin.  One  on  each  side,  and  one 
"between  the  legs,  will  generally  be  suffi- 
tfient;  but  more  may  be  used  if  deemed  ne- 
cessary. The  patient  is  to  lie  between  the 
blankets  (the  head  of  course  being  ouside) 
during  the  application  of  the  bottles,  and 
'for  several  hours  afterwards.  In  the  course 
•of  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  the 
patient  is  thrown  into  a  most  profuse  per- 
•spi ration,  when  the  stockings  may  be  re- 
moved. In  mild  cases,  the  effect  is  easily 
•kept  up  by  means  of  draughts  of  cold  wa- 
ter, and  if  necessary,  hj  the  use  of  two- 
-diachm  doses  of  sp.  mindereri  every  two 
hours.  In  severe  cases,  where  the  pulse  is 
very  rapid — the  beats  running  into  each  oth- 
•ex,  and  the  eruption  absent  or  only  partial, 
or  of  a  dnsky  purplish  hue — where  the  sur- 
•face  is  cold — where  there  is  sickness  or  ten- 
>deacy  to  dianhea^>wheie  the  throat  is  aph- 


thous or  ulcerated,  and  the  cervical  glands 
swollen,  then  he  follows  up  the  use  of  the 
vapour-bath  by  four  or  five  grain-doses  of 
carbonate  ot  ammonia,  repeated  every  three 
or  four  hours.  Should  this  be  vomited,  then 
brandy  may  be  given  in  doses  proportioned 
to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  he  considers  to  act 
beneficially :  1st,  by  supporting  the  powers 
of  life ;  2d,  by  assisting  the  developement 
of  the  eruption;  and  3d,  by  acting  on  the 
skin  and  kidneys.  Where  the  vapour-bath 
was  used  early  in  the  disease,  and  its  use 
continued  daily,  or  even  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  according  to  circumstances,  he  has 
found  that  the  chance  of  severe  sore 
throat  was  greatly  obviated.  In  resard 
to  supervening  dropsy,  he  considers  that, 
by  the  use  of  the  vapour-bath,  with  the 
other  necessary  precautions  as  to  expo- 
sure, diet,  etc.,  its  recurrence  is  rendered 
much  more  rare.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
dropsical  cases,  it  was  also  very  ust^ful,  and 
e\eii  might  be  trusted  too  entirely  in  some 
cases.  Dr.  Wood  also  condemns  all  deplet- 
ing treatment,  and  even  purgatives,  during 
the  first  ten  days,  as  not  only  not  required, 
but  positively  dangerous,  as  tending  to  in- 
terfere with  the  developement  of  the  erup- 
tion. In  the  later  stages,  as  well  as  in 
the  dropsy,  however,  he  thinks  purgatives 
are  often  beneficial. 

''The  general  plan  of  this  treatment  a;^ 
pears  to  be  so  far  rational  that  its  object  is 
to  hurry  forward  the  disease  by  applying 
damp  heat  to  the  skin,  and  by  thus  assist- 
ing nature  to  make  her  operations  mote 
perfect  than  they  might  otherwise  be.  In 
other  words,  by  rendering  the  febrile  erap- 
tion  more  complete,  diminish  the  risk  of  its 
leaving  behind  it  a  tendency  to  subsequent 
dise-ase.  Whether  this  plan  as  a  whole  will, 
in  practice,  prove  more  extensively  benefi- 
cial than  any  other,  can  only  be  determined 
by  an  extensive  trial  and  careful  comparison 
of  the  results.  I  propose,  however,  to  try 
it  in  the  next  case  which  enters  the  wards.** 

The  Professor  subsequently  tried  this 
plan  of  treatment,  and  offers  the  following 
observations  in  regard  to  it:  '<  On  the 
first  occasion,  the  vapour-bath  produced 
little  effect,  but  on  the  second  copious  dia- 
phoresis was  induced.  Yet  it  so  happens 
that  the  disease,  instead  of  being  shortened 
or  rendered  milder,  was  uDOsualty  prolong- 
ed, and  was  followed  by  rheumatism,  drop- 
sy of  the  inferior  extremities,  and  by  peri- 
cardial effusion.  The  febrile  symptoms  ter- 
minated by  critical  depositions  in  the  urine 
so  late  Hs  the  fifty-second  day.  Althoogh 
admitted  June  29th,  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  be  disniisBsd  from  the  infirmary 
until  September  7th.    This  was  certainly 
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an  unfortunate  case  to  comnnenoe  the  trial 
of  a  new  treatment  with ;  and  yet  observe, 
the  girl  had  been  always  healthy,  and  there 
was  nothine  to  indicate  at  the  commence* 
ment  that  the  sequela  would  be  so  severe 
or  so  prolonged.  It  would  be  absurd,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  we  can  test  the  value 
of  any  kind  of  treatment  by  one  case.  I 
only  give  you  the  facts  as  I  find  them.  I 
shall  certainly  continue  the  practice  until 
I  am  satisfied  either  that  it  is  really  bene* 
ficial ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  no  better  than 
the  simple  treatment  formerly  pursued. 

**  It  has  frequently  been  observed,  that 
the  urine  in  Scarlatina,  especially  when 
dropsy  supervenes,  becomes  albuminous. 
Dr.  James  W.  Begbie,  who  has  tested  the 
urine  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
this  disease,  considers  its  presence  almost 
nniform.  Aware  of  what  he  has  written 
On  this  subject,  I  gave  directions  to  the 
clinical  clerk  to  test  the  urine  daily,  which 
was  done  during  the  whole  time  the  patient 
was  in  the  house.  The  result  was,  that  on 
no  one  single  occasion  was  the  urine  in  the 
slightest  degree  albuminous.  Even  on  the 
day  when  a  slight  deposit  appeared,  which 
was  made  up  of  casts  and  epithelium  of  the 
tubes,  the  report  says, '  No  albumen  in  the 
urine  when  tested  by  heat  and  nitric  acid.' 
This  coagulability  of  the  urine,  as  welt  as 
various  deposits  which  appear  in  it  on  crit- 
ical days,  must  be  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  the  excretion  of  the  morbid  products 
which  have  circulated  in  the  blood.  Hence 
it  is  common,  not  only  in  Scarlatina,  but 
in  all  inflammatory  afftetions,  as  well  as 
fevers.  This  point  you  must  have  seen  me 
rerj  observant  of  in  watching  for  the  reso- 
lution of  inflammations  and  fever  at  the 
bedside.  For  the  theory  of  its  occurrence., 
I  must  refer  you  to  my  *  Treatise  on  Inflam- 
mation,' p.  65,  and  to  a  former  lecture  on 
•Exudation.'— [See  this  Journal  for  Oct. 
1650,  p.  479.]  It  sometimes  happens, how- 
ever, that  the  critical  discharge  is  compara- 
tively slight,  and  that  the  organic  elements 
are  not  dissolved  so  as  to  constitute  fluid 
albumen.  This  appears  to  have  occurred 
in  the  present  case,  for  whilst  morpholog- 
ical evidence  of  the  crisis  existed  in  the 
urine,  in  the  form  of  cells  and  casts,  it  is 
distinctly  stated  no  albumen  could  be  de- 
tected by  heat  and  nitric  acid.  Yet  the 
girl's  convalescence  commenced  from  that 
day."— ilnur.  Jour.  Med.  ScUncca,  Janu- 
ary, 1853. 


PATHOLOGY  OF  PERICARDITIS. 

A    C0MPARATIV£    YiEW    OF    SOME    OF  THE 

MORE  Important  Points  of  the  Path- 
ology OF  Rheumatic  and  Kon-Rueu- 
MATic  Pericarditis,  deduced  from  am 
Analysis  of  Cases. 

Dr.  Oemerod  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  this  subject  before  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society.  November  9, 1652. 
He  commenced  by  a  reference  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  late  Dr.  Taylor,  who  had 
satis&ctorilv  shown  that  acute  rheumatism 
was  not  exclusively  the  cause  of  pericard- 
itis, and  who  had  also  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  granular  disease  of  the 
kidney  in  reference  to  this  morbid  condi- 
tion. The  author  desired  to  limit  the  use 
of  the  word  pericarditis  to  present  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium ;  and  this  analy- 
sis referred  exclusively  to  cases  of  this  na- 
ture. The  means  of  investigation  compre- 
hended <H>mplete  records  of  1410  cases  ob- 
served under  nearly  similar  circumstances ; 
that  is,  in  the  wards  of  difierent  hospi- 
Uls.  Of  these,  1249>— 88.59  per  cent,  were 
not  cases  of  rheumatism;  1d1'»1I.41  per 
cent,  were  admitted  on  account  of  rheuma- 
tism, or  suffered  from  it  while  under  obser- 
vation. Of  the  whole  number,  85—6  per 
cent,  had  recent  pericarditis,  observed  dur- 
ing life,  or  discovered  after  death,  and  were 
thus  distributed : — 
24— 1.92  per  cent,  occurred  among  1249 

[non-rheumatic  cases. 
61  —  37.88  per  cent,  occurred  among    161 

—    [rheumatic  cases.    

85    —      6  per  cent.  1410 

The  mean  age  of  61  subjects  of  rheumat- 
ic pericarditifi  was  about  21 ;  the  mean  aee 
of  24  subjects  of  non-rheumatic  pericard- 
itis was  42;  the  extremes  being  7  and  63 
years.  As  to  the  different  causes  of  the 
pericarditis : — 

'  61  cases  coincided  with 
acute  rheumatism. 

7  ensued  on  inflamma- 
tion of  lungs  or  pleura. 

2  ensued  on  malignant 
dis'se  of  pericard'm. 

1  ensued  on  old  cardiac 
disease. 

6  coincided  with  granu- 
lar disease  of  the  kid- 


Rheumatic, 


Non-rheumatic, 
of  local  origin. 


1 


Non-rheumatic, 
ofconstitutional't 
origin, 


ney. 

4  coincided  with  hem- 
orrhage orexhau8t*n, 

2  coincided  with  scarla- 
tina or  erysipelas  re- 
spectively. 

2  were  iaeEplicable. 

85 
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The  date  of  the  acoession  of  pericarditis 
was  determined  in  33  of  the  rheumatic 
cases.     The  mean  of  these   observations 
gave  the  10.5th  dav  of  the  rheumatic  attack 
as  that  on  which  the  pericardial  complica- 
tion   most   commonly  supervened.     The 
question  whether  a  first  or  second  attack  of 
roeumatism  was  more  likely  to  be  accom- 
panied  by   ]^ricarditi8.  was  beyond  the 
leach  of  hospital  statistics.    This  source  of 
information  was  silent  also  on  the  Question 
whether  pericarditis  be    mors   likeXj   to 
occur  in  severe  or  in  the  slighter  cases  of 
rheumatic  fever.    It  might,  however,  be 
safely  inferred,  that  the  severity  of  the  ar- 
ticular and  pericardial  affections  bore  no 
very  close  relationship  to  each  other.    It 
was  certain  that  the  most  seveie,  even  &tal 
pericarditis,  might  oocur  where  there  was 
but  faint  evidence  of  articular  afiection, 
and  this  latter  condition  mig^t  exist  in  the 
most  aggravated  and  intense  form  without 
involving  the  addition  of  pericarditis  to  the 
other  sources  of  distress.    The  author  then 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis  of  local 
origin ;  and  a  question  of  importance  here 
presented  itsell :  What  was  the  influence  of 
pre-existing  cardiac  or  pulmonary  afiections 
in  inducing  inflammation  of  the  pericard- 
ium ?    The  (question  was  of  equal  import- 
ance in  relation  to  acute  rheumatism.    The 
relation   of  pulmonary   inflammation  to 

fericarditis  was  thus  illustrated.  In  the 
410  cases,  the  basis  of  this  inquiry,  some 
form  of  pulmonary  inflammation — that  is, 
pneumonia,  pleuritis,  or  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia — was  ascertained  to  exist,  either  by  aus- 
cultation or  dissection,  in  269  cases.  Of 
these, 

[pericarditis. 
117had  pneumonia,  of  which  19  had  recent 
85  had  pleurisy,  "  6        •« 

62  had  pleuro-pneumonia,    8       " 

265  33-=.12.4pr.ct. 

In  the  rheumatic  class,  pericardial  inflam- 
mation commonly  preceaed,  yet  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  followed  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation. ^  The  non-rheumatic  class  told 
Guite  a  different  story :  here  pulmonary  in- 
flammation had  apparentljr  a  distinct  influ- 
ence in  inducing  pericarditis,  and  this  in- 
fluence was  most  evident  in  cases  of  pleu- 
risy; and  clinical  observation  bore  out  the 
conclusion  that  the  pericarditis  was  subse- 
quent to,  and  probably  contingent  on  the 
pulmonary  inflammation. 
^  The  author  then  referred  to  the  compara- 
tiye  fatal ityof  non-rheumatic  compared  with 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  and  also  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  instituting  an  exact  compar- 
ison between  Bright's  disease  of  the  kicbey 


and  acute  rheumatism,  in  lespect  to  their 
tendencies  to  induce  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium.  In  conclusion,  the  author 
desired  to  ascertain  how  far  the  results  ob- 
tained by  his  present  analysis  agreed  with 
those  of  the  published  cases  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
who  had  made  the  subject  of  non-rfaeumatic 

Sericarditis  so  peculiarly  bis  own.     The  de- 
notions  seemed  idenUcal,  and  one  rose 
from  the  perusal  of  those  elaborate  clinical 
reports  with  a  conviction  that  non-rbeo- 
matic  pericarditis  was  more  within  the 
province  of  the  anatomist  than  the  phja- 
cian.    It  was  a  disease  with  fewr  otm 
symptoms,  its  physical  signs  were  recog- 
nized more  often  by  a  chance  discoTery  tlaa 
on  the  suggestions  of  the  disease,  and  its 
morbid  changes  small  in  amount  and  appar- 
ently inactive;  and,  where  opportunity  W 
occurred  of  watching  the  disease  sometiae 
previous  to  death,  it  had  been  a|ix>areBtlj 
without  effect  on  the  geneml  symptoms,  its 
presence  or  absence  bein^  determined  bj 
the  ear  alone;  and  still,  m  these,  its  con- 
nection with  the  fatal  termination  bad  ap- 
peared Xo'bt  that  of  coincidence  rather  thu 
of  cause. 

Dr.  Mayo  concurred  with  the  author  io 
many  of  his  views ;  but  thought  that  the 
statement  of   non-rheumatic     pericarditii 
being  on  the  whole  unproductive  of  fetal 
results  should  be  received  with  caution. 
Severe  di^as(»,  which  terminated  rapidly 
in  death,  weie  sometimes  attended  with 
such  slight  indications  of  their  presence  as 
altogether  to  escape  observation.    He  re- 
membered a  case  strikingly  illuslTalive  of 
ibis  fact.    A  man  was  brought  into  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  having  suffered  an 
apoplectic  seizure.     Although  the   symp- 
toms were  not  severe,  in  a  sh<Mt  tiine  W 
died.    After  death,  both  lungs  were  fouod 
in  a  state  of  gray  consolidation,  and  pie* 
sented  evidences  of  severe  and  extensive 
pneumonia ,  which  had  given  no  indica ti/>Bf 
of  its  existence  during  life.    The  morniBi 
previous  to  the  fatal  attack  the  man  seere^ 
to  be  only  slightly  unwell.      A  case  bad 
been  related  in  the  paper  in  which  pericaid- 
itis  attacked  a  maniacal  patient;  and  he 
thought  it  was  an  interesting  question  to 
consider  how  far  the  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  in  this  and  similar  instan- 
ces, disordered  the  nutrition  of  the  part, 
and  became  a  cause  of  pericardial  inflaa- 
mation. 

Dr.  Fuller  expressed  his  accordance  witk 
many  of  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  paper. 
There  were,  however,  certain  points  oo 
which  experience  had  lad  him  to  form  con- 
clusions different  from  Dr.  Ormerod.  h 
had  been  stuted  that,  according  to  the  au- 
thor's observations,  rheumatic  pericarditis 
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more  frequently  attended  the  second  than 
the  fiist  attack  ot  articular  rheumatism. 
Kow,  the  cases  which  had  fallen  under  his 
own  notice  at  St.  George's  Hospital  led  him 
to  helieve  the  rererse ;  these  cases  seemed 
to  indicate  very  strongly  that  pericarditis 
most  frequently  accompanied  the  first  attack 
of  articular  rheumatism.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  author  that  acute  articular  disease 
"Was  hy  no  means  sure  to  be  associated  with 
pericarditis,  for  he  had  often  seen  severe 
acute  rheumatism  without  any  pericardial 
<x>mplication.  and  he  thought  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium  should  be  regarded 
as  mezelj  one  of  the  symptoms  of  acute 
iheumatism,  as  part  of  a  general  malady* 
which  mig^t  or  might  not  exhibit  itself» 
and  was  not  at  all  certain  to  do  so  in  the 
most  severe  cases.  With  reference  to  the 
association  of  inflammations  in  important 
organs  with  pericarditis,  out  of  27  cases 
treated  by  him,  pneumonia  showed  itself  in 
18,  and  pleurisy  or  acute  bronchitis  in  21. 
He  felt  at  present,  however,  unable  to  de- 
clare in  what  degree  the  occurrence  of 
such  complications  contributed  to  produce 
death. 

Dr.  Heale  could  bear  teslimony  to  the 
extremely  slight  symptoms  that  sometimes 
attended  -  severe  morbid  conditions.  He 
was  summoned  to  an  athletic,  hearty-look- 
ing man,  who  had  died  with  symotoms  of 
tetanus.  At  the  post  mortem,  one  lung  was 
consolidated  throughout  from  the  effects  of 
pneumonia ;  the  other  was  highly  congest- 
ed, and  a  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  ex* 
isted,  including  a  portion  of  sphacelated  in- 
testine. He  was  unable  to  ascertain  that  any 
alarming  symptoms  had  manifested  them- 
selves during  life. 

Dr.  Copland  thought  that  the  author  was 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  having  in 
his  j«per  classified  and  grouped  together 
the  inflammations  of  various  organs,  regard- 
ing them  not  as  simple  manifestations,  but 
as  dependent  on  a  general  affection  of  the 
blood.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  blood 
diffusing  itself  throughout^  the  system,  ex- 
hibited itself  at  various  points ;  but  in  gen- 
eral one  diseased  action  would  predomin- 
ate, and  mask  the  others.  Inflammation 
of  serous  sur&ces  was  a  concomitant  of 
Bright's  disease,  and  such  inflammation 
clearly  arose  from  retention  in  the  blood  of 
certain  deleterious   principles,  in  conse- 

Siience  of  the  organ  appointed  for  their 
imination  being  unable  to  discharge  its 
functions.  It  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  look  upon  diseases  not  merely  as 
local  manifestations,  but  as  associated  ex- 
hibitions of  a  movbid  condition  diffused 
throughout  the  system.— ifa{.  Timet  and 
GoM.,  Nov.  20»  1852. 


TREATMENT    OF     AMENOBEHBA. 

BT  H.   BERNEIT,  If.D. 

"  When  the  advent  of  the  menstrual  flux 
is  retarded  in  well -developed  young  females, 
who  evidently  suffer,  both  generally  and 
locally,  Irom  the  delay,  a  little  judicious 
management  will  often  determine  its  ap- 
pearance. The  state  of  the  health  should 
first  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  any  gener- 
al or  fuDctional  derangement  remedied  by 
proper  treatment  If  tne  patient  is  weak 
and  delicate,  the  various  preparations  of 
iron,  with  a  generous  dietary,  are  often  of 
great  use.  I^on  the  contrary,  she  is  pleth- 
oric, and  subject  to  headache  and  flushing 
of  the  face,  a  li^ht  diet,  gentle  exercise,  and 
alterative  or  saline  medicines  are  indicated. 
A  young  female  sufiering  in  this  way  is  bet- 
ter at  home,  under  the  eve  of  a  devoted  and 
attentive  mother,  should  she  be  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  such  a  parent,  than  in  a 
public  school,where  theri^id  discipline  usu- 
ally enforced  renders  it  difficult  to  pay  that 
attention  to  her  state  which  it  requires.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  general  means, 
the  menstrual  function  usually  manifests 
itself,  and  becomes  legulariaed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.  Should  they  prove  inef- 
ficient, slight  periodical  stimulation  of  the 
uterine  system  should  be  resorted  to.  The 
plan  I  most  frequently  adopt  is,  the  appli- 
cation of  large  mustard  poultices  to  the 
breasts  and  inner  and  upper  parts  of  the 
thighs,  alternately,  nigjit  and  morning,  dur- 
ing five  or  six  days,  every  four  weeks.  The 
mustard  poultices  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  until  the  skin  reddens  and  begins 
to  feel  painful,  but  not  long  enough  to 
blister  it,  as  that  would  prevent  their  oeing 
replaced  the  following  day.  The  feet  may 
also  be  put  in  hot  water  night  and  morn- 
ing, for  a  few  minutes,  and  if  there  is  any 
pain  in  the  hypogastric  or  ovarian  re£ions, 
targe  warm  linseed  poultices,  sprinklea  over 
with  laudanum,  may  not  only  afibrd  relief, 
but  also  promote  the  menstrual  excretion. 
When  the  symptoms  of  local  congestion 
are  very  marked,  the  application  to  the 
vulva  of  a  few  leeches  every  month,  or 
about  the  fifth  day  of  the  local  treatment, 
may  be  of  great  assistance.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  local  treatment  should  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  menstrual  nisus, 
when  it  manifests  itself  periodically.  When 
it  iloes  not,  a  certain  date  should  he  taken, 
and  adhered  to  at  the  interval  stated — that 
is,  every  twenty-eight  days.  In  such  cases, 
the  medicines  known  as  emmenagogues^ 
which  exercise  a  special  influence  over  the 
uterus,  are  scarcely,  in  my  opinion,  admis- 
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sible,  the  object  being  to  gently  promote 
the  natural  function,  and  not  to  violently 
stimulate,  and  probably  irritate,  the  uter- 
ine organs. 

*'  In  amenorrhea  connected  with  deficient 
uterine  and  bodily  developement,  the  local 
treatment  should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles,  only  it  generally  requires  to  be 
carried  out  more  persereringly,  and  for  a 
greater  length  of  time.  In  addition  to  the 
means  mentioned,  I  have  also  derived  great 
benefit  from  electricity,  the  electric  current 
being  carried  through  the  pelvis  from  the 
hypogastric  to  the  sacro-lumbar  region,  for 
an  hour  night  and  morning,  during  the 
week  that  local  means  are  resorted  to.  In 
these  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the  non-de 
velopement  of  the  body  is  often  in  a  gieat 
measure  the  result  of  the  dormant  condi- 
tion of  the  uterine  organs,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  rousing  them 
to  action  by  the  local  treatment  above  de- 
tailed, when  the  most  judicious  and  perse- 
vering general  treatment  had  failed.  In 
these  cases,  I  have  invariably  seen  the  bod* 
ily  structures  subsequently  clevelope  them- 
selves with  great  rapidity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  must  not 
for  a  moment  prevent  our  employing  every 
possible  means  of  invigoratiog  the  general 
health,  of  vitalizing  the  economy,  and  of 
promoting  the  regular  pla^  of  the  various 
functions.  After  removing  any  morbid 
functional  condition  which  a  careful  scru- 
tiny may  detect,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  tonics,  and  espe- 
cially to  ferruginous  preparations,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  generous  diet,  moderate 
foot  or  hofseback  exercise,  cold  bathing 
or  spunging,  early  hours  for  retiring  ana 
rising,  and  residence  in  the  country,  if 
possible. 

"When  amenorrhea  can  be  traced  to  a 
debilitating  disease,  such  as  chlorosis, 
phthisis,  scrofula,  etc.,  the  best  treatment 
IS  the  treatment  of  the  disease  to  which  it 
is  referrible.  Thus,  in  chlorosis,  the  men- 
strual fiux  gradually  diminishes,  and  may 
finally  cease  altogether  under  the  influence 
of  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
blood,  without  there  being  any  uterine  dis- 
ease or  any  other  uterine  symptom  than  the 
scantiness  and  final  disappearance  of  the 
secretion.  As  under  appropriate  general 
treatment  the  blood  becomes  healthy,  men- 
struation returns  or  again  becomes  gradu 
ally  more  and  more  normal,  without  any 
local  treatment  being  necessary  in  the  im- 
mense majority  of  cases.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  scrofulous  and  other  forms  of 
constitutional  debility.  In  pulmonary 
phthisis,  the  falling  off  and  final  disappear- 


much  more  serious  im])0rt,as  it  isgjenermlly 
connected  with  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  with  an  amount  of  tu- 
bercular deposit,  and  of  consequent  maras- 
mus, through  defective  nutrition,  which 
renders  the  chance  of  a  recovery  very  prob- 
lematical. 

**  Amenorrhea  from  physical  obstacles 
can  only  be  remedied  by  surgical  means. 
If  the  hymen  is  imperforate,  or  the  lips  of 
the  vulva  are  adherent,  and  the  menses 
have  collected  behind,  a  crucial  incision  in 
the  centre  of  the  bulging  hymen,  or  vulvar 
protuberance,  is  all  that  is  required.  Caie, 
nowever,  should  be  taken,  once  the  men- 
strual fluid  has  been  evacuated,  that  the 
divided  surfaces  do  not  unite  and  cicatrize. 
This  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  small 
spunge  or  cotton  tents  for  a  few  days,  or  by 
the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  edges  of  the  incisions — a  more  painful 
but  equally  eflicacious  process.  When  the 
vagina  is  partially  or  wholly  absent  or 
closed,  either  congeni tally  or  by  adheaon 
from  accidental  causes,  the  case  is  a  much 
more  serious  one,  and  more  difficult  to  rem- 
edy. If  there  is  merely  adhesion  of  the 
walls  of  the  vagina,  this  adhesion  can  gen- 
erally be  removed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
vagina,  coupled  with  the  gradual  and  care- 
ful division  of  the  adherent  surfoces.  Whoi 
the  vagina  is  partially  or  entirely  absent, 
the  symptoms  produced  by  the  retention 
and  accumulation  of  the  menses  in  the 
uterus  may  be  sufficiently  serious  to  render 
it  imperative  to  attempt  to  form  an  artifi- 
cial passage,  by  surgical  means,  to  the  dis- 
tended uterus.  lu  such  cases,  the  difiiculty 
and  risk  of  the  operation  depend  on  the  dis- 
tance that  separates  the  vaginal  cul-dt^ae 
or  the  imperforate  vulva  from  the  ntenis, 
the  operator  having  to  make  his  way  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  Con- 
siderable assistance  in  dia^osis  is  derived 
from  a  careful  rectal  examination.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  find  a  vent  for  these 
uterine  accumulations  of  menstrual  fluid, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  suffering  endured, 
there  is  positive  dango.r  to  life.  Cases  are 
on  record  in  which  the  distension  of  the 
uterus  extended  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
in  which  death  occurred  from  the  periton- 
itis occasioned  by  tlieir  rupture. 

"  Occlusion  of  the  os  uteri,  as  a  congen- 
ital occurrence,  is  rare;  but  since  I  first 
recommended  the  use  of  potassa  cum  caloe 
as  a  last  resource  in  which  its  use  had  been 
followed  by  all  but  complete  occlusion,  and 
by  partial  retention  of  the  menses,  or  at 
least  their  difficult  excretion.  This  was 
evidently  owing  to  the  want  of  due  caution 
at  the  time  of  application  and  during  the 
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cj  of  the  tissues  thus  treated  to  contract 
being  rerj  great,  it  should  be  counteracted, 
if  necessary,  by  the  occasional  use  of  wax 
bougies,  until  the  process  of  repair  has  been 
fully  accomplished.  The  possibi  li  ty  of  this 
accident  occurring  through  the  want  of 
caution  of  the  operator,  does  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  the  utility  of  the  remedy, 
as  an  exceptional  and  ultimate  one.  I  hare 
generally,  but  not  always,  found  this  form 
of  occlusion  easy  to  remove  by  progressive 
dilatation.  Should  occlusion  of  the  os 
u*eri  exist  congeni tally,  once  recognized  it 
is  easily  remedied  by  a  slight  incision  in 
the  region  of  the  os,  and  by  subsequent  dila- 
tation. 

"  The  catamenial  function  appears  to  be 
more  especially  liable  to  arrest  from  acci- 
dental temjtorary  influences,  in  those  fe- 
males who  present  the  low  degree  of  sexual 
vitality  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  and  with 
whom  menstruation  appears  late  and  with 
difficulty.  In  such  constitutions,  indeed, 
it  sometimes  stops  for  many  months,  or 
eren  permanently,  if  no  treatment  be  re- 
sorted to,  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Under  the  influence  of  decided  peneral  and 
local  treatment,  the  menses  will  often  re- 
turn for  a  time,  but  flag  and  cease  as  soon 
as  the  treatment  is  suspended.  If  there  is 
no  positive  disease  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries, 
the  emmenagogues,  such  as  ergot  of  rye, 
savine,  etc.,  may  be  cautiously  tried.  I 
have  known  also  the  married  state,  espe- 
cially if  followed  by  conception,  produce  a 
complete  change  in  the  functional  activity 
of  the  uterine  system,  and  menstrua ti(m 
become  regular  and  natural.  It  is  in  these 
cases  thai  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  the 
scarification  of  its  mucous  surfaces,  has 
been  proposed.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  1  do  not  think  we  are  warranted  in 
thus  interfering  with  so  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive a  region  of  the  uterus  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. In  the  unmarried  female,  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  vulva,  and  in  the 
married  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  answers 
every  purpose,  without  being  open  to  the 
same  objection. 

"  The  developement  of  inflammatory  dis- 
ease in  the  neci  or  body  of  the  uterus,  or  in 
the  ovaries,  and  of  cystic  and  scrofulous 
tumors  in  the  ovaries,  is  one  of  the  roost 
frequent  causes  of  amenorrlmi  in  those  in 
whom  the  function  has  once  been  fairiy  es- 
tablished, and  especially  of  partial  amenor- 
rhea. When  such  lesions  exist,  they  f^n- 
erally  give  rise  to  other  symptoms  which 
an  attentive  and  welMnformed  observer 
may  easily  recogniie.  This  lemailc,  how- 
ever, applies  more  to  the  uterus  than  to  the 


ovariea,  for  important  morbid  changes  am 
not  unfrequently  found  after  death  in  the 
latter  organs,  which  during  life,  have  given 
little  other  evidence  of  their  existence  than 
the  modification  or  arrest  of  the  catamenial 
functions. 

"  In  all  these  cases,  the  amenorrhea  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  the  ovarian  or  uter- 
ine disease.  The  latter  is  the  condition  to 
be  treated,  the  only  indication  the  ainen* 
orrhea  itself  supplies  being  the  advisability 
of  having  recourse  to  8uc£  local  means  as 
are  calculated  to  promote  menstruation, 
whenever  nature  appears  to  be  making  the 
least  effoVt  to  establish  the  menstrual  flux. 

<*  In  "vicarioiis  menstruation,  our  first 
effort  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  restoration 
of  the  integrity  of  the  uterine  oreans,  if  it 
be  impaired.  We  should  then,  by  all  the 
means  enumerated,  attempt  to  divert  the 
molimen  hemorrhagicum  of  menstruation 
from  its  abnormal  to  its  normal  seat.  The 
most  important  of  these  means  is  the  ab* 
straction  of  Mood  from  the  vulva  or  cervix 
uteri,  which  should  be  resorted  to  every 
month,  a  day  or  two  before  the  vicarious 
menstruation  is  expected,  and  may  be  re- 
peated after  it  has  begun,  should  the 
strength  of  the  patient  admit  of  such  a 
step.  By  this  treatment,  the  menstrual 
nisus  may  nearly  always  be  diverted  into  its 
natural  diannel ;  whereas,  any  attempt  to 
stop  the  morbid  hemorrhage,  by  means  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  organ  from  which  it 
takes  place,  might  be  productive  of  mis- 
chief to  the  system  at  large." — Lancet^ 
April,  18d3. 


ON   THE    MUSCLES   WHICH    OPEN 
THE  EUSTACHIAN  TUBE. 

Joseph  Totvbbe,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  (17th  February  last. 
He  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  opinion 
generally  held  by  anatomists,  viz.:  That 
the  gnttuml  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
is  always  open,  and  that  the  air  in  the 
tympanum  is  constantly  continuous  with 
that  in  the  cavity  of  tlie  fiinces.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  guttural  orifice  of  the 
tube  in  man  and  otner  animals  has  led  the 
author  to  conclude  that,  except  during 
muscular  action,  this  orifice  is  always 
closed,  and  that  the  tympanum  forms  a 
cavity  distinct  and  insolated  the  outer 
air.  The  muscles  which  open  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  in  man  are  the  tensor  and  leva- 
tor palati,  and  it  is  by  their  action,  during 
the  process  of  deglutition,  that  the  tubes  are 
ordinarily  opened.  That  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing is  the  meaas  whereby  the  Eustadd- 
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an  tubes  aie  opened,  is  sbown  by  some  ex* 
periments,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
cited:  If  the  mouth  and  nose  be  closed 
during^  the  act  of  swallowing  the  saliva,  a 
sensation  of  fulness  or  distension  aiises 
from  the  air,  which  is  slightly  compressed 
in  the  fences,  passing  into  and  distending 
the  tympanic  cavities.  Upon  removing  the 
hand  from  the  nose,  it  will  be  observed  that 
this  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  ears  does  not 
disappear,  but  it  remains  until  the  act  of 
deglutition  is  again  performed,  while  the 
nose  is  closed.  In  this  experiment,  the 
Eustachian  tubes  weie  opened  during  each 
act  of  deglutition;  during  the  first  art, 
when  they  were  open,  air  was  foroed  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  &uces  and  phar- 
ynx, and  the  guttural  orifiees  of  the  tubes 
remained  closed  until  the  second  act  of 
swallowing,  which  opened  the  tubes,  and 
allowed  the  air  to  escape.  That  the  act  of 
deglutition  opens  the  Eustachian  tubes  was 
inferred  also  Irom  the  custom  usually  adopt- 
ed of  swallowing  while  the  descent  in  a 
diving-bell  is  performed;  by  this  act  the 
condensed  air  is  allowed  to  enter  the  tym- 
panum, and  the  sensation  of  pain  and  pres- 
sure in  the  ears  is  removed  orentirely  avoid- 
ed. The  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  its  muscles  in  mam- 
malia, birds,  and  reptiles.  In  some  mam- 
malia the  muscles  opening  the  tubes  apper- 
tain as  in  man  to  the  palate ;  in  otliers.  this 
function  is  performed  by  the  superior  con- 
strictor muscles  of  the  pharynx.  In  birds,  i  t 
is  Fhown  that  there  is  a  single  membranous 
tube  into  which  the  two  osseous  tubes  open; 
this  membranous  tube  is  situated  between, 
and  is  intimately  adherent  to,  the  inner 
surface  of  each  pterygoid  muscle,  and  by 
these  muscles  the  tube  is  opened.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  the  author  arrives  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  the  closed  Bustadiian 
tubes  is,  that  the  fund  ion  of  hearing  is  best 
carried  on  while  the  tympanum  is  a  dosed 
cavity,  and  that  the  analogy  usually  cited 
as  existing  between  the  ordinary  mosical 
instrument  the  drum  and  the  tympanum, 
to  the  effect  that  in  each  it  is  requisite  for 
the  air  within  to  communicate  freely  with 
the  outer  air,  is  not  correct.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  author  shows  that  no  displace- 
ment of  the  air  is  requisite  for  the  propa- 
gation of  sonorous  undulations,  ana  that» 
were  the  Bustachina  tubes  constantly  open, 
these  undulations  would  extend  into  the 
eavity  of  the  fauces,  theie  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  thick  and  soft  mucous  nsembrane, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  tympanic 
eavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  so  peculiar- 
ly vroll  adapted  to  the  production  of  reson- 
ance, in  order  that  they  may  be  concentra- 
ted upon  the  labyrinth. 


In  corroboration  of  the  above  views,  the 
author  states,  that  in  case  of  deafn^s,  de» 
pendent  simply  upon  an  aperture  in  the 
membrane  tympani,  whereby  the  sonoxoua 
undulations  are  premitted  to  escape  into 
tfce  external  meatus,  the  power  of  hearing 
has  been  greatly  improved  hj  the  use  of  an 
artificial  membrana  tympani,  made  of  very 
thin  vulcanised  India-rubber,  or  gutta-per- 
cha, which  is  so  apj^ied  as  again  to  render 
the  tympanum  a  closed  cavity. — Med. 
TimcB  and  Gaaettt. 
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ON  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NERV- 
OUS SUBSTANCES, 

AND  on  THE   STUCTURE   Aim   FUHCTIOVS  OV 
THE  SPINAL  OAHOUA. 

Dr.  A.  Waluer,  after  having  made 
many  experiments  on  different  animals, 
principally  warm-blooded  ones,  of  an  early 
age,  and  frogs,  considers  himself  entitled  to 
the  conclusion :  "That  the  old  fibres  of  a 
divided  nerve  never  agpin  anew  their  origi* 
nal  structure  and  functions,  and  that  the  re- 
production  of  nervous  substance  does  not 
take  place  merely  in  the  cicatrix  itself,  but 
also  downwards  into  the  terminating  rami- 
fications. The  old  fibres  gradually  waste, 
and  after  a  month  or  later,  new  fibres  are 
formed,  which  are  pale  and  transparent, 
posesses  no  double  contour,  present  a  reij 
unequal  diameter,  being  on  tne  one  place 
very  thin,  on  the  other  vaiicoee,  like  the 
fibres  of  the  spinal  marrow.  In  the  peri- 
pheml  part  of  the  glosso-pharyn^eai  nerve 
of  a  frog,  three  months  after  toe  section, 
their  size  was  only  about  one-sixth  to  one- 
third  of  the  original  fibres;  they  resembled, 
theiefoie,  much  more  the  ramifications  of 
the  nerve  in  very  young  frogs.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  cut  nerve  the  fibres  remain 
unaltered.  Concentrated  acetic  acid  dis- 
solves the  membrane  of  the  newly- formed 
fibres,  leaving  fusiform  nuclei ;  the  mem- 
branes of  the  original  fibres  are  completely 
dissolved,  no  nuclei  being  left.  The  repro- 
duction of  fibres,  and  tm  return  of  func- 
tion, proceed  in  the  same  proportion.  Of 
great  importance  are  Dr.  Waller's  experi- 
ments for  the  understanding  of  the  Btruc- 
turc  and  function  of  tha  gar^lia.  While, 
as  he  has  pievioufily  shown,  all  motor 
nerves,  separated  from  their  oerebro-spinal 
centre,  become  entirely  changed  in  their 
microscopic  appearance,  the  peripheral  part 
of  the  sensitive  spinal  nerves,  tne  root  of 
which  is  cut  through  between  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  spinal  ganglion,  remains  unal- 
tered as  long  as  ttie  connection  with  the 
ganglion   is  maintained.     Ten  or  twelve 
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days  after  having  dirided  one  or  both  of 
the  roots  of  the  second  cervical  nerve,  he 
was  enabled  to  make  the  folloviring  obser- 
Yations:  1.  That  part  of  the  sensitive 
nerve  which  is  situated  between  the  plao^ 
of  division  and  the  ganglion,  is  disorgan- 
ized in  the  same  manner  as  any  dissected 
nerve  in  its  peripheral  end.  d.  Tracing  the 
dtsornnized  fibres  into  the  interior  of  the 
ganglion,  as  they  are  seen  mixed  with  nor- 
mal fibres ,  the  aisorgantxed  ones  appear  to 
pass  into  ganglionic  globules,  which  are 
likewise  altered,  «eming  to  be  deprived  of 
their  contents,  and  to  consist  merely  ol  a 
thin,  indistinct  membrane.  3.  The  normal 
fibres  appear  to  end  by  very  thin  filaments 

rsing  into  normal  ^n^lionic  globules. 
A.II  the  fibres  originating  within  the 
ganglion  are  in  their  normal  slate.  5.  The 
motor  fibres  are  completely  disorganised  in 
the  whole  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
nerve  (no  motion  is  proauced  by  galvanism, 
or  any  other  stimulus.  6.  After  bavine di- 
vided only  the  posterior  root,  all  the  fibres 
bdow  or  on  the  other  aide  of  the  ganlia  were 
normal.  7.  After  having  divid^  the  nerve 
below  the  ganglion,  or  after  having  cut  out 
the  ganglion,  all  the  fibres  in  the  peripher- 
al parts  were  disorganised.  It  is  evident 
from  this,  that  the  spinal  ganglion  acts  as 
a  nervous  centre  for  the  sensitive  fibres,  but 
not  for  the  motor  ones.  Dr.  W.,  promises 
to  ^ve  soon  more  detailed  observations,  as 
weU  on  the  same  subject  as  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  nervus  vagus  and  sympatheti- 
cus. — Britiah  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirur- 
gietU  Review,  January,  1853,  itomMaller^e 
Archives,  1853,  No.  4. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  PRECOCITY  IN 
The  Development  of  the  Male  Sexual 
Organs  and  Muscular  System  in  a  Child 
Four  Years  Old. — Bt  Robebt  Kino 
Stonb,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiological 
Anatomy  in  the  National  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the 
Washington  Infirmary.  (Read  to  the 
Patholoj;ical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.) 

1  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Socie- 
ty one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of 
precocious  development  of  the  male  sexual 
organs  and  general  muscular  system  now 
on  record. 

Mr.  Charles  S— ,  of  this  District, 
brought  his  son,  Theodore,  to  my  honse  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1852,  his  birthday, 
for  my  inspection  and  opinion;  stating  that 
on  that  day  he  was  four  years  old.  I  at 
once  declared  my  incrednlity,  for  his  height 
tad  robust  development  seemed  those  of  a 


child  at  least  six  years  older  than  the  age 
he  mentioned.  My  astouishment  was 
greatly  increased,  when,  on  stripping  the 
boy,  be  ofiered  to  my  view  the  well  devel- 
oped sexual  organs  of  a  man,  and  the  pubes 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair. 

I  was  periectly  incredulous  that  the  boy 
was  born  on  the  14th  of  September,  1848; 
but  his  father  said  he  could  produce  his  cer- 
tificate of  nativity,  and  that  he,  with  his 
mother,  the  midwife  who  delivered  him,  and 
fifty  other  responsible  persons,  would  sware 
that  he  had  stated  his  age  correctly. 

The  boy  is  remarkaole  handsome,  and 
when  stripped  he  presents  a  form  of  gnnt 
beauty,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  minature  mod* 
del  of  a  perfectly  developed  athlets. 

Theconditon  of  his  muscular  and  osse- 
ous system  is  extraordinary ;  the  deltoids 
and  other  muscles  of  the  arm,  forearm,  back» 
and  thorax,  have  the  same  relations  to  his 
height  that  those  of  a  hard-lab-^ring  man 
would  have  of  the  stature  of  six  feet.  The 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  sluteal  region,  and 
teg,  are  perhaps  better  developed  than  those 
of  the  upper  extremity,  but  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio  to  the  hei^t. 

If  the  child's  face  is  concealed  the  exam- 
iner would  declare  his  figure  to  be  that  of 
a  minature  man.  perfectly  developed,  and 
at  least  21  years  of  age. 

There  seems  to  be  little  adipose  tissue 
about  him,  the  muscular  prominences 
being  clear,  and  well  defined,  as  if  produ- 
ced by  constant  exercise  or  hard  labor. 

The  growth  of  hair  is  distinct  in  the  ax- 
illa, but  by  no  means  so  marked  as  that  up- 
on the  pubes.  As  in  very  robust  men,  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  regions  are  covered  with 
a  thick  down  of  dark  hair. 

His  height  is  now  four  feet  one-quarter 
inch,  and  weight  nearly  seventy  pounds: 
though  his  mother  informs  me  he  weighed 
seventy-five  pounds  in  the  spring,  and  at- 
tributes his  diminution  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  lumbricoides  which  infest  him. 

His  penis  is  that  of  a  well  developed 
man,  measuring  in  a  semi- flaccid  state  lour 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  and  in  the 
state  of  perfect  flaccidity  tliree  and  a  half 
inches.  The  prepuce  is  short,  leaving  ex- 
posed a  perfectly  formed  glans  penis.  I 
might  state,  also,  that  the  papillee  of  the 
corona  glandisare  in  estate  of  hypertrophv, 
being  distinctly  salient,  and  exquisitely 
sensitive.  The  pubes  are  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  crisp,  curling,  dark- 
brown  hair,  as  found  in  the  adult  state. — 
In  the  scrotum,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  the  adult,  are  two  firm,  appaientlv  well- 
developed  testicles,  perhaps  rather  under  the 
average  stse  of  those  organs  in  the  adult- 
Independently  of  the  penis>  the  develop- 
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ment  of  these  alone  Would  have  been  deci-^ 
dedly  remarkable  at  that  tender  age. 

The  spermatic  cords  are  distinct,  and  un- 
der the  finger  give  the  impression  of  per- 
fect or^ns. 

Carefully  examined  from  the  neck  down, 
the  appearances  are  those  of  a  iptrftct  man, 
whilst  the  head  and  face  were  those  of  a 
child.  On  examining  his  mouth,  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  the  twenty  deciduous 
teeth  of  his  age,  with  the  exception  of  the 
middle  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  which 
were  carious  to  the  fnngs. 

The  head  was  perfectly  formed,  and  bears 
a  proper  portion  to  the  aevelopment  of  the 
body. 

The  breadth  between  the  ears  across  the 
Cerebellum  was  great ;  in  iact,  the  anterior 
development  of  the  cranium  was  less  than 
the  posterior ;  yet  the  relation  conld  not  be 
called  bad  at  his  early  age. 

The  boy  is  lively,  and  seems  intelligent, 
though  his  speech  is  imperfect,  but  he  pro- 
nounced with  facility  after  his  father.  He 
seemed  unwilling  to  talk  of  his  own  accord 
before  strangers ;  his  father  informs  me, 
however,  that  he  is  very  talkative  at  home 
and  quite  intelligent.  His  temper  is  good, 
and  he  is  almost  always  in  good-humor,  but 
when  excited  by  anger,  his  father  alone  can 
manage  him,  which  ne  does  by  an  old-fash- 
ioned, knock-down  blow. 

His  father  observed  last  night,  when  he 
slept  with  him  for  the  first  time,  a  constant 
erection  of  the  penis,  accompanied  by  a 
nickering,  like  an  excited  stallion,  and  for 
these  reasons  consulted  me. 

The  boy  has  most  always  slept  by  him- 
self, and  on  a  hard  pallet  on  the  floor. — 
His  back  and  shoulders  are  covered  with  the 
acnt  aimpltx  of  puberty.  He  has  never 
been  known  to  attempt  masturbation,  nor 
is  it  known  that  he  nas  had  sexual  rela- 
tions, although  the  organ  has  that  appear- 
ance. The  plightest  touch  of  the  penis  ex- 
cites it,  and  the  organ  becomes  tumid  and 
of  the  average  adult  size,  during  the  requi- 
site examination. 

The  voice  is  that  of  puberty,  and  has 
been  so  for  some  time. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  I  visited  him, 
accompanied  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Professor  John  Frederick  May,  who  verifi- 
ed the  preceding  examination  and  my 
measurements. 

He  is  the  seventh  child  and  third  son  of 
his  mother:  weighedeleven  and  a  half  pounds 
at  birth,  and  fifty-six  pounds  at  three  years. 

At  birth,  the  elans  penis  was  perfectly 
uncovered,  and  the  hair  on  the  pubes  half 
an  inch  long ;  at  one  year,  things  were  just 
as  they  are  now. 


Arovnd  tli*  ihoraz  nadw  Um  axUIa, 

P«ni«  in  lemi-flaceid  MtMm    '*  *'  4|  i.  lone 

flaccid  sUto  U  iaebM 

foil  in  eiioomtaraaoc. 

Around  the  arm,  below  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscles,  he  measures  8  inches. 

Around  the  nedc  he  measures  1  foot. 

Around  the  head  (above  ears  and  over 
hair)  be  measures  1  foot  8  inches. 

From  meatus  audi  torus  to  meatus  of  op- 
posite side  across  the  oociput,  he  measuies 
9]  inches. 

Although  his  neck  is  full,  there  is  no  re- 
markable development  of  the  laryngeal  car- 
tilagas,  Pomum  Adami. 

The  next  is  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
testicles  to  secrete.  Since  I  first  saw  this 
man-boy,  his  father  has  made  inquiry  as  to 
this  fiict,  and  states  the  following  to  me  as 
the  result. ; — 

^On  the  I3th  of  September,  he  slept  with 
a  near  relative,  a  married  lady,  the  mother 
of  several  children.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  she  was  aroused  by  finding  the  boy 
closely  elapsed  to  her  back,  and  ner  night 
dress  saturated.  She  thought  he  had  emp- 
tied his  bladder  upon  her,  but  on  carrying 
her  hand  to  the  part,  she  found  (hat  it  was 
saturated  with  a  very  different  and  gluiinovM 
material  from  that  she  expected. 

I  regret  that  I  could  not  obtain  the  eject- 
ed matter  to  submit  it  to  a  microscopic 
test.  Tlie  boy  is  extremely  fond  of  embra- 
cing the  opt)osite  sex,  though  nothing  fur- 
ther has  been  ascertained.  In  no  other  of 
the  seven  cldldren  born  by  the  same  moth- 
er has  the  same  condition  been  observed, 
and  in  comparing  an  elder  sister  of  10  years, 
I  found  she  was  extremely  delicate,  and 
only  half  an  inch  taller  than  Theodore. 

I  have  several  times  seen  him  during  an 
attack  of  nickering,  and  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  produced  by  a  tendency  to  epilepsy. 

Since  writing  this  account,  I  have  been 
furnished  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Williams  with  a 
certificate,  stating  that  he  has  known  the 

family  of  Charles S— for  the  last  seven 

years ;  that  he  knows  Theodore  was  bom  in 
September,  1848;  that  he  saw  Theodore 
when  a  very  young  infant,  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother,  and  knows,  from  having  seen 
him  almost  every  week  since  that  time» 
that  he  is  the  same  child  who  was  presen- 
ted to  the  Pathological  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Stone,  on 
Friday  Sep.  17, 1852. 

Further,  Dr.  Williams  states  that  he  has 
attended  the  family  nrofesfionally  for  about 
eighteen  months,  ana  was  a  student  of  med* 
icme  at  the  time  that  Theodore  was  born; 
and  that  he  was  aware  of  his  precocious 
sexual  development  in  January  16d2,  from 
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actual  inspection,  thou^  be  had  been  in- 
formed of  it  at  an  earlier  date. 

In  terminating  this  simple  statement,  I 
nay  obserye  that  the  father  presented  ex- 
treme precocity,  having  experienced  his 
first  sexual  indulgdnce  at  the  age  of  8  years. 
He  informed  us  that  between  the  age  of  10 
and  13  years  he  was  a  better  taan  than  he 
has  ever  been  since.  Delicacr  forbids  my 
detailing  his  prowess  at  an  ^rly  age. 

This  extraordinary  case  will  be  perfectly 
under  control  for  some  time,  and  I  will 
most  willinsly  make  any  further  obserra- 
tions  which  may  be  dictated  by  better 
heads. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  on  re- 
cord, and  I  will  now  proceed  to  a  hasty  ex- 
amination of  a  few  01  those  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made  for  me,  in  an  exceed- 
ingly brief  space  of  time,  by  my  friend.  Dr. 
K.  D.  Coolidge,  U.  S.  A. 

1  Precocious  Pvhtrty  in  Males, — An  Ac- 
count of  a  Child  3  Years  Old.  By  Gil 
BERT  Breschet,  M.D.  Philadelphia  Jour, 
of  the  Med.  and  Phys.  Sciences,  1821,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  417-28.  James  A.  Sarin,  born  20 
October,  1617  ;  3  years  and  one  month  old 
at  report ;  weighs  50  pounds,  3  feet  6|  in- 
ches high ;  penis  when  flaccid,  4  inches 
long,  and  5|  when  erect.  Testicles  not  en- 
larged in  proportion  to  penis. 

2.  Good's  Study  of  Mediciiu,  p.  73. 
N.  Y.  edition  of  1829.  Boiset,  in  the 
Journal  des  Savana,  give  a  case  of  a  boy  3 
years.  Philosophical  Transactions,  1745, 
Doy  2  years  11  months.  These  were  esses 
of  great  salacity,  and  no  description  given. 
Mr.  Dankes,  of  St.  Ives,  near  Huntingdon, 
reported  the  "Prodigium  Willi nghamnese." 
The  boy  was  buried  at  Willi ngham,  and  his 
epitaph  was,  "Bom  October  31,  1741,  died 
September  3,  1747.  At  one  year  had  signs 
of  manhood,  not  3  years  was  nearly  4  feet 
high  ;  stupendous  voice,  and  he  died  of  pre- 
mature old  age.** 

3.  Puny  (Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  8,  c.  17).  re- 
ports a  boy  at  Salamis  4  feet  high,  ana  at- 
taining puberty  at  3  years. 

4.  The  case  seen  by  Cratibus,  brother 
of  Antigonus  {Phkgon,  Dc  Mirabilia,  c. 
32),  who  was  infant,  youth,  adult,  fiaither, 
old  man,  and  corpse  in  7  years. 

5.  MBhurger^s  Curiosities,  seveml  cases. 

6.  Case  reported  by  A.  Lopez,  M.D.,  of 
Mobile.  Avur.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  v. 
1843,  p.  500.  Mulatto  boy'afsed  3  years  10 
months, and  15 days;  weight  82  lbs ;  height 
4  ieet  half  inch ;  width  around  chest  27i 
inches;  belly  27  inches:  thig)i  19  inches; 
arm9i;  circumfeieaoe  of  the  bead  22  inches; 


length  of  penis  at  rest  4 ;  circumference  3i; 
his  scrotum  has  a  fair  proportion  to  the 
other  developments;  but  the  testes  have  not 
decended;  has  wiskers;  axillae  hairy;  teeth 
20,  and  deciduous;  lifts  a  roan  of  140 
pounds;  covered  with  acne  simplex  (as 
Theodore  S— —  is)  of  puberty.  Has 
spermatic  odour,  but  not  known  whether 
he  has  vaneral  appetite;  judge  from  stains 
on  his  shirt. 

To  these,  I  could  add  fom  Beek*s  Med. 
Juriap.,  p.  519,  vol.  i.  1838,  several  cases 
in  both  sexes. 

Very  many  cases  of  preeocious  develop- 
ment in  the  female  might  be  adduced  ;  but 
to  them  I  do  not  care  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  mother  of  a  fieimily  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  need  only  be  9  years  of  age. 

There  has  been  no  time  to  investigate 
this  subject  fully,  but  I  think  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  case  comparable  to  the  one 
which  i  now  present  you.  In  most  of  the 
cases  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
there  is  something  wanting ;  and  when  we 
examine  the  totality  of  the  appearances, 
there  is  not  one,  except  the  case  described 
by  Craterus.  which  approaches  the  propor- 
tion of  Theodore  S— — — . 

Washinotof,  D.  C,  Sept.  1852. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OP  THE  BRAIN. 

Dr.  W.  H.  0.  Savket  has  published  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgi" 
cal  Review  (January,  1853),  the  analysis  of 
77  observations  made  upon  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  brain.  These  render  proba- 
ble the  following  general  conclusions,  viz: — 

That  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the 
gray  matter,  in  either  sex,  is  1.034;  that 
the  density  of  the  gray  matter  is  somewhat 
below  the  mean  in  the  earlier  and  latter  pe- 
riods of  life ;  that  the  highest  destiny  is 
met  with  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30 
^ears  in  males,  and  between  20  and  30  years 
in  females;  that  the  density  of  the  cray 
matter  is,  in  a  slight  degree,  lower  in  those 
persons  who  have  died  after  a  Ioue  illness, 
and  greater,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  those  sub- 
jects examined  before  twelve  hours  after 
death  than  in  those  examined  at  later 
periods. 

That  the  density  of  the  gray  matter  may  be 
found  in  a  subject  after  death  to  be  .006  be- 
low the  mean,  without  any  cerebral  6ym]i- 
toms  having  been  present  during  life;  but 
when  the  specific  gravity  exceeds  the  mean 
by  .006,  then  one  of  the  following  condi- 
tions has  existed  during  life,  viz:  either 
acute  cerebral  disease,  attended  with  head 
symptoms  of  the  gravest  character,  or  chron- 
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ic  disease  (in  all  the  cases  analyaed  of  chron- 
ic disease  ol  the  kidnejs),  attended  either 
i/rith  no  ceicbral  symptoms,  or  only  with 
Blight  delirium. 

That  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the 
white  matter  after  death  is  1.041 ;  that  its 
density  varies  less  than  that  of  the  gmy 
matter  in  the  sexes,  or  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  life  ;  that  it  is  much  less  afibcted 
by  post-mortem  changes  or  length  of  the 
last  illness. 

That  in  those  cases  in  whidi  the  grayest 
cerebral  symptoms  were  present  during  life, 
the  density  of  the  white  matter  after  death 
may  present  two  opposite  conditions — 
either  It  may  exceed  the  average,  or  it  may 
be  much  below  the  mean. 

That  high  specific  gravity  of  both  gray 
and  white  matter  is  found  in  oonjunction 
with  those  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain 
connected  witli  hypemmia,  and  that  a  low 
specific  gravity  exitts  in  conjunction  with 
the  opposite  condition  of  the  brain. 

That  no  relation  appears  to  exist  between 
the  specific  gravity  and  the  actual  weight 
of  the  brain. 


•»•  * 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE    OF  SEMEN  IN 
AGED  MEN. 

BT  M.    DCFLAT* 

It  is  a  long  established  notion  that  the 
secretion  of  semen  is  entirely  arrested  in 
old  men,  and  in  this  way  their  loss  of  pro- 
creating power  is  accounted  for.  This  idea 
was  refuted  by  the  researches  of  Fischer, 
who  found  seminal  fluid  in  abundance  in 
the  vesicultt  and  testes  of  a  man  aged  94. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  spermatocoa,  it 
was  then  concluded  that  the  semen  of  old 
men  did  not  contain  them ,  and  thus  account- 
ed for  their  impotency.  Some  isolated  and 
imperfectly  conducted  examinations  of  the 
fluid,  apparently  warranted  this  idea.  Such 
an  opinion,  however,  is  not  compatible 
with  the  well-authenticated  eases,  and  too 
numerous  to  be  false,  of  the  procreating 
power  of  old  men.  Wishing  to  arrive  at 
more  positive  and  authentic  data,  M.  Dup- 
lay  examined  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
seminal  apparatus  in  51  aged  subjects. — 
Apart  from  the  consistence,  colour,  and 
otner  less  important  properties,  in  37  cases 
spermatozoa  were  found,  which,  in  27  cases, 
were  perfectly  formed,  Uie  head  large,  tail 
long,  and  curved ;  in  a  word,  not  difi^ring 
from  that  of  the  adult,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces as  abundant. 

Among  these  37  examined.  8  were  sixty 
years  old;  30,  seventy;  and  9,  eighty.  Also 


in  the  7,  where  the  spermatosoa  weie  tm 
numerous  as  in  the  adult,  the  minimum  age 
was  seventv-three,  and  the  maximum  eightj 
two.  In  these  subjects,  21  died  of  acate 
and  16  of  chronic  aflfections,  giving  rise  to 
that  wasted  condition  which,  according  to 
some  observers,  causes  their  disappearance 
in  the  adult. 

Nevertheless,  if  this  secretion  possesses, 
occaMonally,  at  this  age,  the  same  power 
and  regulaiity  in  its  eflfects  as  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life,  it  is  not  always  so ;  for  M. 
Duplay  could  not  find  any  spermatOKoa  in 
14  of  the  cases  examined;  also,  in  some, 
there  wa&fei  remarkable  modification  in  their 
structure,  abundance,  or  seat.  The  tail  or 
head  was  occasionally  deformed,  some 
having  a  very  short  tail,  others  having  vir- 
tually no  head.  Small  crystalline  masses 
were  also  seen,  but  their  nature  could  not 
be  determined. 

As  to  the  quantitv,  the  writer  observed 
that,  in  14  cases,  though  the  spermatozoa 
were  fully  formed,  thepr  were  verjr  few  in 
number ;  a  few  only  being  visible,  isolated, 
in  the  midst  of  a  liquid,  containing  little 
granules  and  the  debris  of  epithelial  scales. 

As  to  their  seat,  the  animalcules  were 
found  in  26  along  the  whole  extent  of  th( 
spermatic  apparatus;  in  3,  the  semen  in 
the  vas  deferens  alone  contained  them ;  that 
of  the  vesiculsB  contained  none ;  in  1,  they 
were  found  in  the  vesiculs,  and  not  in  the 
vas  deferens ;  and  in  7,  in  the  vesicals  of 
one  side,  and  not  in  the  vasa  defereatia. 

These  remarks  are  not  only  interesting 
as  being  scientifically  curious,  but  deduce 
some  corollaries  of  use  in  a  hygienic  point 
of  view.  Thus,  if  old  men  become  less  apt 
for  reproduction,  it  is  not  exclusively  in  the 
composition  of  their  semen  that  the  cause 
is  to  be  sought  for,  but  in  some  raodifica- 
tion  of  the  other  acts  necessary  to  this 
function.  It  may  be  also  added,  that  il  the 
semen  continues  to  be  secreted  in  the  aged, 
it  must  have  its  use ;  but  since,  physiologi- 
cally speaking,  nothing  then  stimulates  its 
evacuation,  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction, 
may  it  not  be  concluded  that  it  is  destined 
to  be  reabsorbed,  and  thus  b^r  its  stimnla- 
ting  influence  tend,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
keep  up  the  vital  force.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  b^  t)ie  researches'of  M.  Gosselin, 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  same  secretion  in 
obliteration  of  the  spermatic  canals.  It 
is  proper  to  show  the  dangers  which  artifi- 
cial ejaculations  give  rise  to  at  this  age, 
notwithstanding  the  abeyance  and  provi- 
dental  passiveness  of  those  organs,  to  whidi 
the  name  of  excitors  may  be  given. — IhA- 
lift  Medical  Presa,  February  16,  I8&3,  froa 
Oautte  MeiieaU  de  Parif. 
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ACTION  OF  LIQUOR  POTASS  \    ON 
THE  URINE  IN  HEALTH. 

Frof.  E.  H.  Parks,  M.D.,  in  an  interest- 
lag  paper  published  in  the  British  and 
F&rtign  Medieo-Chirurgical  Rwiew  (Jan- 
nary,  18d3),  records  some  observations  in- 
irtituted  to  determine  the  effects  of  liquor 
potassa  on  the  nrine  of  a  healthy  indiTid- 
nal  preliminary  to  a  similar  inquiry  into  its 
action  on  the  diseased  persons.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  lecapitnlation  of  the  results 
which  he  has  obtained: — 
— Atner.  Jaur>  Med.  Sdtnee, 

If  liquor  i^tassa   be  taken  soon  after 
meals,  its  action  is  that  of  an  antacid.    It 
combines  with  hydrochloric  or  with  lactic 
acid,  and  then,  doubtless,  passes  into  the 
circulation.     What  appreciable  effecU  it 
now  produces  is  not  indicated  in  the  tables 
above  given,  but  it  does  not  incresee  even 
the  water,  solids,  or  stomach,  it  passes  un- 
neutralized  into  the  circulation,  and  proba- 
bly through  veins;  in  so  doing,  it  must 
Eroduce  an  efiect  on  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
iries  and  small  veins,  but  the  extent  of 
this  cannot  be  known.    As  much  as  3ij 
have  been  taken  with  only  4  oas.,  of  water, 
without  causing  epigastric  pain  or  uaeasi- 
ness  (although  it  produced  considerable 
temporary   scalding   of  the   mouth   and 
diKoat),  and  without  apparently  producing 
liny  local  effects  in  the  stomach.     In,  usu- 
ally, from  thirty  to  ninety  minutes  alter  its 
entrance  into  the  circulation,  an  increased 
flow  of  slightlv  acid  urine  occurs*  which 
contains  the  whole  of  the  potash,  Orgpnic 
matter  difibring  considerably  from  that  of 
ordinary  urine,  and  a  relatively  .lai;ge  pro- 
portion of  sulphuric  acid;  the  phosphnric 
acid  and  the  chlorine  are  less  changed. — 
Perhaps  an  orgaoicacid  (not  uric,  ana  prob- 
ably not  hippuric)  is  also  present.    The  ex- 
planation of  these  facts  is,  that  an  albumi- 
nous compound,  either  in  the  blood  itself 
or  in  the  textures,  has  become  oxidised ;  its 
sulphur,  under  the  form  of  siidj^uric  acid, 
has  united  with  potash,  and,  with  possibly 
the  changed  protein-compound,  is  poured 
out  from  the  kidneys.    Tnis  oxidizing  effect 
of  the  liqoor  potassa  is  no  doubt  assisted 
by  exercise,  and  bv  copious  diauglits  of 
water ;  but  in  the  above  experiments,  exer- 
cise and  fluid  were  abstained  from,  in  order 
not  to  complicate  the  results.    The  amount 
of  albumen  or   fibrine   destroyed  by  one 
drachm  of  liiiuor  potassa  cannot  be  eonsid- 
cntble,  but  if  the  potash  weie  continoed  in 
large  quantities,  oxidation  oould  probably 
be  pusned  to  any  amount.    The  nitnta  and 
acetate  of  potash  did  not  in  a  healthy  sys- 
tem have  toe  same  effects^ 


After  the  increased  flow  of  urine,  the 
quantity  passed  per  hour  falls  slightly  be- 
low the  standard.  ^  It  appears  to  resume  its 
ordinary  composition,  but  its  exact  condi- 
tion at  this  period  has  not  been  determined. 
Some  observations  on  urine  in  disease  would 
lead  me  to  infer  Uiat  the  uric  acid  will  be 
found  to  be  increased. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  liquor  potassa 
on  the  urin.  The  effect  produced  on  other 
excretions  was  not  obvious.  The  skin 
and  tlie  intestines  appeared|quite  unaffected, 
and  as  all  the  potash  was  found  in  the  urine, 
the  reason  of  this  is  easily  understood, 
in  most  of  the  experiments  there  were  no 
subjective  symptoms  of  any  kind.  On  two 
occ-asions,  there  was  rather  sharp  frontal 
head-ache,  langor,  depression,  slight  lum- 
bar pain,  and  aching  of  the  legs,  after  the 
large  flow  of  urine.  On  the  night  of  the 
I5tn,  when  the  flow  of  the  urine,  which 
was  pTOceedinE  at  the  rate  of  Aiss  per  hour, 
was  augmented  in  two  and  a  half  hours  by 
Jxiv,  and  no  fluid  was  supplied  to  the  sys- 
tem, the  pulse  became  perceptibly  small 
(almost  thready)  and  slow;  it  remained 
equal  and  regular — there  was  no  thii'st,  no 
shivering,  and  no  nausea;  the  skin  was 
dr^  and  warm.  In  six  hours  the  pulse  had 
Quite  regained  its  force  snd  frequency,  and 
toe  other  symptoms  had  disappeared  with- 
out any  fluid  iiaving  been  taken. 

After  the  experiments  were  concluded, 
the  general  health  did  not  appear  impaired; 
it  was,  if  anything,  better  tUan  usual. 

The  efiect  of  liquor  potassa  on  the  dis- 
eased •ystem  is  a  much  more  difficult  prol^ 
lem.  The  chemical  conditions  are  not  the 
same,  and  the  effects  of  the  potash  are  ne- 
cessarily influenced  by  them.  I  will  not 
now  enter  into  this  subject,  but  observe 
that  it  is  necessary,  when  its  oxidizing  ef- 
fects are  desired,  to  give  the  potash  eight  or 
ten  hoursaf  ter  food,  to  drink  moderate  quan- 
tities of  water,  and,  if  possible,  to  use  ex- 
ercise. The  potash  should  be  given  pure, 
or  with  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
but  unmixed  with  sugv*  It  may  so  &r 
anticipate  what  will  be  hereafter  said  on 
this  point,  by  stating,  that,  administered  in 
this  way,  it  exerts  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
exudations  of  inflammations,  but  appears 
less  useful  in  the  early  stues,  when  an  an- 
tagonistic force  seems  to  be  in  action. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  varying 
excretion  of  sulphnric  acid,  which  is  unac- 
counted for  by  aiet  and  exercise,  is  occa- 
sioned by  greater  or  less  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  producing  variations  in  the  amount 
of  oxioation  of  the  albuminoos  compoonds. 
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ON  THE  STRUCTURE,  FUNCTIONS  AND 
DIS  SASES  OF  THE  LIVER, 

AND  ON  THE  ACTION  OF   CHOLAOOOUB  MEDI- 
CINES. 

C.  Handfibld  Jones,  M.D.,  in  a  commu- 
nication  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  described  the  minute 
structure  of  the  liver  as  consisting  essenti- 
ally of  a  mass  of  nucleated  cells  or  celloid 
particles,  usually  more  perfectly  formed 
than  the  cells  either  of  the  salivary  or 
renal  glands,  presenting  a  distinct  neu- 
clus,  with  a  necleuolar  spot,  an  exterior 
envelop,  and  an  included  mass  of  soft,  se- 
mi-solid, albuminous  substance,  which 
commonly  contained  a  few  oily  molecules. 
In  addition  to  these,  in  well  -  nourished 
livers,  were  numerous  free  nuclei,  imbed- 
ded in  albuminous  blastema,  which  ex- 
hibited various  stages  of  progress  towards 
the  mature  or  perfect  cell.  The  oily  con- 
tents of  the  cells  were  subject  to  great  va- 
riation, both  in  the  same  individual  and  in 
different  classes  of  animals ; — the  less  per- 
fect the  type  of  the  respiratory  proce^,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  oily  matter  in  the 
hepatic  cells.  The  cells  in  their  general 
mass  constituted  the  hepatic  parenchyma; 
this  might  be  subdividen  i-nto  smaller  por- 
tions, called  lobules,  which  were  separated 
from  each  other  more  or  less  completely  by 
fissures,  the  fissures  themselves  being  con- 
tinuous with  canals  that  ramified  through- 
out the  parenchyma,  and  which,  from  con- 
taining the  portal  vein  and  its  associated 
Tessels,  had  lieen  termed  portal  canals.  In 
reference  to  the  mode  ot  distribution  of  the 
vessels,  originally  so  well  expounded  by 
M.  Kiernan,  the  author  remarked  that  he 
decidedly  agreed  with  Theile,  who  denied 
the  existence  of  the  vaginal  branches  and 
plexus  of  the  portal  rein  mentioned  by  M. 
kiernan.  The  author  quoted  from  a  paper 
hj  Mt.  Paget,  who  had  described  these  va- 
ginal plexusus  to  be  derived,  not  from  the 
portal  veins,  but  from  the  hepatic  arteries, 
from  which  the^  were  completely  filled, 
when  both  artenes  and  veins  were  at  the 
same  time  injected.  The  interlobular  por- 
tal veins  were  therefore  derived  directly 
from  the  portal  veins;  and  those  which 
appeared  to  be  vaginal  branches  of  the  por- 
tal vien  were  its  internal  roots,  by  which 
it  received  the  blood  which  had  served  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and  other 
vessels  of  the  liver.  After  alluding  to  the 
mode  of  ramification  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  hepatic  ducts  fol- 
lowing the  branches  of  the  portal  canal,  the 
author  referred  to  the  xelation  whidi  exist- 
ed between  the  ultimate  ducts  and  the  cells 
constituting  the  parenchyma  of  the  lobules^, 


The  prevalent  opinion  had  bpen,  that  these 
cells  were  exactly  homologous  to  the  cells 
of  the  renal  tubuli  or  salivary  vesicles,  like 
them  growing  on  a  free  surface  open  to  the 
exterior.    Hence  some  anatomists  had  be> 
lievvd  they  had  detected  a  basement  mem- 
brane, forming  anastomosing  tubes,  cx»a- 
stituting  a  true  lobular  biliary  plexus. — 
Others,  unable  to  find  a  bafiemeot  mem- 
brane, had  described  the  ducts  as  cx>atinu- 
ed  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lobules,  as 
channels  without  proper  walls,   inere  lb- 
tercellular  passages.    After  referring  to  the 
researches  and  opinions  of  Weber,  Mullei, 
Prof.  Retzeus,  on  the  on 2  side,  and  of  Tal 
Guillon,  Gerlach,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  on  the 
other,  the  author  stated  that  the  views  of 
Rolliker,  who  denied  the  existence  of  in- 
tercellular passages  in  the  lobule,  agiced 
very  nearly  with  his  (ihe  author's),  and 
conced^i  nis  main  position,  that  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  ducts  was  quite  shut  off*  from  the 
cells  of  the  lobules  or  their  interspacfs. 
The  structure  of  the  ultimate  ducts,  which 
the  author  had  first  discovered,  was  pecu- 
liar, and  seemed  to  indicate  strongly  that 
they  exerted  active  functions,  and  that  they 
were  something  more  than  mere  afferent 
canals.    The  injection  of  the  duct,  in  the 
livers  of  pigs,  by  the  double  method,  using 
separately  saturated  watery  solutions  of  bi- 
chromate of  potass  and  acetate  of  lead  ex- 
hibited an  abundant  yellow  piedpirate  in 
the  fissures;  but  in  very  few  parts  did  it 
penetrate  the  lobules,  which  most  have  hap- 
)iened  if  there  existed  a  lobular  biliary  plex- 
us of  intercellular  passages.    The  author 
conceived,  therefore,  that  the  hepatic  ducts 
did  something  more  than  merely  carry  out 
elaborated  bile.    The  ultimate  ducts  were 
far  too  amall.  and  too  sparingly  distributed, 
to  be  able  to  take  up  tne  bile  from  so  vast 
a  mass  of  cells  as  that  which  constituted 
the  parenchyma.    If  the  ducts  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  margins  of  the  lobules,  of 
which  the  author  had  no  doubt,  then  the 
bile  must  be  transmitted  from  cell  to  cell ; 
or  there  was  a  march  of  cells  outw^ards 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  or 
else  the  bile,  arriving  at  the  margin  of  the 
lobules,  was  taken  up  by  the  ultimate  ducts 
in  some  unknown  way.   The  author  thought 
such  assumptions  groundless  and  unneces- 
sary;  and  that  the  pathological  state  of 
futty  liver,  as  well  as  the  fatty  liver  occur- 
ring naturally  in  fishes,  showed  that  the  se- 
cretion of  the  parenchynia  was  not  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  ducts,  for  the  gall  blad- 
der could  hardly  contain  deep-green  biie, 
when  th^  parenchyma  was  naught  but  a 
mass  of  oil.    He  concluded,  then,  that  the 
parenchymal  cells  of  the  lobules  did  not 
merely  secrete  bile  whidi  was  canied  off 
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unaltered  by  the  ducts,  but  that  the  cells 
secreted  biliary  material,  or  some  of  its 
components,  which  were  not  fully  elabora- 
ted or  formed  into  perfect  bile,  except  by 
the  action  of  the  ultimate  ducts.     Proof 
was  then  offered  that  the  hepatic  cells  did 
not  ordinarily  contain  bile,  although  it  was 
commonly  held  they  did.    He  believed  that 
to  be  a  diseased  or  exceptional  condition, 
not  found  in  the  hepatic  cells  of  slaughter- 
ed or  healthy  animals.     Furthermore,  a  yel- 
low tint  in  the  cells  was  no  psoof  of  the 
presence  of  bile;    it  showed  merely  the 
presence  of  pigment,  and  yellow  pigment 
IS  found  in  the  fat  of  some  animals  quite 
independent  of  biliary  secretion.    Chemis- 
try must  be  resorted  to,  to  solre  the  ques- 
tion of  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  hepatic 
cells.    The  author  bad  made  alcoholic  ex- 
tracts of  the  livers  of  different  animals, 
and  baring  eranorated  to  dryness,  the  resi- 
due, when  dissolved  in  water,  failed  to  show 
by  PettenkoffePs  test,  any  reaction  charac- 
teristic of  the  presence  of  the  bile.    The  au- 
thor, however,  did  not  wish  to  express  a 
positive  opinion,  but  he  thought  that  the 
received  opinion  had  need  of  more  direct 
evidence,  before  it  could  be  regarded  as 
proved.     He  then  detailed  the  mode  in 
which  the  morphological  struct  are  of  the 
ultimate  biliary  duct  fnl filled  the  function 
of  secretion.     The  chemical  changes  which 
the  nltimate  ducts  eflfected,  might  be  con- 
ceived according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Leh- 
mann ;    and  a  summary  of  our  present 
knowledge  might-  stand  as  folloiK's :  sugar, 
oil.  and  a  yellow  pigment  were  found  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  liver;  bile  is  not 
found  there,  but  in  the  ducts ;  it  is  inferred, 
then,  that  the  ducts,  through  their  ultimate 
extreme  portions,  make  the  bile.    The  au- 
thor next  proceeded  to  detail  some  experi- 
ments made  relative  to  the  action  of  chola- 
gogue  medicines,  the  results  of  which  led 
him  to  belive  that  mercury,  muriate  of 
manganese,  and  colchicum,  were  the  only 
ones  which  seemed  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  yellow  pigmentary  matter  in  the 
cells  of  the  liver.    They  also  increased  the 
production  of  glyco-cholite  and  tauro-cho- 
iite  of  soda ;  but  it  had  to  be  determined 
whether  the  quantity  of  these  principles 
was  always  proportionate  to  the  yellow 
pigment.    It  ^  as  cleav  that  the  cholagogoe 
action  of  a  medicine,  its  emulging  effects 
on  the  ducts,  was  distinct  from  that  which 
it  excited  in  the  production  of  biliary  pig- 
ment.    One  very  impoftant  effect  of  the 
administration  of  mercury  on  the  liver,  was 
noticed  to  be  congestion  of  this  organ ;  an 
argument  rather  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
remedy  in  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  a  plan  otherwise  recommended 
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by  analogical  experience.    The  author  then 
passed  to  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  liver; 
the  microscopic  appearances  of  fatty  liver 
were  detailed,  and  the  question,  what  con- 
stituted true  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver 
discussed.    Was  it  a  simple  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  oil  iiuturally  existing  in  the  he- 
patic cells,  or  was  it  a  further  and  more 
important  change  ?    He  believed  the  latter . 
In  the  liver  of  animals  artificially  fed  on 
oily  food,  and  subsequently  examined,  the 
cells,  as  well  as  the  inter-cellular  substance 
were  loaded  with  oil-molecules:  the  accu- 
mulation of  oil  was  equal  evervwliere.  But 
in  the  morbid  state  of  fatty  degeneration, 
the  oil-drops  were  not  inclosed  in  distinct 
cells,  but  appeared  to  He  in  an  indistinct 
and  granular,  or  femi*fibrou8  substratum. 
Anoiber  point  of  difference  consisted  in  the 
absence  of  su^r  in  true  fatty  degeneration; 
while  in  the  liver  of  an  animal,  fed  on  oily 
food  to  produce  a  fatty  liver,  sugar  could 
be  detected.     Another  point  of  importance 
was  the  limitation  of  fatty  degeneration  to 
the  margin  of  the  lobules;  it  was  not  a 
mere  accumulation  of  oil  in  the  marginal 
cells,  but  a  destruction  of  those  cells ;  a 
liver  thus  affected  presented  the  lobules 
marked  out  by  a  sane  of  opaque  matter.-^ 
No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  tendan- 
cy  of  oil  to  accumnlate  in   the  marginal 
cells  could  be  offered.    FVitty  degeneration 
of  the  liver  might  o'^cur  in  very  differant 
diseases ;  it  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
phthisis.    Reference  veas  then  made  to  the 
waxy  liver  of  Rokitansky.  with  which  the 
author  was  not  sure  that  he  was  acquaint- 
ed.    Cirrhosis  was  then  mentioned,  and 
Rokitansky's  description  quoted,  as  also 
that  of  Dr.  Budd,  whose  views  expressed 
the  opinion  ordinarily  received,  but  from 
which  the  author  in  some  degree  dissented. 
The  author  believed  that  an  unhealthy  nu- 
tritive process  was  the  essence  of  cirrhosis, 
and  might  be  developed  in  one  of  three  sit- 
uations.    1.  In  the  larger  and  moderate  siz- 
ed portal  canals,  excludine  only  the  smal- 
lest.   2.  In  these  last,  and  in  the  fissures. 
3.  In  the  smaller  canale  and  fissures,  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  lobules.     The  first 
form  produced  hohnaU  liver ;  the  second 
and  third,  the  tough,  firm,  dense  liver,  some- 
times termed  brawny.    The  author  oonerid- 
ered  cirrhosis  to  represent  essentially  a  de- 
generative process,  and  to  arise  from  the  * 
effusion  of  an  unhealthy  plasma,  not  only 
in  the  canals  and  fissures,  where  it  induced ' 
unnatural  increase,  but  also  in  the  external 
part  of  the  lobules,  where  it  passed  into  a  * 
solid  form,  and  constituted  aa  amorpho- 
granular  substance,  compressing  the  capil ' 
laries  and  obstmcting  the  secietmg  cells. — 
The  thickening  and  condensation  of  the  fi- 
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brous  tissue  in  the  liver  were  thus  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  an  inflammatory  action, 
as  of  a  low  degenerative  process,  analagous 
to  that  which  stiffened  the  valves  of  the 
heart  and  contiacted  the  orifices;  and 
which  view  the  author  thought  was  sup- 
ported by  the  results  exhibited  in  a  table 
appended  to  the  paper.  The  subject  of 
jaundice  next  received  attention.  This  was^ 
a  disease  that  manifestly  resulted  from  the 
conveyance  into  the  blood  of  bile  pigment, 
a  constituent  of  the  bile  which  was  essen- 
tially excrementitiouB,  and  intended  to  be 
cast  out  with  the  fecal  matter.  In  many 
cases  it  existed  only  as  retained  excretion ; 
in  others  it  seemed  to  be  formed  in  exces- 
sive quantity,  as  in  the  acuie  yellow  atro- 
phy of  the  liver.  Yellow  matter  was  often 
found  in  the  central  cells  of  the  lobules, 
and  nevertheless,  there  was  no  jaundice. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  yellow 
piement,  as  it  existed  in  the  cells,  did  not 
evidence  the  presence  of  biliary  matter,  of 
cholic  acid,  or  its  conjugates.  The  yellow 
matter  could  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  and 
its  characteristic  reaction  obtained  by  ni- 
tric acid,  but  Pettenkofifer's  test  decided 
against  the  presence  of  any  organic  biliary 
acid.  The  deep  red  color  of  the  urine  in 
jaundice  depencted  on  the  presence  of  bile 
nigment  solely ;  no  trace  of  cholic  acid  was 
discoverable.  The  author  considered  the 
majority  of  cases  of  jaundice  to  depend  on 
the  absorption  into  the  blood,  not  of  com- 
pletely formed  bile,  but  of  one  of  its  con- 
stituents only,  thie  yellow  pigment ;  and 
this  might  take  place  in  one  of  three  ways: 
1,  by  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  bile  into  the  intestine,  through  the  duc- 
tus communis  choledochus;  2,  from  in- 
action of  the  elttbonting  ducts ;  3,  with  or 
without  impairment  of  the  action  of  the 
excretory  ducts,  when  an  increased  qiian  • 
tity  of  yellow  pigment  was  formed  in  the 

Jarenchyma  of  the  liver. — London  Lancet, 
une,  1892. 


INFLUENCE    OF    OCCUPATION    ON 

HEALTH. 

A  curious  and  interesting  report  has  been 

prepared  by  Mr.  FinlaisoUi  the  actuary  of 

the  National  Debt  Office,  upon  the  subject 

of  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  male 

members  of  friendly  soaeties  in  England 

i  and  Wales,  as  shown  by  the  ret4ims  made 

•by  them  to  the  government  for  the  ^ve 

-years,  1846—1850.     It  appears  that  the 

^proportion  on  the  sick  list  in  the  course  of 

'  the  year  is  one  in  four«  or  24.99  In  every 

■  100.    The  proportion  seems  large,  but  some 

Allowance  may  have  to  be  made  for  cases  of 


feigned  illness,  and  the  persons  in  questioo 
are  to  those  who  are  most  favorably  cifcum- 
stanoed  in  regard  to  food,  clothing,  lodging, 
and  the  various  conditions  of  health.  Mr. 
Finlaison  proceeds  to  divide  the  members 
of  these  societies  into  four  classes; — 1, 
those  who  have  heavy  labor,  with  exposore 
to  the  weather,  such  as  agricultuml  and 
other  out-door  laborers — a  class  in  whidi 
he  has  353,103  cases;  2,  those  who  have 
heavv  labor  inithout  exposure  to  the 
weathar,  such  as  smiths,  sawyers,  coopen, 
plumbers — a  class  numbering  95,259;  3. 
those  who  have  li^t  labor,  with  exposure 
to  the  weather,  such  as  sheplierds,  drovers, 
drivers,  pedlars,  messengers,  custcMn- house 
officers — ^in  number  58,709 ;  4,  those  who 
have  light  labor  without  exposure  to  the 
weather,  such  as  clerks,  ^opmen,  bar- 
bers, factory  operatives,  servants — ^in  num- 
ber 286,909.  He  found  that  persons  en- 
gaged in  heavy  labor  with  and  without 
exposure  to  the  weather,  have  respectively 
28.04  and  26.54  per  cent,  of  their  numbers 
sick  in  the  year ;  persons  engaged  in  light 
labor,  20.80  and  21 . 58.  In  round  numb^ 
taking  a  census  of  working  men  disaUed 
by  illness,  for  every  three  whose  work  is 
light  or  moderate  there  are  four  of  the  diss 
wnose  lot  is  heavy  labor.  The  duration  of 
sickness  to  each  person  sick  is,  however, 
upon  an  average,  only  38  days  and  40.73  in 
the  two  classes  enaaged  in  heavy  labcnr,  and 
42  days  44.25  in  the  two  classes  engaged  in 
light  labor.  The  mortality  is  neaviest 
among  the  persons  classed  as  engaged  in 
light  labor ;  and  in-door  work  shows  itself 
less  favorable  to  longevity  than  out-door. 

But  the  main  dif»rence  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  sickness  seems  to  turn  upon  the  ex- 
penditure of  physical  force.  "  This  no  new 
thing,"  says  Mr.  Finlaison;  <<in  all  a^ 
the  enervation  and  decrepitu^  of  the  bodily 
frame  has  been  observed  to  follow  a  prodi- 
gal waste  of  the  mental  or  corporeal  ener- 
gies ;  but  it  has  been  no  where  previously 
established  upon  recorded  experience  that 
the  quantum  of  sickness  annually  foiling  to 
the  lot  of  man  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  demands  on  his  muscular  power.  So 
it  would  seem  to  be,  however.  Therefore, 
whatever  scientific  invention  of  madiin- 
ery  to  save  the  expenditure  of  bodily 
strength  may  be  devised,  its  production 
should  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
blessings  to  the  sons  of  toll,  and  ignorantly 
contemned  by  the  very  class  whom  in  real- 
ity it  ultimately  benefits.  A  study  of  the 
following  digest  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  inventor  of  any  engine  which  par- 
alyses the  physical  energies  diminishes  the 
amount  ot  human  sickness,  in  proportion 
as  he,  by  means  of  his  device,  economises 
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the  labor  oi  his  fellow  creatuies."  The 
tables  show  that  the  liability  to  sickness 
runs  up  to  a  temporary  maximum  in  the 
young  man,  and  then  declines,  and  does  not 
attain  the  same  ner  centage  until  advanced 

Sears.  This  sick  maximum  of  early  man- 
ood — the  eflfect  of  a  prematune  demand  on 
the  bodily  vigor  is  in  the  period  from  18  to 
21,  exceot  in  the  class  engaged  in  out-door 
heayy  laoor,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  at 
14.  The  same  per  centage  is  reached,  ever 
afterwards  to  increase,  at  the  age  of  48  in 
the  class  who  have  in-door  labor,  51  in  the 
case  of  in-door  light  labor,  57  with  out- 
door heavy  labor,  and  65  out-door  light 
labor.  These  last  remarks  relate  to  the 
proportion  of  persons  sick,  not  to  the  duim- 
tion  of  the  sickness.  The  duration  of  sick- 
ness does  not  decline  in  manhood,  but  in- 
creases with  the  age.  The  severity  of  the 
railway  employment  according  to  these 
tables,  tells  upon  the  constitution ;  the  men, 
it  is  said, "  get  weather-beaten."  In  the 
police,  there  s  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  sickness  after  40,  as  if  tite  ser- 
vice broke  down  the  men  at  an  earlir 
period  than  other  occupations. 
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PAQLIARI^  HEMOSTATIC. 

BY  If.   SEDILLOT. 

M.  Paouabi,  a  pharmacien  at  Rome, 
professes  to  have  discovered  a  styptic  liquor 
of  great  power ;  and  several  of  tne  officers 
of  the  French  army  have  testified  to  its 
efficacy.  M.  Sedillot  has  also,  on  several 
occasions,  brought  forward  cases  in  corrob- 
oration ;  and  in  the  present  paper  he  addu- 
ces additional  ones,  in  some  of  which  con- 
siderable vessels,  although  not  those  of  the 
first  class,  furnished  the  blood.  He  says 
that  it  has  been  objected  that  compression 
is  employed  hy  means  of  bandages  and 
charpie ;  but  this  is  merely  to  prevent  the 
coagula  which  form  being  removed  from 
the  mouths  oi  the  vessels ;  and  it  has  only 
to  be  continued  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  So  little  plastic  is  human 
blood,  that  compression  alone,  unaided  by 
styptics,  would  have  to  be  so  prolonged 
and  forcible,  that  it  would  risk  tne  forma- 
tion of  ulcers  or  ^ngrene  in  the  parts  to 
5^hich  it  was  applied. 

M.  Pagliari  has  now  revealed  tlie  com- 
position, which  is  as  follows:  Ki|dit ounces 
of  tincture  of  benzoin,  one  pound  of  alum, 
and  ten  pounds  of  water  are  boiled  together 
for  s^  hours  in  a  glased  earthen  vessel,  the 
▼aporized  water  bSng  constantly  replaced 
by  hot  water»  so  at  not  to  internipt  the 


ebullition,  and  the  resinous  mass  kept 
stirred  round.  The  fluid  is  then  fil:eira, 
and  kept  in  stoppered  bottles.  It  is  limpid, 
slightly  stvptic  in  taste,  aromatic  in  odor, 
and  the  color  of  champagne.  M.  Hepp,  of 
Strasburg,  has  substituted  white  rezin  for 
the  benzoin.  Eveiy  drop  of  this  fluid 
poured  into  a  glass  containing  human  blood 
produces  an  instantaneous  macma;  and,  by 
increasing  the  proportion  of  ttie  styptic  to 
the  quantity  of  the  blood,  a  dense,  nomo* 
geneoQS,  blackish  mass  results. 

Many  are  the  circumstances  in  whirh  the 
surgeon  may  not  be  able  to  have  recourse 
to  the  ligature,  as  in  the  case  of  friable  ar- 
teries, secondary  hemorrhage  from  deep- 
seated,  painful,  or  inflamed  wounds,  tne 
impossibility  of  seising  the  artery,  or  where 
the  hemorrhage  results  from  numerous  arte- 
rioles, which  are  too  small  or  retracted,  or 
from  veins  and  capillary  vessels.  In  all 
cases,  in  fact,  where  compression  is  now 
usually  employed,  without  much  benefit 
being  expected  to  result  from  it,  and  often 
indeed  proving  useless  or  dangerous,  this 
fluid  seems  indicated. — Brit,  and  For,  Med, 
Chirurg.  Rc»,,  Oct.  1852,  from  BvU.  d€ 
Therap.  torn.  xlii. 


ACTION  AND  METHOD  OF  PREPAR- 
INQ  CATHARTINE. 

TxEVKLBR  prepares  catbartine  from  the 
unripe  green  berries  of  rAammis  eatharlUa. 
It  resembles  pure  aloethine^both  in  a  chem- 
ical and  in  a' therapeutical  point  of  view. 
One  or  two  grains  of  catbartine  in  the  form 
of  pills  usually  produce  one  or  two,  or  in 
a  susceptible  patient,  three  or  four  pulpy 
stools,  without  RTiping.  Three  grains  form 
a  large  dose.  If  tne  first  dose  should  fail 
to  produce  the  desired  eflfect,  a  second  may 
be  Eiven  in  three  or  fonr  hours.  Dr.  GruArr 
(otDarmstadt,)  who  has  carefuU^r  studied 
its  therapeutic  action,  employs  it  in  torpor 
of  the  bowels,  in  hepatic  and  splenic  con- 
gestions, hemorrhoids,  dropsy,  and  gout.^ 

By  simply  treating  the  inspissatMl  jnice 
of  the  unripe  berries  vdth  alcohol  and  ether, 
we  may  obtain  an  impme  catbartine  in 
considerable  quantity  (ox.  viij.  from  19 
lbs.),  which  acts  very  powerfully,  and 
much  like  aloes.— Pro©.  Med,  and  Surg. 
Jour,,  Oct  18, 1H92.  From  Jahrh.  /.  pr. 
Fharm,  Jan.»  IGM. 
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PROGRESS  OF  ECLECTICISM. 

We  are  occosiontlly  favored  with  a  knowl 
edge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  views  of 
those  of  our  school  of  practice  are  changed 
from  rank  and  objectionable  hereaua  as  they 
mie  termed ;  when  they  are  first  promulga- 
ted, into  the  sound  and  orthodox  ideas  they 
become  alter  having  passed  the  rounds  of 
several  of  our  orthodox  journals. 

Some  years  since  when  we  were  a  more 
frequent  correspondent  of  those  journals 
than  at  present,  we  endeavored  to  teach  the 
medical  profession  somewhat  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  out  indigenous  medical  plants; 
and  at  times  our  modesty  was  tried  by  let- 
ters from  various  sections  of  the  country, 
and  from  physiciena  prominent  in  the  pro- 
fession, thanking  us  for  our  labors,  and  the 
new  information  we  were  imparting  to 
them. 

At  this  time  a  man  who  had  long  bat- 
tled for  an  honoMible  position,  first  against 
the  want  of  an  ea.rly  preparatory  education, 
and  next  againat  the  prejudices  and  enmity 
of  his  neighbors,  obained  a  hearing  through 
the  journals,and  presented  hisheretical  views 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  Lobelia  and  some 
other  generously  abused  plants,  and  with  the 
perse  reranoe  of  youth  but  the  experience 
of  many  years  Dr.  Ariel  Hunton,  has  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  have  his  articles  on 
**  Indigenous  Medical  Botany,"  copied  into 
most  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  country. 
It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  Western  Lancet,  as  well  as  the 
authors  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory, 
are  entirely  unaware  of  the  fitct,  that  Dr. 
Hunton,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  are 
both  Edectica  of  long  standing.    That  Dr. 
Hunton  has  enjoyed  the  petty  and  vile 
persecution  of  the  physicians  near  him  for 
forty  years  on  account  of  his  independent 
and  bold  Eclecticism,  and  that  the  present 
writer  has  frequenily  avowed  his  entire  in- 
dependence in  matters  of  medical  fiiith  and 
medical  practice  in  the  columns  of  at  least 


one  half  the  medical  journals  of  the  country. 
Probably  it  is  only  through  ignorance  of 
these  facts,  that  the  sostyled  orthodoi,  or 
legitimate  journalists  and  writers  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  make  use  of  the  lesnlts 
of  our  labors.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Lancet,  our  neighbors  Lawson  and  Wood, 
copy  one  of  a  series  of  articles  from  Dr. 
Hunton,  originally  published  in  an  East- 
em  journal,  and  leave  their  readers  to  infer 
that  it  was  furnished  originally  to  the  Lan- 
cet. They  could  not  occupy  their  pages  to 
better  advantage;  and  we  are  ready  to  for- 
niah  them  with  a  series  of  articles  oa 
plants  that  have  been  written  by  Eclectics, 
at  any  time  they  expresse  a  desire  for  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Fbai^ 
maceuttcal  Association,  held  in  Boston  in 
August  of  last  year,  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  in  their  report,  stated 
that: 

"  We  arenof  able  to  report  satisfaetorUif 
as  to  the  amount  of  Botanical  Medicines 
sold;  as  this  branch  of  trade  has  under- 
gone considerable  change  within  a  fev 
years.  What  was  then  confined  to  a  few 
herbs  and  simples,  now  embraoes  a  iiride 
range  of  vegetable  medicines.  Indeed,  the 
present  «•  Eclectic  System  "  bids  fair  to  an- 
nihilate the  old  Thompsonian  practice.— 
The  practitioners  of  this  school  place  but 
comparatively  few  of  our  oifidnai  articles 
under  their  ban, — and  these  roostly  corro- 
sive poisons, — while  they  are  introducing 
new  vegetable  prepamtions.  (alkaloids. 


called.)  If  we  unaerstand  the  term  **  Ec- 
lectic" as  they  use  it  we  may  soon  ci- 
pect  to  see  them  educated  into  the  regular 
practic  e." 

From  the  above  extract  we  may  learn 

three  things.    First,  that  the  Druggists  aie 

not  pleased  to  have  us  u«,  and  teach  others 
to  use  our  concentrated  remedies.     They 

« cannot  report  satirfactorUy  as  to  the 
amount  of  Botanical  Medicines  sold,**  not 
because  the  amount  is  small,  but  because, 
instead  of  a  few  simples,  '*  it  now  embrac- 
es a  wide  range  of  vegetable  medicines.**— 
Mbst  people  would  inier  that  the  dealers 
would  be  pleased  to  have  these  articles  pre- 
scribedt  but  some  of  them  dare  not  keep 
them  for  sale,  lest  they  give  ofenee  to  tkek 
lords  andmasters,  the  **regtdarphysieUmsr 
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This  fee r  we  aie  led  to  suppose,  may  have 
some  influence  even  in  Cincinnati,  but  for- 
tttiiatelj  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  a  far 
less  number  of  our  druggists  are  under  its 
influence  now  than  formerly.  Again,  the 
use  of  the  concentmted  preparations,  is  ta- 
king the  place  of  the  ''corrosive  poisons*' 
of  the  profession,  much  to  the  injury  of  the 
druggists — and  hence  they  cannot  report  in 
fkvor  of  the  change. 

The  second  fact  we  may  learn  from  the 
above  extract  is,  that  the  druggists  are  ful- 
ly aware  ol  the  great  change  being  wrought 
by  us,  not  only  in  the  West,  but  also  in 
New  England  where  our  numbers  are  com- 
paratively few. 

The  third  fact  is,  that  the  druggists  an- 
ticipate the  time  to  soon  arrive,  when  the 
entire  profession  will  admit  Eclectics  to  be 
as  well  educated,  and  as  ^*  regular"  in  their 
practice,  as  the  most  strenuous  sticklers  for 
the  lancet  and  calomel.  When  to  be  con- 
sidered a  scientific  practitioner,  a  man  will 
not  need  to  take  an  oath  (Hippocratic,  or 
Hypocritical  AS  the  case  maybe,)  never  to  say 
aught  against  the  abuse  of  these  articles,  or 
to  associate  professionally  with  those  who 
choose  not  to  use  them  in  their  practice. 

We  earnestly  pray  that  the  anticipations 
of  our  friends  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  may  soon  be  realized. — 
We  have  no  wish  to  be  separated  from  any 
physician,  who  practices  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  whatever 
may  be  the  remedy  he  uses.  We  would  as 
fully  accord  to  others  the  fullest  liberty  of 
choice  and  of  action,  as  we  would  demand 
it  for  ourself.  We  are  of  no  party,  sect  or 
school — but  simply  a  physician,  exercising 
the  rtglit  to  use  any  remedy  we  please,  and 
wishing  to  meet  kindly  and  cordially  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  noble  art  of  heal- 
ing, that  we  may  receive  and  impart  the 
results  of  our  observation  and  experience, 
for  the  general  good  of  the  profession  and 
humanity. 

While  such  are  our  wishes  and  our  feel- 
ing, we  shall  never  quietly  submit  to  have 
Eclecticism  misrepresented  or  ignored,  but 
shall  as  firmly  claim  for  its  friends  the  cred- 
it which  is  their  due,  as  we  shall  accord  to 


others  that  which  we  conceive  to  be  justly 
theirs. 

Last  spring,  a  Professor  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  in  one  of  the  UgitimaU  Colleges  of  this 
city,  told  his  class  that  the  Eclectics  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  old  school  physicians 
in  their  knowledge  of  Medical  Botany,  bat 
while  he  was  constrained  to  admit  the  &ct, 
he  also  took  occasion  to  traduce  the  moHvca 
of  those  who  were  his  superiors,  for  the  Ec- 
lectics, as  lie  said,  used  this  superior  infor- 
mation for  ttteir  individual  benefit,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  publish  to  the  world, 
all  the  ioformatioa  we  have  as  soon  as  our 
views  are  verified  by  experence, — ^leaving  the 
class  to  infer  that  he  taught  and  practiced 
his  profession  solely  foi^the  love  of  human- 
ity. The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  such 
remarks  will  be  valued  at  their  true  worth, 
and  the  author  will  be  heartily  ashamed  of 
them. 

Again  we  would  remark,  we  condemn  no 
man  who  is  honest  and  sincere  in  his  opin- 
ion and  his  practice;  but  we  shall  wage 
war  without  stint  on  all  falsehood  and  pre- 
tension wherever  it  may  present  itself.    C. 


PROF.  G.  W.  L.  BICKLEY. 

The  recent  resignation  by  this  gentleman 
of  the  cliair  which  he  has  heretofore  filled 
with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  sat- 
isfaction to  his  colleagues,  and  the  best 
friends  of  the  school,  in  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Institute  of  this  city,  calls  for  a  few 
explanatory  remarks  from  us.  From  the 
time  (Oct.  1852,)  that  Prof.  B.  connected 
himself  with  the  school,  he  continued  to 
labor  zealously  for  the  propagation  of  the 
great  truths  of  true  medical  science.  Po»> 
sessed  of  a  vigorous,  original  and  active 
intellect,  what  be  did  was  done  promptly, 
and  in  a  spirit  which  showed  how  much 
the  friends  of  the  Institute  had  to  expect  of 
him.  In  May,  1853,  he  was,  however,  at- 
tacked with  amaurosis,  which  has  since 
continued  to  increase,  so  as  to  render  it 
very  difficult  for  him  to  read.  In  this  con- 
dition he  lectured  during  the  winter  and 
spring  sessions  of  1854.  At  the  cloee  of 
the  session  of  last  spring,  he  resigned  hiff 
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chair,  hoping  to  recover  bis  sight  by  rest, 
and  though  we  regret  bis  departure  from 
our  midst,  we  trust  he  may  long  continue 
to  be  able  to  labor  for  the  diffusion  of  sci- 
ence. Prof.  Bickley  is  a  young  and  tal- 
ented man,  and  his  friends  would  regret  to 
see  him  thus  arrested  in  his  career  of  use- 
fulness. 

He  goes  to  New  York,  taking  with  him 
the  best  wishes  of  his  colleagues,  who  will 
still  continue  to  regard  him  as  a  friend  and 
gentleman  worthy  of  confidence.  A  man 
so  active  and  industrious  as  he  is,  cannot 
long  remain  idle,  and  we  shall  expect  to 
hear  of  him— engaged  in  some  new  enter- 
prise. N. 


•  m%m  • 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

Although  we  have  already  in  the  edito- 
rial department  of  our  September  number, 
extracted  some  remarks  from  two  of  our 
medical  cotemporaries,  in  regard  to  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  in  May  last  at 
St.  Louis;  we  have  not  the  heart  lo  keep 
from  our  readers  the  following,  from  the 
editor  of  that  casket  of  gems.  The  Scalpel, 
of  Dr.  Dixon,  of  New  York. 

"  Our  brethren  have  had  their  seventh 
crand  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  and,  as  usual, 
have  made  great  proclamation  of  their  in- 
tentions. Some  of  them  remind  us  very 
much,  in  their  convulsive  efforts  to  immor- 
talize themselves,  of  Macbeth*s  wierd  sis- 
ter, when  she  exclaims: 

*  And  like  a  sbtp  without  a  sail, 
And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
IMl  do-I*a  do— and  1*11  do  !*  '> 

It  is  very  necessary  to  have  both  a  sail 
and  a  tail,  or  a  rudder  to  steer  by,  if  they 
would  avoid  the  quicksands  and  rocks 
against  which  they  always  split.  Our 
brethren  might  indeed  study  the  philoso- 
phy and  good  nature  of  a  veritable  old  rat 
with  profit.  They  never  quarrel ;  but  when 
they  attempt  to  get  oil  out  of  a  narrow 
mouthed  bottle,  like  sensible  fellows,  each 
takes  his  turn  in  abstracting  by  his  tail,  and 
lets  his  neighbor  lick  it  off*.  Note  that, 
dear  brethren,  and  stop  quarreling. 

The  disposition  of  several  resolutions 
was  significant.     Dr.  Mcllvain's    "The 


practice  of  professors  reading  lectures  to 
their  classes  from  the  musty  records  of  an- 
tiquity, is  a  miserable  apology  for  teach- 
ing''—2auf  on  the  table — a  wise  disposition 
for  old  fogy  ism.  Where  is  Proto  Koino 
miasma  ?    Then  followed : 

♦*  The  too  prevalent  practice  of  Professois 
in  medical  colleges  recommending  their  own 
writings  and  editings  as  text  books,  is  in 
the  opinion  of  this  association,  a  serious 
evil,  trammeling,  as  it  does,  the  student  in 
the  choice  of  books,  and  promoting  the  pub- 
lication and  circulating  books  of  inferior 
merit," — 

Laid  on  the  table  to  be  sure.  Who  is  io 
pay  Dr.  Gross  for  his  huge  compilation  on 
diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  and 
its  origincd  ideas  9 

**  A  memorial  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Paris,  begging  the  Associa- 
tion to  recommend  such  educational  meas- 
ures as  would  have  a  tendency  to  remove 
the  disgrace  of  ignorance,"  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  and 
subsequently  reconsidered  and  uithdraitn, 
A  most  judicious  movement. 

The  publication  committee  was  transfer- 
red after  much  sharp  remark,  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York.  Dr.  Condet's  friends 
ivithdrawing  his  name  from  that  commit- 
tee, and  from  the  treasurership  of  the  As- 
sociation in  consequence  thereof. 

*^  By  the  way,  our  Philadelphia  friends  are 
sharp.  Dr.  Meigs  has  managed  to  get  up  i 
most  brilliantly  colorededitionof  his  won- 
derful book  on  the  diseases  of  the  uterus, 
published  by  the  Association y  and  is  seUing 
it  on  his  own  hook  ?  It  is  a  curiosity  in  its 
way.  At  a  hastv  glance,  we  took  the  plates 
for  pomological  illustrations  of  some  new 
varieties  of  French  pears,  or  tulips,  and 
had  our  pen  in  hand  to  write  out  an  onkr 
to  the  nursery- man.  We  were  mortified  at 
our  ignorance  on  discovering  them  to  Ix 
meant  for  illustrations  of  uterine  disease. 

"  Dr.  Gross  is  decidedly  economical.  He 
offered  a  resolution  "  declaring  it  to  be  (fu- 
orderly  for  any  future  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements to  prepare  a  costly  supper  or 
dinner  for  the  Association."  We  admirt 
his  selection  of  terms,  and  consider  the 
word  well-chosen.  Knock-downs  and 
bowie-knives  are  rather  disorderly.  W« 
understand  that  there  was  some  of  tbit 
clone.  Gentlemen,  you  should  not  trust 
yourselves  with  the  stronger  liquors,  bft^ 
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there 's  no  bann  in  a  little  good  champagne. 
Tbe  blood  of  a  doctor  is  nataially  cold." 

We  do  not  well  know  bow  the  editor  of 
tbe  Scalpel  can  deprive  himself  of  the  favor 
of  reading  our  Journal.  It  is  true,  we 
never  attempt  to  season  our  dishes  quite  up 
to  his  taste,  still  he  might,  when  a  little 
inclined  to  a  spare  diet,  indulge  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  our  own,  provided  he  would  add 
his  own  bi'Valvee,  and  take  a  little  cham- 
pagne to  aid  the  circulation  of  his  blood. 
What  say,  Doctor?  C. 


■  ••»  * 


TYPHOIDAL  FEVERS.  ETC. 

Oar  correspondent  on  *'  Tjrphoidal  Fe- 
vers,** L.  C.  Dolley,  M.D.,  makes  a  pas- 
sing notice  among  others,  of  Newton  and 
Powell's  Practice,  stating  that  the  doctrine 
they  inculcate,  **  viz:  that  fever  is  not  dis- 
ease, but  a  physiological  effort  to  rid  the 
system  of  disease,**  is  ■<  out  of  place  and 
erroneous.'* 

He  has  not  informed  us,  nor  can  we  im- 
agine upon  what  ground  it  is  ''out  of 
place."*  Before  entering  upon  tbe  treat- 
ment of  fever,  it  was  certainly  proper  that 
we  should  give  our  conceptions  of  its  na- 
ture and  character.  Tbst  he  conceives  tbe 
doctrine  to  be  erroneous,  gives  us  no  sur- 
prise inasmuch  as  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  one  of  an  immense  majority.  The  doc- 
trine alluded  to  is  not  ours — the  credit  of 
it  is  due  to  that  master  mind,  John  Hunter, 
snd  if  our  correspondent  and  his  numerous 
co-thinkers  cannot  understand  it,  the  fault 
is  certainly  not  ours. 

Upon  tbe  truth  of  this  doctrine.  Hunter 
risked  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  we 
have  risked  tbe  little  we  have,  by  becoming 
his  endorsers  at  this  late  day,  and  we  did  it 
without  tbe  least  apprehension  of  suffering 
by  it  in  tbe  end. 

We  have  not  tl»  leisure  at  this  time  to 
attempt  a  stronger  or  more  convincing  ef- 
fort than  is  contained  in  the  practice  of 
Newton  and  Powell,  and  tbe  man  who  can- 
not be  convinced  by  it,  that  feoer  it  not 
di&eaae,  should  not  expect  to  be,  by  any- 
thing tliat  we  could  say  in  this  necessarily 
brief  notice. 


We  disclaim  all  notion  of  <*  quibbling,* 
and  beg,  that  instead  of  indulging  in  it,  our 
correspondent  will  come  out,  frankly  as 
we  have  done,  and  assert  that  fever  is,  or 
is  not  dUeaae;  for  we  hold  that  mind  to  be 
exceedingly  be-douded  which  cannot  per- 
ceive between  the  two  a  difference  of  fact 
— a  difference  as  great  as  that  which  ob- 
tains between  a  negative  and  an  affirmative 
— finally,  a  difference  which  every  student 
should  clearly  understand  before  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  human 
life.  N. 


*i*»^> 


[The  following  article  from  Prof.  F.  was 
not  placed  among  tbe  original  communica- 
tions in  consequence  of  ils  coming  in  too 
late.] 

CASE  OF  ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA. 

BT  PROF.  Z.  PEBEMAV. 

Mr.  T-^— ,  a  resident  of  this  city,  st.  36, 
bad  baen  ibr  a  number  of  years  laboring 
under  symptoms  which  his  physician  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  '*  nervous  dyspepsia,* 
although  bis  council  suggested  that  they 
might  be  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  his 
health  otherwise  was  good,  excepting  some 
difficulty  in  deglutition,  which  produced  a 
sensation  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  op-^ 
posite  tbe  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  His  po- 
sition was  stooped,  there  being  a  bend  of 
tbe  shoulders  forward  which  he  could  not 
overcome. 

He  had  been  on  a  tour  to  the  Eastern 
States — returned  apparently  much  relieved 
from  his  former  symptoms,  feeling  better 
than  he  had  for  two  or  three  years. 

On  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  he  complained 
of  an  aching  pain  in  the  precordia,  and 
through  the  chest  to  the  third  and  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra?,  and  much  difficulty  in 
swallowing  and  respiration.  By  ausculta- 
tion on  tbe  back  opposite  the  seat  of  pain, 
the  aneurismal  souffle  was  indistinctly 
heard,  which  induced  his  physician  to  co- 
incide with  tbe  opinion  that  there  really 
existed  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

Saturday,  the  9th.  Respiration  more 
difficult;  symptoms  of  pneumonia  more 
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prominent;  severe  attacks  of  coughing; 
great  diflicultj  in  swallowing  even  fluids ; 
great  anxiety,  debility,  and  pain  in  tbe 
forehead. 

About  11  at  night,  while  cougMng  Be- 
vetelr,  he  vomited  large  quantities  of  blood 
and  innnediateljr  expired. 

Post  mortem  examinaiioB  by  the  attend- 
ing physician  and  myself.    Found  a  cinra- 
lar  opening  in  the  poste- 
rior vail  of  the  aorta. four 
lines  in  diameter,  wilh 
defined    and     thickoned 
edget,  which  oo 
ted  with  an  aneurismal 
\mc  Ibree  incbee  in  vei 
cal  diameter  and  two 
transverse — tbe  flooi-  and 
roof  being  coi 
adventitious  fibre,    (the 
MBult  of  previous  inflam 
matioo,)    the    poslerioi 
■wall  of  tbe   cesophagui 
and  the  anteriar  of  the 
.  ,  „     ,     ,    .        aorta    and   its   fistulous 
opening.      Tbe  sac  wai 
nearly  filled  with  lamina  of  organized  fibrin, 
moat  denee  near  the  surface,   while   the 
centre  and  neat  the  aorta  was  of  the  con- 
sistency of  coagulated  and  plastic  blood, 
^e  (Esophagus  was  thin  at  this  point,  and 
lacerated,  the  opening  being  an  inch  in 
length  and  half  an  inch  in  transverse  diam- 
ter,  with  ragged  edges.    The  stomach  was 
found  full  of  blood,  and  there  was  some 
blood  in  the  canity  of  the  left  pleura. 

The  aneurism,  no  doubt,  had  existed  for 
years,  giving  rise  to  many  anomalous 
•ymptoms.  Its  continued  pressure  upon 
the  ceeophaguE,  and  which  increased,  a  little 
before  bis  death,  no  doubt  produced  the 
painful  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  when 
accompanying  pneumonia  and  dyspnea  in 
straining  to  cough,  the  attenuated  surface  of 
the  OBophagus  burst  at  the  affected  point 
all  of  his  blood  Was  poured  into  the  cesopb- 
agus,  filling  his  stomach  and  discharging 
from  bis  mouth. 

The  opening  in  the  aorta  was  defined  and 
«moolb,  the  result  of  some  previous  ulcera- 
tion.   The  adhesions  between  the  aorta  and 


<MopbaguB  around  tbe  sac  were  firm,  aod 
both  weieatiBcbed  to  the  vertebral  coLunuti 
'.he  aoeurismal  tumor,  causing  by  prestnre 
and  absorption  a  sligbt  depression  ia  Uh 
surface  of  tbe  intervertebral  ligaments. 

Ho  comment  is  necessary,  is  deaib  wu 
inevitable. 

CtnciMoli.  &^.,  1654. 


SCARLET  FEVER. 


Died,  ail  of  scarlet  fever,  in  Addison 
township.  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  on  the  6Ui 
of  August,  after  nr  iHness  of  four  days, 
EI.CV,  aged  13  years.  Also,  on  tbe  13ili, 
after  an  illness  of  eight  days,  Elizabetb, 
aged  18  years.  Also,  on  the  16tb,  after  an 
illness  of  eight  days,  James,  aged  11  yeacs. 
Also,  on  the  same  day,  (16ih.)  after  an  ill- 
ness of  five  days,  Wm.  Scott,  aeed  two 
years.  Also,  on  tbe  32d,  after  an  illne)*  of 
twelve  days,  Uakbiet.  aged  8  years  and  11 
mouths.  AU  sons  and  (btughters  of  George 
and  Ann  McGarvey. —  Gidlia  Courier. 
We  extract  the  above  as  a  frequent  oc- 
Why  is  this  disease  so  fatal? 
because  the  old  treatment  from 
(he  very  beginning  breaks  down  and  de- 
slipye  the  vital  force — thus  addiog  to  tbe 
difficulty  already  existing?  This  in  out 
opinion  is  the  case,  for  the  Eclectic  treat* 
It  in  this  disease  is  not  attended  with  a 
tality  of  [wo  per  cent.  One  plan  of 
treatment  debilitates  and  depletes,  whila 
the  other  inrigoiales  and  builds  up.  One 
destroys  the  vital  force;  the  other  husbands 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN   PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

That  sober  and  cautious  periodical  tbe 

AmeKcan  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scien- 

cess"  acknowledges  the  change  in  public 

opinion,  as  follows:  (Jan.  18M.) 

There  is  little  lospecl  now,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  for  authority  in  medicine. 
Formerly  alihough  there  was  much  run- 
ning after  popular  quackeries  as  they  came 
up  one  after  another,  still  the  medical  pro- 
feasion  was  considered,  or  the  whole,  as  the 
repository  of  most  of  the  valuable  eiperi- 
ence  which  had  been  gathered  in  relation 
to  medicine.  Regularly  educated  medical 
men  were  therefore,  for  the  most  part  n- 
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lied  u]ion,  at  least  bf  all  the  intelligent. 
But  now  it  is  far  otherwise.  Quite  a  Targe 
part  of  what  is  ordinarily  consideied  the 
intelligent  portion  of  society,  has  in  some 
communities,  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  pa- 
trons of  quackery." 


PHYSIOLOGY    OF   THE    KIDNEYS, 
AND  THE  URINE. 

The  urinary  organa  consist  of  a  pair  of 
kidneys  for  the  secretion  of  urine,  a  bladder 
for  its  retention  when  accumulated,  a  sep- 
aiaie  ureter  for  each  kidney  to  conyey  its 
urine  to  the  bladder^  and  the  urethra  for 
ib»  diacbarge  of  urine  from  the  bladder. 
•    Location.— The  kidneys  are  two  glands. 
Ijriog  in  the  abdomen  by  the  side  of  the 
spinal  column,  at  the  junction  of  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  vertebras,  corresponding  to  the 
two  lower  dorsal  and  two  upper  lumbar, 
the  left  kidney  being  a  little  higher  than 
the  right.    (In  consequence  of  which  loca- 
tion, diseases  of  the  kidneys  may  some- 
times affect  the  lumliar  region  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  produce  sympathetic  efiects  m  the 
lower  limbs.) 

The  kidneys  lie  in  contact  with  the  peri- 
toneum, which  oovem  their  anterior  surface 
only.  The  right  kidney  lies  adjacent  to  the 
duodenum  and  ascending  colon — the  lef 
adjacent  to  the  descending  colon,  hence  we 
nay  possibly  confound  the  ooHc  attributa- 
ble to  the  colon  with  the  nephritic  colic 
attributable  to  the  kidneys  and  ureters. 
The  flatulent  distension  of  the  colon  may 
mechanically  affect  the  kidneys  as  well  as 
the  Btomach  and  liTer. 

DiMENsiovs. — Each  kidney  measures  on 


an  average  four  inches  long  by  two  inches 
broad,  and  weighs  a  little  over  five  ounces 
in  the  male,  and  five  ounces  or  less  in  the 
female.  The  left  kidney  generally  weighs 
a  little  more  than  the  right. 

Ahatomical  AppEAt anoe. — The  kidney 
is  a  dark  red  gUnd,  externally  invested  by 
■  thin  firm  membrane-*~internally,  consist* 
ing  of  the  vascular  cortical  portion  devoted 
to  secretion,  and  the  tubular  or  medullary 
portion  devoted  to  carrying  off  the  secreted 
product.    The  cortical  portion  lying  exte 


about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  thick  and  sends 
prolongations  inward  along  the  tubular 
portions.  Being  composed  entirely  of  del- 
icate capillaries,  it  has  not  much  firmness 
oi  texture. 

The  tubular  substance,  which  is  firmer 
and  lighter  colored,  presents  ten  or  twenty 
conical  masses  (cones  of  Malpighi)  culmi- 
nating to  apices  toward  the  cavity  called 
the  pelvis  or  basin  of  the  kidney  from 
which  the  uretere  originate.    These  urinif- 
erous  cones  bring  the  urine  to  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney— pouring  it  into  those  subdivi- 
sions of  the  pelvis  called  calyces.    The  pel- 
vis, which  receives  all  the  urine,  communi- 
cates with  the  corUcal  substance  which  se- 
cretes it,  by  subdividing  and  sending  out  a 
number  of  tubes  or  infundibuli  which  ter- 
minate  in  blind  extremities,  calyces  or  cups. 
(This  irregularly  oval  cavity,the  pelvis,  sub- 
divides  by  sending  out  three  branches— one 
corresponding  to  the  middle  and  one  to  each 
extremity  of  the  kidney.  These  three  branch- 
es  subdivide  into  (infundibuli)  from  seven 
to  thirteen  smaller  tubes,  which  terminate 
in  cups  or  calyces.) 

At  the  extremity  of  each  calyx  is  a  small 
conical  mass,  consisting  of  urinary  tubes, 
which  from  their  ramifications  through  the 
cortical  part  among  the  blood  vessels,  bring 
in  the  urinary  secretion  which  is  poured 
through  the  little  cone  in  the  calyx,  whence 
it  flows  through  the  pelvis  and  ureter. 
These  urine-bearing  tubes  (tubuli  uniferi, 
about  l-700th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,)  ram-» 
ify  in  an  intricate  plexus  among  the  capil« 
laries,  form  communications  with  each 
other,  and  either  terminate  in  blind  extreme 


ities,  or  form  loops  and  connect  with  each 
ether.  ( Mr.  Bowman  supposes  the  appear- 
ance of  blind  extremities  to  be  an  illusion.) 
These  tubes  form  enlargements  (sacs  or 
capsulrs)  so  as  to  embrace  the  little  Malpig- 
hian  bodies  or  clustere  of  capillaries  from 
which  the  watery  portion  of  the  urine  is 
poured  out.  They  also  have  along  their 
parte tes  plexuses  of  blood  vessels,  contain- 
ing the  venous  blood  which  is  returning 
from  the  Malpighian  bodies,  going  to  the 
renal  vein,  and  it  is  from  this  venous  plexus 


rior  adjacent  to  the  investing  membrane  is  I  that  the  aiinary  tubee  perform  their  secre* 
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tion  of  the  characteristic  materials  of  the 
urine.  (In  fishes  and  amphibia,  the  venous 
blood  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is 
also  brought  to  the  kidney  to  supply  mate- 
rials for  the  secretion  by  the  uriniferous 
tubes.  In  this  respect,  there  is  an  analogy 
to  the  portal  circulation  of  the  liver.)  This 
secretion  is  performed  like  other  secretions 
by  the  nucleated  cells  attached  internally 
to  the  parietes  of  the  tube,  while  the  watery 
portion  of  the  urine  is  believed  to  be  effused 
without  any  such  secretory  apparatus  irom 
the  Malpighian  bodies,  from  which  the  wat- 
ery portions  of  the  blood  escape  more  freely 
than  from  other  capillary  plexuses,  because 
their  parietes  are  not  only  unprotected  by 
external  pressure,  but  are  subjected  to  the 
pressure  of  comparatively  stagnant  blood, 
which  is  retarded  in  iiassing  through  them, 
the  capillary  plexus  being  much  more  capa- 
cious than  the  minute  artery  and  vein  which 
conduct  their  blood.  From  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  obvious  that  relaxation  or  con- 
gestion of  the  kidney  may  produce  too  free 
an  effusion  from  the  Malpighian  bodies,  a 
portion  of  the  albumen  of  the  serum  escap- 
ing with  the  water  and  prodacing  albu- 
minnria. 

The  renal  artery  and  vein,  ureters,  nerves 
and  lymphatics,  enter  the  kidney  together 
on  its  concave  side.  The  arterv  ramifies 
minutely  in  the  cortical  substance,  forming 
those  little  bundles  of  capillaries  called 
Malpighian  bodies,  (corpora  Malpighiana) 
about  the  1-180  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
from  which  originate  the  branches  of  the 
renal  vein,  which  runs  io  the  inferior  vena 
cava. 

The  kidney  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
Lymphatiea,  and  has  a  very  moderate  sup- 
ply of  Ntrvee  from  the  renal  plexus  of  the 
ganglionic  system. 

The  ureters  (tubes  which  may  be  com- 
pared in  size  to  a  quill,)  extend  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  kiilneys  about  eighteen 
inches,  running  behind  the  peritoneum  to 
the  posterior  inferior  part  of  the  bladder. 
The  actual  size  of  the  ureters  becomes  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  when 
calculous  substances  are  formed  in  the  kid- 
neys and  have  to  make  their  escape  by  the 


ureters — producing  much  pain  and  distocb- 
ance  as  they  pass,  end  sometimes  prodnciiig 
a  degree  of  obstruction  which  is  fatal. 

The  entrance  of  the  ureters  in  the  bladder 
is  oblique,  between  its  muscular  and  mu* 
cous  coats,  and  consequently  acts  as  a  valve 
preventing  the  return  of  the  urine,  and  alao 
preventing  the  discharge  of  the  urine  into 
the  bladder,  when  it  is  distended  by  the 
quantity  already  accumulated. 

Mucous  Membsavb. -— In  accordasca 
with  the  usual  arrangements  of  physiology, 
the  surfaces  over  which  the  urine  passes 
aie  protected  by  a  mucous  membrane.  The 
urethra,  bladder,  ureters^  pelvis,  calyces, 
and  (it  is  supposed)  tubuli  urinifeii,  axe 
all  lined  by  mucous  membrane.  This  con* 
tiouous  and  similar  structure  would  indi- 
cate a  continuous  and  regular  sympathy  of 
the  whole  interior  surface  from  the  urinary 
tubuli  in  the  cortical  part  through  the  blad- 
der to  tbe  extremity  of  the  urethra.  This 
sympathy  is  shown  in  calculous  diseases. 

Bladdsb. — The  bladder  is  a  musculo- 
membnnous  sac  Ijring  between  the  wymfh* 
iaia  pubU  (or  frontal  union  of  the  pelvic 
bones)  and  the  lectum — in  the  female  be- 
tween the  symphisis  and  the  vagina.  Hence 
the  liability  to  fistulous  openings  betwem 
the  bladder  the  the  vagina  or  rectum.  It 
is  attached  by  three  ligpimentous  coids  to 
the  umbilicus.  When  distended  it  lies 
above  tbe  edge  of  the  pubic  bones,  bat 
when  collapsed,  it  falls  behind  them.  It  is 
partly  covered  by  the  peritoneum  oa  the 
posterior  and  latiinl  surfaces. 

As  the  base  of  the  bladder  rests  upon  the 
rectum  and  is  also  in  contact  with  the  sex- 
ual organs,  the  vesiculo*  seminales,  and  vasa 
deferentia,  a  very  intimate  sympathy  exists 
between  those  organs.  Distension  or  irri* 
tation  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  frequently 
excites  sexual  impulses  or  an  involvntary 
flow  of  semen,  when  there  is  such  a  predis- 
position. The  evacuation  of  the  bladder 
and  bowels  diminishes  the  predisposition 
to  seminal  discharges  and  thus  moderates 
sexual  desires,  while  the  discharge  of  semen 
diminishes  the  activity  of  the  bladder  and 
bowels,  and  tends  to  promote  constipation. 
The  neck  oi  the  bladder,  or  part  which  runs 
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into  the  urethra  is  nearlj  horizontal  in  the 
mdnlt,  the  bladder  being  more  depressed 
than  in  the  infant.  The  neck  (in  the  male) 
is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
presents  slight  folds  when  it  is  not  fully  dis- 
tended, except  in  a  triangular  space  at  the 
base,  which  is  always  smooth.  This  trian- 
gle or  trigone  as  it  is  calle4l,  lies  between 
the  two  points  of  entrance  of  the  ureters 
and  the  commencement  of  the  urethra.— 
Hiis  space  is  the  centre  of  sensibility  for 
the  bladder  where  mechanical  irritation  im- 
mediately produces  the  desire  to  empty  the 
bladder;  such  irritation  arising  from  cal* 
colous  substances  may  produce  great  an- 
noyance and  desire  to  urinate,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  discharged.  Muscular  fibres 
extend  along  the  sides  of  this  triangle  from 
the  prostate  gland  to  the  entrance  of  the 
ureters  (which  may  possibly  assist  in  open- 
ing latter.)* 

The  bladder  is  composed  of  a  muscular 
and  a  mucous  layer,  which  are  connected 
by  an  intermediate  layer  of  cellular  sub- 
stance. The  muscular  fibres  are  arra nged  i n 
difierent  vertical,  transverse  and  oblique 
directions,  so  as  to  compress  the  bladder  in 
all  its  dimensions.  The  fibres  niwr  the 
mouth  of  the  bladder  assume  the  character 
of  a  sphincter,  being  adapted  by  their  cir- 
cular arrangement  to  compress  tbe  passage 
and  thus  retain  the  urine.  The  muscular 
fibres  are  not  arranged  in  a  compact  layer, 
and  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  the  in- 
terspaces between  the  fibres  may  admit  the 
protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
sometimes  occurs,  giving  a  sacculated  ap- 
peaianoe. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  like 
all  other  muscular  fibies,  are  liable  to  being 
enlarge  by  unusual  exertion,  giving  a  very 
distinct  appearance  of  projection  on  the  in- 
ternal surluse  of  the  bladder. 

Thk  ihvebvatloh  of  the  bladder  is  deri- 
ved from  the  sacral  plexus  of  the  spinal 
system,  and  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic. 

*  At  Um  Ulterior  tncle  of  Uio  trlfoae  !■  » ilicbt  proioe* 
tioa  of  Um  msooos  iii«mbr»nO|  oAllad  th«  ■▼oia  ▼••Tb«, 
(earned  bj  Um  proiUlo  flAoil.)  which  it  somciliset  s«fll- 
oionU/  Dronmeat  to  oinuaBt  tiio  paaMgo  of  a  eatbatef , 
•apeciailr  in  Uie  oM. 


Htpatieo-Rendl  Circulation,  —  Bernard 
from  some  of  his  investigations  has  arrived 
at  singular  conclusions  in  reference  to  a 
connexion  between  the  portal  and  renal  cir- 
culation. He  supposes  that  a  portal  con- 
gestion or  engorgement  arises  during  diges- 
tion, and  is  relieved  by  a  communication 
from  the  portal  vein  to  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  The  walls  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
where  this  reflux  of  portal  blood  is  receiv- 
ed have  muscular  contmctility,  and,  during 
digestion,  regular  pulsation  independent  of 
the  cardiac  circulation.  By  the  contrac- 
tions of  this  vessel,  the  blood  which  it  re- 
ceives from  the  portal  vein  is  thrown  back 
through  the  remd  veins,  and  thus  the  blood 
being  forced  through  the  kidneys  is  subject- 
ed to  the  necessary  purification,  which  is 
usually  performed  by  the  liver,  thus  produ- 
cing the  urini  cibi,  or  urine  containing  the 
elements  of  the  food.  He  professes  to  have 
demonstrated  this  anastomosis  of  the  portal 
vein  and  inferior  vena  cava  in  the  horse, 
and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  latter — the 
movements  he  professes  to  have  seen  in  the 
rabbit.  He  has  also  performed  some  exjier- 
iments  in  absorption  and  elimination  of 
substances  which  are  favorable  to  his  views, 
but  not  at  all  conclusive. 

The  whole  theory  strikes  me  as  quite  dis- 
cordant with  the  general  principles  of  phys- 
iology, and  indeed  rather  outre.  A  revers- 
ed cireutatitm  is  a  great  improbability-— 
and  if  it  could  be  produced  by  portal  con- 
gestion, it  would  be  common  in  all  hepatic 
disorders,  and  the  kidneys  would  sufier  fn 
more  than  they  do  from  disordered  liver. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  such  an  amastosis 
in  man  could  have  escaped  the  immense 
amount  of  critical  research  which  has  been 
bestowed  by  anatomists. 

Comparative  Phvsiology. — The  urinary 
secretion  is  performed  not  only  by  all  ver- 
tebrate animals,  but  has  been  detected  even 
in  insects  and  molluscs.  This  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  fact  that  the  process  of 
oxidation  which  is  necessary  to  life,  neces- 
sarily involves  the  production  of  an  in- 
combustible nitrogenous  residuum  which 
constitutes  the  solid  organic  elements  of  the 
urinary  secretion. 
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The  kidneys,  as  we  descend  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  become  subdivided  or  lobu* 
la  ted — in  all  below  the  mammalia,  and  in 
a  few  of  that  class  the  lobulated  ariange- 
ment  occurs.  It  may  also  be  detected  in 
the  human  embryo.  The  fetal  kidney  is 
marked  by  deep  fissures  corresponding  to 
itslobules,  which  ultimately  become  tho- 
roughly united. 

Aos.— The  kidneys  are  relatively  laig^r 
in  the  child  than  the  adult,  being  in  the  in- 
&nt  1-80,  while  in  the  adult  they  are  1-240 
of  the  weight  of  the  body— a  fact  which  cor- 
responds with  the  greater  activity  and  exci- 
tability of  the  nervous  system  in  the  infant. 

Prcp<mderanee  in  youtk.^Aa  the  vis- 
oem  preponderate  in  youth  in  compari^n 
with  adult  life  we  may  expect  the  excre- 
tions of  children  to  surpass  those  of  adults. 

That  this  is  the  case,  is  shown  by  the  ob 
servations  of  Dr.  Scherer  upon  two  children 
and  two  adults.  The  total  of  the  urinary 
solids  discharged  by  the  children  was  about 
forty  per  cent,  more  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  their  bodies,  tnan  the  urinary 
solids  discharged  by  the  adults.  The  ex- 
tractive matters  are  much  more  abundant 
in  the  urine  of  adults  and  urea  is  more 
abundant  in  that  of  children. 

(This  disproportion  in  urinary  solids  is 
not  so  great  as  that  stated  by  Scharling  in 
nferenoe  to  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  lungpand  skin,  which  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  ths  body  in 
children  than  in  adults  in  the  proportionate 
ratio  of  1.88  to  1. 00.) 

Function  of  tirs  KiDNEYs.--The  kidneys 
discharge  water  and  azotixed  materials— 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  amount  of  ni- 
trogen which  they  discharge,  and  as  nitro- 
genous tissues  are  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
vital  force,  the  kidneys  neoessacily  sustain 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  vital  energy  ol 
the  whole  constitution.  (This  fact  is  also 
shown  neuroloc^ically  by  the  location  of  the 
kidneys  at  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  vertebrffi~«  position  of  great  vital 
energy.) 

The  kidneys  act  as  a  kind  of  safety  valve 
for  regulating  our  vascular  plethora.  The 
action  of  the  skin  is  too  easily  checked  for  us 


to  rely  upon  it.  Majendie  found  that  when 
water  was  injected  into  the  blood-vessels 
of  dogs,  the  increased  pressure  occasioned 
by  the  additional  bulk  was  promptly  re- 
lieved by  urination. 

Source  of  Excrbtion. — ^The  azotic  ma- 
lexials  come  from  the  freshly  digested  food» 
and  partly  from  the  waste  of  our  tissues — 
extra  consumption  of  food  increases  the 
solid  elements  of  the  urine,  and  increased 
exercise  adds  to  the  excretion  of  urea. — 
Drugs  ftnd  other  soluble  but  undigested  sub- 
stances also  escape  by  the  urine.  The  wa- 
ter is  derived  mainly  from  our  drinks,  bat 
also  from  our  solid  food.  Patients  have 
often  been  known  to  pass  more  urine  than 
was  equal  to  all  they  drank.  Fluids  may 
be  extracted  from  oUr  solid  food  or  formed 
by  vital  chemistry.  The  lungn  take  in 
oxygen,  which  with  the  hydrogen  of  food 
may  form  water. 

Physiologists  point  out  the  effects  of  the 
distinct  sources  of  urine.  The  urine  pef«ed 
after  drinking  (called  urina  potos)  being 
watery  has  a  lower  s]«c.  giav.  1.003. 1.009. 
The  urine  after  digestion  of  food  (urina  cibi 
or  urina  chyli)  being  richer  in  solids  rises 
to  1.038  or  1.030  in  specific  gravity.  The 
urine  secreted  from  the  blood  independent 
of  recent  food  or  drink,  (urina  sanguinis) 
as  in  the  morning  after  a  night's  rest,  is  the 
fairest  specimen,  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
from  1.015  to  1.025.  Owing  to  the  effects 
of  exercise  and  digestion  through  the  day, 
the  urine  is  usually  more  dense  in  the  af- 
ternoon than  in  the  forenoon.  During  the 
night  in  consequence  of  repose  and  fasting 
its  density  sinks  to  the  minimum.  At  any 
period  its  density  might  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  food  and  exercise  which  have 
increased,  or  of  rest  and  drink  which  have 
diminished  its  specific  gravity. 

ProouB  0f  Secretion, '^TYiB  watery  and 
solid  elements  of  urine  are  discharged  by 
different  apparatus — water  by  Malpighian 
bodies  in  which  the  blood  conveyed  by  the 
arteries  is  distributed  in  a  great  ramifica- 
tion of  capillary  blood  vessels,  and  thus 
delayed — (the  efferent  vessels  having  less 
calibre  than  all  the  capillaries.)  The  Mal- 
pighian bodies  are  little  knots  of  capillaries 
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somewhat  like  the  lymphatic  glands  in 
their  structuTe.  Each  is  included  in  the 
expansion  of  k  tubulus,  which  receives  the 
fluid  exhaled  from  it. 

The  solid  matter  of  the  excretion  is  elab- 
orated bj  cells  lining  the  tubuli  uriniferi. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  cells  have  been  found 
in  urinary  deposits  filled  with  the  secreted 
crystals  of  Hthic  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime. 
These  cells  and  tubes  secrete  urea,  etc., 
from  the  blood  which  has  preyiously  passed 
through  the  Malpighian  bodies — in  which 
respect  the  secretion  of  the  kidney  resem- 
bles that  of  the  liver  in  being  formed  from 
▼enous  blood.  The  resemblance  is  still 
greater  in  fishes  and  amphibia,  as  the  kid- 
ney receives  venous  blood  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  urinous 
materials  are  formed  by  chemical  processes 
in  the  kidneys  or  merely  separated  from  the 
blood  in  which  they  were  ready  formed.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  urinous  mate 
rials  exist  in  the  blood.  Urea  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  blood,  though  in  very  small 
Huantity,*  even  when  the  kidneys  are  act- 
ing, but  if  the  kidneys  are  sufficiently  dis- 
eased or  extirpated,  the  urea  accumulates  in 
the  blood  until,  by  its  influence  as  a  narcotic 
poison,  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are 
deranged  and  a  comatose  condition  pro- 
duced. Tying  the  renal  artery  or  extirpa- 
ting the  kidneys  proves  speedily  fatal. 

"  Prevost  aud  Dumas  found  20  grains  o 
Tirea  in  five  ounces  of  the  blood  of  a  dog 
which  had  had  both  of  his  kidneys  extirpa- 
ted two  days  previously,  and  from  two 
ounces  of  the  blocd  of  a  cat  under  similar 

drcumstanoes,  they  procured  as  many  as  ten 
graios  of  iiiea.**    (Willis,  p.  11-13.) 

In  cases  of  total  suppression  of  urine,  the 
piesence  of  urinous  secretion  may  generally 
be  recognised;  the  perspintion  is  apt  to  leave 
m  urinoos  smell.  The  discharges  from  the 
•tomach  and  bowels  may  have  a  ttrinous 
cfaamcter,  and  even  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  has  acquired  a  similar  compo- 
■Ition.  Various  excreting  or  secreting  or- 
gans may  have  a  vicarious  action— one  dis- 
charging the  proper  fluids  of  the  other. 

*  Abl«  obtmitUf  howtrwt  hm  laikd  to  d«toet  iu 


The  kidneys,  liver  and  mammae  are  liable  to 
such  exchanges.  The  kidneys,  when  no 
relieved  by  hepatic  secretions,  are  disposed 
to  secrete  more  carbonaceous  matter. 

In  cases  of  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  of 
animals,  urea  does  not  at  once  appear  in 
the  blood,  but  is  only  recognized  after  one 
or  two  days  have  elapsed.  The  urinous 
material  at  first  escapes  by  the  secretions  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  shown  by 
Bernard  and  Barreswill,  in  the  form  not  of 
urea,  but  of  ammoniacal  salts.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  healthy  effort  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  the  constitution  breaks  down  at 
length  and  the  urea  accumulates.  At  first, 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  in  unusual  quan- 
tity, and  incessantly,  and  as  this  has  the 
power  of  transforming  urea  in  the  stomach 
into  a  salt  of  ammonia,  it  is  presumable 
that  the  ammoniacal  secretion  is  thus 
caused.  Bernard  and  Barreswill  did  not 
detect  urea  in  such  cases  in  the  intestinal 
contents. 

When  urea  is  retained  in  the  blood,  an 
ammoniacal  odor  may  sometimes  be  recog- 
nized in  the  breath.  A  piece  of  moistened 
litmus  paper  held  to  the  mouth  will  give 
the  alkaline  test,  and  a  glass  rod  dipped  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  held  in  the  breath 
will  give  ofl"  white  fumes.  The  same  am- 
moniacal character  may  be  recognized,  ac- 
cording to  Frerichs,  in  the  breath  of  ani- 
mals which  have  had  urea  injected  into 
their  veins. 

In  scarlatina,  the  kidneys  being  often 
much  aflected,  uremia  has  resulted,  ending 
sometimes  in  coma  and  convulsions,  and 
urea  has  been  detected  in  the  matters 
thrown  up  from  the  stomach.  Frerichs 
professes  not  to  have  detected  urea,  but  to 
have  recognized  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

In  diabetes  mellitus,  the  sugar  which  is 
secreted  by  the  kidneys  has  been  detected 
in  the  blood  by  Bertozzi  and  Muller.  Lithic 
acid  must  also  exist  in  the  blood,  as  it  is 
deposited  in  the  gouty  concretions  in  the 
joints. 

It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  acid 
phosphates  and  sulphates,  as  they  have 
not  been  detected  in  the  blood,  are  formed 
in  the  kidney. 
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DiuBETics. — Water  being  naturally  dis- 
posed to  pass  largely  by  the  kidneys  is  an  effi- 
cient diuretic  and  an  appropriate  assistant 
to  all  diuretic  substances  which  operate 
best  in  dilute  watery  solution.    Water  not 
only  increases  the  urinary  fluid,  but  accord- 
ing to  M.  Becquerel  increases  the  amount 
of  the  solid  constituents  which  it  removes. 
Alkaline  diuretics,  by  promoting  the  dis- 
solution and  oiidation  of  animal  matters, 
increase  the  true  urinous  secretion  by  the 
tubuli,  while  the  vegetable  diuretics  which 
do  not  have  this  solvent  power  ,  act  prin- 
cipally on  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  produce 
a  more  watery  urine.    Dr.  Bird  says  that 
three  drachms  of  acetate  of  potash  admin- 
istered in  24  hours,  raised  the  urinous  ma- 
terials from  416  to  782  grs.    The  urinary 
secretion  is  most  efficiently  promoted  by  the 
liberal  use  of  liquids  containing  alkaline  and 
saline  substances  in  moderate  quantities, 
as  they  are  found  in  medicinal   springs. 
Whenever  the  saline  materials  of  any  liquid 
are  much  more  concentrated  than  those  of  the 
blood,they  promote  the  flow  of  fluids  into  the 
bowels  and  exert  a  laxative  influence,  as 
water  by  chemical  attraction  flows  from 
the  rarer  to  the  denser  solutions;  but  when 
the  solution  is  more  dilute  than  the  blood, 
the  liquid  is  readily  absorbed  and  biK:omes 
a  diuretic  by  rousing  the  action  of  the  kid- 
neys.   Infusions  or  decoctions,  therefore, 
are  the  proper  forms  for  the  administration 
of  diuretics — tinctures,  powders  or  pills, 
not  being  readily  absorbed,  and  when  ab- 
sorbed not  being  united  with  the  diuretic  ele- 
ment, water.    Hence  digitalis  when  admin- 
istered in  tinctura  makes  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  heart,  with  scarcely  any  diuretic 
influence,  while  in  the  form  of  a  decoction 
it  is  an  efficient  diuretic  and  makes  scarcely 
any  impression  on  the  heart.    The  alcohol 
being  a  stimulus  directs  the  impressions  to 
the  heart  which  it  excites,  while  water  be- 
ing a  diuretic  directs  the  impression  to  the 
kidneys. 

The  efficiency  of  diuretics  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  large  amount  of  fluids  must 
depend  of  course  upon  the  presence  of 
water  in  the  blood  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, and  upon  the  developement  of  (he  ma- 


terials of  the  urinary  secretion.    It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  secretion  of 
urine  could  be  indefinitely  increased  by 
merely  swallowing  substances  considered 
diuretic.    If  but  little  fluid  is  consumed, 
the  urinary  secretion  cannot  be  very  great, 
iind  if  the  water  of  the  blood  is  fully  dis- 
charged by  perspiration,  but  little  can  re- 
main for  the  action  of  the  kidneys.     More- 
over the  absorbent  power  of  the  alimentaxy 
canal  may  be  diminished  by  disease,  and  in 
that  case  the  materials  for  urinary  secretion 
are  proportionally   reduced.     Whenever, 
through  congestion  of  the  liver  or  even  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  the  abdominal  venmu 
system  becom«s8  congested.  Its  capacity  for 
absorption  becomes  diminished  and  a  ten- 
deucy  to  effusion  takes  its  place,  as  blood- 
vessels forcibly  distended  by  their  contents 
are  much  more  capable  of  effusion  than  of 
absorption.    Hence  diuretics  are  often  in- 
efficient when  the  liver  is  congested,  and 
their  efficacy  is  greatly  promoted  by  uniting 
with  them  an  efficient  cholagogue.    Henoe 
the  old  formula  of  calomel  and  squills  oc 
calomel  and  digitalis.    Eberle  remarks  that 
calomel  does  not  show  any  diuretic  power 
except  in  cases  of  dropsy,  in  which  it  pro- 
motes absorption  of  the  dropsical  effusion, 
and  thus  furnishes  materials  for  diuresis. 
But  although  cholagogues  are  thus  &vor- 
able  to  diuretic  action,  bydragognes  or  ac- 
tive purgatives  are  quite  unfavorable,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  a  dose  designed  to  act 
as  a  diuretic  should  be  neither  emetic  nor 
cathartic.    The  efficacy  of  diuretics  is  also 
promoted  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  which 
relieve  the  internal  oigans  and  increase  the 
fulness  of  the  general  circnlation  by  divert- 
ing the  blood  to  the  abdominal  venoas 
system.    During  the  congestion  of  cholera, 
the  fluids  flow  off'by  the  bowels,  intestinal 
absorption  is  arrested,  and  the  urine  is  al- 
most suppressed,  but  during  active  exercise 
and  high  excitement,  intestinal  absorption 
is  rapid,  thirst  is  great,  the  general  circula- 
tion plethoric  and  diuresis  profuse. 

The  general  principle  involved  may  be 
stated  thus,  vis:  that  urination  is  freer  in 
proportion  as  the  arterial  system  is  in  a 
plethoric  state,  containing  water  and  othei 
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diuretic  materials — and  in  proportion  as  tbe 
abdominal  venous  system  is  freely  relieved 
of  sanguinous  accumulation  by  the  rapid 
flow  of  the  blood  through  the  liver  and  right 
heart.  Hence  in  cholera  the  urine  must 
be  greatly  diminished  as  these  conditions 
are  reversed.  The  blood  is  deficient  in  the 
arterial  and  superficial  circulation,  while 
it  is  so  congested  in  the  abdominal  venous 
system  that  absorption  is  arrested  and  its 
watery  portions  poured  out. 

On  the  same  principle,  another  cause  of 
suppression  of  urine  may  be  recognized  in 
stricture  or  intussusception  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  preventing  tbe  passage  of  its 
contents,  and  consequently  preventing  ab- 
sorption below  the  stricture.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  diminution  of  nrine  in  such  a  case 
would  be  greater  in  proportion  as  tbe  stric- 
ture was  higher  up  in  its  location. 

Rapidity. — The  rapidity  of  the  excietion 
depends  on  the  activity  of  the  other  organs 
and  on  the  diuretic  nature  of  the  materials 
for  excretion.  Certain  diuretic  salts  pass 
through  the  kidneys  very  speedily,  especi 
ally  if  administered  on  an  empty  stomach, 
Prussia te  of  potash  administered  on  an 
empty  stomach  in  a  case  of  extroversion  of 
the  bladder  (by  Prof.  Erickson)  appeared  in 
the  urine  even  in  one  minute,  but  taken 
after  a  meal  it  did  not  appear  in  less  than 
half  an  hour. 

Salts  of  alkalies  and  vegetable  acids  such 
as  the  tartate,  acetate  and  citrate  of  potash 
or  soda  become  oxydated  in  tbe  human  body, 
and  renders  the  urine  alkaline.  Tartrates 
of  potassa  and  soda  in  the  case  reported  by 
Prof.  Erickson,  rendered  the  urine  alkaline 
in  from  26  to  47  minutes  after  being  taken. 
Prof.  Lehmann  found  half  an  ounce  of  tar- 
trate of  soda  rendered  his  urine  alkaline  in 
13  minutes.  Yeg^table  food  favors  alka* 
Unity  even  when  abounding  in  acids  as  the 
acids  of  fruits  become  oxyginated  leaving 
alkaline  baches  behind.  Henoe  under  a  veg- 
etable diet  the  secretion  is  generally  more 
free  and  watery. 

Pure  virater  passes  perhaps  more  readily 
than  anything  else.  The  laws  of  endosmo* 
sis  probably  influence  this  as  well  as  the 
power  of  secretion — as  concentrated  saline 


solutions  tend  to  produce  hydragogue  ef- 
fects on  the  bowels,  while  more  watery  so- 
lutions are  apt  to  have  a  diuretic  efiect. 

According  to  observations  upon  cases 
(ectopia  vesica)  in  which  the  anterior  pari- 
etes  of  the  bladder  and  abdomen  were  mis- 
sing, the  urine  ordinarily  flows  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  drops  a  minute,  which  is 
much  increased  after  drinking.  In  lying 
down,  the  urine  accumulates  in  the  ureters 
and  kidneys — in  raising  up  it  flows  out 
freely.  When  lying  down  with  the  blad- 
der well  filled,  the  accumulation  would 
doubless  be  sufllcient  to  oppress  the  kidneys 
and  retard  their  secretion. 

Amaunt  of  urine  secreted — The  amount 
depends  upon  the  consumption  of  food  and 
drink — the  amount  of  exercise  of  body  and 
mind — and  the  quantity  of  excretion  by 
other  outlets,  especially  by  the  skin  and 
lungs. 

The  quantity  is  therefore  so  variable  that 
an  aveiage  estimate  is  almost  impossible— 
30  or  40  ounces  daily  has  been  regarded  as 
a  medium  amount — ^but  a  much  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  would  be  compatable  with 
health.  In  a  case  reported  by  M.  Boissat, 
an  old  men  55  years  of  age  and  of  small 
stature  made  an  average  during  ten  days 
34  pounds  of  urine  daily  (tbe  fecal  dis- 
charge being  but  one  pound.)  His  drink 
at  the  same  time  vras  about  33  pounds  of 
water  daily  with  a  little  wine,  and  his  solid 
food  1|  pounds.  He  was  healthy  and  the 
father  of  several  children — the  urine  was  of 
healthy  character.  He  had  been  of  similar 
habits  all  bis  life.  Dr.  Desgrange  refers  to 
the  case  of  a  healthy  young  man  of  twenty 
years  of  sge,  who  consumed  6  gallons  of 
water  daily. 

The  quantity  of  nrine  is  greater  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer — ^in  cold  damp  weather 
than  in  warm.  Everything  whidi  tends  to 
diminish  the  exhalation  from  the  skin  and 
lungs  tends  to  increase  that  from  the  kid- 
neys— as  a  chill  or  coldness  of  the  surface, 
hence  the  urine  is  paler  in  tbe  cold  stage  of 
fever.  A  suppression  of  the  functions  of 
the  skin  would  in  many  cases  double  the 
amount  of  duty  for  the  kidneys.  Tbe 
transpiration  of  the  skin  and  lungs  combin- 
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CASE  OF  DRETHRAL  CALCULUS. 


to  this  accident  giavet  psBsed  with  the 
urine,  but  none  afierw&rd,  and  it  vae  Bup- 
poeed  b/-the  parents  that  thii  cotton  form- 
ed e  neucluB  for  the  farmation  of  a  alone. 
From  that  lime  forward  he  Buffered  se- 
verely from  paiu  in  the  bladder,  until  with- 
in one  month  previous  to  his  death,  when 
the  pain  became  eicessive.  He  constantly 
Tubbed  his  abdomen  in  the  pubic  region, 
and  when  not  under  the  influence  of  opium 
xried  incessantly  tor  it.  From  one  ounce 
to  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum  wm 
given  him  daily,  at  one  dose,  a  less  quantity 
foiling  to  narcotise  hiia.  His  utine  contin' 
ued  topassgiittatim,  keeping  the  bed  colhes 
moist  all  the  time,  until  within  three  dayi 
of  hisdeath,  when  he  was  taken  with  etoes- 
eively  Ecvere  pains  in  the  bladder  as  though 
he  wasa'tempting  to  expel  some  substance. 
No  urine  was  voided  afiei  this,  but  a  sero- 
Banguinous  and  purulent  secretion  coutiau- 
ally  oozed  from  the  meatus  urinaiiuB. 

Sept.  21.  He  died  under  the  influence  ol 
laudanum,  which  be  begged  for  with  an  ir- 
resistible importunity. 

Sept.  23.  In  company  with  my  brothei 
ana  a  frieiid  of  the  family,  I  perforcccd  a 
post  morttia  eiair.iuatiun.  X  found  boUi 
kidneys  one  third  larger  than  theii  normal 
size,  the  left  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  indu- 
rated  (issue,  the  ureter  enlarged  and  indu- 
rated and  also  so  imbedjpd  in  a  mass  of  in 
durated  adventitious  eubsiance  thai  I  could 
scarcely  trace  it  to  the  bladder.  This  kid- 
ney was  much  diseased;  its  Internnl 
face,,  [^lyces,  infundibula  and  pelvis 
dark  brown  color,  enlarged  and  filled 
ft  dark  Bangui  no -purulent  secretion, 
canal  of  the  urethra  was  open. 

The  riglit  kidney  was  disorganized,  pre- 
senting a  tuberculous  and  ulcerated  appear- 
ance, distended  with  fetid,  thick  cieyJBh 
pus.  The  pelvis  and  one  inch  of  the  uppe: 
part  of  (he  ureter  was  distended,  while  at 
a  point  one  inch  from  the  pelvis  ttie 
was  entirely  closed,  so  ihht  no  secretion 
could  pass  tn  tlie  bladder  through  the  right 
ureter.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
ter  was  open. 

The  bladder  was  contracted  into  a  small 
mass  ibout  three  inches  in  length, 


I  a  half  inches  in  widih,audclaee  ugaiu 

pubic  bone  and  empty.    The  old  wouud 

B  entiiely  healed,  and  the  cicatrix  pie- 

sented   the   usual    healthy    appearance.— 

In  the  urethra  occupying  about  one  fouriii 

of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  prosia'e 

portion,  and  all  of  the  membraneous  pv;- 

was  a  large  rough,  grayish-wbite  ani 


phosphatic  calculus,  about  one  intji  ud  i   : 
half  ill  its  longitudinal  diameter  and  tlim  ) 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  its  transvei^.    \:  | 
was  wedged  firmly  in  the  urelbra  and  lei 
ed  as  though  it  had  been  forced  there  b' 
muscular  contrartion  of  the  bladder.(wh.:r 


s  lor' 


mbli;. 


'■labor  pains"  which  he  had  at  the  tir^  i 
when  the  urine  stopped,)  and  the  ure[t^. 
was  stretched  tightly,  and  quite  thin  oic 
its  surface.  There  was  no  rupture  of  n- 
urethra.  The  remaining  poition  of  lb 
urethra  was  in  a  normal  condilioo. 

Supposing  that  the  piece  of  cotton  la- 
in the  blatliler  might  have  formed  a  nt- 
clus  for  the  formation  of  a  stone,  thf  fi 
rents  were  desirous  to  have  a  post  wer*'- 
eiaminalion,  and  to  see  the  stoue  open*'. 
I  sawed  iheslone  through  the  centre  loneif^ 
dinally — itwas  very  hard  and  did  not  cr.rni- 
ble  any  more  thin  granite.  It  presenifd i 
grey  and  laminated  appearance,  with  i 
small  nocleuB  of  softer  morter-like  ^1> 
stance  in  the  centre,  but  no  cotton.  ud1(& 
the  cotton  is  in  some  other  part  ol  the  ai 
cuius.  When  it  is  returned  to  tbe  cii<.  I  | 
will  examine  it  more  closely  and  tepoit  ::. 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  ill-fortune  of  this  child  is  ?e1'l«c 
equal  led. 

1  may  be  said  truly,  that  "he  wasboc 
under  an  unlucky  planet." 


DOUBLE  OATARACT,  ETC-^^XINiCAL  REPORTS. 
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H^d  means  been  taken  aftex  the  open-  ly  globular*  appeui^iioe.    Xk>a}uuctivii  in- 
lion  to  change  the  diathesis  of  the  paiieqt  jected,  and  some  intolerance  of  lighU 
and  prevent  those  calculus  deposits,  the  cajgei     Treatment* — Continue    xpe   cold   water 
m%J!U  have  i^iesenteda  very  difibrent aspect,  dressing,  and  use  1^  Comp.  powder  senna 


Cincinnati,  September,  1S&4. 
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3  j.  at  night;  keep  very  quiet 

Oct.  5.  Wound  heal, lug  rapidly.  The 
vitreous  humor  pressing  against  the  iris; 
enlarge  pupil. 

Oct.  9.    Improving;  vision  improved, 
though  still  imperfect.     The  opacity  of  the 
cornea  and  the  existing  inflammation  pre- 
Wniiam  Bowen.  ast.  30,  while  in  bed  ^^t  ready  vision.     Continue  the  tteat- 
at  night,  about  three  years  since,  was  struck  I  ««»*•    (The  kns  taken  from  the  eye  was 


DOUBLE  CAT  AH  ACT  AND  LACERA- 
TiON  OF  THE  IRIS. 

TBSATED  BY  PBOP.  2.  FBBSlUir. 


with  a  flash  ol  lightning,  which  prostrated 
him,  leaving  him  entirely  senseless  for  a 
number  of  hours.  Upon  recovering  from 
the  severity  of  the  shock,  active  inflam- 
mation of  both  eyes  supervened,  which 
terminated  in  soft  cataract  of  the  left  eve, 
and  hard  cataract,  partial  opacity  and  con- 
ical cornea  and  laceration  of  the  iris  of  the 


very  small,  opaque  and  hard.) 

Oct.  10.  Still  improving.  I  opeitted 
upon  the  left  eye  xo-day.  The  previous 
operator  had  left  the  posterior  capsule  ot 
the  lens  in  situ,  which  bung  as  an  opaque 
curtain  in  the  txiE  of  vision.  It  presented 
a  variegated  and  striated  appearance,  and 
obstructed  vision.    Opera ;  ion  by  couching. 


right  eye.     A  fiRsure  was  maile  in  the  iris  |  The  membnne  was  quite  tough,  and  hard  to 


on  the  left  side  of  the  pupil,  leaving  a  small 
vertical  slip  of  the  iris  four  lines  in  length 
and  two  in  width  attached  to  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  body  of  the  iris,  and  di- 
rectly in  the  axis  of  vision,  leaving  two 
irregular  pupils. 


dislodge ;  but  I  forced  it  down  into  the  infe- 
rior and  lateral  pari  of  the  posterior  chamber. 
Treatment. — Quietude  and  cold  water 
dressing.  Immediately  a  her  the  operation, 
the  patient  cenld  see  raoi^e  distinctly  than 
he  had  for  three  years,  and  could  distinguish 


Twelve  months  since,  his  left  eye  was  objects  as  clearly  (as  he  expressed  himself  ) 
operated  upon  by  a  physician  in  Syracuse,  •■  ^  ®^*^  ^^^ 


and  the  cataract  partly  broken  up  and 
couched.  Since  then,  vision,  though  im- 
proved, has  been  obscure. 

Oct.  1.  I  operated  upon  the  right  eye, 
removing  the  cataract  by  extraction.  The 
pupil  being  dilated  with  the  solution  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna,  I  made  a  flap  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  cornea.  Part  of  the 
aqueous  humor  passed  ofi*.  and  the  eye-ball 
partly  collapsed.  I  then  inserted  a  pair  of 
small  sciBEors  and  clipped  off  the  fragment 
of  the  iris  both  above  and  below  (a  drop  of 
blood  was  npon  it,)  and  removed  it.  I  then 
dislodged  the  cataract,  which  immediately 
appeared  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  was 
removed  with  the  forceps.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  in  the  cornea  were  placed  in 
contiict.  and  the  lids  closed ;  used  cold  wa- 
ter to  the  eye. 

Oct.  dd.    The  fdgas  of  the  wound  ate  in 
appDeitioii,«ad  the  eye  piesente  iu  norn^al- 


Oct.  Idth.  Improving;  vision  good. 
Continue  the  treatment ;  use  {Br  Comp. 
powder  of  senna  3  j.  to  assist  in  remoting 
the  injection  from  the  cornea. 

Oct.  13th.     Still  improving;  doimg  itell. 

By  the  report  of  this  case,  yop.may  see 
that  a  flash  of  lightning  may  induce  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  and  cataract,  without 
afi*ecting  the  integrity  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Cincinnati  Oct,,  1854. 
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CLmiCAL  REPORTS. 
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8B&Virii8  OP  PROFS.  K BWTON  k  FBBBMAlf 

BEPORTSD  JiY   PBOP.  Z.  PRBEMAtf. 

Comtitnttd  from  pag€  394. 

PALL  SfiSSlOV. 

Case  l74.-^KAte  Darrow.    Granular  Op- 
thalmia. 
Treatment  continued  iron  pege  S^3. 
Aug.  30.— Dieehaiged  eur^ 
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CLINICAL  REPORTS. 


Caee  169.— Edward  B.     Obtnseness  of 

hearing. 

Treatment  continued  as  directed  on  page 
293;  also  frequent  shower  bath  to  the  head. 
Constitutional  vigor  improving,  dizziness 
less,  and  audition  improving,  though  it  may 
take  him  some  time  longer  to  entirely  re- 
cover, if  he  recovers  at  all. 

Continue  the  treatment. 

Case  170.— Thomas  Turner.  Gonnon- 
hoal  Opthalmia.  Continued  from  page  894. 

Aug.  26. — laflADimadoB  of  the  coojnnc- 
liva  much  less,  is  still  biiod,  has  gone  to 
the  city  hospital. 


Case  171.  Aug.  24.— Robert  Boyle,  mi. 
25.     Paralysis. 

Commenced  about  twelve  months  since, 
caused  by  exposure  and  abusing  himself  in 
lifting,  fighting,  falls  and  sexual  indulgence. 
Disease  commenced  by  phrenitis,  was  una> 
ble  to  move  from  palsy,  can  now  walk 
about  a  little.  By  swinging  his  arms  to  and 
fro  can  place  his  hands  over  his  shoulders. 
Is  weak  in  the  back  and  much  debilitated. 
Has  formerly  been  very  strong.  Has  pain 
and  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  seventh 
dorsal  vertebra;  appetite  good,  bowels  re^g- 
ttlar,  urine  light  colored,  pulse  81  per  min- 
ute, a  little  irregular  and  feeble* 

Treatment.  ]Jr  Comp.  syr.  still.  Jj,  Iri* 
din  grs  x,  podophyllin  grs  x.  M.  Take  3j 
morning  and  evening  until  it  operates  upon 
the  bowels.  Apply  electricity  to  the  spine, 
passing  the  current  from  each  hand  alter- 
nately to  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra. 

Sept.  1, — ^Improving;  continue  the  treat- 
ment, and  apply  the  electricity  twice  a 
week. 

Sept.  15. — Improving;  omit  the  former 
formula  and  use  ft  fern  phop.,  hydras,  can- 
adensis a  a  grs  iij  three  times  per  day. 
Continue  the  electricity. 

Sept.  22.— Improving;  can  walk  to  the 
office  a  distance  of  one  mile.  Treatment. 
Use  the  shower  bath  and  friction  three  times 
per  week,  aud  electricity  once  per  week. 
Continue  the  tieatment. 

Sept.  30.--Mttch  better  and  stronger,  ev- 


ery way,  all  pains  have  left  bim  except  a 
TOcent  one  in  his  left  shoulder.     Onnot  ise 
his  liands  freely  yet,  though  mnch  bettei 
than  when  he  commenced  treatment. 
Continue  as  before. 

Case  172.— Aug.  31.— William  Nelsot. 
»t.  30.     Ascitis. 

Was  as  well  as  usual  to  Aug.  14,  vba 
he  had  an  attack  of  intermittent  fens 
(quotidiaa  type)  which  continued  five  dan 
was  arrested  by  one  large  doee  of  qxanst 
(He  has  since  informed  me  that  be  t&ii 
I  wo  large  doses  of  calomel  the  ninth  dtrs: 
August  which  purged  him  severely  a&i in- 
duced the  ague.)  Has  had  no  perspinirt 
since  the  21st  ult.  His  abdomen  is  t*"^ 
much  distended,  much  pal  a  from  Uod:i 
and  pressure  of  the  water,  Ixiwels  co?u^- 
discharges  have  been  yellowish,  urine  scjti 
ty  and  high  colored.  No  appetite, headecit 
in  the  morning,  can't  sleep  well. 

Thinks  stopping  his  whisky  caused  "^ 

dropsy. 

Treatment. — R  Comp.  powder  of  senm 
bitart.  potass,  oa  3  j;  eup.  prep.  3  ss. 
Take  one  every  four  hours.  Avoid  liqtiJ 
as  much  as  possible. 

This  patient  is  quite  dispirited  and  ^ 
ble;  and  though  I  requested  him  to  send  r 
me  if  he  needed  me  and  could  not  retL:: 
yet  to  date,  Oct.  10, 1  have  no  report  fn: 
him.  I  suppose  some  otlier  surgeon  bi 
lapped  him,  or  else,  instead  of  turning  cj 
be  has  turned  down. 


1^' 


Case  173.-- Aug.  31.— Michael  Dow.  I 

arrhea. 

Commenced  one  week  since,  soose  ft 
in  the  bowels,  and  eight  or  nine  di6cba;sr^ 
during  24  hours.    Bowels  seem  passive. 

Treatment. — Br  Comp.  powder  of  sensi 
3  j,  capsicum  grs  x.  M.  Take  in  half  > 
glass  of  cold  water ;  keep  quiet. 

Sept.  3. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  174.— Sept.  1.— Catharine  MolUgii 
®t.  28.    Chronic  Otitis. 

Caused  by  exposure  and  sitting  in  a  cc 
rent  of  air  and  taking  cold.  Commefice- 
by  tL  sensation  of  formication  or  the  ctbv. 
ingof  a  hug  in  the  ear,  followed  hj  a  stnu 
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ing  and  aching  paia;  also,  headache  and 
pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  Has  a  slight 
sejro-purulent  disdiarge  from  the  left  ear, 
but  the  right  is  more  painful,  also,  a  sensa- 
tion of  a  current  of  air  passing  out  of  both 
ears.  Cotton  plugged  in  (he  ext.  meatus 
arrests  the  sensation.  Has  not  suffered  se- 
verely ;  parts  around  the  ear  slightly  swol- 
len ;  some  irritation  of  the  cervical  glands. 

Treatment.-»9r  Comp.  syr.  still.  J  ij. 
iodide  potass.  3  ss.  M.  Tfeike  3  j  three 
times  pet  day. 

•Sept.  6. — Improving;  ears  not  so  pain- 
ful, left  ear  much  better,  some  pain  in  the 
right  eat,  bowels  costive.    ' 

Treatment. — Continue  the  above  treat- 
ment; vesicate  behind  tbeearwithol.  tiglii; 
use  comp.  powder  of  senna  3  j  at  night, 
alkaline  bath  every  morning. 

Sept.  13. — Discharged  cured. 


man  had  washed  her  sore  leg.  Conjunctiva 
injected,  some  cbemosis.  slight  paruleni 
discharge  from  the  eyes,  Had  much  into1e»> 
ance  to  light.    Patient  otherwise  healthy 

Treatment. — Alkaline  balh  e^very  morn- 
ing. Ije  Comp.  powder  of  senna  3  j  every 
night.  9r  Comp.  aconite  coUyrium,  apply 
to  the  eye  six.  times  per  day. 

Sept.  12.-;-Improving;  continue  the  treat- 
ment excepting  the  comp.  powder  of  senna, 
use  in  its  stead,  comp.  cath,  pills,  one  evo* 
ry  night. 

Sept,  14. — Improving;  omit  the  comp. 
aconite  colly rium,  and  use  mild  zinc  oint- 
ment four  times  a  day. 

Sept.  16. — Improving;  continue  the  tieat- 
ment. 

Sept.  25. — ^Discharged  cured. 


Case  175.— Sept.  10.— Pat  Loftith  set. 
40  years.  Opthalmia  and  chronic  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea. 

Been  effected  four  weeks,  pain  in  the 
temple  and  forehead,  much  intolerance  to 
light,  cannot  go  out  until  evening  without 
suffering  pain,  bowels  costive.  The  ulce- 
ration is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  no  suppuration 
accompanying'  it,  but  the  conjunctiva  and 
some  of  the  antcfrior  laminas  of  the  cornea 
at  the  point  of  ulceration  seems  dissolved^ 
leaving  clear  but  ragged  edges. 

Treatment. — Comp.  powder  aenna  5  )  ^^ 
night  to  operate  as  a  cathartic ;  Alk.  bath ; 
vesication  with  cantharides  plaster  to  the 
back  of  the  neck;  mild  zinc  ointment  ap- 
plied in  the  eyes.  Previous  to  applying 
the  zinc  ointment  I  used  a  solntion  of  argt. 
nit.  3  j,  water  5]»  M.  Apply  to  the  ulcer 
with  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 

Sept.  13. — Improving;  continue  the 
treatment. 

15. — Improving;  continue  the  treatment 
substituting  the  comp.  cath.  pill  for  the 
comp.  powder  of  senna. 

Sept.  20. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  196.--Sapt.  iO.— Pat  McBride.— 
Chronic  Purulent  Opthalmia. 

Boeri  affected  five  weeks,  caused  by  wash- 
ing himself  in  a  tub  of  water  where  a  wo- 


Case  177. — Sept.  15. — Anthony  Welsh, 
8Bt.  45.    Felon. 

Commenced  twelve  days  since  on  the 
middle  phalange  of  the  index  finger.  It 
matured  in  the  usual  manner  of  felons,  and 
opened  spontaneously  four  days  since.  The 
finger  is  at  present  three  times  its  normal 
diameter.  The  parts  are  suppurating  and 
painful,  and  the  opening  of  the  abscess  one 
inch  in  length  upon  the  surface.  Cellular 
tissue  of  the  pan  engorged  with  immatur- 
ed  pus.    Bowels  costive. 

Treatment.*^Trimmed  off  the  decompo- 
sing and  loose  integument,  cleansed  it  at 
the  detached  pus  and  filled  the  opening 
with  pulv.  zinc  sulph.,  and  covered  it  with 
a  cold  poultice  of  ulmas  fulva.  Give  Ijt 
comp.  cath.  pills  ij  at  night.  After  to-day 
continue  the  elm  poultice  without  the  zinc. 

Sept.  20. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  178.— William  Redman,  set.  30.— 
Jaundice. 

Has  been  affected  ten  days,  has  a  slight 
chill  every  evening,  no  apparent  fever  suc- 
ceeding it;  some  pain  ia  the  bones,  appe- 
tite indifferent,  nausea,  slight  diarrhea, 
urine  of  a  yellow  tinge,  conjunctiva  and 
skin  of  a  yellow  shade,  tongue  coated  whiter 
has  taken  a  dose  of  castor  oil  this  morning. 

Treatment. — Jjk  Comp.  cath.  pill,  oneev- 
ery  hoiu  uatil  thejr  p.uz^,    Sr  Pruss.  iron, 
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bydrttatia  oaAadeoBis  a  a  grs  iij  take  one 
fobr  times  a  day. 

•0<!t.  3.— Improrteg ;  feels  much  better ; 
he  yet  retains  the  yellow  appearance.  Con- 
tinue the  tiestment. 

Oct,  7,— Improving;  skin  atodeyes^lear- 
cr;  continue  the  trcfatment. 

Oct.  lO.—Feels  entirely  well,  skin  near- 
ly clear.    Discha  rged  cured . 

Case  179.— Oct.  1.— Patrick  McCarty, 
at.  25.  Intermittent  fever  (quotidian  type,) 

Has  been  afflicted  more  or  less  since  June. 
Tbe  last  atUck  commenced  three  days  since, 
and  has  the  usual  symptoms  of  ague. 

Treatment.— {t  Tinci.  gelseminura  J  8S> 
quiuine  grs  xx.     Take  3  ss  every  two  hours. 

Oct.  4. — Improving;  no  paroxysm  since 
be  was  here. 

Oct.  7.— Dischfllrged  cujed.  No  parox- 
ysm since  he  was  here  before. 

Case  180.— Oct.  1.— John  Crawley.  In- 
termittent fever. 

Been  affected  twelve  months;  much  the 
last  month,  but  every  day  for  the  last  week. 
Has  the  usual  symptoms  of  ague  with  much 
lassitude  and  debility,  bowels  costive. 

Treatment. — {I  Tine,  gelseminum  S  ^> 
quinine  gis  xx.  M.  Take  3  ss  every  three 
hours.  Take  two  com  p.  cath.  pills  previ- 
ous to  using  tbe  above  formula. 

Oct.  4.— Improving;  feels  slight  symp- 
toms of  ague  at  times.  Take  3  ss  of  the 
above  quinine  solution  every  two  hours. 

Oct.  7. — ^Discharged  cured. 

Case  181.— Oct.  1.— F.  Sullivan.  Sub- 
acute Bronchi,  and  Fharyngo-laryngitis. 

Has  been  affected  since  August,  caused 
by  a  cold  and  ague.  Took  much  quinine  at 
the  time;  coughs  much  every  half  hour 
during  the  day  and  at  night;  has  a  sensa- 
tion of  tickling  in  the  larynx  and  bronchia. 
The  pharynx  presents  a  slightly  (jodema- 
toas  and  flabby  appearance;  has  no  pain. 

Treatment.— Apply  a  solution  of  argent, 
nit.  3  j,  water  3  j,  to  the  throat  internal- 
ly with  a  probang  once  in  two  days.  Use 
as  an  expectorant  JSr  Syrup  squills  5  ss, 
tinct.  lobelia  3  j,  tinct.  aconite  3  ss,  syr. 


^nger  3  ij.    M.    Take  3  ij  every  three 

hours. 

Oct.  3. — Improving;  continue  the  tiest- 
ment,  and  use  at  night  flr  IHaph.  powder 
grs  iij. 

Oct.  10; — ^Discfeatged  cured. 

Case  182.— Oct.  4.— Owen  Eastin,  «»t. 
24.    Injury. 

Was  injured  while  pitching  hay  one  yew 

since.    The  fork  handle  was  forced  ag^iitft 

the  precordia;  did  not  feel  the  eflBect  much  at 

the  time,  but  has  felt  more  or  less  pain  since. 

Appetite  indifferent,  is  well  otherwise. 

Treatment.— ft  Cup  and  scarify  over  the 
precordia  and  vesicate  the  scarifications 
with  ol.  tiglii.  Use  internally  »  sol. 
iodide  potass  3  j,  water  5  iv.  M.  Take 
3  j  three  limes  a  day, 

Oct.  8— Discharged  cured;  feels  no  an- 
noyance from  the  above  difficulty. 


Jpart  2,  JKiactllaneona  Selections 


ON  COUGH  m  GENERAL,  AND  ON 
HOOPING-COUGH  IN  PARTICULAR. 

»T  DB.  K.  B.  TODD,  P.R.S.,  PHT8ICIA5  TO 
king's  OOLLSOE  HOSPITAI.,  I^ONDOK. 

[Cough  is  "a  sudden  convulsive  expira- 
tory effort."  Irritation  of  any  kind  upon 
the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  will  pro- 
duce cotigfc;-^irritatioo  of  the  nasil  rau- 
cous membrane  will  produi«  flnc«2in|f.»'^' 
other  explosive  effort.  It  should  be  obser- 
ved, that  the  nasol  branch  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  supplied  by  sentient  biantiw 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  while  the  puimonarr 
surface  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  vi^u^; 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  irritation  of  tne 
vaeus.  in  any  part  of  its  cour?e,  viH  V^ 
duce  cough  similar  to  that  which  occorMU 
any  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.]— 
BraithwaiVa  Rctroapect.         ,     .  j^  . 

A  common  cause  of  cough— inaeea,« 
much  more  common  one  than  is  g^{J^™7 
supposed— depends  on  irritation  of  the  pul- 
monary branches  of  the  vagus,  conpcqu^i 
on  the  pressure  exerted  on  them  by  «nlar^ 
bronchial  glands.    TuihoiB,  also,  of  vanoiB 
kinds  are  capable  of  exciting  cougji  '« 
similar  way,  and  the  development  ol  tuwr 
cles  in  the  lungs  may  produce  tbe  same  f 
feet.    Aneurisms  not  unfreqtwntly  gt»«  ^^ 
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to  a  cough,  which  may  baffle  us  in  our  en- 
dearors  to  account  tor  its  production  ;  and, 
indeed,  cough  is'  often  a  verj  important 
symptom  in  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism,  and 
one  from  which  we  frequently  derive  assist- 
ance in  localising  the  disease.  An  aneur- 
isms I  tumor  may  press  upon  the  branches 
of  the  vagus  distributed  to  the  trachea  and 
bronchia,  and  thereby  excite  the  most  severe 
paroxysmal  cough.  Of  this  there  is  an  ex-' 
eel  lent  example  now  in  Fisk  ward.  The 
patient  is  a  man  who  was  admitted  for 
cough  of  this  character.  We  carefully  ex- 
amined his  chest  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover any  indications  of  disease  in  the  lungs; 
but  at  length  we  obtained  evidence  o(  the 
existence  of  an  aneurismel  tumor,  which, 
most  probably  by  pressing  upon  some 
branches  of  the  vagu8,  excited  the  violent 
cough,  that  constituted  so  prominent  u 
feature  in  the  case. 

So,  again,  inflammatory  ulceration  of  the 
trachea,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  re- 
sulting from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal 
tumor,  especially  about  its  bifurcation, 
where  there  are  many  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary nerves,  may  cause  a  very  distressing 
ooueh. 

Thus,  then,  in  reviewing  the  various  cir- 
cumstances under  which  cough  may  occur, 
you  may  enumemte  the  following  kinds  of 
this  affection ; — 1st.  The  throat  cough,  the 
exciting  caut<e  of  which  may  be  either  in 
the  fauces  or  in  the  larynx.  2ndly.  The 
tracheal  or  bronchial  cough,  when  the 
trachea  or  primary  bronchi  are  the  irritated 
parts.  3dly.  The  pulmonary  cough,  when 
the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  or  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  irritation. 
4thly.  Practical  men  will  admit,  I  think, 
the  existence  of  a  cough  dependent  on  gas- 
tric irritation ;  and,  lastly,  in  persons  of 
highly  nervous  temperament,  there  is  the 
nervous  cough,  which,  in  most  instances, 
is  no  more  than  a  convulsive  affection  of 
the  throat  muscles. 

Of  these  forms  of  cough,  those  which 
most  frequently  come  under  our  observation 
are,  the  throat  cough  and  the  pulmonary  or 
lung  cough.  Both  are  very  prevalent  at 
this  time  of  the  yiMr.  The  former  is  the 
common  cough  of  ordinary  colds,  and  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
all  abnormal  ptienomena,  connected  with 
the  breathing  sounds,  and  by  the  swollen 
and  red  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces,  and  more  or  less  of  hoarse- 
ness. In  more  chronic  cases,  this  mem- 
brane is  less  or  not  at  all  swollen,  and  as- 
sumes a  dusky  red  hue  and  a  lax  condition. 
Coughs  of  this  kind  are  repeatedly  mistaken 
and  treated  for  pulmonary  coughs,  and  the 
patients  condemned  to  take  large  quantities 


of  nauseous  drugs ;  whereas  many  of  them 
are  easily  curable  by  local  treatment.  This 
kind  of  cou^h  is  often  exceedingly  violent 
and  distressing,  and  it  is  not  generally  ac« 
companied  by  any  other  sputa  than  throat 
mucus  and  saliva. 

The  more  common  form  of  lung-cough  is 
that  which  attends  bronchitis.  This  occurs 
generally  in  paroxysms;  it  is  accompanied 
with  expectoration,  which  is  the  more 
abundant  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
severity  of  tne  iMronchial  affection.  We 
find  it  likewise  in  connexion  with  tubercular 
or  other  disorganizatioo  of  the  lung,  and 
the  more  severe  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  pulmonary  destruction  and  consequent 
brortchial  irritation.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  an  expectoration,  generally  tibpious 
and  purulent,  follows  the  cough ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  presence  of  this  matter  in  the 
bronchial  lubes  very  frequently  aggravates 
the  cough.  Another  form  ol  lung  cough 
is  short  and  dry,  or  accompanied  by  little  or 
no  expectoration,  and  apparently  kept  up 
by  some  permanent  irritant  in  the  lung^ 
substance,  as  crude  tubercles  scattered 
among  the  bronchial  ramifications.  Such 
a  cough  is  a  common  precursor  of  con- 
firmed phthisis,  or,  more  correctly,  an  at- 
tendant on  its  early  stages. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  causes  and  forms 
of  cough. 

Hooping-Cough,  Tjere  is  yet  one  other 
form  so  peculiar  and  characteristic,  consti- 
tuting as  it  does,  not  alone  a  symptom,  but 
in  truth  a  disease.  The  hooping-cough,  so 
called  from  its  peculiar  final  whoop,  which 
is  a  sign  that  the  patient  is  again  taking 
breath,  is  not  often  brought  under  our  no- 
tice in  the  wards  of  an  hospital.  It  is 
much  more  common  among  the  out-patients 
of  an  hospital  than  among  the  in-patients^ 

In  the  first  stage,  the  symptoms  are  fe- 
brile and  catarrhal,  and  the  disease  often 
passes  for  an  ordinary  cold.  This  state 
continues  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  is 
then  succeeded  by  the  cough,  the  peculiar 
feature  of  which  is,. that  it  occnre  in  par- 
oxysms, lasting  some  time,  and  following 
each  other  at  various  intervals  and  consti- 
tuting the  second  staee  of  the  disease; 
but,  dunne  the  intervals  between  the  par- 
oxysms, the  patient  feels  quite  well,  and 
one  would  hardly  imagine  there  was  any* 
thing  the  matter*  with  him,  except  in  the 
advanced  periods  of  the  complaint.  The 
complete  remission,  which  takes  place,  in 
many  cases,  between  the  paroxysms,  is  not 
the  least  curious  feature  of  tlie  ^iseaca. 

[The  third  stage  varies.  The  patient 
may  recover,  or  certain  changes  may  take 
place  in  the  Inngs  and  circulating;  system,, 
which  may  lead  to  a  &tal  termination.  Dr. 
Todd  proceeds :] 
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Let  me  direct  your  atteation  to  these 
secondary  changes,  which  occar  in  the 
lungs  and  vascular  system,  after  this  dis- 
ease has  lasted  for  some  time.  At  first, 
the  lungs  are  not  at  all  affected ;  so  that 
hooping  cough  can  no  more  be  considered  a 
disease  of  these  organs,  than  can  an  aneur- 
ismal  or  other  tumour  pressing  upon  the 
Tagus  nerve,  and  in  this  manner  exciting 
cough,  be  so  regarded.  After  the  cough 
has  continued  for  a  long  while,  however, 
changes  take  place,  affecting  the  lungs  and 
the  general  appearance  of  tlie  patient.  The 
countenance  becomes  full  and  bloated,  and 
the  capillaries  distended,  especially  thoso  of 
the  conjunctivae,  which  look  watery  and 
swollen ;  and  some  of  these  minute  vessels 
often  burst,  giving  rise  to  home  chemosis. 
From  this  state  of  countenance,  a  practical 
eye  can  generally  at  once  recognize  the  na- 
ture of  this  malady,  under  which  the  pa- 
tient  labours. 

All  these  changes  result  from  the  circula- 
tion in  Ihe  capillaries  being  retarded, in  con- 
sequence of  tne  violence  of  the  cough.  At 
the  same  time,  and  for  a  like  reason,  the  pul- 
monary circulation  becomes  similarly  af- 
fected ;  the  secretion  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
becomes  altered;  these  tubes  pour  forth 
more  freely  than  natural  a  watery  mucus; 
the  lungs  become  congested  and  (edematous; 
more  or  less  crepitation  is  heard  in  different 
parts  of  these  organs,  according  to  the 
amount  of  fluid  in  the  tubes,  or  oedema 
present;  and  this  crepitation  is  usually 
most  audible  towards  the  lower  part,  being 
sometimes  more  distinct  in  one  limg  than 
in  the  other.  The  sound  on  percussion 
over  the  base  of  the  lungs  is  duller  than 
natural;  aad  this  arises  mainly  from  the 
cede matous state  of  these  organs,  but  in  part, 
also,  from  the  quantity  of  mucus  present  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  from  the  expiratory 
eflbrts  having  emptied  some  lobules  of  air 
more  completely  tnan  others  (some  lobules 
being,  perhaps,  perfectly  emptied  in  this 
manner,  and.  consequently,  quite  collapsed; ) 
and,  lastly,  from  the  altered  bronchial  secre- 
tion plugging  up  the  entrance  to  one  or 
mote  lobules,  and  in  this  wa\  preventing 
the  free  ingress  of  air.  This  condition  of 
lung;  in  which  the  ingress  of  air  to  certain 
portions  is  prevented,  and  of  which  certain 
other  portions  have  also  been  completely 
emptied  of  the  contained  air,  has  been  long 
.known  to  pathologists  under  the  name  of 
<*  carntfication."  A  carnified  lung  has  a 
fleshy  look,  does  not  crepitate  unoer  pres- 
'Sure,  and  sinks  in  water;  and  this  condi- 
tion niav  be  induced  by  anything  which 
causes  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  air 
put  of  the  lung,  or  which  entirely  preTcnls 
the  ingress  of  air  into  a  lung  previously 


devoid  of  air,  as  one  which  has  never 
respired ;  and  it  is  best  seen  in  the  lung  of 
a  ioBtus  which  has  never  breathed.  The 
most  common  cause  of  it,  and  Uiat  which, 
perhaps,  developes  it  most  completely,  is 
the  acccmulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleaial 
cavity,  by  the  pressure  which  ii  exerts  on 
the  adjacent  lung.  Carnification  of  the 
lung  is  carefully  to  be  distinguit^hed  from 
hepatization.  The  former  has  nothing  to 
do  with  inflammation,  but  merelv  consists 
in  a  condensation  of  the  original  pulmo- 
nary structure ;  the  latter  results  from  tbe 
effusion  or  exudation  of  an  albumino-tibrin- 
ous  material  into  the  air-cells  and  finest 
bronchial  lubes,  by  which  the  organ  is  zen- 
dered  specifically  heavier. 

It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  lobular 
pneumonia  took  place  in  hooping-cough. 
That  pneumonia,  just  as  bronchitis,  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  hooping-cough,  is 
certain;  but  the  signs  which  used  to  be 
considered  as  produced  by  lobular  inflam* 
mation,  are,  in  reality,  due  to  the  simple 
exclusion  of  air  from  one  or  more  lobules. 

In  the  third  stage  of  hoouing-cough,  if 
the  caFe  goes  on  favorably,  tnere  is  a  grad- 
ual abatement  of  the  cough ;  the  paroxysms 
become  fewer  and  less  severe,  and  the  pa- 
tient gradually  returns  to  the  normal  state 
of  health.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
progresses  unfavorable,  tbe  symptoms  be- 
come aggravated,  the  paroxysms  more  fre- 
quent, tbe  bronchial  tubes  enlarged,  the  se- 
cretion ol  their  relaxed  mucous  membrane 
increased,  and,  at  length,  tbe  patient  die^ 
completely  worn  iout  and  exhausted,  if 
tubercules  previously  existed  in  the  lungs 
in  a  quiescent  condition,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  state  of  activity,  and  symptoms  of 
phthisis  manifest  themselves.  Convubions 
and  coma,  also,  frequently  accomj^ny 
hooping-cough,  especially  in  ill  nourished, 
badly-fed  children, as  the  disea^  approaches 
its  lalal  termination.  In  these  subjects, 
too,  hooping-cough  sometimes  becomes 
complicated  with  an  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the 
phenoniena  of  bydrooephaious  are  devel- 
oped. 

Cofliaea, — In  entering  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  of  hooping-cough,  ope 
of  the  first  questions  that  suggests  itself  i^ 
whether  tbe  malady  has  its  seat  in  the 
lungs.  That  hooping-cough  is  clearly  no 
disease  of  the  lungs,  is  shown  both  by  its 
clinical  history,  and  by  the  fact,  that  aus- 
cultation can  detect  nothing  abnormal  m 
the  voice  or  breath- sounds  of  a  patient  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint. 

Its  cause  does  not  depend  unon  any  pw^n- 
liar  state  of  the  larynx  or  tractiea ;  (or  ^"^^ 
is  no  perntanent  affection  of  the  voice,  nw 
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of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  nor  of  the  glottis, 
nor  are  the  symptoms  such  as  diseases  of 
the  larynK  or  trachea  usually  give  rise  to. 

Does  the  disease  depend  upon  any  morbid 
condition  of  the  bronchial  glands?  The 
'bronchial  glands  are  often  considerably  en- 
larged, without  such  a  cough  as  the  pecu- 
liar paroxysmal  one  of  this  disease.  Nor 
would  the  patient  enjoy  the  complete  free 
dom  from  distress  which  so  often  exists  be 
tween  the  paroxysms  of  cough. 

Having,  then,  set  ai^ideall  these  so-called 
causes  of  hooping-cough,  the  only  suppo- 
sition now  left  us  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the 
disease  is,  thit  it  depends  upon  some  pecu- 
liar irritation  of  the  vagus  itself.  In  fact, 
hooping-cough  is  a  special  disease  of  this 
nt^rve,  the  irritation  being  quite  as  complete 
as  when  t be  exposed  nerve  is  mechanically 
stimulated.  But  the  cough  dilfers  from  that 
which  is  produced  by  mechanical  irritation 
of  the  nerve,  in  its  coming  on  in  paroxysms 
9X  longer  or  shorter  intervals  from  each 
other,  the  patient's  hralth  during  the  inter- 
vals being  very  good.  This  paroxysmal 
character  of  the  disease,  with  the  complete 
Ktate  of  health  in  the  intervals,  except  wtien 
the  constitution  or  the  lungs  have  become 
damaged  by  the  effects  of  the  cough,  asso- 
ciates hooping-cough  with  other  disea.5es, 
the  peculiar  ph<'nomena  of  which  depend 
upon  some  poison  in  the  blood,  manifesting 
its  presence  by  the  specific  action  which  it 
exercises  upon  some  particular  tissue,  and 
by  the  interference  which  it  seems  to  offer 
to  the  due  performance  of  healthy  function. 
For  certain  poisons  undoubiedly  appear  to 
have  a  peculiar  affinity  for  certain  tissues ; 
thus  the  poison  of  measles  appears  to  have 
a  special  affinity  for  the  mucous  merabram 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  bowels,  that  of 
scarlatina  for  the  throat,  and  so  on  of  other 
acute  specific  diseases.  In  like  manner,  the 
poison  which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  hooping-cough,  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
affinitv  for  the  vagus  nerve;  but  whether 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  that  nerve, 
at  its  centre  or  its  periphery,  it  is  impossi- 
ble, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
to  afUrm  with  anv  degree  of  accuracy.  It 
is  no  valid  objection  to  this  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  to  say.  that  after  death, 
no  structural  alteration  of  the  vagus  can  b« 
distinguished,  although  Autenrieth  and 
others  state,  that  in  case  of  hooping-cough 
examined  after  death,  they  have  foun  1  the 
vagns  in  a  congested  condition.  But  con- 
gestion is  much  more  frequently  the  effect, 
than  the  cause  of  a  disease  ;  nnd  it  may  be 
espec:i  illy  so  in  this  case.  In  many  nervous 
afl^ctions,  as  for  instan'^e  in  those  distress- 
ing cases  of  neuralgia,  in  which  the  most 
intense  pain  has  existed  during  life,  no  ap- 


preciable morbid  condition  of  the  nerves 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  pain  can  be 
detected  on  the  most  careful  examination 
after  death.  The  poison  in  hooping-cough, 
whatever  it  be,  produces  uo  structural  lesion 
in  the  nerves,  and  leaves  nothing  behind  it, 
of  which  our  senses  can  take  cognizance. 
Hooping-cough,  then,  as  far  as  present 
knowledge  enables  us  to  speak,  is  a  disease 
which  runs  a  certain  cour^,  can  be  com- 
municated from  one  person  to  another,  and 
is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  a  pois- 
on which  gets  into  the  system,  and  produ- 
ces its  local  manifestations  on  the  vagus 
nerve,  it  i;^  not  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  an^  part,  being  simply  dependent  on  a 
morbid  state  of  the  blood,  caused  by  the 
introduction  into  it  of  some  poison  from 
without :  and  whatever  inflammations  ma v 

•  •  • 

occur  in  the  course  of  it  mutst  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  complications  of  the  disease. 

Trcatnunt. — Having  advanced  this  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  let  me  make  a 
few  observations  upon  its  rational  treat- 
ment, as  founded  uptm  these  opinions. 

Assuming  hooping-cough  to  be  a  disease 
de[)endlng  on  the  presence  of  a  morbid 
poison  in  the  blood  (which  is  the  most 
reasonable  view  of  its  patholog>),  to  cure 
tlie  affection  perfectly,  we  ought  to  find  an 
antidote  for  the  poison  which  produces  it. 
If  we  could  find  some  material  which, 
when  introduced  into  the  system  after  it 
had  received  the  poison,  would  neutralize 
that  poison,  then  we  should  have  the  same 
power  over  this  malady  as  we  now  pos^^ess 
over  intermittent  fever,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  also  a  paroxysmal  dLsea>e.  depend- 
ing on  the  presence  of  some  morbid  poison 
in  the  sy><tem,aml  )or  which  an  antidote  has 
been  found  in  bark.  But  since,  unfortu- 
nately, no  antidote  for  hooping  cough  has 
as  jet  been  discovered,  it  should  not  be  our 
practice  to  look  on  in  silence,  and  let  the 
patient  cough  it  out;  but  our  aim  should 
be  to  find  the  means  of  guarding  him 
against  the  bad  consequences  of  the  cough, 
and  to  protect  him  from  all  those  compli- 
cations to  which  I  have  referred. 

As  the  disease  does  not  consist  in  an  in- 
flammatory condition  of  any  part,  we  may 
at  once  dismiss  all  so  called  antiphlogistic 
plans  of  treatment.  The  plan,  indeed,  has 
had  a  fair  trial ;  and  if  it  had  any  real  power 
over  the  disease,  we  should  have  long  ere 
this  accumulated  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  its  superiority.  The  tendency  of  all 
the  usual  antiphlogistic  measures  is  to 
weaken  the  nutrition  of  the  lun^  and  the 
nervous  system,  and  to  impoverish  the 
blood;  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  its  color- 
ing matter,  to  favor  the  accession  of  con- 
vulsioos«  and  by  the  watery  parts  of  the 
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with  more  or  less  feverish  exciiemeat  ac- 
companying it.     A  mild  vapor  bath  \vi(h 
gentle  sudorifics  would  have  made  all  lighi 
again;  but  the  doctor  thought  difTerently. 
Neither  his  teacliers  or  bis  favorite  authors 
recognized  such  i/udgnijicant  agencies  as 
these.      No — no.    Someihing  active  must 
be  brought  to  bear.   There  was  pain— was'nt 
thdt  evidence  of  inflammation?    He  must 
be  bM — he  bled  him.     There  was  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  FUrface — was'nt   that  evi- 
dence of  fever?    He  m  ust  have  aftbrifiige — 
he  give  nun  "  solution"  (of  antimony.)    A 
little  calomel  will  aid  the  bleeding  and  the 
"solution"  in  reducing  the  inflammation 
and  the  fever — he  left  him  two  little  pow- 
ders of  the  potent  drug.     On  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  days,  essentially  the  same 
trea  t  men  t  was  pursued — blood-letting,  anti- 
mouy,  calomel.    The  patient  grew  weaker — 
worse.     Friends  became  alarmed ;  counsel 
was  called.     The  previous  treatment  wa? 
sanctioned,  but  in  their  combined  wisdom 
they  thought  best  to  dispense  with  the  daily 
bleedings,  but  to  resort  to  blistering — the 
other  treatment  continued.     On  tne  sixth 
day,  it  was  difficult  for  him  cither  to  speak 
or  swallow  because  of  his  salivated  mouth, 
and  difficult  to  have  his  body  moved  be 
cause  of  the  terrible  blister.     On  the  sev- 
enth,  the  pulse  became  alarmingly  weak 
and  wiry,  and  the  countenance  cadaverous. 
Stimulants  were  administered— efforts  made 
to  counteract  the  previous  depleting— r^dw- 
cing  treatment,  but  all  in  vain.     They  had 
carried  depletion  too  far — beyond  nature'^ 
power  ol  rallying.     Art  could  not  replace 
what  it  had  taken ;  before  the  rising  of  the 
eighth   morning  sua,   the  spirit  of  Henry 

F made  its  long  eternal  exit.     And 

though  the  doctors  try  to  send  the  impres 
sion  abroad  that  "all  was  done  that  could 
be,"  his  friends,  7iow  up(m  calm  reflection, 
do  not  fe^'l  that  all  was  right.  Nor  shall 
we  do  aught  to  remove  that  feeling,  else 
others  of  that  interesting  family  may  yet 
submit  to  be  sacrificed  as  Henry  was. 

Ah.  **  there  are  some  strokes  of  calami- 
ty that  seethe  and  scorch  the  soul — that 
penetrates  to  the  vital  seat  of  happiness — 
and  blast  it,  neve;  again  to  put  forth  bud 
or  blossom,"  and  such  proved  this  to  poor 
Emma  T .  Her  long  cherished  pros- 
pects blighted,  she.  became  a  changed  being. 
The  proffer  of  the  most  friendlv  syropathieF 
and  the  most  delicate  and  cherisliing  atten- 
tions, society  and  amusemeat— all  were  fu 
tile  in  lemoving  what  allopathy  had  made 
remediless.  There  was  an  inward  woe  tha  t 
mocked  at  all  the  blandishments  of  friend 
ship,  and  "heeded  not  the  song  of  the  charm 
er,  charm  he  never  so  wisely."  She  wasted 
away  in  a  slow  decline  until  last  week — 


July  17ih,  18M — when  she  sunk  into  tbe 
grave,  the  viciim  of  a  broken  heart. 

**Ther  made  b*r  a  grtva  vhera  the  laabaamt  test 

When  they  promtM  a  glerioat  naorrow , 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  ileep  like  a  tmiie  from  the  west. 

Removing  her  heart'a  load  of  soirow." 

Ah,  me !  how  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim; 
how  many  soft  cheeks  grow  pale;  how  many 
lovely  forms  thus  lade  away  into  the  tomb 
from  the  saoae  first  cause — the  iatal  inter- 
ference of  the  allopathic  practic  of  medi- 
cine !  Too'  many — too  many  lacerated 
hearts  are  there  becaufie  of  man's  perfidy, 
withotU  physic  lending  agency  in  adding  to 
the  train.  But  a  better  day  is  dawning. — 
A  pure  medical  philosophy  is  being  preach- 
ed and  recognized,  and  a  better,  more  effi- 
cient practice  adopted.  Nor  will  woman 
be  the  least  among  the  gainers. — Middle 
States  Medical  Jaumal. 
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CHLOROSIS  Ot  PREGNANCY. 

M.  Cazeaux  recently  read  at  tbe  Paris 
Medical  Society  a  naper,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show,  •*'  that  hydriemia  or  serous 
polysmia  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
functional  disturbance  in  edvwnrcd  preg- 
nancy usually  attributed  to  plethoria.'*  The 
analvms  of  the  blood  of  pregnant  women 
exhibits  a  diminution  of  globules  and  an 
increase  of  water,  differing  indeed  only  from 
that  of  chlorosis  by  containing  an  increased 
qitantity  of  fibrin. — 

The  quantity  of  fibrin  is  far  less  than  in 
phlegmon,  and  the  huff  it  gives  rise  to  has 
been  often  observed  in  the  cMorotic.  The 
functional  disturbances  of  pregnancy  re- 
semble those  of  chlorosis,  manj  of  these 
indeed  being  common  to  plethon  and  chlo- 
rosis. The  effect  of  tTcatment  confirms  this 
view  of  iheir  nature;  for  while  here,  as  in 
chlorosis,  depletion  may  prove  a  temporary 
and  fallacious  means  of  relieving  serous 
plethora,  it  is  from  the  employment  of  ani- 
mal food  and  iron  that  real  benefit  is  ob- 
tained: and  this  even  incases  wherein  local 
bleeding  may  be  deemed  advisable,  M. 
Cazeaux  does  not,  however,  deny  that  true 
sanguinous  plethora  may  be  met  with  occa- 
sionally, and  the  especially  in  the  early- 
months.  **** 

During  the  animated  discnraion  which 
followf»d,  M.  DnPARCQtJB  admitted  that 
oregtjancy  may  occasionally  induce  a  con- 
dition analogous  to  chlorosis;  but  he  re- 
ferred to  the  marked  power  of  venesection 
in  arresting  threatened  abortion  from  active 
uterine  coneestion ;  and  believes  that  the 
practice  followed  bv  onr  predecessors  of 
bleeding  at  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  on  ac- 
count oT  the  then  active  disposition  to  abor- 
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tion,  may  often  be  ailvantageously  imitated. 
A  simitar  plethoric  determination  take^ 
place  lit  the  seventh  and  ninth  months ;  and 
when  the  mother  does  not  suffer  ill  effects 
from  this,  it  may  produce  cerebral  apoplexy, 
or  the  state  of  general  congestion  termed 
asphyxia,  in  the  infant — the  )[^ethora  kill- 
ing the  child,  though  it  spared  the  mother, 
when  precautionary  venesection  has  been 
n^lected.  Puerperal  convulsions  might 
ofien  be  prevented,  if  bleeding  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  ptethoric  condition  in  which 
they  so  frequently  originate.  In  judging 
of  the  presence  of  plethora,  too  much 
weight  has  been  attached  to  the  highly-col- 
ored condition  of  the  skiu,  especially  that 
of  the  face  and  its  adjoining  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  to  the  projection  of  the  veins. 
But  it  is  very  common  to  see  persons  who 
are  constantly  plethoric,  and  who  are  liable 
to  phlegmasia,  congestions,  and  hemor- 
rhages, exhibiting  so  colourless  a  condi- 
tion of  the  tissues,  that  from  the  mere  as- 
pect, we  mieht  believe  them  subjects  of 
chlorosis.  Such  persons  bear  losses  of 
blood,  which  those  of  a  higher  colour,  and 
apparently  eminently  sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, could  not  endure. 

Mr.  Jacquemter  stated  that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  blood  of  about  300  women,  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  months  of  pregnancv, 
most  of  them  being  persons  from  the  coun- 
try. The  so-called  inflti m ma tory  crust  %vag 
not  met  with  so  often  as  is  usually  suppos- 
ed; but  occured  much  oftener  in  vinter 
(when  many  of  the  woman  suffered  from 
bronchitis  and  influenza)  than  in  summer  ; 
it  bding  met  with  at  this  latter  period  only 
oneein  six  or  even  nine  cases.  Most  fre- 
quently when  the  buff  did  exist  the  clot  was 
pretty  large  and  softish.  and  the  serum  was 
not  in  excess;  the  hard,  retractecl  clot, 
covered  with  a  thick  buff,  and  bathed  in  a 
large  quantity  of  serum,  as  seen  in  the  in- 
flammation and  chlorosis,  being  rarely  met. 
According  to  his  observations,  the  excess  of 
fibrin,  whether  absolute,  or  relative  to  the 
diminution  of  globules,  is  not  considerable 
enough  to  habitually  give  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  inflammatory  crust.  The 
diminution  of  globules  is  infinitely  greater 
in  a  chlorotic  person  than  in  a  pregnant 
woman;  and  all  the  analogv  that  can  be 
traced  between  the  two  conditions  may  be 
stated  in  the  fact,  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  women,  after  the  middle  period  of 
pregnancy,  exhibit  the  commencement  of 
anemia.  Clinical  observations  does  not 
favor  the  view  of  the  idehtity  of  the  two 
conditions.  Among  many  hundreds  of 
womenatisculatedat  the  Maternite,  during 
the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy,  M.  Jac- 
quemier  only  met  with  the  carotid  Boufflt 


in  two  or  three.— J?nf.  and  For.  Mtd, 
Chirurg.  Rev.,  April,  1852,  from  Rev. 
Medicale,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  553;  vol.  ii.  51. 
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TWO  CASES  OF  FEMALES  WHO  HAD 

ATTATED  THE  AGE  OP  FORTY-EIOHT  TEARS. 
WITHOUT  HAVING  MENSTRUATED. 

Dr.  Henrt  Ou>hau  has  recorded  {Mid, 
Tiaua  and  Gazette,  March  27)  the  two  fol- 
lowing c<tses»  the  only  instanoes  he  has  met 
with  of  nonmenstruation,  the  females  having 
passed  the  age  of  menstruation. — Am.  Jour. 
Med.  Sciences, 

Casb  I. — Maria  B.  appeared  among  my 
out-patienta^at  Guy's,  March  1, 1851.  Her 
immediate  ailments  were  unimportant,  but 
i  was  struck  with  her  informing  me  that 
she  had  never  menstruated.  She  was  48 
years  of  age;  a  tall,  rather  masculine  wo- 
man, with  large,  lull  mamma,  and  a  *ve11  ex- 
panded pelvis.  The  upper  lip  was  without 
hair,  but  some  few  hairs  had  giown  upon 
her  chin.  She  was  marri  d  at  1&  years  of 
age,  and  her  sexual  desires  had  been  natural, 
but  she  has  been  sterile.  She  has  sufl-red 
occasionally  from  pelvis  and  abdominal 
pains,  but  there  had  been  no  regular  men- 
strual or  periodic  uterine  efifort,  or  any  sup- 
plementary flux  of  blood  or  other  discharge 
from  any  mucous  membrane  of  the  body. 
Her  general  health  has  been  good,  and  she  has 
lived  well,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  external  sexual  organs  were  fully  de- 
i^eloped,  and  the  pubis  was  abundantly 
covered  with  hair.  The  vagina  was  a  deep 
canal,  normal  in  shape  and  healthy.  The 
uterus  was  well  placed,  of  natural  weight 
and  mobility,  and  the  vaginal  cervix  well 
formed,  but  there  was  no  os  uteri ;  the  site 
of  the  OS  could  be  felt  by  a  slight  dimpling, 
and  by  the  speculum  it  could  be  seen ;  but 
it  was  quite  impervious,  and  some  small 
blood-vessels  appeared  to  pass  over  it. 

Case  II. — Mrs.^~*called  at  my  house  in 
January,  1852,  complaining  of  severe  pains 
in  the  loins  and  lower  abdomen — which  had 
harrassed  her  for  some*  weeks — general 
feebleness  of  health,  and  dyspepsia.  In 
the  course  of  her  history,  it  appeared  that 
she  had  never  menstruated;  and,  at  her  re« 
quest.  I  admitted  her,  under  my  cere,  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  January  28th,  when  the 
particulars  of  her  history  were  tafom  by  my 
clinical  derk,  Mr.  Massey,  from  who^  re- 
port I  have  extracted  the  following  detail. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  her  immediate  ail- 
ments were  relieved  by  a  blister  to  the  loins, 
tonic  medicine,  regimen,  and  rest;  and  that 
she  has  joat  left  the  hospital  quite  lacover- 
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ed.  Mrs.  M.  is  forty -eight  years  of  age; 
of  a  light,  delicate  frame ;  dark  hair  and 
eyes;  a  native  of  Norfolk;  but  a  resident 
in  London  for  the  last  twenty  years;  in  poor, 
and  sometimes  very  reduced  circumstances. 
She  has  been  twice  married ;  both  husbands 
have  been  healthy  men,  but  she  has  been 
sterile,  although  her  sexual  feelings  have 
been  natural. 

Both  before  and  since  marriage  she  has 
had  leucorrliea ;  at  no  times  profusely;  but. 
since  marriage,  it  has  been  muco-purulent; 
sometimes  yielded  in  small  lumps;  and  has 
occasionly  increased  in  quantity;  but  neither 
from  the  sexual  organs  nor  any  other  part  of 
the  body  has  there  been  anything  like  a  vi- 
carious menstrual  discharge. 

She  has  the  aspect,  form,  and  sexual  de- 
velopment of  a  healthy  person,  without  th' 
physiological  defect  which  she  has  suflfered, 
and  of  which  she  is  painfully  conscious. — 
The  mammary  glands  are  developed,  and  are 
sometimes  tender,  and  yield  a  lactesent  flu- 
id. The  pelvis  is  well  expanded  ;  the  pu- 
bis, labia,  and  external  organs  normally  de- 
reloped.  The  vagina  is  of  normal  size  and 
shape. and  the  uterus  well  placed,  moveable 
and  free  from  any  defect  or  disorder,  either 
congenital  or  acquired.  She  has  a  light  sof ; 
hair  developed  on  the  lips,  but  not  more 
than  m  luv  other  women ;  and  her  voice  is 
fairly  modulated. 

These  instances  of  non- menstruation  are 
of  ra re  occura noe.  Re  ta  rded  me nst  rua t  ion , 
even  after  the  changes  of  puberty,  have  been 
well  accomplised — a  premature  menstrual 
decline — long  intervals  of  amenorrhea,  and 
various  forms  of  irregular  menstruation, 
are  met  with  in  prd^tice;  but  that  a  woman 
wanting  nothing  but  her  menstrual  function, 
and  its  correlative  fecundity,  should  pass 
through  life  without  any  notable  deviation 
from  health  is  calculated  to  excite  suprise. 
The  history  of  these  two  cases  shows  a  nor 
mal  state  of  uterus  (the  closure  of  the  os 
in  one  case  being  probably  a  late  occur- 
ance),  vagina,  external  sexual  organs,  mam- 
mary glands,  sexual  instinct,  and  general 
phvsical  and  intellectual  development,  and 
an  absence  too  of  any  compensating  dis- 
char^re  in  the  place  of  the  menstrual   flow. 

The  perfection  of  the  sexual  organs  allow- 
ed, in  these  cases,  an  unimpedid  sexual  in- 
tercourse; and  yet  the  prudence  or  even  the 
pronrietr  of  marriage*  until  a  female  has 
menstruated,  may  well  be  questioned. 


and  5  months.  His  bead  is  as  fiee  from 
gray  hair  as  when  but  20  years  old.  Mr. 
1).  had  a  wile  and  two  sisters;  his  wife 
died  at  the  a^  ot  95  years ;  one  of  the  sis- 
lers  is  novy  living  at  the  age  oi  103  years, 
s-  other  died  at  iJne  age  of  95.  Mi.  Diew 
lived  with  his  wife  76  years  and  has  always 
enjoyetl  good  health ;  for  76  years  he  did 
Qot  fftil  1^  he  present  at  the  annual  town 
meeting.  Several  inquiries  were  made  as 
to  his  manner  of  living,  from  which  we 
learn  he  has  always  been  industrious  and 
temperate,  used  a  moderate  share  of  spirit, 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  managed  his  own 
farming  affairs,  and  meddled  with  no  man's 
business  but  his  own.  What  seems  most 
remarkable  is,  that  two  families  connected 
by  marriage  should  live  to  so  advanced  an 
age,  unless  special  caie  had  been  taken  to 
preserve  their  health." 

That  longievity  is  an  inheritance,  is  plac- 
ed beyond  a  doubt.  Some  whole  faotilies 
die  at  an  average  of  about  50  years,  and 
others  at  a  shade  beyond ;  while  some,  from 
;^eneratioii  to  generation,  live  to  eighty-five 
and  a  hundred.  Hill  countries,  however, 
as  a  general  thing,  are  the  regions  where  the 
greatest  longevity  is  attained  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  is  true  of  Scotland  and 
Syria.  In  Russia,  which  is  a  level  country, 
specimens  of  old  age  are  occasionally  re- 
corded, which  are  very  remarkable,  when 
compare<l  with  the  ordinary  length  of  days 
in  most  civilized  countries.  But  the  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  Rusna,  its  vital 
purity,  is  what  conduces  to  such  longevity, 
and  not  the  intense  cold  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand  in  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
old  age  is  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the 
wandering  tribes.  There  the  sun  is  in- 
tensely hot,  but  they  breathe  untainted  air, 
and  subsist  on  the  simplest  diet.  With  the 
few  facts  which  we  possess  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  mankind  under  different  tem- 
peratures and  in  different  localities,  ^%'e 
shall  never,  perhaps,  be  able  to  solve  the 
problem  why  some  are  destined  io  long  life 
and  some  to  an  early  grave.  Yet  we  are 
taught  by  history,  the  public  records,  and 
daily  observation,  that  longevity  obtains 
from  one  generation  to  another  in  certain 
families,  and  that  we  may  therefore  consid- 
er it  an  inheritance. — Bo§ton  JJdtd.  Jmtr. 
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"  Andrew  Drew,  Esq.,  of  Durham,  N.  H. 
is  now  living,  and  enjoying  as  good  health 
as  uaual,  at  the  advanced  age  of  100  years 
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''Several  verv  serious  attacks  of  colic, 
with  great  prostration,  have  lately  come 
inder  the  rognizsnce  of  different  practition- 
ers of  the  Frenrh  capital,  the  cause  of  which 
has  been  traced  to  the  use  of  cider  adulter- 
died  in  the  following  manner.    It  has  Wa 
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iound  that  unpriacipled  breM-eis  used  winelnicotina,  oil  the  heart,  through  their  influ- 
of  very  dark  colour,  coming  from  the  south  once  probably  ou  the  ganglionic  nerves. — 


of  France,  to  muke  cider,  by  first  taking  off 
the  colouring  matter  with  acetate  of  lead, 
and  then  causing  the  fluid  to  ferment  by 
the  addition  of  rotten  apples.  They  then 
contrive  lo  produce,  by  adding  a  great  deal 
of  water,  a  clear,  pungent,  frothy  beverage, 
pleasant  both  to  the  eye  and  the  taste,  and 
which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  good 
cider.  This  compound  had  of  late  been  in 
great  request,  and  its  ill  effects  are  still  no* 
ticeil,  the  symptoms  being  principally  vom- 
iting, uncunquorable  constipation,  colic, 
leaden  hue  of  the  skin,  convulsive  move- 
ments, impending  paralysis,  and  the  char- 
acteristic blue  line  of  the  gums.  The  gov- 
ernment have,  througli  the  Committee  oi 
Hygiene,  instituted  the  most  searching  in- 
quiries on  the  subject." — Atlaa  (London 
Newspaper),  July  24,  18d3. 


ACTION  OF  MEDICINES  WHICH  IN 
FLUENCK  THE  NERVOUS  SY&TEM. 

BY  DR.  A.  B.  GARROD. 

We  have  see  that  the  composition  of  the 
nervous  tissues  differ  remarkably  from  ^hat 
of  other  textures,  in  containing  a  large 
amount  ot  phosphorized  fatty  matter  which 
have  been  named  cerebri u  and  phosphonsed 
oil ;  that  is,  fats  having  phosphorus,  in  an 
unoxydized  condition,  entering  into  their 
constitution,  in  the  same  manner  that  iron 
forms  an  essential  element  of  hasmatosine. 
or  the  blood  pigment.  We  have  found  also, 
that,  according  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  the 
ele  mi  nation  of  the  phosphates  is  increased 
in  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  ex- 
cess in  these  cases  doubtless  arising  from 
the  increased  waste  of  the  phosphorised 
fats ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  phosphorus 
into  phosphoric  acid.  The^e  facts  ci-riain- 
ly  indicate  that  phosphorus  forms  an  im 
portant  element  of  the  nervous  svstem. — 
On  reviewing  the  remedies  which  appear 
to  have  a  direct  influence  on  different  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  centres,  we  And  thai 
the  most  prominent  among  them  arc  cer- 
tain principles  derived  from  the  vegetaMe 
kingdom — viz.,  the  Tcgetable  el  keloids^ 
bodies,  all  of  which  contain  nitrogen  \v 
their  composition,  wifh  the  exception,  per 
haps,  nf  pioroloxia;  but  even  this  require* 
conflrmatinn.  The  parts  of  the  ncvouf 
system  upon  which  the  action  of  thew 
principles  is  directed  differ  considerably — 
some,  as  morphia,  and  codeia,  acting  on  th< 


It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  was  poisonous,  from 
its  influence  on  the  nerves;  if  such  weie 
the  fact,  it  would  prove  a  very  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  which  we  have  found 
to  hold  good  in  so.mauy  cases ;  Wobler  and 
Frerichs  have  shown,  that  when  entirely 
freed  from  prussic  acid  its  effects  arc  per- 
fectly harmless. 

We  also  find  that  there  are  bodies  in  the 
mineral  kingdom  which  produce  similar  ef- 
fects, among  which  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples are  seen  in  the  metals,  arsenic  and  an- 
timony; and  in  others,  in  a  more  or  less 
degree.     The  same  may  also  be  said  of 
phosphorus  itself,  when  given  in  an  unox- 
idized  form ;  and  perhans,  also,  of  ammonia. 
When  considering  tne  nature  of  the  ele- 
mentary substances  in  our  intoductory  lec- 
tures, you  will  remember  that  we  arranged 
them  in  certain  groups  and  stated,  at  the 
time,  that  the  elements  in  each  group  Itow- 
ever,  unlike  in  physical  conditions,  yet  pos- 
sessed properties  which,  in  a  chemical  point 
of  view,  brought  them   in  very  close  rela- 
tion to  each  other.     One  of  those  clat^ses 
consisted  of  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen,  elements  very  nearly  allied  to, 
and  frequently  having  the  power  of  replac- 
ing, one  another  in  compounds.     Hence, 
(hen,  we  find  that  the  substances  which 
have  the  power  of  acting  most  powerfully 
on  the  nervous  system  are  those  which  con- 
tain in  their  composition  arsenic,  antimo- 
ny, nitrogen,  ana  also  phosphorus.     The 
first  two  elements  appear  to  operate  when 
administered  in  any  state  of  combination, 
provided  they  are  absorbed  into  the  blood ; 
the  two  latter  Tfcquire  to  be  in  certain  pecu- 
liar states,  as  they  are  themselves  normal 
constituents  of  the  animal  body ;  and  with 
regard  to  nitrogen,  different  amounts  of  this 
element  and  the  different  states  in  which 
it  exists,  appear  to  endow  it  with  different 
properties.    That  different  methods  of  com  - 
hinati<m  of  the  elements  influence  greatly 
the  effects  of  a  substance  on  the  economy 
is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  action  of 
the  different  cyanides;  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium   (the    common    prus^]ate)  being 
harmless,  whereas  when  heated  to  redness 
in  a  closed  vessel,  it  is  converted  into  a 
most  deadly  poison,  from  the  change  of  the 
'errocvaniade  into  the  simple  ryaniade  of 
ootassinm.     Again,  we  ran  trace  still  fur- 
ther analogies  between  these  different  cere- 
bro-splnan*s;  thus,  quinia,  containing  ni- 
trogen, has  its  properties  nearly  approached 
hv  ar«enic;  and  antimony,  in  its  power  of 
subduing  vaFcular  action,  appears  not  vrrr 


brain ;  Of  hers,  as  strychnia,  brucia.  etc.,  o 

the  spinal  cord ;  others,  ag^in,  as  digitalia.  1  unlike  the  active  principle  of  digitalis.    Of 
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course  we  only  wish  these  remarks  to  be 
considered  as  purely  hypothetical ;  but  still 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  any  circumstances 
which  seem  to  throw  the  slightest  glimpse 
of  light  on  the  action  of  any  theiapeutic 
agents. — London  Lancet,  Dec.  1852. 
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LEGITIMACY,    PERIOD   OF   GESTA- 
TION. 

Vice-Chancellor's  Court  (England),  Feb. 
18,  1852.  Dyson  v  Dvaon.  Bill  filed  bv 
infant  claiming  to  be  the  child  of  G.  W. 
Dyson*  one  of  the  defendants,  and  as  such 
child  to  be  entitled  to  ceriain  real  and  per- 
ecual  estate,  subject  to  his  father's  estate 
therein.  It  was  alleged  by  all  the  defend- 
ants that,  though  tl>e  plaintiff  was  born  in 
wedlock,  he  was  not  the  child  of  G.  W. 
Dyson.  It  was  proved  that  G.  W.  Djson 
left  his  wife  in  Maderia,  in  February',  1849; 
that  she  returned  to  England  in  August  fol- 
lowing ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  Dorn  on 
the  8lh  of  January,  1850. 

Hare,  for  the  plaintiff,  read  evidence  of 
several  medical  witnesses,  deposing  to  the 
possibility  of  the  period  of  gestation  being 
protracted  to  a  period  of  330  or  even  336 
days,  and  cited  a  case,  where  a  foreign  court 
had  decreed  a  child  born  333  days  after  ac- 
cess 10  be  legitimate. 

W.  M.  Jainta  and  Nugent,  for  defendants, 
not  called  on. 

The  Vice-Chanullor  referred  to  the  Gard- 
ner Peera^  case,  where  a  period  of  non- 
access  considerably  shorter  than  363  days 
had  been  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
deci-ive  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  child, 
and  said  he  could  not  make  a  decree  up»on 
the  present  evidence  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff. But  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  an  issue. 
Plaintiff's  counsel  refusing  this,  the  bill  was 
dismissiid. — Lef^al  Exam,  and  Jour,  of  Med. 
Juriaprudenu,  No.  7. 


ly  returned.  He  had  found,  howeTer.  tlat 
ihis  agent  did  not  succeed  in  a  case  of  k- 
moral  hernia,  to  which  he  had  bcencal'iei 
in  a  lady.  The  gut  had  been  down  icr 
twenty-four  hours,  and  signs  of  Bcritwiiii 
were  present.  Chloroform  was  aarainiFiO' 
ed.  but  it  took  no  effect.  The  opcmiici 
was  performed ;  the  patient  tecovered. 

**Mr.  Pilcher  had  had  no  personal  ex|K- 
riencc  in  the  matter,  but  be  had  bead  i 
the  successful  use  of  chloroform  in  sfr?fi 
cases  of  hernia  which  had  be^n  brouih:  ^ 
St.  George's  Hospital  to  be  operated  upx' 
—Medical  Gazette,  Feb.  1849. 


USB  OF  CHLOROFORM  IN  HICCO 

la  the  case  of  a  gentlenrtan,  fortjsi 
years  of  agie,  of  weak  constt  tutioo,  and  bi^ 
ly  nervous  temperament,  M.  Laiour  em- 
ployed chloroform  during  a  very  severe  *:• 
tack,  which  had  lasted  during  three  bop». 
the  convulsions  of  the  diaphragm  occurrias 
at  i n terva  Is  of  six  or  eigh  t  seconds.  A  be*!- 
tie  containing  chloroform  was  appheii  'c 
the  nostrils,  and  removed  after  a  few  ic-^pJ- 
rations.  At  the  first  reoioval,  a  tempx^- 
ry  ce:«sation  was  produced,  and  three  ap?i* 
cations  of  the  chloroform  bottle  entiieH 
put  a  stop  to  the  paroxysm.  L  Union  Md- 
icale,  Dec.  1847. 
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USE  OF  CHLOROFORM  IN  STRAN- 
GULATED  HERNIA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Medical  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Hancock  stated :  *•  that  he  had 
lately  found  chloroform  of  great  service  in 
a  case  of  strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  He 
was  called  lately  to  operate  on  a  man  suf- 
fering from  a  large  inguinal  hernia ;  all  the 
usual  means  with  the  taxis  had  been  em- 
ployed without  any  good  result.^  He  found, 
on  handling  the  tomor  even  in  a  gentle 
manner,  that  the  man  was  put  into  the 
greatest  pain.  He  suggested  the  use  of 
chloroform.  It  was  employed,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  the  hernia  was  completa- 


DETECTION  OF  MERCURY 

lET  THE   BODY  OF  A    TERSON    DTIKG  OF  Mfl' 
CURIAX   CACHEXY. 

BT  M.  OORtTP-BESANEZ. 

The  subject  was  a  woman,  who,  for  I^^b* 
ly-five  years,  was  laboriously  cngagect  is 
silvering  looking  glasses ;  but  who,  ito^ 
the  convulsive  tremors  that  were  iiiduiH 
had  been  t>bliged  to  desist  from  her  occupa- 
tion for  a  year  prior  to  her  death. 

The  chemical  results  obtained  by  follow- 
ing the  processes  of  Fresenius  and  Babo 
were  as  follows :  The  lungs  and  heart  gave 
no  trace  of  mercury,  a  very  small  quaotitf 
was  detected  in  the  liver,  and  none  in  tU 
bile.  A  doubtful  precipitate  was  tbrovs 
down  upon  the  gold  plate  by  the  htzin 
while  the  spinal  column  presented  no  trt- 
ces.  That  any  remains  'of  it  should  bf 
found  after  a  year  is  remarkable;  andii 
confirmatory  of  other  facts,  proving  ho* 
long  certain  metals,  e,  g.  ant i men v,  naf 
be  retained  in  ihc  economy.  That  the  Ht- 
er  was  the  only  organ  in  which  it  could 
then  be  detected,  confirms  the  doctrine  ihi^ 
metalic  poisons  are  usually  found  long^^ 
in  that  organ. — Chem,  Ga%,,  Nov.  15.  '^ 
from  BudkntT^B  Reperiorium, 
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iLGASSIZ  ON  THE  RACES  OF  MAN. 

Wc  give  the  following  from  the  Boston 
Xraveler's  report  of  Agassiz's  lectures,  de- 
livered ac  Lowell,  Massachusetts : 

<«  We  next  come  to  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  races  of  man;  and  here 
iKre  must  leave  out  of  consideration  all  ques- 
tion as  to  the, unity  of  the  races.  Profes- 
sor Ag^ssiz  is  conscious  that  his  views,  on 
some  points,  are  not  generally  received; 
c^nd  he  fully  respects  the  motives  which 
make  the  views  of  others  almost  sacred  to 
them.  He  hopes  that  his  views  will  be  re- 
oetved  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  represents 
them,  viz:  in  the  effort  to  arrive  at  truth. 

**  We  will  first  study  the  limits  of  the 
range  of  each  race  on  the  different  conti- 
nents,  and  must  consequently  eliminate  ev- 
ery element  depending  upon  migration,  as 
the  present  American  races.  We  are  to 
consider  the  primitive  location  of  the  races, 
that  is.  the  distribution  of  man  as  recogniz- 
ed by  the  earliest  traditions.  The  question 
is,  where  the  races  were  originally  placed, 
rather  than  what  are  the  moitern  changes  in 
their  distribution. 

••  Africa  has  one  characteristic  race — ^the 
negro.  But  the  interior  of  the  great  desert, 
Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  have  races  different 
from  the  negro.  The  Hottentot  lives  at  the 
South,  and  the  Western  shores  have  their 
peculiar  tribes.  It  was  possible,  even,  du- 
ring his  recent  visit  to  the  Southern  States, 
to  recognize  among  the  negroes  those  be- 
longing to  these  several  African  tribes. 

**ln  the  East  Indies,  are  three  distinct 
species — the  Malay,  Telingen,  and  Negril- 
lo, (like  the  negro,  only  dwarfish.)  The 
Australian  is  a  tribe  peculiar  to  that  coun- 
try. The  features  are  those  of  the  negro, 
but  the  hair  is  straight  and  fiowing.  The 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar  are  a  peculiar 
tribe,  but  our  information  concerning  them 
is  scanty.  They  are  not  negroes;  but  re- 
semble more  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

"  With  these  fiicts  before  us,  we  can  as- 
sert, that  there  is  a  law  of  distribution  of 
the  human  race,  as  well  as  of  the  inferior 
races,  and  that  these  laws  are  in  accordance 
with  each  other." 

In  the  same  manner  the  aborigines  are  sub- 
divided into  a  large  number  of  small  tribes, 
which  are  circumscribed  within  narrow 
limits.  They  form  no  great  nations,  as  do 
Chinese,  Tartars,  and  Japanese  of  the  East. 

**  The  Caucasian  race  is  widely  .distribu- 
ted, and  divided  into  many  nations.  Those 
inluibiting  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia, 
Asia  Minor,  etc.,  all  constitute  different 
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nations,  with  different  languages.  The 
Teutonic  Branch,  including  the  Grerman, 
Dutch,  English,  Danish,  6cc.;  the  Sclavo- 
nian  branch,  including  the  Russians,  Poles, 
&c.;  each  have  a  nationality  and  language 
peculiar  to  themselves.  But  they  all  have 
a  feature  in  common,  viz:  a  noble  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  above  that  of  all  other 
races,  a  mirror  of  the  innermost  movements 
of  the  soul;  and  it  is  this  branch,  also, 
which  is  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization. 

"The  Indians  of  North  America  are  a 
distinct  race,  (on  this  point  Prof.  Agassis 
disagrees  with  Dr.  Pickering,)  difiering 
from  the  races  of  the  Old  Worlds  as  the  in- 
ferior animals  of  North  America  differ  in 
species  from  those  of  the  Old  World.  It 
is  only  within  a  lew  years  that  the  animals 
of  North  America  have  been  considered  not 
to  be  identical  with  those  of  Europe.  The 
aboriginal  Indian  race  is  identical,  from  the^ 
Arctic  regions  to  Terre  del  Fuego,  the  only 
different-e  being  one  of  tribes,  not  of  races. 
TheFe  tribes  are  divided  into  an  infinite^ 
number  of  small  tribes,  a  fact  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
ferior animals  upon  this  continent. 

*'  We  have  seen  that  a  great  mountain: 
chain,  extending  from  the  (^nadas  to  Pata- 
gonia, connects  North  and  South  America, 
and  produces  a  certain  uniformity  in  their 
faunas;  that  their  ftiunas  are  subdued  into 
those  of  the  Pampas,  the  Antilles,  the  An- 
des, the  Southern  States,  the  Middle  States, 
the  Canadas,  the  table  lands  west  of  the* 
States,  and  those  of  Oregon  and  Californa. 

**  The  first  race  to  be  considered  is  one 
peculiar  to  the  Arctic  regions ;  a  race  dif- 
fering much  from  anv  inhabiting  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  still  more  from  those  of 
the  tropics.    This  race  comprises  the  Es- 
quimaux of  this  continent,  the  Laplanders « 
of  Europe,  and  the  Samoydes  of  Asia.  They 
are  all  characterized  by  a  broad  face,  short 
in  its  vertical  diameter,  a  low  forehead,  and- 
great  length  of  body,  when  compared  with 
the  shortness  of  the  legs.    For  more  mi- 
nute descriptions  the  works  of  Pickering, 
and  Pritchard  must  be  consulted.    The  dis- 
tribution of  these  races  correspond  very 
nearly  to  the  zoological  regions  oi  the  north. 

"  The  races  of  the  temperate  zones  are* 
three.  The  Mongolians  in  Asia,  the  whites 
in  Europe,  and  the  Abrogines  in  America  ;- 
and  it  is  remarkable,  also,  that  these  races 
occup]f  the  same  territories  as  the  faunes*. 
In  Asia,  has  been  described  the  terrestial 
Japanese  fauna,  the  insular  Japanese  fitunay 
the  Chinese  fauna,  and  the  fauna  of  ther 
Caspian  ri^ons,  intermediate  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Inhabiting  preciselv  the 
same  countries  are  the  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  Turks. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  EMBALMED  BODIES. 

A  writei  in  the  London  Notca  and  Que- 
riea  furnishes  the  following  interesting  ac- 
counts. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  clearing  out  the 
ruins  of  an  old  chapel  at  Nuneham  Regis, 
in  Warwickshire,  which  had  been  pulled 
down,  all  but  the  belfry-tower,  forty  years 
since,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  trench  the 
wliole  space  that  we  might  more  certainly 
mark  out  the  boundaries  of  the  building,  as 
we  wish  to  restore  it  in  some  measure  to 
its  former  estate.  It  had  been  used  as  a 
stack  yard,  and  a  depository  for  rubbish  by 
the  tenants  of  the  farm  on  which  it  was 
ever  since  in  dilapidation.  We  began  to 
trench  at  the  west  end,  and  came  on  a  great 
many  bones  and  skeletons,  from  whicn  the 
coffins  had  crumbled  away,  till  finding  the 
earth  had  been  moved,  we  went  deeper  and 
discovered  a  leaden  coffin  quite  perfect, 
without  date  or  inscription  of  any  kind. 
There  had  been  an  outer  wooden  coffin, 
which  was  decayed;  quantities  of  the  black 
rotted  wood  were  all  around  it.  We  cut 
the  lead  and  folded  back  the  top,  so  as  not 
to  destroy  it ;  beneath  was  a  wooden  coffin, 
in  good  preservation,  and  also  without  any 
inscription. 

As  soon  as  the  leaden  top  was  rolled 
back,  a  most  overpowering  aromatic  smell 
diffused  itself  all  over  the  place.  We  then 
unfastened  the  inner  coffin  and  found  the 
body  of  a  man  embalmed  with  great  care, 
and  heaps  of  rosemary  and  aromatic  leaves 
piled  over  him.  On  examining  the  body 
more  closely,  we  found  it  had  been  behead- 
ed. The  head  was  separately  wrapped  up 
in  linen,  and  the  linen  shirt  which  covered 
the  body  was  drawn  quite  over  the  neck 
where  the  head  had  been  cut  off.  The  head 
was  laid  straight  with  the  body,  and  where 
the  joining  of  the  neck  and  head  should 
have  been,  it  was  tied  round  with  a  broad 
black  ribl>on.  His  hands  were  crossed  on 
'his  breast,  the  wrists  were  tied  with  black 
rribbon,  and  the  thumbs  were  tied  together 
with  black  ribbon.  He  had  a  peaked  beard 
and  a  quantity  of  long  brown  hair,  curled, 
and  clotted  with  bl(K)d,  round  his  neck. 
The  only  mark  on  anything  about  him  was 
on  the  linen  on  his  chest,  just  above  where 
'his  hands  were  crossed ;  on  it  were  the  let- 
ters **  T.  B."  worked  in  silk. 

On  trenching  toward  the  chancel,  we 
came  on  four  leaden  coffins  laid  side  by 
aide,  wirh  inscriptions  on  each;  one  con- 
tained the  body  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Chiches- 
ter, and  Lord  Dunsmore,  16d3;  the  next 


the  body  of  Audrey,  Countess  of  Chiches- 
ter, J  652 ;  another  the  body  of  Lady  Au- 
drey Leigh,  their  daughter,  1640 ;  and  the 
fourth  the  body  of  Sir  John  Anderson,  son 
of  Lady  Chichester  by  her  first  husband. 
We  opened  the  coffin  of  Lady  Audrey 
Lei^,  and  found  her  perfectly  embalmed 
and  in  entire  preservation,  her  fiesh  quite 

emp,  as  if  she  were  alive,  her  face  very 
utiful,  and  her  hands  exceedingly  small 
and  not  wasted.  She  was  dressed  in  fine 
linen,  trimmed  all  over  with  point  laoe,  and 
two  rows  of  lace  flat  across  her  forehead. 
She  looked  exactly  as  if  she  were  lying 
asleep,  and  seemed  not  more  than  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old ;  her  beauty  was  very 
great,  even  her  eye-lashes  and  eye- brows 
were  quite  perfect,  and  her  eyes  were  closed, 
no  part  of  her  face  or  figure  was  at  all  fall- 
en m.  We  also  opened  Lady  Chichester's 
coffin,  but  with  her  the  embalming  bad  ap- 
parently failecf,  she  was  a  skeleton,  thougli 
the  coffin  was  full  of  aromatic  leaves.  Her 
hair«  however,  was  as  fresh  as  if  she  lived ; 
it  was  long,  thick,  and  as  soft  and  glossy 
as  that  of  a  child,  and  of  a  perfect  auburn 
color. 

In  trenching  on  one  side  of  where  the 
altar  had  been,  we  found  another  leaden 
coffin  with  an  inscription.  It  contained 
the  body  of  a  Dame  Marie,  daughter  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Brackley.  This  body  was  also 
quite  perfect,  and  embalmed  principalh 
with  a  very  small  cofTee-colored  seed,  wiu 
which  the  coffin  was  nearly  filled,  and  it 
also  had  so  powerful  a  perfume  that  it  filled 
the  whole  place.  The  linen,  ribbon,  etc, 
were  quite  strong  and  good  in  all  these  in- 
stances, and  remained  so  after  exposure  to 
the  air.  We  kept  a  piece  out  of  each  coffin, 
and  had  it  washed  without  its  being  at  all 
destroyed.  Young  Lady  Audrey  had  ear- 
rings in  her  ears,  black  enameled  serpents. 
The  perfume  of  the  herbs  and  gums  used  in 
embalming  them  was  so  sickenine,  that  we 
were  all  ill  after  inhaling  it,  and  most  of 
the  men  employed  in  digging  up  the  coffins 
were  ill  also.  My  object  in  sending  this 
account  is,  if  possible,  to  discover  who  the 
beheaded  man  was.  The  chapel  is  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  John  Scoft,  who  inherited 
it  from  his  paternal  grandmother,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Buccleuch,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Montague,  into  whose  family  Nuneham 
Regis  and  other  possessions  of  Warwick- 
shire came  by  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
father with  the  daughter  of  Lord  Dunsmoje, 
Earl  of  Chichester. 
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ARTIFICIAL  PROPAGATION  OF  FISH. 

The  Perth  correspondent  of  a  Glasgow 
paper  thus  describes  the  hatching  of  fish 
in  the  Tay : — 

We  were  furnished  vith  ova  nearly 
chipped,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  vessel 
filled  with  water,  and  a  few  worsted  threada 
acting  as  a  syphon,  enabling  us  to  keep  up 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  we  were 

f ratified  by  observing  the  little  creature 
ursting  the  shell.  As  in  the  hen  chick 
the  head  is  the  first  part^  freed,  and  after  a 
few  struggles  the  shell  is  entirely  thrown 
ofif.  The  appearance  of  the  fish  at  this 
stage  of  its  being  is  very  interesting.  What 
is  to  be  the  future  fish  is  a  mere  line  with  a 
large  head,  having  very  promnient  and  larse 
ef  es.  Along  the  belly  of  the  fish,  from  the 
gill  downAvards.  is  suspended  a  be^  of  a 
ueart  shape,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  fish.  The  bag  contains  the 
heart,  etc.,  part  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  (for 
still  nourishing  the  fish,)  and  is  composed 
of  a  very  delicate  and  quite  transparent 
membrane.  Blood-vessels  are  spread  like 
net- work  over  its  surface,  and  the  crimson 
tinge  of  the  blood  gives  the  fry  a  reddish 
appearance.  Every  pulsation  may  be  seen, 
and  the  small  pectoral  fins  which  are  con- 
stantly in  motion.  The  yolk  remaining  in 
this  bag  is  gradually  absorbed,  but  we  can- 
not say  yet  how  many  days  elapse  fiom  the 
chipping  of  the  shell  till  this  takes  place, 
but  we  shall  know  in  a  few  days.  The 
little  creature  is  very  nimble,  but,  owing 
to  the  size  of  the  bag,  it  swims  on  it  side. 
We  can  easily  see  from  the  helplessness  of 
this  little  animal  how  it  is  preyed  on,  in 
this  stage  of  its  existence,  by  toe  fish  in  the 
river,  and  even  by  its  own  species.  In 
France,  the  ova  has  been  hatched  in  sixty 
days,  but  at  Perth,  owing  to  the  water  be- 
ing kept  at  even  temperature,  it  has  taken 
place  in  fifty  days. 
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REMEDY  FOR  INTUSSUSCEPTION  OF 
THE  BOWELS. 

BY  A.  S.   BAU)WI9,  M.B.,  OF  JACKBOHyiLLE, 

ri«0BIDA. 

Having  recently  seen  in  the  medical  pe- 
riodicals, several  reports  of  pQ9t-m4>rUm 
examinations,  in  cases  of  intussusception  of 
the  bowels,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  an 
account  of  a  rather  simple,  but  what  ap> 
pea  red  to  me  a  very  effectual  remedy  for 
this  complaint,  in  a  case  which  eame  under 
my  care  about  four  years  ago,  when  I  had 


despaired  of  affording  re:icf  by  the  ordinary 
remedies.  If  it  shall  seem  to  you  to  have 
sufficient  merit,  it  may,  \  eriiaps,  by  giving 
it  publicity  in  your  journal,  induce  other 
members  of  the  profession  to  give  it  a  trial. 
During  the  last  fifteen  )  ears,  several  cases 
of  this  complaint  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, most  of  which  lerminated  fatally. 
The  various  ren^edies  recommended  weie 
applied ;  among  tbem  the  long  elastic  tube, 
for  the  purpose  of  throve  ine  fluids  high  up 
into  the  bowels,  with  the  hope  of  distend- 
ing them  so  that  the  vagina  ted  folds  of  the 
intestine  might  be  drawn  out.  In  some  in- 
stances, at  least,  its  use  appeared  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischief,  from  passing  throu^ 
the  constricted  part  of  the  intestines,  so 
that  the  fluid  injected  w  as  lodged  in  the 
pouch  or  sack  existing  above  the  point  of 
obstruction ;  to  eflectually  increase  the  dis- 
tension already  existing  there;  for,  when 
the  tube  was  withdrawn,  no  fluid  was  re- 
turned, and  the  distension  was  increased 
without  having  the  eflctt  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  Injections  administered  by  the 
common  syringe  were  retuned  immediately, 
even  while  giving  them,  and  had  no  effect  to 
distend  the  lower  bowel  so  as  to  aid  in 
overcoming  the  obstruction,  and  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was,  that  adhesions  ex- 
isted between  the  folds  of  the  invaginated 
parts  of  the  bowel,  and  the  obstruction  wat 
irremediable. 

Circumstances  which  occurred  to  roe, 
disposed  me  think  that  these  adhesions  do 
not  take  place  so  earl  v.  or  so  freouently,  as 
many  are  disposed  toWlieve.  Anout  three 
years  ago,  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
my  practice,  and  for  several  days  all  the 
appliances  which  had  been  recommended 
had  been  used  to  overcome  the  obstruction, 
but  without  avail.  There  was  a  circum- 
scribed spot,  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicua, 
and  a  little  below  it,  which  was  painful; 
there  was  considerable  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  with  a  sensation  of  soreness 
across,  but  which  did  not  amount  to  pain 
(being  what  is  called  in  this  country  "  mia- 
cry.)  Twice  in  this  case  the  long  tube  was 
used,  and  injections  thrown  high  up  into 
the  bowels,  which,  however,  did  not  return 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  tube,  but  added 
to  the  swelling  pieTTtmslj  existing  above 
the  point  of  obstruction.  I  was  apprehen- 
sive that  adhesion  bad  by  this  time  taken 
place,  and  as  I  (despaired  of  relief  by  the 
ordinary  methods,  and  the  patient  had  ar- 
ranged his  temnoral  affairs  and  given  him- 
self up  to  die,  I  determined  to  distend  the 
lower  bowels,  to  their  utmost  capacity,  by 
the  injection  of  warm  water. 

An  ivorv  tube,  having  a  shield  around  it 
was  introduced  and  passed  up  until  the 
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shield  was  pressed  up  against  the  sphincter 
ani,  a  cloth  was  wrapped  aroundT  this  and 
pressed  up  firmly ;  the  tube  was  now  con- 
nected by  an  elastic  tube  with  the  pump, 
which  was  placed  in  a  wash-basin  of  wirm 
water,  which  was  slowly  injected  into  the 
bowels,  pressure  being  kept  up  to  prevent 
its  return.  Another  basin  of  water  was 
brought,  half  of  which  was  thrown  up. 
The  abdomen  was,  of  course,  much  distend- 
ed by  this  quantity  of  fluid,  and  consider- 
able rumbling  and  commotion  of  the  bow- 
els were  produced,  the  pain  at  the  point  of 
obstruction  was  for  a  moment  acute,  caus- 
ing the  patient  to  cry  out.  The  pressure 
and  tube  were  removed,  and  we  found  he 
had  the  povver  to  retain  the  injection  until 
he  could  be  helped  to  the  chair,  when  about 
five  quarts  of  the  injection  was  passed; 
becoming  faint,  he  was  laid  upon  the  bed. 
and  brandy  and  water  administered;  he 
soon  rallied,  and  passed  as  much  more, 
colored  by  fecal  matter;  soon  after,  a  copi- 
ous and  regular,  but  very  offensive  stool 
was  had,  in  which  the  oil,  taken  several 
days  before,  could  be  distinguished.  After 
this,  he  had  no  further  difficulty,  except  de- 
bility, and  a  sensation  of  soreness  at  the 
Soint  of  obstruction,  which  lasted  for  a  few 
ays,  when  he  returned  to  his  work,  that  of 
a^  carriage-maker,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  he  nas  had  no  return  of  the  complaint.- 
Since  that  time,  I  have  not  had  so  severe  a 
case  of  this  complaint,  but  in  evejy  case 
which  shows  a  disposition  to  be  obstinate, 
I  resort  to  this  iriodc  of  injection,  with  uni 
form  and  immediate  success.  Perhaps  some 
of  these  would  have  been  as  obstinate  as 
the  one  above  detailed,  if  the  former  mode 
of  treatment  had  been  pursued ;  but  I  ant 
fully  impressed  with  tne  belief  that,  bad 
this  remedy  been  used  with  those  cases 
which  had  proved  fatal,  some  of  them,  at 
least,  might  have  been  saved.  The  case  in 
which  I  first  tried  it  was  an  unpromising 
one,  on  account  of  the  long  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  attack  before  the 
remedy  was  used,  sufficient  for  adhesive  in- 
flarnmation  to  have  a^lntinated  the  folds 
of  intestine  involved  m  the  intussuscep- 
tion.— Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1852. 
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RAPID  CURE  OF  THE  ITCH. 

M.  Hardt  statep  that  by  the  modifica- 
tion which  he  has  introduced  into  the  mode 
of  treating  the  itch  at  St.  Louis,  he  is  now 
enabled  to  definitively^  cure  a  patient  in 
two  hours,  so  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
treat  all  patients  suffering  under  this  dis- 
ease as  out-patients.    The  entire  body  is 


first  thoroughly  rubbed  for  half  an  hour 
with  soft'Soap,  which  has  tlie  efifect  of 
breaking  up  some  of  the  furrows  in  whidi 
the  aoari  are  lodged.  A  tepid  bath  is  next 
employed  for  one  hour,  in  order  to  soften 
the  epidermis,  the  patient  continuing  to 
wash  himself  well  while  in  it.  Finally,  the 
patients  rub  each  other  thoroughly  for  half 
an  hour  over  the  entire  sur&oe  with  the 
sulphur  ointment  (lard  8  jMirts,  sulphur  2, 
subc.  potass  n,  and  the  itch  is  cuiea.  The 
various  secondary  eruptions,  formerly  con- 
founded with  the  itdi,  may  require  £er- 
eral  days  for  their  dispersion,  by  means  of 
simple  baths.  In  4  only  out  of  400  cases 
so  treated,  have  relapses  occurred,  and  144 
cases  out  of  145  Occurring  in  June  were  so 
cured.  In  this  way,  the  disease  spreads  by 
contagion  much  less  than  heretofore,  when 
the  patients  had  to  wait  until  they  could 
obtain  admission  into  the  hospital. 

In  a  recent  paper,  however,  of.  Deveroix 
expres^s  an  opinion  that  this  rapid  cure  of 
a  aisease  whica  has  often  been  long  persist* 
ent,  is  a  practice  not  to  be  folio w«l,  as  be- 
ing dangerous  to  present  or  future  health. 
In  certain  forms  of  itch,  the  se-cretion  is 
abundant,  and  when  the  disease  has  been 
mistaken,  this  may  increase,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  purulent  emunctory  not  to  be  at 
once  destroyed  with  impunity.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  the  internal  abscesses, 
which  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  this 
disease,  have  arisen  from  its  repercussion; 
and  certainly  in  no  other  form  of  pustular 
eruption  would  the  practitioner  thus  act. 
The  itching  or  pruritus  which  is  pro- 
duced is  not  an  entirely  indifferent  mat- 
ter, and  the  habit  of  nocturnal  scratching 
must  not  be  suddenly  suppressed.  ^  Even 
when  pedicular  disease  or  prurigo  is  sud- 
denly arrested,  dangerous  pulmonary  con- 
gestion sometimes  occurs,  reciuiring  active 
rubefacients,  although  here  little  or  no  se- 
cretion has  been  suppressed.  A  single  ^n- 
tle  friction  suffices  to  destroy  the  contagious 
property,  and  it  is  l«st  to  complete  the  cure 
Dy  repeating  such  for  five  or  six  days,  than 
to  run  the  ndc,  by  too  violent  friction  with 
very  strong  ointments,  of  producing  tbs 
too  sudden  repression,  or  of  exciting  vari- 
ous forms  of  eczema  tons  or  lichenoid  erup- 
tions, which  are  sometimes  mote  difficult 
to  cure  than  the  original  disease,  especially 
among  the  working  classes,  who  are  so  apt 
to  nedect  the  condi  tion  of  their  skin. — Brit, 
and  For,  Med,  Chir.  Rev.,  from  UVnion 
Med.,  1851,  No.  95. 
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ACTION    OF   THE   OASTRIC  FLUID 
ON  THE  STOMACH. 

After  stating  the  important  ingredients 
of  this,  in  the  stomach  (of  a  dog),  viz.  1.95 
of  lactic  and  muriatic  acids,  in  1000  parts, 
the  ferment,  i.  e.  the  organic  matters  held 
in  solution  in  the  water,  which  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  'pepsin,'  Dr.  Dal  ton 
proceeds  to  derive :  <*  The  active  principle, 
then,  of  the  fluid  is  an  organic  sulratanoe, 
similar  in  its  mode  of  action  to  the  ferment, 
and  which  it  is  necessary  should  be  dis- 
solved in  acidulated  fluid.  When  these 
two  essential  ingredients,  the  organic  prin- 
ciple and  the  acid,  are  both  present,  the 
gastric  fluid  has  the  property  of  dissolving 
the  albuminoid  and  gelatinary  matters,  but 
all  other  alimentary  substances,  amylaceous, 
fatty,  and  saccharine,  are  entirely  unaffected 
by  it. 

"  Now  comes  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  puzzling  ouestion.  How  is  it  that 
this  fluid,  wbicn  dissolves  muscular  fibre, 
mucous  membrane,  cellular  tissue,  etc., 
etc.,  does  not  attack  the  walls  of  the  stom- 
ach itself  in  which  it  is  contained?  How 
is  it  possible  for  a  fluid,  destructive  of  albu- 
minoid substances,  to  be  contained  in  an 
organ  which  is  itself  composad  almost  en- 
tirely of  albuminoid  tissues?  This  diffi- 
culty has  usually  been  explained  by  refer- 
ring to  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  of  the 
stomach,  by  which  they  are  rendered  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  chemical  influence  of 
the  solvent;  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
know  that  the  living  body  resists  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  while,  after  death, 
it  immediately  takes  the  temperature  of  the 
the  sunronndin^  atmosphere.  M.  Bernard, 
however,  explains  the  matter  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way.  According  to  him,  the  gastric 
fluid  resembled,  in  its  mode  of  action,  not 
only  the  ferments,  but  also  a  large  class  of 
poisonous  substances,  such  as  the  venom  of 
serpents,  the  vaccine  virus,  the  Woorara 
poison,  etc.,  which  are  exceedingly  active 
when  introduced  into  the  circulatiou,  but 
still  may  be  taken  into  the  stomaih  with 
impunity.  It  is  now  some  years  since  M. 
Bernard  undertook  a  series  of  experiments, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
the  reason  of  this  singular  peculiarity,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  be  arrived  was  that 
these  poisons  had  no  effect  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  simply  because  they  were  not 
absorbed.  The  lact  had  been  previously 
exj^lained  by  supposing  that  the  gastric 
fluid  acts  upon  the  virus  and  destroys  im- 
mediately its  noxious  properties;  that  the 
poison  is  in  fact  digested  and  diemically 
altered  immediately  upon  entering  the  stom- 
ach.   Bernard,  however,  shows  most  con- 


clusively that  this  is  not  the  case.  Last 
week,  he  brought  into  the  lecture  room  a 
dog  with  a  gastric  fistula,  and  introducing 
a  glass  tube  extracted  a  small  quantity  of 
gastric  fluid,  with  which  he  inoculated  a 
sparrow,  by  pricking  it  into  a  fresh  wound 
into  the  thigh.  This  experiment  was  merely 
preliminary,  and  intended  to  show  that  the 
gastric  fluid  alone  is  not  noxious.  In  eflect, 
the  sparrow  appeared  to  suffer  no  inconve- 
nience from  the  operation.  Bernard  then 
introduced  into  tne  .stomach  of  the  dog 
about  ten  grains  of  the  Woorara  poison 

Sied  extract),  and  allowed  it  to  remain, 
tween  seven  and  eight  minutes  after- 
wards,  another  quantity  of  gastric  fluid  was 
taken  from  the  dog's  stomach,  and  a  second 
sparrow,  of  the  same  size  and  apnearanoe 
as  the  first,  inoculated  with  it,  ana  at  the 
end  of  two  minutes  the  bird  was  dead. 
Notwithstanding,  the  dog,  as  well  as  the  first 
sparrow,  remained  perfectly  unharmed. 

It  is  proved,  therefore,  that  these  pK)ison8 
are  not  destroyed  by  the  gastric  fluid,  but 
are  simply  dissolved  in  it,  and  retain  their 
activity,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  an  ani- 
mal to  have  in  its  stomach,  without  sufier* 
ing  any  harm,  a  poison,  which,  if  introdu- 
ced into  the  circulation,  would  be  fatal  in 
a  few  seconds.  Now  for  the  reasons  why 
these  substances  are  not  absorbed,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  prove  injurious.  M.  Ber- 
nard considers  the  stomach  as  defended 
from  their  action  simply  from  their  mucus 
which  covers  their  internal  surface,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  the  skin  is  de- 
fended by  its  epidermis.  The  Woorara 
cannot  penetrate  the  epidermis,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  absorbed  when  held  in  the 
hand.  Neither  can  it  penetrate  the  mucus 
of  the  stomach,  and  is,  therefore,  innocu- 
ous when  swallowed.  To  exert  a  poison- 
ous action,  it  must  be  introduced  into  the 
circulation. 

According  to  Bernard,  the  gpkstric  fluid* 
also,  to  exert  its  solvent  power,  must  be 
abaarbable  by  the  substances  with  which  it 
is  placed  in  contact,  and,  like  the  Woorara 
is  prevented  from  attacking  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  by  the  mucus  vvnich  covers  its 
surface.  Bat  there  is  still  a  greater  diffi- 
culty remaining,  viz:  that  as  the  gastric 
fluid  is  secreted  by  the  mucus  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  it  must  necessarily  be  in  con- 
tact with  it  when  first  produced.  In  onler 
to  reconcile  this  difficulty,  we  must  recol- 
lect the  manner  in  which  Bernard  consid- 
ers the  gastric  fluid  to  be  formed. 

There  are  two  essential  ingredients  in 
thenstric  fluid,  viz:  the  organic  matter, 
the  ferment  called  "  pepsin,"  and  the  acid 
fluid  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  There  are 
atoo  two  secretions  in  the  stomach,  vix: 
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mucus,  which  is  exuded  from  the  surface  of 
the  mucus  membrane,  and  the  acid  fluids 
which  is  secreted  by  the  gastric  tubules  or 
glandules.  The  layer  of  mucus  is  constant- 
ly being  renewed,  a  fresh  supply  being 
continually  exuded  from  the  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  ^dually  pushed  further  and 
further  from  it  by  that  which  is  secreted 
afterward  underneath.  The  secretion  of 
the  gastric  tubules,  when  first  produced,  is 
simpiv  acidulated  fluid,  incapable  of  digest- 
ing alimentary  substances.  It  does  not 
contain  any  of  the  organic.  This  organic 
matter  does  not  exist  until  the  acid  fluid 
has  trarersed  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  mucus,  and  is  consequently 
separated  from  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  active  principle  of  the 
gastric  fluid  is,  in  fact,  simply  the  gastric 
mucus  which  has  become  altered  while 
moving  from  the  surface  of  the  stomach 
towards  its  cavity,  which  has  lost,  in  the 
meantime,  its  viscidity,  and  become  solu- 
ble in  the  acid  fluid.  It  is,  then,  very  easy 
to  understand  how  th6  gastric  fluid  may  be 
said  to  be  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  and  yet  never  have 
been  in  contact  with  it.  So  certain  is  it 
that  the  active  digestive  principle  is  only 
altered  gastric  mucus,  that  we  may  make 
an  artificial  digestive  fluid  by  mixing  the 
mucus  of  the  stomach  with  acidulated  wa- 
ter. After  a  few  days,  when  the  mucus 
begins  to  undergo  a  putrefactive  change,  it 
looses  its  viscidity,  dissolves  in  the  water, 
and  the  solution  then  exhibits  all  the  di- 
gestive properties  of  a  true  gastric  fluid.  It 
may  be  considered,  then,  as  almost  demon 
Btrated  that  the  active  principle  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid  and  the  altered  mucus  of  the 
stomach  are  identical. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  M.  Bernard. 
— Prof,  Dalton  in  Buffalo  Med,  and  Surg. 
Journal, 
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POISONOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE   ISTH- 
MUS OF  PANAMA. 

(From  the  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  H. 
M.  S.  Herald,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Kellet,  R.  N.,  during  the  years  1845-51. — 
By  Berthold  Seeman,  naturalist  of  the  ex- 
pedition.)— "The  most  dreaded  of  the  pois- 
onous plants  are  the  amancay  (thcvctia 
ncrvifolia),  cojon  del  gato  thcvctia  nitida. 
De  Cand.),  maoTanillo  deplaya  {hippomane 
mancindla,),  floris  pondio  (datura  aan- 
guinea),  and  bala  (£lincidia  maculata, 
Kuuth.  It  is  said  of  the  manchineel,  that 
persons  have  died  from  sleeping  beneath  its 
shade,  and  that  its  milky  juice  raises  blis- 
ters on  the  skin  which  are  difficult  to  heal. 


The  first  of  these  statements  must  be  re- 
garded as  fabulous,  and  the  second  be  le- 
oeived  with  a  degree  of  modification.  Some 
people  will  bear  the  juice  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body  without  being  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  it,  while  others  experience  the 
utmost  pain,  the  difference  seeming  to  de* 
pend  entirely  upon  a  man's  constitution. 
Great  caution,  however,  is  required  in  pro- 
tecting the  eyes,  for  if  the  least  drop  enters 
them,  loss  of  sight  and  the  most  acute  smart- 
ing for  several  days  are  the  consequence. — 
The  smoke  arising  from  the  wood  produces 
a  similar  efiect.  While  surveying  on  the 
coast  of  Darien,  a  boat's  crew  of  H.  M.  S. 
Herald  was  blinded  for  some  days  from 
having  kindled  a  fire  with  the  branches  of 
this  tree.  "Whenever  the  natives  are  affect- 
ed by  the  poison,  they  at  once  wash  the  in- 
jured part  in  salt  water.  This  remedy  is 
most  efficacious,  and  as  the  manchineel  is 
always  confiued  to  the  edge  of  the  ocean, 
of  easy  application.  It  nas  been  stated 
that  the  Indians  of  the  isthmus  dip  their 
arrows  in  the  juice  of  the  manchineel. — 
There  are,  however,  various  reasons  for 
doubting  this  assertion :  First  because  the 
poison  is,  like  thatof  alleuphorbiaceas,  ex- 
tremely volatile,  and  however  virulent 
when  first  procured,  soon  loses  its  power. 
Secondly,  because  its  eflect,  even  when  fresh, 
is  by  no  means  so  strung  as  to  cause  death 
of  the  human  beings,  not  even  producing, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  slightest  injury  on 
some  constitutions.  The  statements  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  an  inaccuracy, 
and  it  may  rather  be  supposed  that  the  In- 
dians, like  those  of  Guinna,  obtain  their 
poison  from  the  two  species  of  strychnos 
common  throughout  Panama  and  Darien. 

*'The  fruit  of  the  amancay  is  alone  con- 
sidered very  poisonous ;  but  its  dangerous 
qualities  have  probably  been  overrated. — 
There  is  a  gentleman  in  ranama,  who.  when 
a  boy,  ate  of  these  fruits  without  experi- 
encing any  other  effect  than  mere  griping. 

"The  leaves  of  the  bala,  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  madera  negra.  are  used  to  poison  rats. 
The  datura  sanguienea  appears  to  have  al- 
ways played,  and  still  continues  to  play,  a 
prominent  part  in  the  superstitions  of  trop- 
ical America.  The  Indians  of  Darien,  as 
well  as  those  of  Choco,  prepare  from  its 
seeds  a  decoction,  which  is  given  to  their 
children  to  procure  a  state  of  excitement,  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  possess  the  pow- 
er of  discovering  gold.  In  any  place  where 
the  unhappy  patients  happen  to  fall  down 
digging  is  commenced,  and  as  the  soil  near- 
ly everywhere  abounds  with  gold  dust,  au 
amount  of  more  or  lesj  value  is  obtained. 
In  order  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  this 
poison,  some  sour  chira  dt  maix,  a  beer  made 
of  Indian  corn,  is  administered." 
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STOMATITIS  ULCEROSA  IN  CHILDREN 

Dr.  F.  W.  Mackenzie,  in  an  interesting 
article  on  this  disease  (Jjmdim  Journal  o/ 
Mtdichu)  safs : 

**  These  diseases  are  almost  peculiar  to 
the  period  of  infancy  and  childhood ;  and 
aui  far  as  I  have  obserred,  occur  principally 
in  children  who  hare  been  badly  fed,  are 
exposed  to  atmospheric  yicissitudes,  reside 
in  unhealthy  localities,  or  have  been  born 
of  strumous  or  syphiletic  parents.  That  it 
is  essentially  a  constitutional  affection, and 
merely  occasioned  by  bad  air,  endemic  in- 
fluences, or  unwholesome  food,  is,  I  think, 
certain ;  for  I  have  known  it  to  occur  in  ro- 
bust-looking children,  who  had  been  living 
in  healthy,  open  situations,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  good  nourishment,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  these  cases,  howev- 
er, the  disease  was  almost  invariably  found 
to  have  arisen  from  some  local  irntation, 
such  as  that  of  a  carious  tooth  ;  and,  when 
protracted,  to  be  connected  with  some  la- 
tent scrofulous  taint;  whereas,  in  other 
oases,  it  will  arise  in  the  absence  of  any 
local  cause,  and,  ap)»arently,  from  nothing 
else  than  a  very  deteriorated  condition  of 
the  health. 

''In  the  general  manaf^ment  of  these 
eases,  we  are  diiected  to  employ,  locally, 
strong  solutions  of  the  nitrate  ot  silver,  or 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc,  with  or 
without  astringents,  stimulating,  or  deter- 
gent gargles,  and  to  administer,  at  the  same 
time,  Quinine,  tonics,  and  a  liberal  diet.  I 
formerly  followed  these  instructions  close- 
ly, but  some  times  with  equivocal  success; 
and  I  am  now,  after  repeated  trials,  dispos- 
ed to  give  the  preference  to  the  following 
method  of  treatment.  It  consists  in  re- 
moving in  the  first  place,  any  apparent 
cause  of  irritation,  such  as  a  decayed 
tooth,  should  it  exist :  and  applying  daily 
the  dilute  nitric  acid  of  the  pharmacop- 
osia  to  the  whole  of  the  ulcerated  surfaces, 
by  means  of  a  sponge,  or  caroers-hair  pen- 
cil ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia  is  given  in  full  doses, 
combined  with  the  citrate  of  iron.  When 
the  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  alvine  dischar- 
ges are  unhealthy,  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  and  squills,  as 
well  as  a  purgative  of  calomel  and  ihubarb. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  patient  should 
be  well  supported  by  a  nutritious  diet,  and 
an  adequate  allowance  of  malt  liquor  or 
wine. 

•*I  will  briefly  add,  the  employment  of 
ammonia  in  these  cases  was  first  suggested 
to  me  from  observing  its  beneficial  efiects 
in  the  ulcerative  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  which  occur  in  children  in  con- 


nection wiih  scarlet  fever.  And,  alone,  it 
will  accomplish  a  cure,  as  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing cases  show,  although  less  spedily 
than  when  combined  with  the  citrate  of 
iron  and  the  local  application  of  dilute  ni- 
tric acid.  The  latter  remedy  appears  to 
have  a  remarkable  influence  in  improving 
the  character  of  the  ulceration  and  arrest- 
ing its  progress.  The  sloughy,  dirty,  yel- 
lowish appearance,  which  it  generally  pre- 
sents, is  soon  changed  for  a  florid,  healthy, 
gmnulating  surface;  and  this  result  would 
appear  to  depend  upon  the  moderately- 
stimulating  properties  of  tlie  remedy,  which 
are  not  disproportionate  to  the  exhausted 
vital  powers  of  the  part." 


POISONING   BY   MUSHROOMS. 

Dr.  GovooT  has  published,  in  the  Union 
MedicaU,  the  cases  of  seven  persons  pois- 
oned by  them,  and  of  whom  three  died.  The 
mushrooms  were  fried  in  butter  and  eaten 
at  supper,  by  a  family  of  parents,  children, 
and  a  domestic.  Tne  quantity  consumed 
by  each  was  very  oiucb  alike.  The  night 
passed  quietly;  but  in  the  morning  the 
grandfather  was  seized  with  vomiting  and 
purging,  from  which,  however,  he  recover- 
ed rapidly.  The  iatber,  aged  28  years,  wan 
similary  affected  from  morning  till  evening; 
but  also  recovered.  On  the  contrary,  the 
mother  and  two  of  the  daughters  were  not 
seized  untill  twenty  hours  after  eating  the 
mushrooms,  and  all  of  thera  died  after  six- 
teen hours  of  suflering.  Lastly,  a  female 
servant,  agjed  13  years,  was  not  attacked 
until  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-nine  hours 
after  the  sopper,  and  then,  after  vomiting, 
pureing.  and  cramps,  uncovered  rapidly. 

Tne  mother  was  the  only  person  examin- 
ed after  death.  There  was  a  decomposi tion 
of  the  tissues,  and  abdominal  viscera  were 
softened,  and  the  odour  from  them  was  ex- 
tremely fietid. 

What  is,  however,  most  remarkable,  is 
that  a  seventh  person,  aged  16  years,  ate,  the 
next  day,  mushrooms,  at  least  half  in  quan- 
tity of  those  tjbat  had  served  the  family  the 
day  previous.  These,  however,  had  lain  in 
water  for  an  hour,  and  were  then  drained 
and  pressed.  In  this  condition  they  were 
fried  with  butter  and  eaten.  Diarrhea  fol- 
lowed for  seveml  boura,  without  any  other 
dangerous  effect. 

Conduvion. — ^The  above  cases  seem  to 
verify  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pouchet,  of  Rouen, 
that,  if  mushrooms  be  for  some  time  boiled 
in  water,  their  poisonous  principle  will  be 
destroyed  or  extracted. — Jour,  dc  McdMnc 
U  Chirurg^,  November,  1822. 
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A  NEW  ORGANIC  BASE  FROM  £R- 

GOTIN. 

BT  OR.  T,  L.  WINCKLVB. 

When  ergotin,  the  watery  extract  of  se- 
cale  comutum,  is  distilled  with  caustic  pot- 
ash, ammonia,  and  a  volatile  oigptnic  hase, 
pass  into  the  receiver.  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  this  alkaloid  is  identi- 
cal with  propylamin,  which  is  the  product 
from  the  decomposition  of  narcotine  hy 
potash,  and  is  also  a  constituent  of  the 
pickle  of  herrings.  Its  odor  is  so  peculiar, 
that  I  recognized  it  as  being  the  same  as 
that  produced  from  the  latter  source. 

Propylamin  saturates  acids  completely, 
forming  salts  which  are  mostly  (except  the 
sulphate)  soluble  in  alcohol.  These  salts 
smell  strongly  of  fresh  ergot.  On  the  ad- 
dition ot  tincture  ol  iodine,  the  character- 
istic odor  propylamin  immediately  disap- 
pears, and  the  mixture  smells  of  iodine. — 
when  the  neutral  aqueous  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  propylamin  is  evaporated  in  a  wa- 
ter bath,  the  unbeamble  odor  of  herrings  is 
evolved ;  when  the  solution  is  sour,  then  it 
has  the  smell  of  ergot  and  all  its  reactions 
disappear.  When  this  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  distilled  with  caustic  lime,  without 
artificial  heat  beine  employed,  pure  propy- 
lamin passes  into  the  receiver  which  smells 
of  ammonia  and  all  the  reactions  of  this  al- 
kaloid then  reappear.  In  conseauence  of 
these  properties  of  the  propylamin,  it  has 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  ammonia;  but 
I  consider  that  it  is  the  odorous  principle 
of  urine,  sweat,  and  blood,  and  frequently 
the  cause  of  the  odour  which  nitrogenous 
substances  emit  when  treated  with  alkaline 
solutions. 

The  propylamin  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
conjugate  of  ammonia.  From  my  former 
researches,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  alkaloid  exists,  combined  with  an  acid 
in  ergot  of  rye,  as  ii  is  present  in  the  pickle 
of  herrings,  but  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potash,  as  is  the  case  with  narco- 
tine. I  have  detected  formic  acid  in  ergot, 
which  is  probably  combined  with  the  pro- 
pylamin. It  is  not  verv  difi&cult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  peculiar  action  of  ergot 
on  the  animal  economy  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  this  alkaloid,  because  the  neutral 
salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  read- 
ily administered.  I  have  also  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  propylamin  is  a  constituent  of 
cod-liver  oil,  because  it  combines  readily 
with  iodine,  and  moreover,  the  oil  is  a  use- 
ful agent  to  administer  it  with. 

Buchner,  to  whom  Winckler  has  submit- 
ted specimens  of  propylamin  and  its  salts. 


corroborates  the  above  statement  as  to  its 
properties,  and  alludes  particularly  to  the 
powerful  and  enduring  odour  of  herringii, 
which  it  communicates  to  every  thing.* — 
(Abridged) — AnnaU  of  Pharmacy ,  May 
1852,  from  Buehnor^a  Rcpertorium. 
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CASE  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

BT  J.  L.  PIEBCE,  M.D. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1835,  when  I 
resided  in  Philadelphia,  1  was  called  at  one 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  a  colored  woman,  in  1ft- 
bor  with  her  second  child.  The  membranes 
had  ruptured  at  three  o'clock  the  pievioos 
afternoon,  and  when  I  entered  the  room  I 
found  the  pains  were  very  strong,  but  not 
of  the  character  we  term  "  bearing  down." 
The  OS  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  sin  of  a 
half  dollar  piece,  and  I  ascertained  that  it 
was  a  vertex  presentation,  and  that  the  sn- 
tero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  was 
very  much  contracted.  After  waiting  two 
hours,  the  head  having  advanced  but  little* 
I  endeavored  to  take  a  nap.  In  about  an 
hour  the  groans  of  the  x>&tient  had  ceased, 
and  on  goine  to  her  I  was  alarmed  at  the 
altered  condition  of  things.  She  was  as 
cold  as  death;  in  a  profuse  perspiration; 
the  abdomen  was  exceedinsly  tender;  tte 
pulse  imperceptible ;  and  soe  was  shaking 
violently.  Upon  making  an  examination 
per  vaginum,  I  found  that  the  head  had  le- 
ceded  so  that  it  could  not  be  touched,  and 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  pains. — 
Thinking  to  bring  on  a  gradual  return  of 
them,  I  administered  five  grains  of  eigot 
every  fifteen  minutes  for  one  hour,  without 
effect.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  I  sent  for 
my  friend.  Dr.  J.  K.  Knorr,  to  confer  with. 
On  his  arrival,  no  favorable  change  having 
taken  place,  we  concluded  to  consult  Dr. 
Janney,  who  immediately  suggested  the 
prol lability  that  a  rupture  of  the  uterus  had 
taken  place.  On  examination,  Dr.  J.  found 
that  this  suggestion  was  correct,  and  that 
the  child  haoT passed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  He  brought  down  the  feet,  and 
with  great  difficulty  the  body  was  deliver- 
ed; but  every  effort  to  bring  down  the 
bead  by  instruments,  or  otherwise,  proved 
abortive,  until  at  length  it  was  severed 
from  the  body.  After  a  long  time  spent 
in  fruitless  endeavors,  as  a  last  resort  the 
brain  was  evacuated,  and  then  by  means  ^ 
the  guarded  crotchet  and  blnnt'  hook,  the 
head  was  extracted.  The  patient  bore  the 
operation  with  the  greatest  fortitude--* 
sairoely  a  complaint  escaped  her  lips.  Of 
coure,  she  was  exhausted.    We  nad  hu 
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placed  in  a  comfortable  position,  and  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible.  Some  biandy  was 
given  immediately,  and  ten  gmins  of  carb. 
ammonia  with  twenty-five  drops  of  aoeta- 
ted  tinct.  of  opium  were  administered  eve- 
ry half  hour.  The  cold  and  pulseless  state 
continued  through  the  da)  and  most  of  the 
night.  On  the  following  morning,  a  slight 
degree  of  warmth  was  restored  to  the  body, 
and  by  noon,  to  the  ell)ows;  but  the  pulse 
was  still  imperceptible.  The  abdomen 
was  exceedingly  distended  with  flatus. — 
Frictions  with  ol.  terebinth,  and  with 
capsici  were  used  from  the  time  of  her  de- 
livery. Stimutants  and  opiates  were  used 
as  freely  as  was  deemed  prudent.  At  3  o'- 
clock, P.  M.  her  breathing  became  labored, 
and  at  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  she 
was  released  from  her  sufferings,  thirty-four 
hours  after  delivery  had  been  effected. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  a  poat-mertem 
examination  was  made.  The  uierus  was 
lound  severed  from  the  vagina  on  its  ante- 
rior portion,  and  the  os  uteri  was  torn  on 
each  side  to  the  extent  of  several  iuches. 
The  uterus  was  scaratty  at  all  contracted. 
The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  supe- 
rior strait  measured  three  inches ;  but  the 
circumstance  to  which  the  rupture  was  to 
be  attributed  was  the  existence  of  a  spinous 
process  upon  the  superior  posterior  portion 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  of  about  three- 
cfuarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  terminating 
in  a  sharp  point.  The  cone^tant  and  severe 
pressure  of  the  fotus  for  so  long  a  period 
upon  this  process  no  doubt  cauwd  tbe  va- 
gina and  uterus  to  give  way. 


OBSERVATIONS     UPON    TUBERCU- 
LAR DISEASES. 

BT  WARSEH  8T0HB,  M.D.,  PBOP.  OP  SUBOBBT, 
IJBT  THE  UVIVBRSITT  OP  I*A. 

A  recent  work  by  Hayes  Bennet,  entitled 
*<Bennet  on  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,'*  ex- 
plains very  clearly  the  principles  upon 
which  the  present  most  approved  method 
of  treatment  of  tubercular  phthisis  is  foun- 
ded, and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
principal  remedies  relied  upon.  No  one 
will  have  the  presumption  to  suppose  that 
the  pathology  of  this  disease  is  entirelvand 
accurately  explained;  for  chemistry,  how- 
ever exact  it  may  be  when  applied  to  dead 
matter,  must  be  more  or  less  at  fault  when 
applied  to  matter  under  the  influence  of 
the  peculiar  orgsnic  laws  of  the  living  ani- 
mal ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  accumte  to  detect 
the  difierenoe  between  the  various  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood  in  health  and  disease^  and 


also  to  show  the  eflfect  which  various  diets 
and  medicines  have  in  restoring  the  blood, 
when  depmved,  to  a  healthy  standard. — 
Upon  the  result  of  these  chemical  facts 
mainly  has  been  built  a  theory  which  is  un- 
doubtedly so  far  correct,  that  it  will  never 
be  upset,  but  may  be  vastly  improved,  in 
a  practical  fwint,  by  careful  experiments 
and  observations.  This  book  is  not  one  to 
be  reviewed,  for  it  ought  to  be  read  entire 
by  every  practitioner.  But  1  will  select  a 
few  passages  as  texts  for  some  observations 
of  my  own.  In  speaking  of  the  cause, 
Mr.  Bennet  remarks,  that  *< the  circumstan- 
ces which  precede  the  disease,  clearly  indi* 
cate  imperfect  digestion,  and  assimilation 
as  its  true  origin.  Thus,  phthisis  is  essen- 
tially a  disorder  of  childhood  and  youth ; 
that  is,  of  a  period  of  life  when  nutrition 
is  directed  to  build  up  the  tissues  of  the 
body."  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  an  adult, 
who  has  grown  np  robust,  from  free  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and  wholesome  and 
^nerous  diet,  may  have  his  diet  diminished 
in  Quantity  and  quality  without  inducing 
phthisis ;  but  if  it  is  applied  to  children,  it 
IS  a  common  result.  The  proper  way  to 
treat  consumption  is  to  prevent  it ;  and 
with  our  present  knowledge,  this  can  be 
done  almost  without  fail,  if  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  can  be  maintained.  Look 
at  the  bills  of  mortality  furnished  by  this 
one  disease,  made  up  mostly  of  the  young 
and  beautiful,  and  of  those  at  an  interest- 
ing period  of  life,  when  a  young  family  is 
dependent  upon  them  for  support  and  mor- 
al guidance ;  and  see  what  a  vast  field  is 
open  for  the  ameliomtion  of  human  suffer- 
ing, or  rather  for  the  prolongpition  of  hu- 
man life.  The  diathesis  is  no  doubt  trans- 
mitted to  a  certain  extent  from  parent  to 
child,  but  this  can  in  a  great  measure  be 
counteracted  by  proper  management  during 
childhood  and  youth.  Those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  labor  under  a  phthisical 
diathesis,  scarcely  ever  think  of  overcom- 
ing it  in  their  offspring  by  pursuing  a  course 
calculated  to  render  ttem  robust,  Irat  on  tbe 
contrary  take  great  pains  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease,  by  the  most  del- 
icate care,  such  as  is  calculated  to  impair 
the  digestion  and  diminish  the  appetite :  so 
that,  instead  of  strong,  wholesome  diet, 
they  can  ouly  take  such  delicacies  as  please 
a  capricious  palate,  and  the  develonement 
of  the  disease  at  an  early  period  is  the  al- 
most inevita table  consequence.  The  light, 
the  sun.  tbe  free  fresh  air,  is  as  essential  to 
the  child  in  his  growth  as  to  a  plant,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  they  are  furnished 
without  cost.  Those  that  inherit  a  phthis- 
ical diathesis  have  ^nevally  a  slender,  deli- 
cate form,  and  a  feeble  muscular  developi' 
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ment,  -which  can  be  almost  entirely  leme- 
died  by  proper  exercise  during  the  period 
of  growth,  and  this  same  eiercise  serves  to 
maintain  a  good  appetite  and  digestion, 
which,  with  proper  diet,  comprising  a  due 
proportion  of  plain  dressed  animal  food, 
will  insure  a  robust  frame  in  most  cases. 
The  exercise  should  be  such  as  is  calculated 
to  develope  the  chest,  so  that  it  can  receive 
with  ease,  under  all  circumstances,  suffi- 
cient air  for  free  decarbonization  of  the 
blood;  for  the  imperfect  periormance  of  this 
function  favors  the  deposit  of  tubercle. 
If  Ramage  obtained  great  advantage,  (as  he 
undoubtedly  did  in  many  cases,)  after  the 
disease  began  to  show  itself,  by  the  use  of 
his  long  tubes  and  forced  inspiration,  how 
much  more  may  reasonably  be  expected  by 
similar  exercise  while  the  chest  is  in  its 
growth.  Another  injurious  system  indul- 
gent and  anxious  parents  fall  into  which  is 
almost  as  injurious  as  want  of  exercise,  con- 
sists in  dressing  too  warmly.  This  error 
in  dress  applies  to  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren ;  because  there  may  be  a  few  days  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  ,that  may  require 
a  little  extra  clothing  for  comfort,  a  ma- 
jority bundle  up  and  swelter  all  the  rest  of 
the  time,  with  no  oth«r  effect  than  to  pre- 
pare the  system  to  take  cold  when  a  change 
m  the  weather  does  take  place.  The  true 
way  to  dress,  is  to  wear  just  enough  to  be 
comfortable  in  ordinary  weather  and  under- 
going the  ordinary  exercise,  and  make  a 
temporary  addition,  if  there  is  a  great 
change  of  temperature,  or  if  we  are  to  sit 
or  ride  in  the  cold.  No  one  can  well  take 
a  cold  when  awake  and  in  action,  and  no 
one  who  has  not  createxl  a  false  unnatural 
state,  by  his  habits  and  dress,  can  well  suf- 
fer from  the  sense  of  feeling  cold.  Who 
does  not  know  the  effect  of  going  with  bare 
neck  constantly  in  preventing  or  rather 
avoiding  sore  throat  ?  What  is  true  of  a 
part  is  true  of  the  whole.  We  must  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  all  these  exposures  and 
slifi^ht  vicissitudes  which  are  so  often  una- 
voidable, and  then,  instead  of  beins?  injur- 
ed by  changes  to  a  lower  temperature,  we 
will  derive  manifest  advantage  from  its  bra- 
cing and  stimulating  efierts.  The  error 
has  grown  out  of  the  idea  that  phthisis  of- 
ten or  generally  arises  irom  colds  or  catarriis. 
If  tubercles  already  exist  in  the  lungs,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  a  ca'arrh  may  aid  ma- 
terially in  developing  phthisis,  or  advancing 
it.  but  it  has  notning  to  do  with  the  dep«i5ii 
of  the  tubercles,  anymore  than  if  the  effect 
of  cold  had  been  thrown  upon  the  gastro- 
intestinal surface.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
this  unaturaU  artificial,  delicate,  suscepti- 
ble state  of  the  system,  brought  about  by 
effeminate  habits,  the  effects  of  cold  or  vi- 


cisssitudes  more  frequently  fiili  upon  tbe 
stomach  and  bowels,  although  all  the  im- 
portant functions  are  liable  to  be  disturbed, 
and  hence  the  importance  of  gaaxding 
against  it. 

This,  then,  should  be  tbe  course  with 
children,  in  order  to  counteract  any  heredit- 
ary diathesis,  or  to  prevent  its  acquisition, 
and  to  establish  a  good  substantial  frame, 
capable  of  allowing  full  play  to  all  its  im- 
portant organs.  This  physical  training 
should  take  precedence  of  all  other,  or  at 
least  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  and  if  both  cannot  be  had,  tbe 
latter  should  give  place  to  the  former.— 
Those  who  have  inherited  the  diathesis, 
ehould  be  put  upon  their  guard,  so  that  they 
may  observe  tne  first  change  that  takes 
place  in  the  series  that  occur  and  end  in 
consumption  and  death.  While  tbe  mind 
is  free,  the  appetite  and  digestion  good  and 
everything  is  going  on  undisturbed,  tuba- 
cles  will  not  he  deposited,  but  if  anything 
occurs  to  disturb  the  system,  the  appetite 
is  impaired,  the  skin  begins  to  lose  the  hoe 
of  health  and  slight  emaciation  may  be  ob- 
served without  any  sufficient  cause  appa- 
rent.  These  causes  whatever  they  may  be, 
whether  moral  afflictions  or  physical  causes 
that  tend  to  disturb  and  depress  the  system, 
would,  in  a  healthy,  robust  subject  prodaoe 
slight  indisposition  only,  that  would  dis- 
appear with  the  cause,  but  in  one  with  tbe 
phthisis  tubercular  deposits  would  be  tbe 
consequence.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physi- 
cian to  adopt  a  proper  course  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  general  disturbance, 
and  not  wait  until  unmistakable  signs  of 
phthisis  make  their  appearance.  I  would 
not  undertake  to  say  that  cod-liver  oil  is 
always  to  be  given,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  more  readily  supplies  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  blood  than  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  is  more  easily  assimilated  than 
any  other  fatty  substance ;  but  this,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  properly  assimilated,  and 
many  things  may  be  given  to  improve  the 
state  of  tlK  stomach,  and  favor  the  intro- 
duction of  the  oil  into  the  system.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  in  this  state  of 
mal-assimilation,  there  is  uniformly  but 
one  deficiency  in  the  blood.  The  prepara- 
tions of  iron  have  often  a  good  efiect  upon 
the  stomach  in  improving  digestion,  and 
also  upon  the  blooJ  which  is  often  defi- 
cient in  coloring  matter.  A  physician  in 
the  West,  Dr.  McDowell,  made  phthisis  a 
speciality,  and  gpiined  some  celebrity  in  its 
treatment  before  cod-liver  oil  was  in  use. 
In  addition  to  a  generous  diet,  he  relied 
mainly  upon  iron,  and  I  think  the  sulphate 
was  his  fa  vori  te  prepa ra tion .  I  prefer  some 
of  the  other  soluble  preparations.  I  brought 
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before  the  public  two  or  tbiee  yeaxs  ago, 
the  idea  of  Benecke,  of  the  use  of  the  sul* 
pbate  of  lime,  and  further  experience  con- 
firms me  in  my  opinion  of  its  value^  but 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  it  to  be 
applicable  to  all  cases.  Benecu*s  theory  is 
based  upon  the  facts,  that  phosphate  of 
lime  is  essential  to  cell  formation  in  all  or- 
ganized beings,  and  that  in  phthisis  and 
scrofula  generally,  when  there  is  emacia- 
tion, it  is  found  in  excess  in  urine.  I  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  when  there  is  a  din- 
gy, unhealthy  hue  of  the  skin,  showing  bad 
assimilation  and  appropriation  of  the  nu- 
triment. I  have  observed  the  most  decid- 
ed and  happy  effects  in  children  who  were 
emaciated  and  of  unhealthy  color  and  dis- 
turbed in  their  bowels,  and  when  ossifica- 
tion would  not  take  place  after  fractures, 
and  when  ulcers  were  slow  to  granulate, 
showing  its  influence  upon  the  nutritive 
process.  Vegetable  bitters  may  be  of  ser- 
rice  by  improving  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
but  plain  stimulants,  1  believe,  as  a  general 
rule,  aie  buter,  taken  either  at  the  time  of 
eating,  or  just  after.  Some  injurious  arti- 
cles have  been  written  to  show  the  general 
and  direct  good  eflects  of  brandy  and  other 
alcoholic  liquors  in  phthisical  subjects,  but 
I  think  it  is  entirely  indirect,  and  confined 
to  the  improvement  in  nutrition.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bennet,  cod  oil  is  readily  di- 
gestible under  circumstances  when  no  oth- 
er kind  of  animal  food  can  be  taken  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  furnish  the  tissues  with 
a  proper  amount  of  fatty  material,  and  its 
effects  are  to  nourish  the  body,  which  in- 
creases in  bulk  and  vigcir;  to  check  fresh 
exudations  of  turbucular  matter,  and  to  di- 
minish the  cough,  expectoration  and  per- 
spiration. It  is  not  necessary  for  a  con- 
sumptive person  to  live  on  oil,  like  an  Es- 
quimaux. It  is  ^ven  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, and  when  given  early  as  a  preventa- 
tive, it  is  only  to  establish  fully  the  usual 
state  of  health,  and  so  soon  as  digestion  is 
established,  proper  exercise  and  suitable  di- 
et will  maintain  it,  and  should  the  disease 
be  developed,  I  think  that  if  the  blood  isj 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  we  have, 
effected  all  that  tlie  oil  is  capable  of,  and| 
if  the  appetite  and  digestion  is  good,  we 
may  relax  the  use  of  the  oil,  and  resort  to 
it  when  the  stomach  will  not  take  sufficient 
animal  food  in  a  more  palatable  form.  We 
may  fatten  the  patient  by  giving  large 
quo nti ties  of  the  oil  if  the  stomach  will 
bear  it,  but  I  do  not  think  the  disease  is 
improved  bv  giving  more  than  sufficient  to 
establish  a  healthy  proportion  in  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood.  The  fourth  and  last^ 
chapter  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  olwerva- 1 
tions  upon  the  use  oi  local  applications  to' 


the  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  diseases  which 
the  author  says  are  frequently  mistaken  foi, 
or  associated  with,  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
The  appearance^  of  the  part  is  descrilied  in 
one  case,  in  which  a  strong  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  was  used  with  relief.  He 
says,  the  fauces  and  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  were  studded  over  with  nodular 
swellings,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head 
to  that  of  a  pea.  Many  of  them  were 
bright  red  and  fungoid  in  character,  whilst 
considerable  patches  of  purulent  matter  ad- 
hered to  several  parts  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane.  Several  ca&es  are  related,  and  due 
credit  is  given  to  Dr.  Green,  of  New  York, 
who  is  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  great  praise 
for  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  affections  of  the  throat,  larynx, 
etc.;  but  this  treatment,  to  my  view,  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  inflammatory  affections, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  case  of 
constitutional  disease,  where  there  is  mor- 
bid sensibility,  when  local  applications  may 
be  useful  in  connection  with  constitution- 
al treatment,  but  only  of  temporary  service 
without  it.  Perhaps  these  chronic  inflam* 
matory  affections  of  the  fauces  and  larynx 
are  more  common  in  Edinburg  than  in  our 
section  of  the  country,  and  the  scrofulous 
softening,  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
bri^t  redness)  resembles  in  appearance 
very  much  the  case  described  above  may  be 
much  more  frequent  here  than  they  are  there, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  often  that 
these  chronic  affections  of  the  throat  are 
cured  by  local  applications  alone,  and  it  is 
very  important  to  distinguish  between  mere 
local  disease  and  constitutional  disease 
manifested  locally.  This  scrofulous  affect- 
ion of  the  throat  seems  to  correspond  to 
Wilson  Phillip's  dyspeptic  phthisis,  and 
the  stomach  and  bowels  are  generally  more 
disturbed  than  when  the  diathesis  shows 
itself  upon  the  lungs.  This  aflfection  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  is,  I  think,  more 
likely  to  occur  unmixed  with  phthisis  in 
young  subjects.  In  children,  it  often  locates 
upon  the  bowels,  and  the  mesenteric  glands 
are  accused  of  the  mischief.  In  children,  it 
more  frequently  fixes  upon  the  throat,  and 
may  extend  to  the  various  ramifications 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  fauces,  and 
not  unfrequentlyit  locates  upon  the  vagina 
and  uterus,  giving  rise  to  leucorrbea,  and  if 
it  occura  at  puberty  or  later,  there  is  men- 
strual disturbance.  Mr  attention  was  cal- 
led to  this  manifestation  of  this  diathesis 
upon  the  uterus  some  yeara  a  so.  I  was 
consulted  for  a  case  of  vagina  discharge  in 
a  young  lady,  who  had  a  large  famil^r  con« 
nection  who  were  of  a  scrofulous  diathe- 
sis, and  I  found  the  femily  very  much 
alarmed,  because  several  members  had  been 
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similarly  affected,  and  it  had  ended  in 
phthisis.  Subseqaent  obserrations  satisfy 
me  that  this  is  a  very  common  afl^tion. 
I  have  seen  several  cases  of  discharge  from 
the  antrum  of  a  muco- purulent  character, 
when  the  general  aspect  indicated  this  dia- 
thesis unattended  with  pain,  which  hare 
yielded  to  constitutional  treatment.  These 
affections,  of  course,  may  appear  at  any 
period  of  life,  but  frequently  in  connection 
with  phthisis  when  the  chancter  of  it  is  not 
so  likely  to  be  mistaken.  In  the  treatment, 
the  cod  liver  oil  will  be  found  as  useful  as 
in  tubercular  affections;  for  there  is  the 
same  deranged  nutrition  dependent  upon 
the  want  of  assimilation  of  fatty  matter, 
but  in  addition,  I  think  the  mineral  tonics, 
such  as  iron,  are  of  essential  service,  and 
the  phosphate  of  lime  appears  particularly 
applicable.  Sydenham's  white  decoction, 
which  is  mainly  a  compound  of  gelatine 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  is  a  favorite  remedy 
with  the  French  in  chronic  affections  of 
the  bowels  of  children,  and  they  will  often 
fatten  upon  it.  Local  applications  may  be 
of  some  service  where  they  can  be  profMsrh 
applied,  but  they  must  be  made  mucn  milder 
than  is  the  present  custom.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  the 
application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  or  of  caustic  in  substance  to 
certain  raucous  inflammations,  and  also  to 
unhealthy  ulcers ;  and  lamas  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  anil  efficacy  of 
the  application  of  a  strong  solution  ot  the 
nitrate  of  silver  or  of  caustic  in  substance 
in  certain  mucous  inflammations,  and  also 
to  unhealthy  ulcers ;  and  I  am  as  fully  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  useful- 
ness of  these  applications,  even  when  ap- 
plied to  diseases  in  which  they  are  appro- 
priate, but  in  the  affection  under  consider- 
ation, I  have  never  seen  strong  applications 
of  any  use.  G^entle,  astringent  and  stimu- 
lating applications  are  generally  useful,  but 
the  main  dependence  is  upon  the  constitu- 
tional treatment  and  the  restoration  of 
healthy  nutrition.  This  is  an  important 
subject,  and  shows  the  importance  of  cor- 
rect pathology.  Until  latelv,  medical  sci- 
ence has  been  under  the  influence  of  great 
minds  with  a  single  idea.  The  system  of 
Brown,  who  stimulated  everv  thing,  was 
successful,  until  that  genius  Broussais  dis- 
covered that  everything  morbid  was  an  in- 
creased action  to  be  regulated  by  blood-let- 
ting, starvation  and  counter  stimulants, 
who  was  in  turn  equally  successful.  About 
this  time,  Andral  ventured  to  assert  and 
maintain,  that  tubercle  and  other  morbid 
changes  were  not  the  result  of  inflamma- 
'^'^n,  but  vicious  nutrition,  and  the  idea  has 
"  acted  upon  until  there  is  danger  of 


our  losing  sight  of  the  valuable  lessons 
taught  by  Broussais.  Let  us  look  well  to 
pathology;  let  us  treat  inflammation  with 
all  the  rigor  it  deserves;  let  us  feed  well 
and  encourage  the  digestion  of  those  who 
are  feeble  and  poor  in  nutritive  fluid,  and 
restrain  those  within  wholesome  limits  who 
are  robust  and  of  an  opposite  temperament. 
In  a  word  let  us  endeavor  to  treat  ererj- 
thing  as  it  deserves,  walk  on  our  feet,  and 
leave  hobbies  for  quacks  to  ride. — New  Or- 
leans Medical  Neve  and  HoapUal  GazetU, 
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HABITUAL  PRESENCE  OF  SUGAR  in 
TUB  URINE  OF  THB  AGED. 

BT  M.  D£CHAMBRS. 

During  the  great  impulse  which  investi- 
gations into  the  characters  of  the  excretions 
have  received  in  the  present  time,  we  ought 
to  be  certain  that  some  principles  discorer- 
ed  are  really  due  to  a  pathological  condition, 
and  do  not,  under  some  circumstances,  ex- 
ist normally.  M.  Bernard  has  shown  that 
sugar  may  be  physiologically  produced  bjr 
the  liver;  and  the  question  is,  what  be- 
comes of  it.  M.  Reynoso,  has  suggested 
that  is  is  destroyed  by  pulmonary  combos- 
tion.  and  that  when  the  respiratory  func- 
tion becomes  impeded,  it  will  be  found  ei- 
creted  in  the  urine.  M.  Dechambre  taking 
up  the  question  at  this  point,  argues,  that 
if  insufficient  ha:matosis  gives  rise  to  glu- 
cosuria,  we  ought  to  meet  with  this  in  the 
aged.  He  refers  to  the  well-knowp  «- 
seaches  into  the  condition  of  the  respirato- 
ry organs  of  the  aged,  carried  on  by  himself 
and  M.  Hourmann  at  the  Salpetriere,  and 
described  in  the  Arch  Gm,  for  1835.  These 
exhibited  lateral  depression  of  the  thorax, 
projection  of  the  sturnum  forwards,  rigidi- 
ty of  the  costo- vertebral  articulations,  ossi- 
fication of  the  cartilages,  and  a  rarefied  con- 
dition of  the  pulmonory  parenchyma,  in 
which  the  cell- walls  were  found  thinned  or 
ruptured,  and  the  capillary  vessels  obliter- 
ated. The  defective  heematosis  which  re- 
sults from  these  physical  changes  should, 
then,  favor  the  production  of  glucosuria; 
and  experiments  performed  upon  the  urine 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  aged  wo- 
men of  the  Salpetriere  have  so  constantly 
exhibited  it,  that  M.  Dechambre  considers 
himself  justified  in  asserting  that  sugar  ex- 
ists habitually  in  tl)e  urine  of  the  aged,  al- 
though its  presence  there  may  be  possibly 
explained  upon  some  other  nypothcsis.— 
BrU.  Med.  and  For.  Ckir.  Rev.  Oct.  1853. 
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MEDICAL  COLLEGES  IN  CINCINNATI. 

Then  are  three  Old  School  Colleges  in  this 
cit J,  all  candidates  for  patrona^p,  the  proa- 
pcct,  however,  for  large  classes  this  winter, 
is  rather  slim.  We  consider  the  Ohio  Medi- 
cal College  upon  ite  **  last  le^s;"  it  may 
live  through  this  winter,  however,  provid- 
ed the  season  is  not  too  severe.  This  school 
has  a  fine  edifice,  and  lacks  nothing  to 
make  it  one  of  the  hest  and  largest  Medical 
Colleges  in  the  country,  except  a  compe- 
tent Faculty  and  a  sufficient  numher  of  stu- 
dents. But  where  the  Trustees  will  obtain 
these  requisites  is  yet  unknown.  As  it  is 
the  nature  of  man  to  live  and  hope  "  some- 
thing may  yet  turn  up"  that  will  give  them 
both.  From  present  appearances  they  will 
have  no  Hospital  privileges  this  winter,  as 
nearly  all  the  sick  are  sent  to  the  Infirmary. 
At  this  time  there  are  only  a  few  patients 
in  that  part  of  the  hospital  edifice  which  has 
not  been  taken  down.  This  College — what 
is  left  of  it — is  now  in  a  worse  position  in 
this  respect,  than  other  Colleges  of  this  city 
have  been  by  the  trickery  of  this  old  estab- 
lishment. 

The  next  is  the  Miami  Medical  College. 
This  College  expects  to  share  a  large  por- 
tion of  patronage ;  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  its  Professors  we  leave  others  to  judge, 
but  as  to  their  liberality  we  are  free  to  say, 
that  so  long  as  they  swear  young  men  to 
give  up  their  diplomas,  as  they  did  last 
winter,  whenever  they  depart  from  the 
teachings  of  that  school — the  school  can- 
not prosper,  and  no  one  having  a  proper 
regard  for  his  own  opinion  or  judgment,  will 
ever  submit  to  it.  Young  men  who  wish  to 
have  collars  plaoed  on  their  necks  can  be 
accommodated  there.  Who  would  follow 
the  practice  of  any  man  if  he  should  teach 
or  practice  cutting  oflTa  leg  three  times,  and 
then  three  months  after  have  to  take  oflT  a 
**  little  more  bone**  that  the  parts  may  heal 
over.  They  have  a  small  Hospital  called 
St.  Johns,  a  Catholic  conoenn^the  " Saint" 


may  save*it,  but  it  does  not  look  much  like 
being  '<  right  on  the  school  question."— 
'*  Any  port  in  a  storm,*'  is  better  than  a 
rough  sea.  The  ''Dear  Asters"  and  the 
"Holy  Fathers"  may  furnish  patients 
enough  for  Collie  purposes,  all  Young 
Americans  can  see  what  they  will  see.  This 
school  is  strictly  of  the  old  Fogy  order,  and 
of  course  we  wish  them  more  success  than 
they  had  with  their  spring  session;  rumor 
says  they  had  five  students  then  and  ex- 
pected several  others,  but  whether  they  had 
them  or  not,  is  problematii-al— their  fifteen 
dollar  scheme  did  not  work  well. 

The  third  is  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  This  school  has,  perhaps,  the  best 
Hospital  armngements  of  the  three,  as  it 
has  Uncle  Sam's  mariners  to  doctor  at  a 
« living  price."  The  friends  of  this  school 
are  sanguine  that  it  will  have  the  largest 
class  this  winter,  but  as  we  are  no  prophet, 
we  cannot  ;inform  our  .readers  how  many 
will  be  there,  yet  we  will  venture  the  fol* 
fowing  as  the  number  of  students  (we 
mean  students  not  dead  heads,)  that  will 
attend  all  three  of  the  above  schools.  The 
Ohio  Medical  College  45.  The  Miami  55. 
The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  65. 
Total  165.  This,  perhaps,  is  as  many  as 
attended  last  winter — ^we  have  no  certain 
means  of  knowing,  not  having  seen  any  of 
their  catalogues,  (if  they  published  any.) 

We  will  put  down  the  winter  class  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  220.  The 
clinical  advantages  this  institution  popocss 
es  over  the  others  are  ample,  and  has  also 
one  of  the  finest  arranged  amphitheatres  in 
the  city. 

Our  Old  School  friends  will  no  doubt 
feel  under  many  obligations  to  us  for  this 
notice-~we  are  candid  in  our  opinion,  and 
if  our  calculations  aie  too  small,  we  will 
give  the  exact  number  of  each  as  soon  as 
they  will  make  it  known  to  us.  N. 
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DRUNKEN  DOCTORS. 

Whether  of  law,  divinity,  or  medicine^ 
should  be  legpirded  as  unworthy  men,  and 
under  no  drcumstanoes  should  they  be  en- 
trusted with  that  which  strictly  belongis  tc 
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their  respective  callings.  But  of  the  three 
professions,  medicine  is  the  most  import- 
ant, for  the  law  only  deals  with  your  mo- 
ney,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  affected 
even  if  your  attorney  be  a  drunkard  and 
neglect  your  business.  The  minister  of  the 
gospel  can  only  advise  and  counsel,  while 
the  whole  matter  is  between  you  and  your 
Go<l,  minister  or  no  minister ;  while,  with 
the  physician,  if  he  be  drunk  and  make  a 
fatal  mistake,  as  all  such  do  necessarily,  a 
single  failure  is  certain  death.  This  puts 
the  question  at  once  beyond  the  reach  or 
counsel  of  either  lawyer  or  preacher. 

No  community  should  ever  think  of  sup- 
porting a  physician  who  is  a  drunkard,  for 
even  with  all  the  lights  of  medical  science — 
with  a  cool  and  careful  judgment,  phirsi- 
cians  are  poorly  prepared  to  meet  disease 
!n  the  various  ways  by  which  it  attacks  the 
human  family ;  and  even  those  who  have 
spent  a  life-tim«5  in  cultivating  their  pro- 
fession— in  practising  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  fear  and  tremble 
many  times  when  called  to  discharge  its 
responsible  duty.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  as  the  drunkard  has  or  knows  no  re- 
sponsibility, his  position  is  the  most  desir- 
able to  such  as  throw  this  around  them  as 
a  shield.  We  would  say  that  no  such  pre- 
text will  ever  and  finally  relieve  a  con- 
demned conscience  from  a  conviction  of 
having  done  wrong.  What  parent  can 
look  upon  such  a  physician  with  any  degree 
of  respect,  when  he  may  have  caused  the 
death  of  some  lovely  child  by  such  habits? 

We  have  often  referred  to  this  subject, 
but  circumstances  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  continue  our  opposition  to  this  great 
evil. 

A  few  days  since,  a  physician  was  visit- 
ing a  patient  of  our  acquaintance,  while  he 
was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  stand  without 
supporting  himself  upon  some  furniture  in 
the  room  ;  and  even  after  he  had  made  his 
prescription  and  dealt  out  his  medicine,  be 
could  not  remember  five  minutes  afterwards 
what  he  had  done,  and  went  to  work  and 
made  uut  another  portion  of  medicine.  The 
patient  did  not  take  it,  but  at  once  dismis- 
sed the  drunkard  and  called  another  physi- 
cian whom  he  knew  to  be  a  sober  man. 


Let  the  community  look  out  for  this  cUas 
of  physicians.  Pass  every  one  by  as  you 
would  the  worst  culprit  in  the  world,  for 
he  is  not  fit  to  fill  any  position  in  life,  so 
long  as  he  continues  such  habits— be  is 
death  to  his  patients,  a  terror  to  his  familj, 
a  disgrace  to  community,  and  nothing  on 
earth  or  heaven  can  save  him,  but  the  Iot- 
ing-kindness  and  mercy  of  his  God.    N. 


PHYSIOLOGY    OF   THE    KIDNEYS, 
AND  THE  URINE. 

[CONTIHUED  FROM  PAOB  474.] 

The  minimum  of  transpiration,  37.45,  WIS 
also  in  February.  Hence  it  appears  that  is 
the  depth  of  winter  the  urine  was  twice  the 
transpiration,  and  in  the  heat  of  sumisei 
the  transpiration  for  a  short  time  doubled 
the  urine. 

Yet,  although  calculations  of  the  gross 
amounts  of  transpiration  and  urine  hare  no 
steady  basis,  as  the  water  flows  with  indif- 
ference through  the  skin  and  lungs  or 
through  the  kidneys  as  directed  by  ciraim- 
stances — there  is  a  ratio  between  (he  reral 
and  pulmonary  excretions  (aside  from  ihc 
water)  which  has  a  more  steady  basis.  The 
gross  amount  of  solid  materials  excreted 
by  the  kidneys  bears  a  proportion  to  our 
food  and  exercise,  and  the  true  pulmonary 
excretion,  carbonic  acid  gas,  bears  a  similw 
proportion.  The  total  solids  of  the  daily 
urinary  excretion  averaged  in  the  expen- 
ments  of  Lehmann  upon  himself  a  little 
over  two  ounces— while  the  total  amoiuit 
of  carbon  exhaled  by  skin  and  lungs,  «• 
cording  to  diiferent  observers,  Andral,  Lie- 
big,  Scharling,  Barral,  etc.,  varies  fromfli 
or  eight  to  thirteen  ounces  daily.  Hence 
there  is  a  large  preponderance  of  traospi»- 
tion  over  urination  except  in  the  variable 
element,  water.  The  following  tabular 
view  may  serve  to  impress  upon  the  memory 
the  relative  extent  of  the  various  excretions 

Bolidf  excreted. 


Lungs, 
Kidneys, 
Skin,  from 

Bowels, 


8  ounces. 

2 

0.4  to  0.5 

n 


Tot»!  eicrrtioB 
liquid  wd  !»»««•«• 

35 
35 

Indefinite. 
33  (Seguin) 
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In  this  estimate,  the  total  cataoeous  ex- 
cretion is  given  according  to  8eguin  at  33 
ounces,  hut  as  it  may  Tarj  from  two  or 
three  oances  to  six  or  eight  pounds,  it  must 
he  considered  indefinite.  The  estimate  of 
half  an  ounce  of  solid  cutaneous  excretion 
is  hased  upon  the  opinion  of  Anselraino 
that  the  cutaneous  transpimtion  contains 
from  5  to  12.5  per  thousand  of  solid  mat- 
ter, and  the  estimate  of  Scharling  that  the 
carbon  exhaled  by  the  skin  is  from  1-30  to 
1-60  of  the  amount  exhaled  by  the  lungs. 

The  above  table  shows  the  fallacy  of  the 
popular  impression  encouraged  by  certain 
nostrum  dealers  that  the  skin  takes  the  lead 
of  all  the  organs  in  the  depumtion  of  the 
body.  In  reality,  the  skin  is  greatly  infe- 
rior to  the  other  three  channels  of  excretion, 
except  as  to  its  capacity  for  discharging 
lapidly  an  indefinite  quantity  of  water. 
This  popular  error  has  arisen  from  con- 
founding tranapiration  (the  action  of  the 
lungiB  and  skin,)  with  penpiroiion,  which 
Ib  the  action  of  the  skin  alone.  Disregard- 
ing the  water,  we  may  say  that  ^e  dis- 
charge on  an  average  in  round  numbers, 
twelve  ounces  of  solid  material  daily — two 
thirds  of  it  by  the  lungs  one  sixth  or  fifth 
by  the  kidneys,  a  tenth  or  ninth  by  the 
bowels,  and  a  twenty-fifth  by  the  skin. 

Urinary  ExeretUm. — ^AU  substances  that 
belong  to  the  normal  constitution  of  the 
urine  may  be  regarded  as  diuretic.  In  other 
words,  they  have  a  tendency  to  excite  the 
action  of  the  kidneys.  Urea,  the  leading 
urinary  element,  has  been  used  as  a  diuretic 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  doees  of 
ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  (according  to 
to  Dr.  Turner,)  it  raised  the  urine  from 
14  to  44  ounces. 

Many  snbatanoes  administered  by  the 
stomach  pass  off  unchanged  by  the  kidneys; 
others  are  much  modified  by  vital  chemis- 
try. Salts  containing  alkaline  bases,  and 
vegetable  acids  are  converted  into  carbon- 
ates, thus  rendering  the  urine  alkaline  and 
cavsing  phosphatic  deposits*  Acetates  and 
lactates  injected  into  the  bloodTesaels  pro- 
duce alkaline  urine.  Lithic  acid,aoooiding 
to  the  experiments  of  Wohlet  and  Fierichsi 


on  men,  dogs  and  rabbits,  undergoes  a  chem- 
ical change  if  injected  into  the  veins  or  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  and  produces  an 
increased  amount  of  urea  and  oxalate  o^ 
lime  in  the  urine.  Benzoic  acid  passes  off 
as  hippuric  acid ;  cinnamic  acid  undergoes 
the  same  change ;  tannic  acid,  when  it  en- 
ters the  urine,  is  discharged  as  gallic  acid. 
Muriate,  carbonate  and  tartrate  of  urea, 
according  to  Dr.  Benoe  Jones,  give  rise  by 
decomposition  to  the  presence  of  nitric  acid 
in  the  urine. 

Substances  which  are  not  very  prone  to 
oxidation  or  to  combination  with  acids  or 
bases  in  the  blood,  pass  out  unchanged.  The 
preparations  of  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony^ 
lead,  copper,  tin,  gold,  silver,  bismuth,  man- 
ganese and  iron,  are  discharged  by  the  urine 
with  facility,  when  in  a  soluble  condition, 
and  it  is  believed  that  all  soluble  mineral 
substances  introduced  into  the  body  which 
are  not  susceptible  of  decomposition  make 
their  appearance  in  the  urine.  This  elim- 
ination is  much  assisted  by  sorbefacient 
dimetics,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium  and 
nitrate  of  potassia.  Constitutions  that 
have  been  poisoned  by  preparations  of  mer- 
cury and  lead  are  efficiently  relieted  by 
iodide  of  potassium.  Iodine  and  its  com- 
pounds readily  appear  in  the  urine.  Iodine 
itself  appeare  as  iodide  of  sodium.  (Dr. 
J.  C.  Dalton  took  half  a  drachm  of  syrup  of 
iodide  of  iron,  and  found  his  urine  iodic  in 
half  an  hour,  continuing  so  for  twenty- four 
hours.  Dr.  Parmeggiani,  in  a  case  of  ecto- 
pia of  the  bladder^  (at*  Reggio,)  which  ex« 
hibited  to  view  the  orifices  of  the  ureters, 
found  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  urine  six 
minutes  after  it  had  been  administered.) 
It  was  observed  by  M.  Melsens  that  when 
this  substance  was  administered  to  persons 
who  had  suffered  from  lead  or  mercury  re- 
tained in  the  system,  the  symptoms  due  to 
the  poisonous  substance  were  aggravated  ia 
consequence,  as  supposed,  of  its  solutions 
absorption,  and  circulation,  prior  to  ex- 
pulsion. As  this  renal  elimination  is 
highly  important  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  medicine  which  may  be  retained  too 
long,  we  should  be  guarded  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicines  when  the  kidneys  are 
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inactive.  In  granular  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys,  ( Bright*s  disease,)  salivation  is  said 
to  be  quite  easily  induced  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercurials.  When  the  kidneys 
act  with  great  freedom,  more  frequent  lep- 
itition  of  medicines  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  patient  under  their  influence. 

Vegetable  medicines  are  commonly  dis- 
charged by  the  urine  unchanged.  Quinine 
in  larg^  doses  becomes  quite  obvious  in  the 
urine — ^it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might 
be  economised  by  recovering  the  amount 
'discharge  in  the  urine.  Certain  Siberian 
tribes,  who  use  the  amanita  muataria  as  a 
substitute  for  alcoholic  liquors,  are  said  to 
prolong  iheit  debauchery  by  using  the  urine 
in  which  the  intoxicating  element  has  been 
expelled.  Asparagus  imparts  its  smell  to 
the  urine  in  ten  minutes.  l%e  odorous 
emanation  of  turpentine,  when  inhaled,  im- 
mediately afiects  the  urine.  Rhubarb  may 
impart  its  color  to  the  urine  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  the  red  color  of  beets  sometimes 
colors  the  urine.  The  coloring  matter  of 
willow  bark  was  found  in  the  urine  of  the 
beaver,  by  Von  Bibra.  Coloring  and  odor- 
ous matters  generally  pass  into  urine.  The 
search  for  vegetable  elements,  however,  is 
not  always  successful.  Salicin,  caflfein,  as- 
parapn,  phloridzin,  amygdalin,  and  theo- 
bromine, were  sought  in  the  urine  without 
success,  by  Prof.  Lehmann. 

Alcohol  does  not  genemlly  appear  in  the 
urine,  but  was  detected  by  Dr.  Percy  in  the 
urine  of  a  dog,  and  in  that  of  a  man 
who  had  drunk  a  bottle  of  whisky.  Dr. 
Wright  collected  alcohol  from  the  urine  of 
a  man  during  half  an  hour  after  taking  three 
ounces  of  whisky.  The  elements  of  opium 
appear  to  reach  the  urine,  as  meconic  acid 
has  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  animals 
poisoned  by  opium.  Morphia  has  also 
been  detected  by  Orfiia  in  the  urine  of  dog? 
after  the  administration  of  opium. 

Sulphur,  when  used  as  a  medicine,  has 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  urine,  and  in 
other  cases  could  not  be  detected. 

Alkalies  combine  with  any  free  acids 
which  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines,  or  in  the  blood,  and  reach 
Che  kidneys  in  saHne  combuaUon— -the  al- 


kaline excess  beyond  the  atdds  thus  neu- 
tralized contributes  to  render  the  urine  al- 
kaline. In  their  passage,  they  neutralize 
all  acid  conditions  in  the  body,  and  favor 
the  action  of  the  mucous  membranes  which 
form  alkaline  secretions,  thus  exerting  an 
antiphlogistic  influence. 

Muriatic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  tie 
discharged  through  the  urine  in  saline  com- 
poundft--of  course,  in  their  passagie  they  di- 
minish the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Or- 
gaaic  acids,  citric,  tartaric,  malic,  gallic, 
succinic,  acetic,  and  lactic,  also  enter  tbe 
urine  in  combination.  Hence  the  value  of 
acids  in  typhus  and  scorbutus,  when  tbe 
alkaline  and  defibrinized  conditions  pxe- 
vail. 

NATtntAL  AVD  Artificial  Diuretics.— 
Tbe  secretion  of  urine  is  promoted  by  tboee 
causes  which  establish  a  determination  to 
the  kidneys,  and  relax  the  Malpighian  bo 
dies,  and  by  those  which  increase  the  sup* 
ply  of  fluids  and  solids  for  secretion.  Henoe 
we  may  enumerate,  in  addition  to  what  an 
called  diuretic  medicines,  the  foUowiog  di- 
uretic influenoes,  or  natural  diuretics: 

1.  The  external  application  of  cold. 

2.  A  moist  atmosphere. 

3.  Nourishing  food. 

4.  Water  and  all  liquids  containing  it, 
as  milk,  wine,  coflfee,  decoctions,  infusions, 
etc. 

5.  Muscular  exertion  and  respiiatioo, 
which  promote  the  developement  of  oria* 
ous  materials. 

6.  Diminution  of  the  albumen  and  otber 
solids  of  the  blood,  leaving  a  watery  exoetf 
to  be  removed. 

7.  Exciementitious  substances,  adapted 
to  removal  by  the  kidneys. 

Diuretic  medicines  act  in  four  ways^l- 
by  their  character  as  foreign  substauoes, 
stimulating  the  kidneys  to  their  expulsion; 
2.  by  promoting  a  local  determinatioii  to 
the  kidneys ;  3.  by  increasing  the  decom- 
position of  protein  bodies  which  originttti 
urinous  material ;  4.  by  promoting  tbat  tt- 
laxation  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  whick 
allows  the  free  tiansudatioa  of  tbe  ivateiy 
part  of  the  nrine. 
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Diur<9tic  medicines  do  not  neoessarilf 
increase  the  solid  elements  of  the  urine ; 
from  some  experiments  of  Prof.  Rrabmer 
and  others,  it  has  been  inferred  that  vegeta- 
ble diuretics  merely  increase  the  watery 
flow,  while  alkaline  diuretics  increase  the 
Tital  decomposition  and  formation  of  urin- 
ous solids.  The  following  table  exhibits 
'Uie  experiments  of  Kmhmer  on  digitalis, 
guaiacum,  colcbicum,  squill,  juniper,  and 
Venlca  turpentine: 


MedieiMi 

Daily  tolidi 

Orgsaie  com- 

InOfffmoio 

giv«a. 

of  oris*. 

povadt. 

oompooad 

None, 

2.40  02. 

1.28 

1.13 

Digitalis, 

2.45 

1.28 

1.17 

Guaiacum, 

2.43 

1.38 

1.05 

Colchicum, 

2.32 

1.36 

0.96 

Squill, 

2M 

1.04 

1.21 

Juniper, 

2.12 

0.94 

1.18 

Venice  Turp 

u    1.94 

1.11 

0.63 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  following  table 
exhibits,  according  to  Dr.  Bird,  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  daily  urine  by  three  drachms 
of  acetate  of  potash : 

Bofoco  medieiao.   After  nodieiBo. 


Quantity  of  urine, 

1.075 

40  fl.  OK. 

Spec,  gravity, 

1.035 

10.17 

Total  solids, 

416  grs. 

782  grs. 

Urea, 

130.5 

202.4 

Uric  acid, 

2.6 

3.5 

Other  oi:gimc  matters, 

189.3 

295.5 

Soluble  salts. 

72.0 

248.4 

Insoluble  salts. 

21.6 

32.2 

The  tendency  of  alkalies  to  promote  ox- 
idation, softening  or  dissolution  of  tissues, 
and  destruction  of  fibrine,  explains  their 
diuretic  influence. 

Composition^  op  Urikb. — The  most  im- 
portant element  of  the  urine  is  urea,  which 
constitutes  about  3  per  cent.  The  analy- 
sis most  commonly  quoted  by  Physiologists 
is  that  of  Beraelins,  but  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  |tre9ent  a  standard  for  the  compo- 
sition of  so  Tsriable  a  fluid  as  the  urine 
which  changes  from  day  to  day  and  even 
from  hour  to  hour,  in  the  same  indiWdual. 
After  rlieefetioQ  it  contains  more  Folid  mat 
t^r:  after  drinking  it  is  mote  water t.  It* 
the  cold  stai^.  of  ferer  it  is  more  watery— 
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20320  grs 
568 
255 
8.1 
138 


ft 


it 


in  the  hot  stage  it  is  darker,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder  it  becomes  more  albu- 
minous. When  first  roided  it  is  a  clear 
fluid,  in  health,  but  may  become  turbid  on 
cooling,  by  the  predpitation  of  substances 
in  solution.  Pftle  yellowish  green  urine 
is  associated  with  chloiotic  and  anemic 
conditions.  A  red  color,  derived  from  pur- 
purine  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Bird  to  hepa- 
tic derangement. 

Becquerel  estimates  the  ayerage  of  male 
and  female  urine  in  24  hours  thus ; 
Specific  gravity  1.01701. 
Weight, 
Solids, 
Urea, 

Uric  acid,     - 
Fixed  Salts,     - 
Organic  matters  6c  volatile 
saline  combinations,  160.5    *^ 

Carbonic  add  is  stated  by  Willis  to  be 
a  legular  ingredient,  and  doubtless  should 
be,  as  it 'pervades  tbe  venous  and  arterial 
blood.  Lehmann  found  53  per  cent,  of 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  in  urine  after 
taking  champaign,  and  66  after  frothy  beer. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  sometimes  de- 
veloped in  the  urine,  being  but  slightly  dif- 
ferent in  composition  from  urea.  Decom- 
position converts  urea  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

Carbonate  of  Hwu  is  found  in  the  urine 
of  herbivorons  animals — ^it  is  sometimes  a 
portion  of  urinary  calculi. 

Many  heterogeneow  aubttaneea  taken  in 
by  the  stomach  escape  through  the  kidneys. 

The  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membranes 
is  found  in  the  urine  and  the  mucus  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  especially  in  catar- 
rhus  vesica.  The  proBtatie  fluid  and  Bcmcn 
are  also  occasionally  found  in  it.  The  mu- 
cw  appears  as  a  cloud  and  gradually  falls  to 
the  bottom. 

Pu§  is  frequently  in  the  blood,  in  cases  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  it  es- 
capes by  the  kidneys.  Pos  and  mucus  sub- 
side to  the  bottom — ^pus  is  distinguished 
from  mucus  by  producing  oily  matter  when 
iiglMted  in  ether— it  contains  a  large  roo^h 
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globule  much  larger  than  the  blood  globule. 

Bile  is  sometimes  detected  in  the  urine 
when  it  does  not  escape  hj  the  proper  chan- 
nels. If  we  pour  on  muriatic  acid  it  turns 
green ;  nitric  acid  turns  it  green  first,  then 
blue,  Tiolet,  red,  and  yellow  in  succession. 

Eieistine  is  present  during  pregnancy. 

Butyric  ticid  has  also  been  observed  when 
the  mother  was  not  suckling  her  infant. 

AUmvun  is  often  a  prominent  element  in 
morbid  conditions  which  admit  of  escape 
of  serum  through  the  kidneys,  instead  of 
water. 

Chemical  compositiok  of  the  solids  of 
THE  UBiNE. — One  hundred  parts  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  urine  consist  of  according  to 

BoMlini.  Leh'n.  8imO&.  MvoliM.  ATwmce 


Urea,                  tf.lO 

40.68 

33.80 

48.81 

44.37 

Uric  aeid,            1.60 

1.61 

1.40 

1.68 

1.08 

£z.  mwUmt,  nm- 

monia,  lalU  and 

CUorlik  aoAiumM'Vi 

KM 

4S.60 

89.49 

86.08 

Alk.tnlpkalM,    ttJD 

um 

8.U 

I&IB 

16.06 

Alk.  phoiphaUs  6.88 

6.96 

6.60 

4.67 

6.98 

niot.Hme  llmaff.l'W 

1.97 

1.SB 

1.81 

1.72 

The  most  important  element  of  the  urine 
beside  the  water,  is  urea,  which  constitutes 
>bout  three  per  cent.  All  the  other  ele- 
ments are  so  small  and  so  variable  in  quan- 
tity us  to  wnder  any  estimate  difficult. 
Urea  and  lithic  acid,  according  to  the  re- 
searches of  Lecanu,  are  the  more  uniform 
elements  of  the  urine  as  to  quantity,  being 
rather  constant  in  the  same  individual, 
while  the  fixed  salts  are  very  variable.  The 
cause  of  this  constancy  is,  that  urea  being 
a  measure  of  vital  activity  or  indication  of 
the  amount  of  transformation,  necessarily 
corresponds  to  the  general  constitution  and 
habits  of  the  individual.  The  proportions 
of  urinary  elements  change  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  are  every  moment  influenced  by 
food,  drink  and  exercise.  There  is  more 
water  after  drinking — more  solid  matter 
after  digestion  or  labor. 

The  solid  elements  of  the  urine  may  be 
divided  into  the  organic  substances*  the  in- 
organic or  mineral  elements  of  the  secietion* 
the  accidental  constituents  derived  from  the 
urinary  organs  or  passages,  and  the  abnor- 
mal ingredients  derived  from  an  unhealthy 


secretion,  or  from  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
blood. 

The  organic  products  are  urea,  lithic  acid, 
lactic  acid,  hippuric  acid,  creatine  caeatin- 
ine,  odprous  and  coloring  ingredients,  and 
sugar. 

The  inorganic  constituents  are  the  alka* 
line  bases  soda,  potassa,  ammonia,  lime 
and  magnesia, in  variouscombinations  with 
the  muriatic,  phosphoric,  sulphuric  and  car- 
bonic acids,  as  well  as  the  lactic,  lithic, 
and  hippuric  acids. 

The  accidental  constituents  axe  the  mu- 
cus, epithelium,  semen  and  blooii,  from  the 
urinary  passages. 

The  ahnorvMd  or  pathological  elements 
are  albumen,  fibrine,  bile,  pus,  blood,  and 
the  various  ppisons  and  heterogenous  ma- 
terials which  may  be  introduced  into  the 
bU>od  and  eliminated  by  ihe  kidneys. 

Without  attempting  too  minute  an  enu- 
meration of  the  constituents,  we  mention 
the  mean  composition  of  the  urine  of  four 
healthy  men  and  four  healthy  women,  as 
determined  by  Becquerel,  and  the  analyses 
of  Simon. 


BECQUEREL. 

siMOir. 

C4  ni«B  and  4  women.)    (6  analrMt  fhowlas  w 

ofabeahhymaa.) 

Spec,  gravity,     1017.01 

1022.50 

Water,               971.935 

961.00 

Solid  constitu'ts,  28.066 

39.00 

Urea,                   12.102 

16.60 

Lithic  acid,            0.398 

0.61 

Fixed  salts,            6.919 

9,27 

Organic  matters,   8.647 and  loss.12.07 

These  analyses  show  the  urea  a  littk  less 
than  one  half  of  the  urinous  solids.  In 
various  analyses  of  Lehmann,  Simon,  Ber- 
zelius  and  Marchand,  the  urea  varies  from 
30  to  49.6  per  cent,  of  the  urinous  solids. 
The  lithic  acid  is  about  1.5  per  cent. — alka- 
line sulphates  about  ten  per  cent. — alkaline 
phosphates  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  urin- 
ous solids. 

Tbe  careful  analysis  of  Beiselius  in  1809 
is  still  quoted  by  physiologists.  In  1000 
parts  of  urine  he  found — 
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BEBZELIUtt. 

Water, 933.00 

Solid  residue,         ....  67.00 

Urea, 30.10 

Uric  acid,     -        .        -        -        .  1.00 
Free  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia, 

alcohol  and  Mrater,  extract,      -  17.14 

Mucus, 0.32 

Sulphate  of  potash,    ...  3.71 

Sulphate  of  soda,          ...  s.l6 

Phosphate  of  soda,    -        .        -  2.94 

Bi-phosphate  of  ammonia,    -       -  1.65 

Chloride  of  sodium,           -        -  4.45 

Muriate  of  ammonia,    -        .        -  1.50 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  1.00 

Silicic  acid,           ....  o.03 


10.15  grains. 
17.3       •' 
6.4 


106.1 


(« 


«( 


Chlorine, 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Potassa, 

139.05 
This  would  he  ahout  one-fifth  of  the 
urinous  solids  daily  discharged. 

The  proportions  in  1000  gndns  of  urine 
are  esftimaied  thus: 


TRREK  AVALTSE8  BT  LERMANN. 


Water,  937.68 

Solid  residue,  62.31 

Urea,  31.45 

Uric  acid,  1.02 

Lactic  acid,  1.49 

Water  extract,  0.62 

Spirit  and  alcohol 

extract,  10.05 

Lactates,  1.89 

Muriates  of  soda  and 

ammonia,  3.64 

Alkali ne  sul pha tes,  7.31 
Phosphate  of  soda,  3.76 
Phosphates  of  lime 

and  magnesia,        1.13 
Mucus,  0.11 


Chlorine, 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Soda,        1 
Lime,        I 
Magnesia,  f 
Potassa,  J 


0.502 
0.855 
0.317 

5.224 


934.00 

65.99 

32.91 

1.07 

1.55 

0.59 

9.87 
1.06 

3.60 
7.28 
3.66 

1.18 
0.10 


932.02 

67.98 

32.90 

1.09 

1.51 

0.63 

10.87 
1.73 

3.71 
7.32 
3.98 

1.10 
0.11 


As  it  would  he  difficult  to  impress  these 
minute  analjrses  upon  the  memory,  it  is 
sufficient  for  pmctical  purposes  to  recollect 
that  the  urine  contains  ahout  93  per  cent, 
of  water,  ahout  three  per  cent,  of  urea,  and 
about  four  per  cent,  of  saline,  irregular  or- 
ganic and  heterogeneous  substances,  being 
chiefly  the  salts  of  soda,  potassium,  lime 
and  magnesia,  with  muriatic,  phosphor- 
ic, sulphuric,  carbonic,  lactic,  and  lithic 
acids. 

The  amounts  of  the  principal  bases  and 
acids  daily  excreted  are  <».stinHtted  by  Dr. 
Bird  as  follows : 


6«918  grains. 

Specific  (Jravitt. — ^To  obtain  the  speci- 
fic grarity  of  urine,  it  would  be  a  simple 
method  to  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  nrine 
and  to  compare  it  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  which  might  be  done  by  filling 
an  open  vessel  or  a  corked  vial  with  pure 
water  and  then  with  urine,  taking  the  exact 
weight  of  each.    Then,  as  the  weight  of 
the  water  is  to  100  or  1000  sd  would  the 
weight  of  the  urine  be  to  the  number  repre- 
senting its  specific  gravity.    A  much  eastei 
method,  however,  would  be  to  use  an  in- 
strument called  a  giaviraeter,  or  measurer 
of  gravity,  consisting  of  a  glass  bulb  and 
tube,  constracted  to  be  heavier  below  and ' 
to  float  upright  in  water;  the  depth  to- 
which  it  would  sink  indicated  by  a  scale* 
would  denote  the  specific  gravity  of  the  • 
liquid.    The  greater  the  amount  of  the  in- 
strument floatii^  above  the  surface  of  the  * 
water,  the  greater  the  specific  gmYity  of  the  * 
liquid. 

The  specific  gnmty  of  human  ofine- 
vazies  so  much  at  diflferent  iimtB  as  to  ren- 
der it  almost  impossible  to  form  any  satis- 
factory  conception  of  a  standard  or  average 
specific  gravity.  It  may  be  said  that  its 
specific  gravity  is  usually  two  per  cent, 
above  water,  but  in  some  oases  it  is  nearly 
as  low  as  pure  water,  and  in  others  as  high  > 
as  five  per  cent,  above  it^-espedally*  in 
casst  of  meUttoria,  or  saccharine  urine.  It  is 
gvaaterundes  animal  thmsnader  vegetable? 
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diei,  as  ihe  tormei  Buppties  more  uieti. 
When  the  amount  of  wilei  is  diroiubbed 
b;  peispimtioD,  the  specific  gmvit^r  is  in- 
ciMsed,  hence  in  summei  the  specific  grav- 
ity is  commonly  about  1029,  and  in  winter 
when  the  watei  passes  by  the  kidneys  Tather 
than  tbe  skin,  it  is  usually  as  low  as  lOia. 
Musciilat  exertion  and  nitrogenous  food 
supply  urea — neivous  excitement  and  ab- 
fltinence  diminish  tbe  unnary  solids.  Hence 
high  living,  active  exercise  and  free  perspi- 
mtion  tfcnd  to  produce  a  very  dense  uiine ; 
while  abstinence,  nervous  excitement,  wa- 
ter drinking,  and  a  dry  cold  skin,  tend  to 
produce  a  pale  urine  of  low  specific  gravity. 
Hence  we  may  expect  a  danae  high-coloted 
urine  under  the  influence  of  fever,  of  hot 
weather,  of  luxurious  indulgence  at  the 
table,  and  great  bodily  exertion.  A  tobuat, 
active  man,  with  a  warm  perspiring  skin. 
will  hare  a  dense  high-colored  urine,  unless 
he  drinks  a  great  quantity  of  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  with  a  pete, 
cold  skin  and  temperate  habits,  in  whom 
tbe  nervous  system  predominates  over  the 
muscles,  will  have  a  pale  light  urine,  unless 
they  abstain  from  drinks,  and  this  will  be 
especially  Uie  case  in  cold  weather.  We 
find  the  urine  thus  pale  and  ligbt  in  tbe 
cold  stage  of  fever,  under  the  eicitement  of 
hysteria  and  other  states  of  nervons  activ- 
ity, and  after  sudden  exposure  to  cold, 
cheeking  the  action  of  the  skin. 

Tbe  specific  gravity  of  tbe  urine  is  in- 
creased by  all  subsiancflB  which  are  soluble, 
but  not  by  those  which  are  merely  suspend- 
ed. Hence  all  saline  substances,  urea  and 
sugar,  increase  its  density,  but  in  albumin- 
uiia,  when  the  nrea  is  generally  diminished 
and  replaced  by  suspended  albumen,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  as  low  as  1.004. 

The  question  of  specific  gravity  is  im- 
iportant  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  because 
if  a  large  qaantity  ia  Hipelled  with  a  high 
<specifie  gravity,  we  know  that  ii  i 
(too  much  of  the  solids  of  tbe  body,  and 
must  ptodooe  an  exhanstii^,  emaciating 
effect, BB  we  observe  in  mellituria.  On  the 
other  hand,  urine  of  too  low  Hpecific  grav- 
ity, if  it  be  not  very  abundant,  indicates 
•either  a  feebie  CQBsUmtion.or  if  the  petton 


bust,  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  sup" 

pression  of  the  una  which  is  dangerous  to 

Hence  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  arai- 

rect  idea  of  the  common  specific  gnviiy, 

to  be  able  to  calculate  the  efiecl  of  uj 

deviation  from  the  usual  Limits. 

The  eetimate  of  Dr.  Piout,  wanctioned  Ij 
Dr.  Qolding  Bird,  aecognisai  1.030  aa  Uh 
normal  aveiage  gravity  of  uiine  in  health. 
Dr.  Kouth  calculates  tt  at  1.021.  Bec- 
querel  makes  it  1.0189  for  men.  I.OIM  tot 
women.  This  diSereoce  is  doe  to  tbe 
greater  muscular  force  and  coosumptioa  of 
food  among  men.  A  specific  gravity  of 
1.020  iudicates,  according  to  the  formal! 
of  Dr,  ChrisLison  and  Di.  Bird,  46.60  gnbs 
of  solid  material  in  one  thouand  of  uriB^ 
In  other  words,  in  urine  of  tbe  avenge  spe- 
cific gravity,  41  per  cent,  of  tbe  whole 
amount  consists  of  solid  urinous  exertion. 
Hence  a  daily  discharge  of  40  ounces  of  ihit 
ipecific  gravity  would  iudicaic  nearly  t*ro 
ounces  (1.864)  of  solid  urinous  exc re l ion. 

Tbe  following  tables  given  by  Dr.  Bird 
from  the  data  of  Dr.  Chi  is  ti  son,  will  enable- 
the  reader  to  calculate  the  amount  of  urin 
ous  excretion  in  a  given  quantity  of  a  cer- 
tain spedfic  gravity : 
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The  following  table,  however,  is  the 
more  convenient  for  extempore  calcula- 
tions: 

8|i««i6e  I  Weigfet  I  ffelidt  inf  9pc«lfiel  Wetdit  I  flolidi  ic 


Uravity: 

ot'lflaid 

1  flnid  ox. 

Orav. 

of]  fluid 

1  flnid  w. 

ottao*. 

Oraitit. 

OC—grt. 

Graf  lit* 

1010 

4418 

10  888 

109S 

416.4 

86.118 

1011 

449.8 

11336 

1086 

448,8 

77.188 

1012 

»1 

isum 

1087 

448J    i 

»^au 

1013 

13  421 

1(«9 

440.7    ' 

88.388 

1014 

4436 

14.470 

1088 

480.1     1 

80  418 
81.486 

lOlS 

444.0 

16-517 

1030 

480.6    ' 

1016 

444.» 

16  670 

1081 

|-i  1 

88.676  . 

1017 

4448 

17.688 

1038 

83.668 

1018 

4468 

184171 

1033 

4U3 

86.746 

1019 

44S,8 

19.786 

1064 

86,831 

loeii 

446^ 

80,788 

1036 

468,8 

87.896 

loai 

f   446.6 

81 .858 

1036 

4B3,8 

88,014 

10^ 

443,1 

88,818 

1U37 

463,6 

88.104 

447^ 

83.9SI 

loss 

464.1 

40.206 

IflBM 

^^^^fW 

86.061 

i    108S» 

^■^     . 

41.800 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  number 
of  grains  of  solid  urinous*  material  in  a 
fluid  ounce  of  urine,  (which  m^r  be  ascer- 
tained by  slow  evaporation)  very  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  excess  of  the  specific  gratity 
of  the  urine  over  water  when  expressed  in 
four  figures,  consequently  we  may  take 
the  number  of  grains  for  this  excess,  if  we 
aic  not  required  to  be  very  precise,  or  we 
may  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  by  weigh- 
ing a  pint  or  smaller  quantity,  and  then 
take  the  two  latter  figures  of  the  specific 
gravity  for  the  solids  of  the  urine  per  ounce. 
If  the  urine  be  of  high  specific  gravity,  the 
8iumber  of  grains  of  fioHds  per  ounce  ex- 
ceeds by  two  or  three  grains  the  last  figures 
of  the  specific  gmvity. 

From  thi*.  above  table,  it  would  appear 
that,  with  an  average  excietion  of  30  or  40 
ounces  of  average  specific  gravity,  the  daily 
dlBcharge  of  urinous  koUda  would  be  about 
from  023.76  grains  to  831.66.  Seven  hun- 
dred grains  might  then  be  considered  a  me- 
dium « mount. 

A  discharge  of  200  ounces  daily  (which 
is  common  in  mellfttiria,)  at  the  specific 
gjravity  of  1.03d  pr  1.040  would  imply  from 
seventy-four  to  eighty-four  hundred  grains 
daily  of  solid  excretion;  an  enormous  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  waste  or  evacuation  from 
the  person.  A  loss  of  16  ounces  more  than 
the  average  daily  discharge  of  solids  In  the 
urine,  must  either  greatly  reduce  the  evac- 
uation by  the  lungs  or  produce  rapid  ema- 
ciation, unless  counteracted  by  an  extraor- 
dinary consumption  and  digestion  of  food. 


VtsctniTT. — Normal  urine  is  quite  fluid 
— ^but  the  sometimes  find  urine  sufficiently 
viscid  to  froth  upon  agitation  or  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  dmwn  out  into  threads,  or 
hanging  together  when  poured  out,  as  when 
it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  mucus  difiU^ 
sed  through  it  instead  of  sinking  to  the  bot- 
tom. Pus  alone  may  produce  this  viscidi- 
ty, when  the  urine  is  In  a  very  alkaline  con- 
dition— ^the  alkaline  action  rendering  it 
very  similar  to  mucus. 

Sometimes  the  fibrinous  and  albuminous 
constituents  of  the  urine  give  it  a  jelly-like 
appearance  on  cooling,  owing  to  a  partial 
coagulation.  This  is  generally  connected 
with  organic  disease,  but  might  arise  simp- 
ly from  relaxation  of  the  Malpighlan  bodies. 
Dr.  Bird  also  speaks  of  rare  cases  in  which 
the  urine  becomes  gelatinous  on  being 
heated  although  quite  fluid  when  cold. — 
The  cause  of  this  condition  tie  has  traced 
to  the  presence  of  litbate  of  ammonia  and 
oxalate  of  lime.  The  lithateof  ammonia 
forms  a  gelatinous  hydmte. 

CoLOK. — ^Urine  Is  in  health  a  dear  yellow 
fluid  varying  from  a  nearly  colorless  condi- 
tion to  a  deep  omnge  tint.  Wbea  a  laiiga 
quantity  of  fluids  has  taken,  and  at  the 
same  time  tb^  action  of  the  skin  baa  been 
checked  by  cold,  a  greater  Mnoiint  of  water 
going  oflf  by  the  kidneys  renders  the  urine 
quite  pale.  Nervous  excitement,  hysteria 
and  the  cold  stage  of  ague  also  produce  this 
effect.  When  first  discharged,  the  urine  is 
usually  quite  transpcueut,  but  on  cooling  it 
often  becomes  turbid  by  precipitating  sub- 
stances which  were  in  solution. 

The  color  nnder  the  diflR^rent  circum- 
stances of  disease  varies  from  a  pale  straw 
color  to  amber,  yellow,  orange,  pink,  ledy 
brown,  black  and  even  green. 

The  greenish  tint  is  sometimes  observed 
in  watery,  chlorotic  and  hysteric  urine. — 
Bile  is  a  common  source  of  this  color,  and 
sometimes  it  may  be  ascribed  to  cystine. 

The  red  color  is  ascribed  to  blood  or  to 
purpurine,  and  indicates  either  hemorrhage 
in  the  urinary  passages,  if  from  blood,  or 
according  to  Dr.  Bird,  portal  congestion 
and  organic  afiections  of  the  liver  or  spleen » 
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wiii€h  produce  **  in  many  instances  a  deep 
purple-  or  copper  color  often  verging  on 
crimson." 

The  brownish  hue.  is  found  in  the  con* 
centrated  urine  of  fever,  and  is  attributed 
to  blood  and  bile. 

Blue  and  black  coloring  matters  bave 
also  been  found  in  the  urine  in  some  rare 
cases.  Cyanawrin^,  a  dark  blue  powder 
was  discovered  by  Sraconnot.  ,  Indigo  has 
been  n^cognized  by  Drs.  Simon,  Front  and 
Hassall.*  The  sesquiferrocyenide  of  iron 
or  Prussian  blue  has  been  detected  in  souie 
cases — the  parties  had  previously  taken 
some  preparation  of  iron.  The  black  pig- 
ments which  have  been  found  in  some  rare 
cases  have  been  called  melanourine  and  me- 
lanic  acid. 

•Indi^inthe  Urine. — ^Dr.  AaTHim  H.  Hai- 
tALL  in  a  paper  roeeatly  commonlcated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  deacribes  the  appearence  of  /n- 
<%•  inaman  urine.  His  paper  concladee  with 
the  foirowing'  propositions : 

'*!.  That  bine  indigo  I«  frequently  formed  in 
human  urine,  the  quantity  being  subject  to  the 
greatest  rariation;  in  some  caaee  it  is  so  consid- 
erable as  to  imparl  a  deep  green,  or  bluish-green 
colour  to  the  whole  urine  ;  a  pellicle  of  nearly 
pure  indigo  also  extending  over  the  enttre  sur- 
face of  tiM  liquid  ;  whil*  In  ethera  il  Is  so  tmaM 
that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  m^aus  of  the 
microscope. 

*<S.  That  for  the  formation  of  this  indigo,  it 
if  in  geuoial  naooaHary  tlwt  Iho  ariaa  ahoold  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days  in  an  open  ves- 
sel, oxygen  being  absorbed  and  the  blue  indigo 
developed.  Whatever  faclKtatea,  therefore,  oxy- 
genation, aa  free  aapoanreto  light  and  air« 
warmth  and  sunshine,  hastens  the  appearance 
of  the  Indigo  ;  hence,  in  summer,  the  changes 
described  take  place  muoh  more  quickly  tbaa  in 
winter  ;  on  the  contrary,  these  cbaogas  are  re^ 
tarded  and  even  stayed  by  exclusion  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Blue  indigo  may  even  be  deprived 
of  its  colour  and  reformed,  alternately,  according 
as  air  Is'excluded  or  admitted  to  urine  contain- 
ing it.  From  some  of  the  esses  recorded,  it 
would  appear,  however,  that  blue  iadigo  is  oc- 
casionally formed  in  the  system,  and  la  voided 
aa^such  in  the  urine. 

«*3.  That  there  is  usually  found  with  the  bine 
,  Indigo,  where  the  amount  of  this  is  considerable, 
:  a  brown  extractive,  sometimes  ia  large  iiuantlty, 
:  the  aqueous  solution  of  which,  by  exposure  to 
:  air,  yields  a  farther  supply  of  coloured  indigo, 
.  and    which  closely   re«erobles  hiematin  in  its 

•  ciiemical  manifestations  and  elementary  com- 
,  paai  tion .   The  re  is  tlieref  ore  great  reason  for  be* 

iliaving  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  here 

•  recorded,  the  blue  indigo  was  derived  from  al- 
I  tared  hsmatin,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time 
^probable  that  in  some  cases  it  b  formed  from 


Accidental  Coloring, — We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  drugs  which  have  distinct  colors 
impart  their  color  to  the  urine.  Rhubarb, 
logwood,  indigo,  madder,  senna  etc.,  pro- 
duce a  marked  coloration. — 

AciniTT  A9n  Alkalinity. — ^The  acids  in 
the  urine  are  the  muriatic,  phosphoric,  sul- 
phuric, lithic,  lactic  and  carbonic — ^to  neu- 
tralize which  are  soda,  potassa,  ammonia, 
magnesia  and  lime.  In  the  normal  state  of 
the  urine,  acidity  predominates,  chiefly  due 
to  the  litMc  and  phosphoric  acids.  Accord- 
ing to  Andral  human  urine  is  never  alka- 
line, unless  from  disease  of  the  bladder  or  a 
paralytic  condition,  in  wliich  the  urine 
acquires  alkalinity  from  tbe  mucus  mem- 
brane, or  by  retention  becomes  am moniacal. 

It  is  true  that  strictly  normal  human 
urine  is  always  secreted  acid,  but  a  suffi- 
cient excess  of  alkalies  in  the  food  and  drink 
may  readily  render  the  urine  alkaline. — 
Fruits  and  vegetables  furnish  alkalies  com- 
bined with  acids,  which  are  decomposed  by 
oxidation  and  leave  an  alkaline  excess. — 
Hence  herbivorous  animals  generally  have 


modified  urine  pigment,  which  la  itaalf  aappos  * 
ed  to  be  a  modification  of  hsBmatin.  Betwee'* 
the  greater  number  of  the  animal  colouring 
matters  there  is  the  closest  relationship  in  chem- 
ical compooitioa,  so  that  the  txanaformation  of 
the  one  into  the  other  would  appear  to  be  l>oth 
easy  and  natural. 

**4.  That  the  urines  In  which  the  colonred 
indigo  occurs  in  the  largest  quantity  are  usually 
of  a  pale  straw  colour,  nadily  becoming  torbid, 
alltaline,  and  •f  low  apecific  gravity.  Small 
quantities  of  indigo  are,  however,  Irequently 
found  in  urineii  poesesslng  chareclera  the  very 
reverse,  that  is,  in  such  aa  are  bigii-cotoBred, 
acid,  and  of  high  ppecific  gravity;  bat,  aa  a  rule, 
in  those  urines  the  blue  pigment  is  usually  ah" 
sent. 

*'5.  That  as  coloured  indigo  does  not  oconr 
in  healthy  urine,  and  since,  where  tlie  amount 
of  this  is  at  all  considerable,  it  is  accompanied 
strongly-marked  symptoms  of  deranged  health, 
the  formation  of  blue  Indigo  in  urine  ranat  be 
regarded  as  a  strictly  pathological  phenome- 
Bon,   apparently  associated   rather  with  aome 

feneral  morbid  condition,  than  essentially  with 
isease  of  any  one  organ;  although  there  is  reaa- 
on  for  believing  that  the  blue  deposit  ia  met 
with  very  frequently  ia  Bright's  diseaBe»«nd  in 
affections  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  It  ahould, 
however,  be  remaraed  that  none  of  the  worst 
caasa  of  indigo  in  the  urine  which  the  anther 
met  with  ware  caaea  of  Bright's  disease. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  drawinga,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  indigo,  as  deposited  from  nrine, 
exhibited. 
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aa  alkaline  urine,  and  oaraivorous  animals 
under  a  vegetable  diet  acquire  urine  of  the 
herbivorous  character,  while  rabbits  fed  on 
animal  food  acquire  acid  urine.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  alkaline  reaction— derived  from 
the  salts  of  vegetobte  acids,  Leibig  suggests 
that,  the  alkalioe  phosphates  contained  in 
flesh,  grain,  etc.,  have  an  alkaline  reaction, 
to  which  he  ascribes  the  alkalinitj  oi  chyle, 
lymph  and  blood.  This  alkalinity  of  the 
tiibasic  phosphate  of  soda  and  potassa  is 
shown  in  dissolving  casein  and  albumen, 
and  combining  with  the  lithic,  .hippuric, 
and  carbonic  acids. 

As  to  the  amount  of  salts  necessary  to 
produce  alkaline  urine,  no  general  rule  can 
be  given.  Lehmann  in  a  number  of  caspg 
found  the  urine  of  persons  living  on  a  mix- 
ed diet  become  alkaline  in  two  or  three 
hours  after  taking  ten  gmins  of  the  acetate 
of  soda.  Large  concentrated  doses  would 
be  less  efficient  in  rendering  the  urine  al- 
kaline than  smaller  doses,  duly  diluted,  as 
they  would  pass  oif  by  cathartic  action. — 
Bat  little  effect  in  the  way  of  rendering  the 
urine  alkaline  is  to  be  expected  When  the 
vigorous  reaction  of  fever  is  in  progress,  or 
when  the  individual  is  taking  very  active 
exercise,  thus  introducing  much  oxygen  and 
forming  adds.  It  is  also  more  difficult  to 
render  the  urine  alkaline  under  animal  than 
under  vegetable  diet. 

An  alkaline  conditiou  of  the  nrine  pro- 
duces a  precipitation  of  phosphate  of  lime 
as  an  amorphous  sediment.  If  the  alkalinity 
proceed  from  ammonia,  phosphates  of  am- 
monia and  magnesia  are  added  to  the  pre- 
cipitate. By  adding  potassa  or  ammonia 
to  healthy  urine,  these  prKipitates  may  be 
obtained.  In  the  human  constitution,  the 
fixed  alkalies  are  developed  in  the  nrine, 
usually  in  consequence  of  gastric  disturb- 
ance, while  the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia, 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  urea. 

The  acidity  of  the  urine  appears  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  accumulation  of  free 
acids  in  the  body.  According  to  the  care- 
ful observations  of  Dr.  Benoe  Jones,  the 
acidity  of  the  urine  is  proportioned  to  the 
acidity  of  tlie  stomach,  and  is  greatest  when 
the  stomach  is  empty— least  when  food  has 


been  taken,  after  which  it  sometimes  be- 
comes alkaline.  The  most  marked  acidity 
is  just  before  eating,  the  least  a  few  hours 
after.  About  three  hours  after  breakfest, 
and  Ave  or  six  after  dinner,  the  acidity  is 
at  the  minimum,  having  been  overcome  by 
the  absorption  of  alkaline  chyle.*  It  is  a 
remarkable  iact  that  the  acidity  was  most 
thoroughly  reduced  by  animal  food  some- 
times producing  even  an  alkaline  condition. 
Vegetable  food  produced  less  reduction  of 
acidity.  These  results  appear  rather  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  results  of  animal 
and  vegetable  diet.  Further  reeeardies 
will  probably  explain  the  descrepancy,  or 
modify  the  conclnsionB  of  Dr.  J.  The  sub- 
sequent experiments  by  Dr.  Beneke  have 
entirely  failed  to  verify  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Jones.  The  experiments  of  M.  Bernard 
in  1846,  coincide  better  with  the  common 
impresstott  as  to  the  efiect  of  diet,  ^e 
found  that  the  urine  of  dogs  fed  on  animal 
food  was  transparent,  amber  colored  and 
acid,  while  the  contents  of  the  small  intes- 
tines during  digestion  were  acid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  urine  of  rebbits  fed  exclu* 
sively  on  vegetables  was  very  alkaline,  tur- 
bid and  whitish  until  after  fasting  36  houis 
it  assumed  the  same  transparent  amber  col- 
red  acid  character.  Dividing  the  pneumo- 
gastrie  nerves  of  rabbits  prevented,  the  urine 
from  becoming  turbid  and  alkaline,  giving 
the  same  character  as  was  observed  during 
fasting. 

The  (&use  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine 
is  according  to  Lehmann,  the  presence  of 
an  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  The  ordinary 
phosphate  of  soda  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
but  in  the  urine  tbe  presence  of  lithic,  lac- 
tate and  hippuric  acids  which  combine 
with    tbe  soda    causes  an  excess  of  the 


•  That  the  ehasf e  of  acid  to  alkaline  trine 
waa  produced  by  digestion,  was  ihown  in  an  ex- 
periment of  M.  Bernard  npon  the  pneumogaa- 
tric  nerve.  The  urloe  of  a  rabbit  which  nad 
fasted  36  hoors  becanie  dear  and  add,  but  two 
and  a  half  hoars  after  taking  a  meal  of  carrots, 
it  bocamo  alkaline  and  turbid.  Tet  if  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  were  divided  immodiai^ 
iy  after  taking  the  meal,  the  nrine  retained  iti 
acldltv  m  digestion  was  prevented,  and  after 
the  alkaline  condition  was  established,  tbe  see- 
tiou  of  the  nerves  caused  the  restoration  of 
the  acid  condition. 
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}>bofiphoric  acid  producing  distinct  acidity. 
But  in  many  caaes*  especially  in  morbid 
urine  there  is  more  aciditj  than  can  be  ex- 
plained bj  the  phosphate  of  soda»  and  in 
such  cases  free  lactic  and  hippuric  adds  are 
beliered  to  be  present.  (Lehmann.)  Dr. 
Jones  found  the  acidity  of  the  urine  daring 
lasting  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
amount  of  lithic  acid — the  amount  of  acid- 
ity was  greatest  in  tlie  urine  which  contain- 
ed the  least  lithic  acid.  Food,  which  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  lithic  acid  secreted 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  diminished 
the  urinary  acidity. 

Lactic  acid  (a  product  of  sug^r  by  fer- 
mentation) is  affirmed  by  Prout  and  Leh- 
mann  to  be  pre.«ent  in  urine  and  denied  by 
Leibig,  who  pronounced  the  substance  to 
dififer  from  lactic  acid  by  containing  ni^ 
trogen.  It  is  a  product  of  decomposi  tion  of 
various  animal  and  vegetable  siibstanoes, 
und  is  yielded  largely  by  the  muscular  sys- 
tem in  its  waste  according  to  Beraelius. 

The  greatiMt  production  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lehmann  was  under 
an  unazotised  diet — the  least  under  animal 
diet ;  under  a  mixed  diet  it  was  18  grains 
daily. 

The  muriates,  sulphates,  and  phosphates 
are  formed  from  our  food  which  contains 
muriatic  add  in  salt,  and  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus  in  various  articles  of  food, 
which  become  oxydaied. 

Sulphuric  acid. — The  daily  excretion  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  estimated  at  30  grains  by 
Vogel — at  17  bv  Becquerel.  In  acute  rheu- 
matism the  amount  rises  as  high  as  forty, 
fifty  or  sixty  grains. 

Saline  and  Fcrruginoua  dtmmta, — The 
amount  of  fixed  salts  daily  excreted  is  esti- 
mated by  Lehmann  as  lollows :  men  360 
grains;  women  222;  children  of  8  years 
135;  old  men  124. 

During  disease  the  fixed  salts  are  almost 
invariably  decreased,  the  diminution  being 
chiefly  in  the  muriate  of  soda.  The  amount 
of  chloride  of  sodium  according  to  Leh- 
mann is  very  variable,  ranging  from  116 
grains  daily  to  jf  of  a  grain.  The  reduction 
is  very  great  in  typhus,  leaving  but  a  mere 
trace  of  the  salt. 


During  pneumonia,  there  is  lemarkable 
diminution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  urine  ac- 
cording to  Redtenbecber  and  Beale.  (The 
ordinary  proportion  of  chlorine  in  the  urine 
has  been  estimated  at  90  grains  daily.)  At 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  tbe  saline 
matters  ate  greatly  reduced,  and  the  organic 
matters  abundant.  This  condition  attains 
its  maximum  in  hepatisation.  Eesoln* 
tion  restores  tbe  normal  constitution  of  the 
urine,  the  chlorides  being  the  last  elements 
to  be  restored.  During  their  reduction  in 
the  urine,  they  are  abundant  in  the  pneu- 
monic sputa.  This  reduction  of  the  chlo- 
rides has  been  noticed  by  Heller  in  typhus 
and  some  other  diseases,  and  is  very  mark- 
ed according  to  Dr.  B.  A.  Parkes  in  acute 
rheumatism,  tbe  chlorides  being  sometimes 
entirely  suppressed  for  days. 

The  sulphates  and  phosphates  according 
to  Lehmann  are  proportional  to  the  con- 
sumption of  nitrogenous  food. 

They  are  not  generally  reduced  in  disease 
like  the  chlorides.  The  urine  of  rheumatic 
fever  according  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes  contains 
an  unusual  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  an 
element  generally  increased  in  fevers,  at- 
taining perhaps  its  highest  development  in 
rheumatic  fever,  and  declining  to  tbe  nor- 
mal standard,  on  the  abatement  of  the  se- 
vere symptoms.  The  daily  excrethm  of 
sulphuric  acid  (17  grains  according  to  Bec- 
querel, 30  according  to  Vogel.)  became  in 
one  case  of  rheumatism  as  high  as  55  grs. 
Simon  suggests  Umt  sulphates  and  phoe* 
phates  as  they  exist  in  protein  compounds 
would  bear  some  proportion  to  develop- 
ment of  urea,  the  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  nitrogenous  substances.  The  sul- 
pliates  according  to  Beiaelius  and  Lehmann 
are  nearly  double  the  soluble  phoephates. 
The  gluten  of  wheat  contains  from  .033  to 
.035  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Tbe  develop- 
ment of  sulphates  in  the  urine  according  to 
Dr.  H.  B.  Jones,  is  augmented  by  taking 
food  and  in  a  slighter  degree  by  exercise.^ 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  this  respect 
between  animal  and  vegetable  food.  The 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  did  not  perceptibly  in- 
creai^  the  urinary  sulphates  unless  taken  in 
large  quantity.    Sulfrfiur  in  substance  pro- 
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duoed  a  perceptible  increase,  and  the  siil-l  honor  of  calling  attention  to  this  subject  is 


pbates  of  potassa  and  magnesia  Wbre  recog- 
niied  in  the  urine  being  most  abundant  in 
about  seren  hotirs  after  being  taken. 

Tbeeanby  phosphates  of  the  urine  (18 
or  90  grains  daily)  may  vary  from  i  a  grain 
to  90  grains,  bat  they  are  less  variable  than 
other  oonstitnents. 

]sov  is  generally  imperceptible  in  healthy 
urine,  according  to  the  researches  of  the 
majority  of  chemists,  although  M.  Donne 
states  that  iron  is  a  regular  normal  constit- 
uent of  human  urine,  disappearing  in  cases 
of  chlorosis,  and  reappearing  after  the  use 
of  chalybeates.  Traces  of  iron  have  been 
detected  by  Yon  Bibre  in  the  urine  of  a 
horse,  as  well  as  in  oxen  and  pigs.  A  trace 
has  also  been  detected  in  human  urine  by 
Dumeril,  and  its  possible  presence  in  very 
minute  quantity  is  admitted  by  Simon.  I 
think  we  need  but  little  chemical  evidence 
on  this  subject.  We  know  that  the  glob- 
ules undergo  decay  or  desi  ruction  in  the 
blood,  and  that  the  kidneys  are  the  natural 
outlet  of  mineral  substances. 

The  presence  of  iron  in  the  urine  is  an 
evidence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  blood 
globules,  and  may  therefore  be  looked  for 
Sn  cases  of  debility  and  progressive  anemia. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Plummer,  of  Indiana,  has  detect- 
ed the  presence  of  iron  in  such  cases  by  the 
precipitate  yielded  to  tannic  acid.*    The 


•  •<  1  had  a  case  of  aormia«  the  moat  strikingly 
developed  1  ever  saw.  The  patient,  a  young 
married  woman,  lived  on  the  banksof  arlver  in 
a  narrow  valley,  often  aaflering  from  intermit- 
tant  lever.  Finally,  the  healthy  hue  of  the  skin 
began  to  disappear,  and  rapidly  vanished,  leav- 
ing the  surface  of  a  startling  whiteness.  In  a 
few  days  afterward,  the  patient  died."  •  •  • 
*'  This  extract  [the  spirit  tztract  of  the  nriiM  ] 
was  re-diasolved  in  distilled  water  and  tested  by 
tannin  A  very  copious  precipitate  followed/' 
**  In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  I  observed,  to 
my  surprise,  that  the  precipitnte  had  assumed 
an  evident  purplish  hue.  On  examining  it  daily 
afterwardx,  I  found  it  became  steadily  darker- 
till  it  finally  acquired  a  deep  blue  color."  "J 
poured  offthesQperaatant  liquid,  washed  the  pre. 
eipitata  and  dried  H.  It  was  then  heated  on  a 
platinum  spoon,  to  destroy  the  tannin  and  other 
organic  matter  present ;  a  drop  of  dilute  sulph- 
uric acid  added,  heat  again  applied,  quite  sufli 


due  to  Dr.  G.  0.  Bees,  who  announced  his 
views  in  1851. 

Urea,  the  leading  solid  element  of  the 
urine,  may  be  obtained  from  its  solution 
by  adding  nitric  acid  to  urine  conoentrated 
by  evaporation.  (Sometimes  the  urine  is 
already  sufficiently  conoentrated  by  abun- 
dant secretion  oi  urea  and  absorption  oi  the 
water.)  The  nitrate  of  urea  is  thus  formed, 
which,  if  sufficiently  abundant,  is  precipi* 
tated.  especially  if  the  liquid  be  kept  cold. 
By  adding  carbonate  of  potassa  to  this,  the 
urea  will  be  set  free,  while  nitrate  of  pot- 
assa is  formed  with  effervescence. 

Urea,  separated  from  the  urine,  pnaeente 
itself  in  the  form  of  long  four-sided,  color- 
less crystals,  of  a  oool  saline  taste,  with 
but  a  faint  odor,  if  any.    It  dissolves  read- 
ily in  water  and  alcohol,  and  combines  with 
acids  without  neutralizing  them.    Us  chem- 
ical (atomic)  composition  is  Hydrogen  4, 
Nitrogen  2,  Carbon  2,  Oiygian  2.  the  pro- 
portions of  its  elements  l^y  weight  being 
Nitrogen,      -    -    -    28 
Oxygien,   -    •    -    -    16 
Carbon,    -    -    -    -    12 
Hydrogien,     -    -    -      4 
The  predominance  of  nitrogen  in  its  com- 
|iosiuonesublisbes  an  intimate  relation  be- 
tween urea  and  the  nitrogien  elemoits  of  the 
bodv  which  are  the  sources  of  its  vigor. 

The  composition  of  urea  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  plus  two 
atoms  of  water;  when  its  nitrogen  and  hy- 
drogen unite  to  form  ammonia,  the  carbon 
and  oxygen  lenudning  form  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  two  at  once  unite  as  a  carbonate. 
Hence  a  strong  anmonical  smell  is  given 
off  wheraver  urine  is  allowed  to  accnmu- 
late  as  in  stables,  privies,  etc.  It  is  true 
that  pure  urea  is  not  inclined  to  putiefy-— 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  kept  for  yeara 
unchanged,  but  when  any  fermenting  or 
decaying  snbstancses,  such  as  mucus,  is  pres- 


drop  of  distilled  water,  and  afterwards  the  ferro* 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  solution,  furnished  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  the  presence  of  iron."— 
Dr.  J.  T.  Plummer,  Richmond,  la,,  Jmer.  Jour 
cieet  to  evaporate  the  surplus  fluid,  and  then  a  I  Mtd,  Sciauuj  Ott,,  185S. 
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ent,  it  readily  becomes  decomposed,  form- 
ing carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  this  change 
sometimes  occurs  even  in  the  bladder — it 
also  occurs  in  the  blood  whenever  much 
urea  is  retained,  as  is  shown  by  the  dis- 
charge of  carbonate  of  ammonia  from  the 
gastTo-intestinal  mucous    membrane,  and 
also  by  the  ammoniacal  odot  of  the  breath. 
A  solution  of  urea  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  280^  becomes  converted  into  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia.    By  boiling 
with  a  concentrated  acid,  a  salt  of  ammonia 
is  produced  and  carbonic  acid  given  off— 
and  by  boiling  with  potassa,  carbonate  of 
potassa  is  produced  and  ammonia  given  off. 
As  urea  is  chemically  identical  with  cyan- 
ate  of  ammonia,  the  action  of  heat  expels 
ammonia  and  subsequently  cyanic  acid.  The 
vital  process  by  which  umt  is  formed  from 
th«  digestion  of  flesh  may  be  imitated  by 
the  chemist,  and  urea  may  be  artificially 
formed  from  flesh  by  the  co-operation  of 
alkalies. 

An  ammoniacal  state  of  the  urine  some- 
times arises  from  disease  of  the  bladder, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  injuries  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  presence  of  ammonia  is  irrita- 
ting to  the  bladder  and  causes  the  precipita- 
tion of  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia. 

The  quantitif  of  urea  daily  excreted  is 
estimated  by  Lecanu  as  follows : 

Gnini  Ures, 

For  man,        ...    431.9 

For  women,        -    -    294.3 

Childien  of  8  years,      208.0 

Children  under  8,  188.2 

Old  men,  (84-6)      -    124.8 

Children  of  4  years,  '  69.5 
The  daily  average  of  urea  is  estimated  by 
Dr.  Bird  at  270  grains  for  a  man,  and  by 
Becquerel  at  255  grains  for  an  adult.  These 
are  probably  too  moderate  estimates,  while 
that  of  Lecanu  is  rather  too  high  for  an 
average.  Three  hundred  or  320  grains 
would  more-  nearly  correspond  with  the 
recognized  estimates  of  urinary  evaciH 
atioii  (30  or  40*oz.  per  day.)  Prof.  Bischoff, 
however,  has  estimated  the  daily  average  of 
urea  discharged  from  a  healthy  man  as  high 
us  830  grains.    When  the  amount  of  urine 


LlUiie  Add. 

13.09 
10.01 

8.98 

6.77 


is  increased  or  diminisbed,  the  uiea  and 
other  urinary  solids  undergo  a  corsespood- 
ing  increase  or  diminution,  for  although 
the  scanty  urine  may  be  more  coooeDtxated 
than  the  copious  urine,  it  is  imrely  suffi- 
ciently so  to  compensate  for  the  dimina* 
tion.    The  copious  urine,  altiiougji  pale  «nd 
watery,  still  contains  more  urinary  notids 
than  the  scanty  urine,  as  was  shown  in 
the  investigations  of  Drs.  Piout  and  Beaehe. 
The  difference  between  males  and  females* 
and  between  the  young  and  old  shows  that 
the  amount  of  urea  increases  with  the  vital 
force  and  activity  of  the  constitution- 
males  developing  more  than  females,  and 
the  young  more  than  the  old.    The  causa 
of  this  correspondence  is  that  urea,  being  a 
nitrogenous  product  of  the  waste  of  tht 
tissues,  the  amount  is  increased  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  general  activity  and  conseqnent 
waste  of  the  orgpms— especially  of  the  mus- 
cular system.    Hence  any  one  may  increase 
the  quantity  of  urea  ip  his  urine  by  leading 
a  more  active  life  or  may  render  his  urine 
more  watery  by  a  sedentary  life.     Dr.  Be- 
neke  In  a  series  of  careful  experiments  up- 
on himself  found  that  whenever  he  felt  very 
w«;ll  with  high  muscular  and  mental  ac- 
tivity, bis  urine  was  copious,  but  whenever 
languid,  depressed  or  unwell,  the  amount 
was  diminished.    Dr.  Lchmann  found  the 
discharge  of  urea  increased  more  than  a 
third  by  changing  from  moderate  to  seveit 
exercise,  and  Simon  found  that  after  two 
hours  of  violent  exertion,  the  proportion  of 
urea  in  the  urine  was  doubled.    The  effect 
of  severe  bodily  exercise  is  tested  Dr.  I^h- 
mantt  during  a  pedestrian  tour  was  to  in- 
crease the  urea,  phosphates,  sulphates  and 
lactic  acid,  while  the  lithic  acid  and  ex- 
tractive  matters  were  diminished.     Two 
analyses  by  Dr.  Percy  illustrate  the  same 
increase  of  the  urea  and  diminution  of  Uihic 
acid  by  severe  exercise. 

[to  be  COKTINtrED.] 


*      *! 


Ths  regular  session  of  the  Institute  is 
now  in  progress-^with  a  fine  class  in  at- 
tendance. We  think  from  present  indica- 
tions, that  the  class  will  be  as  large  as  any 
which  has  ever  heretofore  entered  oui  hails. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  APPOINTMENT. 

Hbrvt  A.  'Wabbiksb,  M.D.,  has  been 
^»poialed  Profeasor  of  Chemistry  ia  the 
Antioch  College  in  thi&SUte.  This  insti- 
tution is  destined  soon  to  become  one  of  the 
most  richly  endowed  colleges  in  the  United 
SUies.  The  judicious  cbamcter  of  its  pe- 
culiar amng^ments  and  appointments  is 
eminently  calculated  to  make  it  one  of  the 
laigiest,  most,  useful  and  popular  institu- 
tions of  learning  of  which  the  West  can 
boast.  In  the  selection  of  Dr.  W.,  we  con- 
sider that  the  institution  has  acted  wisely, 
for  he  is  just  the  man  properly  to  teach  the 
great  truths  of  science  which  belong  to  the 
department  of  chemistry.  We  legiet  the 
necessity  which  thus  dissolves  the  relation 
at  present  subsisting  between  him  and  the 
iiacalty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  gratified  to  see 
him  in  this  new  and  equally  bonomble  and 
important  position.  N. 


■  •*  » 


UNSUCCESSFUL  SURGICAL   OPERA- 
TION—ENCEPHALOID  TUMOR. 

James  Brown,  «t.  26,  of  sanguine  and 
lymphatic  temperament,  visited  the  Clinical 
Institute  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  tumor 
removed  from  the  right  groin  and  upper 
part  of  the  (high.  It  commenced  two  years 
since  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  has 
continued  increasing  in  sise  until  he  called 
upon  me. 

Upon  close  examination,  I  found  the  tu- 
mor extending  from  one  inch  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament  down  external  to  the  liga- 
ment to  six  indies  below,  and  from  a  point 
conesponding  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
sartorious  muscle,  across  the  thigh  inwnrd- 
Ij  and  backward  along  the  border  ot  the 
pelvis,  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  un- 
der the  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus  mus 
cle  two  inches,  down  along  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh  to  the  insertion  of  the 
gluteus,  a  little  forward  aud  two  inches 
lower  and  across  to  the  point  upon  the  sar- 
torius.  The  tumor  anteriorly  was  elevated 
about  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
normal  surface  of  the  thigh,  but  internally 
it  was  not  so  prominent.    The  tumor  was 


tions.  Upon  examination,  neither  myself 
nor  Profs.  Freeman  and  Cleaveland  could 
detect  any  portion  passing  into  the  pelvis. 
It  presented  a  superficial  appearance,  as 
though  it  was  located  external  to  the  adduc- 
tor muscles.  The  patient  stayed  at  the  Insti- 
tute about  ten  days,  preparing  his  system  for 
the  operation.  During  that  time,  the  tumor 
had  increased  in  size  and  pressed  hard 
against  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes, 
and  farther  above  Poupart*s  ligament. 

The  vitality  of  his  system  seemed  con- 
centrating in  the  tumor,  and  his  general 
health  failing.  He  desired  the  operation, 
although  we  informed  him  that  there  was 
muc!i  doubt  as  to  the  result ;  that  he  might 
or  might  not  be  cured.  There  were  many 
chances  against  him,  and  some  in  his  favor. 
The  tumor  in  a  short  time,  from  the  direction 
in  whkh  it  was  growing,  would  soon  have 
forced  its  way  into  the  pelvis,  crowding 
upon  the  urethra,  bladder  ani  rectum,  thus 
obstructing  permanently  and  fatally  those 
canals;  besides,  his  system  would  have 
gradually  sunk  from  the  extraction  of  vital- 
ity and  its  concentmtion  in  the  tumor,  and 
in  all  probability  he  would  have  died  from 
hemorrhage  in  a  few  weeks. 

Oct.  12.  At  10  A.  M.,  he  walked  into 
the  amphitheatre  and  took  his  place  upon 
the  operating  table  in  presence  of  the  clinic 
class.  He  remarked  al  the  time  that  "  he 
did  not  know  but  that  he  would  be  brought 
out  a  corpse." 

Dr.  0.  E.  Newton  administered  chloro- 
form, and,  being  assisted  by  Profs.  Fieeman 
and  Cleaveland,  I  commenced  the  opera- 
tion in  presence  of  the  balance  of  the 
FacnKv.    A  crucial  incision  was  made  on 

m 

the  superficial  and  upper  tumor,  the  flaps 
of  the  integument  and  fascia  dissected  back 
andMis  tumor  removed.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  deep-seated  and  internal  tumor  was 
hidden  by  the  former,  and  when  the  pres- 
sure was  taken  away  it  became  elevated. 
An  oblique  indsion  was  made  from  the 
centre  of  the  former  wound  around  to  the 
border  of  the  gluteus  muscle,  the  flap  dis- 
sected back  and  the  second  tumor  exposed. 
Its  external  border  was  attached  to  the  fem- 


lobulated  and  divided  into  two  distinct  por-  oral  vein  and  artery  which  it  had  crowded 
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^  out  of  their  natural  course,  and  the  proper,  kept  his  feet  warm  with  healed  bricks;  his 


tissue  of  the  tumor  seemed  to  have  insinu- 
ated itselt  into  the  coats  ot  the  vein,  (ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  encephaloid  dis- 
ease,) so  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
it  could  be  dissected  from  it,  leaving  the 
vein  so  brittle  that  it  burst  in  three  places, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel,  while  attempting  to  separate  them. 
We  ligated  the  vein  above  and  below  the 
lacerated  part,  and  in  attempting  to  trace 
the  borders  of  the  tumor  with  the  scalpel, 
we  found  that  it  passed  under  the  triceps 
adductor  muscle,  between  those  and  the 
femor,  involving  the  internal  circumflex 
artery,  nerve  and  vein,  and  the  obturator 
artery,  nerve  and  vein,  its  border  passing 
into  the  pelvis  and  extending  farther  under 
the  gluteii  muscles  than  we  had  anticipated, 
involving,  as  we  supposed,  some  branches 
of  the  gluteal  and  ischiatic  arteries.     The 
tumor  could  not  be  extirpated  without  cut- 
ting the  adductor  longus,  magnus  and  brevis 


thigh  and  legs  were  much  swollen,  and  at  3 
P.  M.  there  were  some  symptoms  of  ecchy- 
mosis.  The  thigh  and  leg  continued  swell- 
ing^with  seme  symptoms  of  g^ngiene- 

8  P.  M.  Disorgjiniaation  of  the  lim* 
commenced,  and  gas  beg^n  to  bubble  oot 
of  one  corner  of  the  wounil ;  the  Bkin  erf 
the  thigh  very  tense ;  loosened  ibe  trnndas^ 
continued  the  wine,  although  the  patieat 
was  sinking  fast. 

11  P.  M.  He  died  calmly,  \fithoat  t 
truggle  or  a  groan. 

We  tegiet  that  we  commenced  the  opera- 
tion, since  it  terminated  as  it  did ;  but  m 
considered  it  o^r  duty,  after  a  careful  eiam- 
ination  with  Profe.  Freeman,  ClcaTdaBa 
and  Dr.  0.  B.  Newton,  to  atienipt  the 
removal  ot  this  disease,  feeling  fully  the 
responsibility  of  the  surgeon  under  all  sdck 
circumstanoes. 

The  question  may  he  asked  why  we  re- 
port this  ciise.    We  will  answer  by  sayii^ 


muscles;  and  Us  extent  under  the  internal P" ^  ^.     ...^^      ,.,    ^^  ^    . 


hamstring  and  gluteal  muscles,  and  its  vas 
cular  connection  being  so  f^xtensive,  with 
no  chance  of  ligating  the  cut  blood-vessels 
without  making  unwarrantable  incisions, 
the  patient  having  already  lost  considerable 
blood,  discretion  demanded  that  we  should 
desist  and  close  the  wound,  lest  the  patient 
should  die  on  the  opeiaiing  table.  Profs. 
Freeman,  Cleveland  and  Sherwood  examin- 
ed closely  the  extent  of  the  tumor,  and  de- 
cided in  iavoc  of  leaving  the  remaining 
tumor,  and  closing  the  wound.  The  wound 
was  closed  by  interrupted  suture»  and 
dressed  with  adhesive  straps,  cotton  and 
roller,  after  the  usual  manner,  and  the  pa- 
tient placed  upon  his  bed. 

He  soon  recovered  from  the  influence  of 
the  anasthetic,  but  not  until  evening  did 
reaction  come  up  fully.  He  complained 
through  the  day  and  night  and  next  day  of 
uneasiness  and  aching  pain  in  the  right 
thigh  and  leg. 

Oct.  13.  Passed  neither  urine  nor  fteces, 
although  he  made  several  attempts— ate  a 
little  toasted  bread  and  drank  some  tea; 


geon  to  report  his  failures  with  as  mock 
precision  as  his  successful  cases.  This  i« 
only  the  second  case  during  out  surgicri 
practice  in  which  the  patient  died  from  the 
operation.  The  othei  case,  with  all  the  d^ 
citmstances  attending  it,  was  also  rcport«i 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal.  N. 


m  »■»  »• 


used  wine  to  stimulate  and  assist  reaction ;  |  oently. 


A  HORRIBLE  SIGHT. 
To  see  a  little  child,  only  one  year  old, 
lying  in  the  following  condition :  The 
tongue  all  covered  with  deep  ulcers,  in 
throat  so  swollen  that  it  cannot  swallow; 
ito  gums  all  sloughing,  its  breath  fetid.  <me 
eye-ball  sunken  deep  into  the  socket,  with 
large  ulcers  covering  both  eyes,  lenderioi 
the  dear  child  entirely  blind,  speechless  aod 
insensible ;  and  all  this,  too,  done  by  giv* 
ing  it  calomel  (poison)  for  cholera  ia- 
iantum.  We  hold  that  no  man,  though  fai 
be  a  physician,  has  any  more  right  to  poi- 
son and  kill  a  child  with  calomeU  than  hi 
has  to  cut  its  throat.  Why  should  not  the 
law  hold  all  such  responsible  forsnch  acttst 
We  are  induced  to  make  these  remarks  fron 
having  been  called  to  visit  such  a  case  re- 
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HYGIENE. 

Dunng  the  preeent  couTee  of  lectures,  we 
are  giving  additional  attention  to  the  sci- 
ence of  health ;  being  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  its  study  by  physicians, 
as  well  as  the  community  generally.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  the  medical 
profession  should  be,  as  Dr.  Caspar  has  an- 
nounced  in  Europe,  a  short-lived  profes- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  physicians  should 
aim  to  rank  with  the  long-lived  portion  of 
the  community.  They  belong  to  the  most 
intelligent  classes,  and  are  generally  sup- 
plied with  the  comforts  oi  life,  and  kept  in 
active  occupation.  Hence,  with  the  aid 
of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  hygiene,  they 
should  avenge  at  least  60  or  65  years  ol 
life. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  some  appropriate  manual 
of  hygiene.  We  know  of  no  work  which 
comes  up  to  our  conception  of  what  such  a 
manual  should  be.  The  best,  perhaps,  is 
that  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  on  Physiology, 
and  its  applications  to  the  promotion  of 
health  and  mental  cultivation.  B. 


*  m%m  m 


BOOK  NOTICES, 

The  Amesicar  Eclectic  Dispensatort. 
By  John  King,  M.D.,  Professor  ot  Ob- 
stetrics and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  in  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Institute ;  formerly  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Theraiieutics  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  the  Memphis  Institute. 
Cincinnati:  Moore,  Wilstach  &  Keys. 
25  West  Fourth  street.  1854.  Largp 
8vo.  pp.  1393. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  our  read- 
ers and  the  friends  of  Medical  Reform  gen- 
erally, that  this  great  work,  which  has  now 
been  published  a  few  weeks,  is  meeting 
with  an  almost  unprecedented  sale.  In 
fact,  the  publishers  had  orders  for  many 
copies  of  the  work  ere  it  was  issued  from 
the  press. 

We  had  designed  to  give  some  account 
of  its  contents  at  an  earlier  date;  but  a 
work  of  this  size  and  character  cannot  be 
properly  examined  in  the  time  usually  de- 


voted to  the  consideration  of  ordinary 
books ;  and  even  after  this  delay,  wc  do  not 
feel  prepared  to  give  such  an  exposition  of 
its  merits  as  its  appearance  and  pretensions 
demand.  There  may  be  errors,  and  even 
positive  faults,  which  time  and  a  thorough 
reading  and  comparison  with  itself  and 
with  other  authorities  would  bring  to  light, 
and  which  in  justice  to  the  author  and  the 
profession,  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
our  notice;  but  a  consideration  of  these,  if 
such  exist,  must  be  deferrifd  to  the  future. 

At  present,  we  propose  rather  to  give  the 
reader  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  scope 
and  aim  of  the  work,  together  with  the 
manner  it  has  been  carried  out,  that  those 
who  are  not  favored  with  a  perusal  of 
it  may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  it, 
and  thus  to  decide  for  themselves  as  to  itH 
value. 

In  the  first  place,  the  name  Ameriean 
Eclectic  Dispensatory  pleases  us  much,  as 
all  the  schools  in  medicine  now  claim  to  be 
Eclectic  in  their  nature,  except  perhaps  the 
Homeopathic,  and  the  pre  no  men  Anuriean 
strikes  us  as  being  more  appropriate  than 
the  simple  term  Eclectic  alone,  as  the  work 
is  peculiarly  the  exponent  of  that  class  of 
American  practitioners  who  have  made 
many  improvements  upon  the  European  or 
Old  School  Medical  System,  as  heretofore 
practiced  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

The  philosophy  of  cure  on  which  this 
mode  of  practice  is  based,  is  of  American 
origin,  and  the  great  majority  of  remedies 
used  by  the  adherents  of  the  system,  are  in- 
digenous to  our  country;  and  it  is  but  pro- 
per that  the  name  should  correspond  with 
the  &ct.  So  also  of  the  policy  adopted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  practitioners  of  this 
class.  Professor  Kino,  after  speaking  in 
his  preface  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
improvements  upon  the  Old  School  philos* 
ophy,  which  American  Eclectics  can  lay 
claim  to,  proceeds  to  reiterate  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  from  all  authority, 
except  the  authority  of  the  practitioner's 
own  knowledge  and  judgment,  which  has 
so  often  been  repeated  by  Eclectics,  in  con- 
ventions and  as  individuals,  and  again  asks 
no  one  to  yield  his  judgment  to  the  dictum 
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of  another,  however  high  may  be  his  moral, 
professionbl,  or  social  position.  All  prac- 
titioners of  our  mode  of  practice,  it  is  held 
by  Prof.  Kino  in  common  with  the  entire 
body  of  Eclectics,  must  act  for  themselves,  I 
and  should  always  think  and  decide  for 
themselves.  It  is  this,  among  other  things, 
which  makes  the  movement  peculiarly  an 

American  one. 

After  presenting  the  above  idea  in  the 
preface,  there  follows  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress,  and  present  position  of 
American  Eclecticism,  and  an  exposition 
of  the  plan  of  the  work,  together  with  an 
acknoweledgment  of  the  sources  from  which 
ideas,facts,  and  assistance  had  been  obtained. 

Thus  much  as  to  preface,  which,  although 
oftentimes  passed  by,  is  frequently  the  most 
important  part  of  a  work.  The  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

In  Part  1,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
Natural  Ordersof  the  medicinal  plants  which 
are  described  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  the 
work,  together  with  the  family  of  a  plant, 
and  in  most  instances  of  several  plants  of 
the  class  and  order,  with  a  sufficiently  ex- 
tended bounical  description  to  enable  the 
reader  to  decide  upon  almost  any  plants  he 
may  meet.    It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 
jegard  the  American  Eclectic  Dispensatory 
differs  from  the  United  States  Dispensato- 
ry, as  in  the  latter  the  botanical  descriptions 
arc  in  the  body  of  the  work,  immediately 
following  the  name,  and  preceding  the  med- 
icinal history  of  the  plant.     ^Vhether  the 
method  adopted  by  Prof.  King  is  the  pref- 
erable one,  remains  to  be  decided.     The 
writer  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  editors  of  the  United 
States  Dispensatory,  that  to  him  it  seems 
the  most  natural  and  proper,  and  yet  there 
may  be  weighty  and  satisfactory  reasons 
unknown  to  the  writer,  for  the  alteration 
introduced.    The  Preface  and  the  Botani- 
cal department  occupy  140  pages. 

Part  2,  which  is  devoted  to  Materia  Med- 
ica  proper,  and  which  extends  to  page  nine 
hundred  and  eighty,  has  the  plants  arrang- 
ed alphabetically,  and  again  their  individu- 
al botanical  characteristics  are  given  with 
sufficient  accuracy.    The  natural  and  the 


artificial  classifications  are  both  mentioii- 
ed,  toother  with  iht  common  or  vulgar 
names  by  which  they  are  known  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  medicinal  iiaes 
and  properties  of  the  plants  are  given  as 
fully  probably,  as  the  present  state  of  the 
science'  will  allow,,  but  the  history  c^  the 
introduction  of  the  plant  into  use,  which, 
while  it  may  not  aid  us  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, is  of  deep  interest  to  the  noedical  an- 
tiquarian, has  been  eatircly  discarded,  as 
Otherwise  the  work  would  have  been  swol- 
len to  a  siae  altogjether  incooTenient.  The 
therapeutical  use,  and  the  chemical  rela- 
tions and  incompatibilities  of  each  article 
are  given  in  a  more  or  less  extended  man- 
ner; and  the  method  of  preparation  as  well 
as  the  use  of  the  different  concentrated  pie- 
paraU<i>na  has  been  included  under  each  ar- 
article,  at  least  so  far  as  was  known  to  the 
author  at  the  time  the  book  was  written. 

This  department  is  very  full  and  com- 
plete, and  this  it  is,  which  in  our  estima- 
tion»  gives  to  the  work  its  great  value,  both 
to  the  pmctitioner  and  the  druggist,  al- 
though. 

Part  III,  which  is  mainly  occupied  with 
Pharmacy  is  of  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
value  to  the  druggist.  In  this  depart- 
ment, which  is  sufficiently  full  for  all 
practical  purposes,  are  included  only  thosp 
preparations,  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated are  justly  entitled  to  be  ranked  as 
officinal,  except  some  quoted  formula, 
which  are  considered  of  value.  This  de- 
partment tloes  not  include  many  articles 
in  common  use  by  the  great  majority  o! 
the  profession,  and  yet  those  pieparaUons 
which  ate  used  by  Eclectic  physicians,  or 
the  great  majority  of  them,  are  discussed 
carefully  and  fully,  and  especially  their  the- 
rapeutical application  as  far  as  known,  is 
detailed  with  great  exactness. 

An  omission  which  many  may  consider 
of  no  account,  or  even  may  consider  a  val- 
uable feature  of  the  work  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  mass  of  the  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica  which  are  derived  from  tlK 
animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are  cntirclT 
omitted.  For  one,  we  hope  this  omission 
will  not  obuin  in  future  editions,  as  from 
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those  kingdoms  Bclectics  obtain  some  of 
their  most  valuable  agents. 

The  foTegoing  remarks  upon  this  great 
work,  may  seem  tame  and  cold  to  those 
who  have  been  favored  with  an  examina- 
tion of  it,  but  we  do  not  design  them  as 
such.  Where  a  work  possesses  so  many 
valuable  traits  as  this  one,  it  can  well  af- 
ford to  have  a  few  censures  offered  if  found 
deservuig ; — but  we  do  not  design  oui  le- 
marks  to  be  of  that  character.  Did  we 
praise  all  that  we  consider  worthy  of  laud- 
ation, we  should  have  occasion  to  occupy 
many  pages  ot  the  journal  with  observa- 
tions, which  to  those  not  acquainted  with 
the  Dispensatory  audits  author  might  seem 
like  fulsome  flattery,  or  like  newspaper  puffs 

As  an  expression  of  our  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  the  work,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  quote  the  following  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Institute. 

**  As  a  whole,  the  committee  are  prepar- 
ed to  s&y  that  this  Dispensatory  is  unrival- 
ed by  any  similar  work  heretofore  publish- 
ed, its  ample  size  allowing  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  articles  of  our  Materia  Medica. 
unincumbered  with  the  useless  verbiage  to 
be  found  in  some  works,  it  must  prove  of 
great  value  to  all  in  any  way  connected 
with  medica]  science." 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  United  States  Eclectic  Dispen- 
satory, by  King  &  Newton,  which  has  been 
several  years  out  of  print,  and  which,  owing 
to  the  many  improvements  and  discoveries 
which  have  since  been  made,  required  a  re- 
vision and  enlargement,  but  the  multifari- 
ous engagements  of  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  as 
editor  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  au- 
thor of  his  Theory  and  Practice,  and  his 
professional  duties,  etc.,  have  been  such  as 
to  prevent  him  from  devoting  any  portion 
of  his  time  to  this  work :  and  we  learn  that 
he  has  therefore  disposed  of  all  his  interest 
in  it  to  Prof.  Kino,  who  at  the  same  time 
has  been  permitted  to  make  use  of  many 
valuable  items  of  information  placed  in  his 
possession  by  Pxof  .  Nswtoh. 

Whatever  other  works  on  Matena  Medi* 
ca  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner 
or  the  druggist,  no  one  can  supply  the  place 


he  should  do  himself  the  favor  of  obtaining 
that  the  earliest  convenient  period.        C. 


1^  * 


Buchanan's  Anthropology — Uuthnes  of 
Lectures  on  the  Neurological  System  of 
Anthropologv,  as  discovered,  demonstra- 
ted  and  taught  in  1841  and  1842.  By 
Jos.  R.  Buchanan,  M.D.  In  four  parts. 
Part  1.  Phrenology— Part  2.  Cerebral 
Physiology — Part  3.  Pathognomy  — Part 
4.  Sarcognomy.  Printed  at  the  office  of 
Buchanan's  Journal  of  Man.    Cincinnati. 

This  long  desired  work  has  at  lensth  been 
published,  and  is  now  for  sale  at  tEe  book 
stores.  The  author  has  long  been  known 
as  a  distinguished  professor  of  physiology, 
whose  name  is  indentified  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  age,  the 
impressibility  of  the  human  brain,  and  who 
has  investigated  in  a  bold,  original  manner 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  science  of  man. 
His  literary  productions  have  been  charac- 
terized by  great  originality  of  thought  and 
force  of  expression.  In  tne  present  volume 
we  have' a  concise  or  cond<^nsed  sketch  of 
his  whole  system  of  Anthropology,  being 
a  view  of  tne  structure  and  functions  of  the 
brain,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind  and  the 
physiological  governor  of  the  body.  Of 
course  it  tells  all  about  the  head,  externally 
and  in(ernally,gives  a  system  of  Phrenology 
and  a  system  of  Physiognomy,  explains  the 
working  of  the  mind  on  the  brain,  and  the 
brain  on  the  body — gives  the  philosophy  of 
Animal  Magnetism,  of  Insanity,  of  Dis- 
ease, of  Bletonism,  Clairvoyance,  Spiritual- 
ism, and  nearly  everv  other  mystery  in  the 
nature!  of  man  w  hich  has  pu2zled  the  wise 
in  pastan'1  present  times. 

But  as  for  giving  an  account  of  its  con- 
tents, we  confess  it  is  beyond  our  powers  of 
description — its  conscieness  defies  conden- 
sation, and  its  multitudinous  varietv  of  new 
subjects  can  be  learned  only  from  tne  pages 
of  the  book  itself.  The  whole  work  is  so 
peculiarly  original  and  unlike  anything 
with  which  we  have  ever  been  favored  on 
anthropologial  subjects,  that  we  know  of 
nothing  with  which  it  can  be  compared.— 
Even  on  the  subject  of  Anatomy,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  fixed  and  positive  science,  Dr. 
euchanan  presents  new  views  of  the  sub- 
Be  t,  difierent  from  those  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Gall,  Spurzheim  and  Combe, 
and  we  think  much  more  satisfactory  and 
intelligible.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how 
lucidly  he  removes,  by  his  clear  explana- 
tions the  mystery  with  which  his  various 
subjects  have  been  shrouded. 

The  volume  consits  of  a  hundred  conden- 


sed leetuies  on  anthropology,  with  a  pre- 

_  liminary  review  of  the  system  of  phrenolo- 

of  the  American  Eclectic  Dispensary*  and  gy  established  by  Gall  and  Spuizheim,  show- 
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And  while  our  national  legislation  is 
thus  corrupted  hy  party  spirit — the  people 
at  large  are  demoralized  hy  it.  They  are 
led  to  support  any  measures,  and  to  shout 
for  any  worthless  nominee  put  forward  by 
intriguing  leaders.  1  presume  therefore, 
no  one  will  deny  that  our  national  politics 
are  covupt,  and  that  our  political  party  or- 
gans contain  a  great  deal  of  mendacity  and 
recrimination. 

How  often  have  we  seen  the  disciplined 
hosts  of  parties  throughout  our  country 
standing  ready  to  ratify  with  enthusiasm, 
any  nomination  that  might  be  made  at  Bal- 
limore,  whatever  might  be  the  character  of 
the  nominee? 

History  is  filled  with  the  proofs  of  the 
power  with  which  sectarian  organisations 
absorb  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and 
turn  them  away  from  all  true  conceptions 
of  duty.  Examples  abound  every  where. 
It  was  said  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mormon 
settlement  in  Illinois,  that  when  a  respect- 
able citizen  was  seduced  into  that  society, 
he  at  once  became  absorbed  in  the  Mael- 
strom of  sectarianism — ^lost  all  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility to  those  outside  of  the  society, 
repudiated  his  debts,  and  regarded  his  for- 
mer friends  and  neighbors  as  enemies  or 
'*  Gentiles,"  upon  whom  the  society  might 
prey  at  their  discretion.  This  is  the  com- 
mon tendency  of  all  sectarian  or  party  or- 
ganization— it  establishes  a  despotism  with* 
in  its  own  limits,  with  a  steady  hostility 
and  disregard  of  principle  in  reference  to  all 
beyond  its  bounds. 

To  a  great  extent  these  same  evils  exist 
in  the  medical  profession,  corrupting  its 
moral  purity  and  parelyzing  1(8  capacity 
for  improvement.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  when  young  men  are  about  en- 
tering the  profession  it  often  happens  that, 
instead  of  considering  it  an  individual  mat- 
ter of  their  own,  like  preparing  to  be  far- 
mers, surveyors  or  engineers,  they  consider 
themselves  recruits,  about  to  enlist  under 
the  banner  of  some  medical  party  to  which 
they  must  preserve  a  strict  allegiance.  They 
pass  through  the  sessions  of  a  medical 
school  with  the  feeling  that  they  and  their 
fellow  students  constitute  one  common  bo- 


dy of  which  the  iiaculty  are  the  command- 
ers, and  to  whom  they  must  be  as  iaitldul 
as  the  conscript  to  his  colors.  Such  a  feel- 
ing is  a  degrading  delusion.  There  is  no 
such  allegiance  due  to  any  body  in  the  pro- 
fession, except  what  is  deserved  by  the  truth, 
virtue  and  science  they  possess.  Nor  does 
a  consociation  in  study  and  practice  with 
any  group  of  individuals  originate  any  ob- 
ligpitions  to  coincide  with  them  in  opinion, 
or  to  maintain  any  relations  to  them  which 
are  not  dictated  by  the  universal  principles 
of  morals.  The  idea  that  any  one  who  has 
studied  a  profession  is  bound  to  unite  with 
others  who  have  studied  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  to  co-opemte  with  the  majority, 
however  adverse  the  course  of  the  majority 
may  be  to  his  own  convictions  is  entirely 
fallacious.  The  majority  have  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  adopt  their  own  opinions  and 
to  combine  in  any  honorable  scheme  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  or  the  public  wel- 
fare, but  the  minority  have  just  the  same 
right,  and  the  right  of  any  single  individual 
to  follow  out  his  own  convictions,  or  his 
own  schemes  is  as  unquestionable  as  the 
right  of  the  majority. 

We  glory  in  the  assertion  of  individual 
rights  and  liberties  against  the  despotic 
principle  that  majorities  may  enforce  con- 
formity to  (heir  opinion,  either  in  medicine 
or  religion.  In  religion  we  bow  to  the  an- 
thority  of  God,  and  in  medicine  to  that  of 
Nature,  but  not  to  any  inferior  tribunals. 
We  repudiate  the  authority  of  parties, 
and  all  the  discipline  by  which  they  are 
kept  together  and  kept  in  order. 

But  let  us  beware  lest  even  in  our  efforts 
for  freedom  of  sentiment  we  fall  again  into 
this  common  error.  Let  us  beware  while  we 
are  struggling  against  partisanship  with  all 
its  blighting  influences,  that  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  becoming  a  party  with  all  the 
feults  of  party  organization. 

We  may  struggle  for  independence  even 
until  we  become  a  party  against  the  exist- 
anoe  of  parties,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  evil, 
against  which  we  are  warring.  Men  who 
are  laboring  for  any  common  object  natur- 
ally desire  to  harmonize  their  action,  by 
harmonizing  their  sentiments.    It  b  so  very 
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oonvsnient  for  mil  ptrties  to  be  unanimoas 
in  their  sentiments,  thettbe  heieticel,  inde- 
pendent thinker  who  spoils  theinmanimitf , 
becomes  exceedingly  inconvenient  if  not 
positirely  odious  to  some  of  those  from 
whom  he  is  compelled  to  diflter. 

Henoe,  whenever  «  large  body  of  men 
have  similar  views  and  aims,  thtte  springs 
up  insensibly  aaKmg  tbam  a  pvepidioe 
against  all  who  question  the  common  be- 
lief. This  prejudice  becomes  deeper  and 
ttfonger  until  it  beoonies  perfect  intc^mnoe, 
and  ostiacism  against  all  who  cannot  agree 
with  the  majority.  Thus  do  all  relif^ous 
sects  tend  to  intolennce.  Thus  have  they 
in  an  past  times  grown  in  their  intolennce, 
mdtil  the  persecution  ot  heietics  was  ac- 
counted a  virtiio-Mintil  wars,  judicial  assas- 
sinations, and  bvming  at  the  stake,  became 
the  common  incidents  of  that  religion, 
which  its  founder  pronounced  a  system  of 
Love  to  QoA  and  man. 

Our  great  republic  derived  a  laigeportion 
of  its  best  blood  from  those  who  fled  to  es- 
cape this  persecution— yet  even  they  in 
many  instances  became  themselves  persecu- 
tors in  turn. 

In  medicine  we  see  the  same  tendency  as 
in  religion.  The  same  ssctaiianism  has 
sway,  and  the  man  who  boldly  discards  the 
fashionable  dogmas  of  his  day  is  liable  not 
to  imprisonment  and  torture,  but  to  profes- 
sional ostmcism,  and  unless  he  can  sustain 
himself  against  all  his  associates,  to  profes- 
sional ruin. 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  as  medical  Pro- 
testants, we  abhor  these  efforts  to  sustain  a 
medical  hierarchy  by  crushing  individual 
freedom .  We  are  opposed  to  such  disipline 
in  all  its  forms,  whether  it  is  enforced  by 
private  inuendoes  and  understandings,  by 
the  formal  action  of  medical  societies,  by  the 
fierce  denunciations  of  medical  journals,  by 
the  prejudices  instilled  in  medical  schools, 
or  by  the  pledges  exacted  from  deluded 
yoimg  men,  to  surrender  their  own  reason 
and  adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  teachers, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  diplomas, 
whenever  they  discover  that  the  doctrines 
they  have  been  taught  are  erroneous. 

But  while  we  are  protesting  against  these 


papal  erron  in  medicine,  is  it  certain  tliat 
we  may  not  be  like  other  protestants,  become 
as  intolemnt  ourselves^ 

Gentlemen — ^intolemnce  is  one  of  the 
natuml  errors  of  mankind,  and  unless  hu- 
man nature  has  recently  improved,  we  must 
expect  to  have  our  share  of  it.  The  very 
fact  that  we  are  arrayed  against  intolerance, 
may  help  to  make  us  intolerant.  We  leara 
in  our  co-operative  action  to  look  with  dis- 
trust and  aversion  at  an  intolerant  party. 
We  hear  profewors  denouncing  as  unworthy 
of  any  recognition,  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who  give  doses  very  different  from 
!  their  own — ^we  observe  tint  they  denounce 
I  the  most  hononble  and  learned  members  of 
the  profession  in  coarse  and  slmost  scurril- 
ous language,  if  guilty  of  disbelieving  their 
favorite  ideas  of  thempeutica,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  fitom  such  sources  just  and  wise 
opinions  are  not  to  he  obtained.  We  turn 
aside  with  disgust,  and  gmdually  become 
prejudiced  aiQainst  the  professional  bigot  and 
his  party— tlie  pnejudioe  may  he  increased 
perhaps  by  some  personal  wrong,  of  which 
we  have  a  right  to  complain.  It  spreads 
and  strengthens  among  our  circle  until  we 
regard  the  more  libeml  minded  portion  of 
the  profession,  and  the  more  oonservative 
portion,  as  two  distinct  opposing  partiee 
with  little  or  notlung  in  common,  Hke  rl» 
val  nations  of  difierent  mces — we  wi^ 
our  peculiar  knowledge,  perfomringour  du- 
ties, and  they  with  their  stodi  of  learning 
punning  a  distinct  career.  We  thus  fall 
into  a  trap  for  our  own  imprisonment,  and 
sanction  the  most  pernicious  falsehood  in 
medical  politics.  Or  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  our  profession,  we  run  into  a/br- 
amen  arcnm  where  there  are  no  farther  pro- 
gress, and  no  anastomosing  brandies  to 
communicate  with  other  channels.  When 
men  of  conservative  and  dogmatic  minds 
indulge  their  bigotry  and  hostility  to  re- 
form, they  assume  that  the  more  conserva- 
tive portion  of  the  profession  constitutes  its 
entire  mass,  and  that  all  who  do  not  coin- 
cide with  them  constitute  insignificant  out- 
side parties,  not  really  belonging  to  the 
medical  profession.  Tbey  give  an  epit**^* 
,  or  name  to  such  a  party,  and  thus  ' 
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it  as  a  narrow  uaioded  aflBiir,  a  mere  frag> 
ment  broken  from  the  profeasion— a  party 
in  which  the  full  portions  of  medical  sci- 
ence are  wofuUy  reduced.  If  the  party 
thus  accept  a  name,  which  assigps  them  a 
limited  sphere,  ihey  consent  to  draw  the 
line  and  builil  a  wall  between  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  profession.  Perhaps  the 
party  may  consent  to  the  arrangement  be- 
cause it  is  a  party  of  exclnsive  ideas.  The 
pure  homeopathic  and  pure  hydropathic  par- 
ties accept  their  designation,  bemuse  th^ 
are  really  exclusive  parties,  not  recognizing 
the.  great  mass  of  our  therapeutic  re- 
sources, as  valuable,  but  confining  them- 
selves to  a  certain  range  of  medical  treat- 
ment. They  aie  willing  to  be  walled  out  of 
the  great  area  occupied  by  the  profession, 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  occupy  it. — 
They  are  willing  to  be  walled  out  of  the 
profession  as  oulsideia,  because  at  the  same 
time  the  profession  at  larg^  is  walled  out  of 
their  exclusive  territory,  which  they  hope 
will  beoome  the  largest  and  most  populous 
enclosure. 

But  of  such  party  walls  and  subdivisions 
of  the  professional  territory  les  imois  noih- 
ittg.  We  reoogniie  but  one  medical  science 
— one  medical  profession,  consisting  of  the 
accumulations  of  ages,  of  experience  and 
^observation,  all  of  which  is  valuable  for  ex- 
ample, for  warniog  and  instruction.  We 
do  not  demand  that  the  unquestionable  facte 
of  accumulated  experience,  shall  be  scoffed 
aside  to  make  room  for  some  new  theory, 
or  some  single  principle  of  treatment.  We 
do  not  consider  any  measure  judicious 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  discordant 
parties. 

All  who  pursue  the  medical  profession 
rightly,  will  find  in  their  studies  a  common 
ground  which  all  may  cull  ivate  in  harmony. 

Every  physician  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as 
the  basis  of  surgery,  physiology,  and  gen- 
eral practice.  Every  one  also  recognizes 
the  value  of  pathology  and  pathological 
anatomy — and  in  these  two  departments  all 
physicians  alike  resort  to  writings  of  the 
ablest  anatomists  and  pathologists,  eager  to 
learn  all  they  can  communicate,  anxious  to 


lea<n  still  more,  and  ready  to  hail  with  giat- 
itude  aar  new  writer  who  may  enlaigi»  the 
boundaries  of  those  sciences.  As  anato- 
mists and  pathologists,  the  whole  profesBioa 
harmoniaaes  like  the  cultivators  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy  or  geology— 
these  departments  are  cultivated  as  a  noUe 
precession,  and  consequently  are  fer  advan- 
ced by  the  gigantic  labois  of  savans  whom 
we  all  delight  to  honor  without  distinction. 

In  chemistry  the  same  is  true — all  phyri- 
cians  aeknewledge  its  importance,  co-ope- 
rate in  its  cultivation,  and  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  party  divisions,  before  the  shrine  of 
this  pure  science. 

In  physiology  also  the  profession  looks 
to  its  teachers,  as  in  chemistry,  and  every 
step  of  demonstmtive  science  anterior  to 
the  present  period  has  been  leoeived  by  all 
alike. 

In  operative  surgery  and  obatatiics  too, « 
in  physiology  and  chemistry,  the  profeseioii 
has  fixed  scientific  principles  in  which  all 
may  agree,  and  in  which  we  are  happy  to 
be  instructed  by  the  learning*  the  skill  and 
experience  of  our  predecessors  and  our  most 
gifted  cotemporaries. 

Thus  in  seven  departments,  medicine isa 
pure  science,  and  iiU  physicians  learn  from 
the  same  text-books,  proceed  upon  the  same 
principles,  aim  at  the  same  results,  and 
look  in  the  same  direction  for  progress  and 
improvement.  If  this  were  all,  medicioe 
like  all  other  departments  of  science  might 
present  harmony  among  its  cultivators.— 
But  in  the  practice  of  the  profession,  diff- 
erent opinions  are  formed  as  to  the  value  of 
particular  drugs  and  particular  measures, 
and  hence  arises  the  dishonorable  discord 
of  the  profession.  1  say  dishonorable  be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  correct  ethics,  inju- 
rious to  professional  progress,  and  therefore 
injurious  to  mankind. 

If  A  believes  that  in  a  certain  disease,  cal- 
omel is  the  best  prescription — B  maintains 
that  opinion  is  the  best,  and  C  prefers  soda 
to  either — is  that  any  reason  that  each  of 
these  three  gentlemen  should  angrily  de- 
nounce the  other  two  as  quacks  and  refuse 
to  recognize  them  as  respectable  gentlemen 
in  the  profession,  when  il  they  had  only 
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agreed  with  him  in  opiiii»Q»  he  would 
hftTe  walked  arm  in  arm,  ealogiaed  their 
talenla  aad  ranlnd  them  am(»g  the  beat  and 
bmhteatof  theland? 

If  Dr.  Smith  belieTee  that  calomel  in 
leaapooaiul  doaea,  mpeated  eveif  hoar,  is 
very  wholeaome  in  cholem,  and  if  Dr. 
Blown  believea  at  the  aame  time  Uiat  the 
millionth  part  of  a  gmis  ia  as  laifB  a  doee 
as  ought  to  be  giTen^-and  if  Dr.  Omen  oon- 
sideis  brandj  and  pepper  and  hot  blankets 
better  than  either,  is  there  any  suiicMnt 
reason  in  this  that  Smi^  and  Brown  and 
Qieen  shonld  fight  a  triangnlar  duel  over 
the  questions  between  tham,  and  that  the 
catim  profesmon  shoirid  take  sides  in  the 
quarrel? 

Them  ia  one  gnat  contest  in  the  profes- 
sion at  the  pwsoit  day  which  deserfes  to 
hsTB  been  immortalised  by  the  mtirical  pen 
of  Dean  Swift.  It  is  the  war  of  the  ^ 
desw  and  the  lUtU  doses.  Those  who  ad- 
minister medicine  in  heroic  doses,  and  the 
Wast  Americans  am  the  leadem  of  the 
world  in  this  respect,  insist  that  any  whose 
doses  am  as  low  as  the  thousandth  or  mil- 
lionth of  a  gmin  must  neoeesarily  be  dis 
honest,  and  howa?er  thorough  their  ednca- 
tiott  in  eTerydepartment  of  medical  science, 
thayam  loudly  denonnccd  as  quacks.  The 
li!l2s-dMe«ians  mtort  upon  the  hig-dou^ioM 
by  declaring  themselves  the  only  true  pos- 
sesBOts  of  medical  science,  and  denouncing 
all  the  prindplea  and  remedies  of  fr^-dose- 
ton  practice  as  a  &rrago  of  absurdity  and  a 
magazine  of  tmsh.  According  to  one  party, 
midnight  darkness  rests  upon  those  regions 
where  the  theory  of  Hahnemann  has  not 
yet  enlightened  the  profession.  According 
to  the  resolute  of  the  other  party,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hahnemann  are  wandering  in 
outer  darkness,  following  an  ignis  fatuua 
guidance  or  a  moonlight  hallucination — and 
eking  out  their  system  with  downright  im- 
postuie  and  fnud. 

From  all  such  contests  an  these,  may  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty  deliver  us, 
now  and  forever.  Let  those  who  will,  draw 
dividing  lines  in  the  profession,  we  recog- 
nize only  its  unity.  Let  those  who  will, 
circumscribe  themselves  by  exact  bounda- 


nes,  we  claim  fme  acoem  to  all  that  expe- 
rience and  acience  have  ever  taught  or  an 
now  *— **hi*iQ  Let  those  who  will  pio- 
aodbe  honest  bnt  eccentric  cultivatom.of 
science,  we  shall  extend  them  oni  psofes- 
sional  conriesy*  and  profit  by  their  intalii- 


It  ia  to  be  hoped,  tiiat  a  broad  Ameri- 
can Bdectidsm,  candidly  recognising  all 
that  is  contributed  to  the  healing  at t— 
neither  despbing  nor  rejecting  anything 
which  is  the  product  of  honest  investiga- 
tion, will  ultimately  harmoniaa  medical 
sects  and  extinguish  medical  sectarianism. 

I  think  no  onecan  doubt  that  ultimately 
the  medical  profession  will  outgrow  this 
sectarian  condition^that  every  honest  cul- 
tivator of  the  science  will  be  lespectid,  and 
the  discoveries  of  each  become  the  pri^perty 
of  all.  We  cannot  bring  about  this  change 
at  pvesent,  bnt  we  can  at  least  announce  the 
trae  principle  of  that  American  Bclectidsra 
which  in  a  mom  enlightened  day  will  oc- 
cupy thia  continent.  And  to  piepare  for 
that  glorious  period,  let  us  bewam  of  en- 
coumging^  in  any  way,  party  discord  or 
keeping  up  thoee  party  boundaries  which 
confine  the  intelligence  or  discoveries  of 
each  party  to  itself,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  flow  forth  and  enlighten  all.  Whatever 
of  good  and  true  othere  may  enjoy,  we  wish 
fiee  access  to  it.  Whatever  of  medical 
truth  we  may  poasess,  is  open  to  the  world, 
and  we  wish  it  to  go  forth  lor  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

The  medical  profession  has  a  deep  and 
permanent  hostility  to  secmt  nostrums.  It 
demanda  that  whatever  valmihle  medical 
knowledge  may  exbt  should  be  made  acces- 
sible to  theentim  medical  profession.  But 
what  are  evils  of  the  nostrum  dealing  buai- 
ness  compared  to  those  of  medical  secta- 
rianism? At  the  utmost,  nostrum-mong- 
ering  can  only  conceal  a  few  recipes,  which 
if  known  would  probably  be  but  little  used. 
But  medical  sectarianism  conceals  a  large 
amount  of  highly  important  knowledge. 
The  deluded  followem  of  medical  bigots 
and  demagogues  never  look  over  the  walls 
by  which  their  vision  is  bounded.  Rich 
libmries  may  be  accumulated,  laden  with 
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i^Utt  Mid  Tftlnble  ka9wMgB«  ««d  the  ecNm- 
leis  of  ftpothBoarieB  naj  be  coverad  with 
MW  aad  highly  imiportaiit  owdiciiiK;  hat  if 
tl»  hoofai  hftve  hem  wvitten  or  the  medi- 
dnM  piepaicd  by  the  proecvibed  dMom^  the 
books  are  uniebd  and  the  medicmes  named. 
Many  a  valaed  citizen,  many  a  blooming, 
nakfen,  maiAy  a  leader  of  socieiy,  hat  per- 
iebed  in  ooaeeqnenoe  of  ihie  barbaxouB 
state  of  the  pfoieasioa-^ied  becaoae  their 
medioal  adnaere  were  too  bigoted  or  too 
deluded  to  locdi  beyond  their  own  party  liofr 
knowledges-died  beoaoae  their  phyaiciana 
weiB  wilfully  ignorant  of  that  whi^  might 
have  aayed  them.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
thai  in  our  own  couatry  teas  of  thoosaads 
have  been  immolated  by  madieal  sectariao- 
ism,  and  that  terrible  apidemics  have  mged 
with  very  little  leliijf  from  medical  seience, 
beoaasB  the  tr«a  methods  of  wHef  were  to 
he  found  in  books  agpinst  which  msdical 
sectarianism  had  piSjndiced  the  physieians. 

So  terrible  a  catw  has  sMdical  sectarian- 
ism been  to  society,  I  cannot  lecomasend 
anything  which  tends  to  perpetnate  its 
power.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  or 
jodiciouB  for  a  physioan  to  make  freqaent 
lefereaoe  to  those  epithets  which  refur  to 
diTisions  in  the  proftsston.  Frequent  das- 
cussions  of  the  comparalSve  merits  of  All- 
opathic and  Homeopathic,  of  Old  fldiool 
and  New  School,  Conserrative  and  Pro- 
gressive, Reformatory  and  Hunkerish  par- 
ties, are  not  desirable,  unless  such  discus- 
sions are  made  necessary  by  circumstances. 
When  we  are  compelled  by  truth  to  differ 
from  our  professional  bvethien,  let  us  dis- 
cuss the  matter  as  men  of  science  discuss 
other  debatable  propositions,  without  giv- 
ing the  dimnission  that  personal  character 
which  arouses  partisan  feeling  and  confirms 
prejudice. 

The  period  of  combative  reform  is  pass- 
ing away,  to  give  place  to  a  period  of  more 
quiet  diffusion  of  scientific  truth.  Pro- 
testantism in  religion,  which  was  ouce  com- 
pelled to  battle  stoutly  for  its  own  exist- 
ence, and  retort  persecution  for  persecution, 
is  now  sufficieatly  advanced  and  powerful 
to  extend  to  Romanism  a  magnanimous 
toleration  and  protection.    Medical  Pro- 


testantism, which  was  once  obscure*  ua- 
known  and  soottted,  is  now  sufficieatly 
kaofwn  tocosMMtnd  respect.  Contests  q€  a 
harsh  and  angry  character  may  be  neceasaiy 
to  psotect  the  rights  upon  wUcfa  a  aMJority 
may  be  disposed  to  trample— -bat  whan 
those  fighta  are  rindioatsd  and  reapeeaed, 
contest  should  csase*  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  shoold  slacken  in  our  seal  forthepsac- 
■tioe  aad  adToeacy  of  truth,  but  that  the 
question  should  be  scientific  and  not  per* 


A  l9ve  of  ooAtest  aad  deannmatioa  is 
tmi  the  chaiacteristie  of  the  noblest  aped- 
mens  of  hamanitv,  and  the  man  of  ootsect 
ftelingswill  lejoice  when  te  necessity  fiar 
such  contests  is  at  an  end. 

I  would  not,  therefore,  noomnMDd  the 
young  physioiKn  who  is  iiairly  tssated  hj  his 
proiessional  bretfaien,  to  announce  hinasslf 
ia  a  defiant  and  challeaging  manner,  oast- 
ing  Suspicion  and  contempt  upon  proiia 
sionid  rivals.  Rivalry  ia  prolMsioiial  psac- 
tics  is  ayt  togiow  eaobitteiedand  peraoaal, 
even  with  all  the  courtesy  we  can  practiee. 

Nor  is  it  desirable  to  piefix  any  qualifi- 
cation  to  your  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine; 
that  title  is  saffidsnt  to  signify  that  yao 
aie  properly  prepaaed,  worthy  of  confideaoe 
aad  fitmiliar  with  your  ptofessieDal  reamv- 
ces.  TUt  title  is  periwily  intelligible^  hut 
the  title  of  Sdectie  Physidsn  is  not.  One 
will  suppose  it  merely  a  new  sectaiian 
designatioQ-^iiother  will  suppose  it  to 
eagaify  a  loose  and  indecisive  course  ol 
pmctico— a  system  composed  of  scmpa  of 
various  doctrines,  decisive  in  none.  The 
physician  whose  doctrines  bind  him  to  an 
exclusive  course,  may  well  place  upon  his 
sign  the  word  homeopathic  or  hydropathic; 
but  those  who  do  not  profess  to  belong  to 
a  sect  need  no  such  title.  Our  too  conserv- 
ative old-school  brethren  show  their  self- 
respect  and  their  good  sense  by  calling 
themselves  simply  physicians  and  nothing 
else. 

If  medical  sectarianism  be  justly  entitled 
to  our  rebuke,  there  is  a  still  more  oflfea- 
sive  ism  which  is  worthy  of  our  unmitiga- 
ted contempt.  I  allude  to  medical  dcmu- 
gogudBm.    There  is  a  class  of  men  (fortu- 
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nately  Uieie  aie  few  m  yet,  and  if  rightly 
condemned  by  public  opinion  theie  number 
'vrill  not  inciean,)  whose  moiml  and  intel- 
lectual qaalides  do  not  entitle  them  to  any 
honorable  lank  In  society  or  in  the  proper 
and  kgitimate  caltivation  of  medical  sci- 
ence. Having  no  conect  end  elevated 
views  of  what  constitutes  a  goitleman,  a 
scholar  or  a  physician,  they  are  doomed  to 
mediocrity  and  inferiority  in  reputation; 
bat,  unconscious  of  their  true  position, 
they  struggle  against  the  laws  of  nature  to 
become  leaders.  They  make  a  gieat  outcry 
about  some  sectariatt  idea,  some  deformed 
and  distorted  conceptions  of  medical  sci- 
ence ;  and  although  they  have  no  learning, 
no  originality,  no  eloquence  nor  even  va- 
riety of  ideas,  they  make  up  abundantly  by 
everlasting  repetition  of  the  same  story, 
and  by  scurrilous  personalities  against  all 
who  treat  them  with  the  contempt  they 
deserve.  They  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
gain  lepntation  by  a  controversy  with  their 
superiors— they  issue  blustering  challenges 
which  nobody  notices — scurrilous  pamph- 
lets which  the  parties  assailed  never  an- 
swer-^oul  charges  and  insinuations  which 
lest  in  the  mod  where  they  were  bom. 

If  they  find  a  few  congenial  characters, 
or  impose  upon  a  few  misguided  youth — 
they  prolong  a  petty  notoriety  in  a  petty 
way,  and  make  a  slight  impression  on  a 
few — the  most  intelligent  of  the  profes- 
sion being  entirely  beyond  tbeir  reach. 
But  so  fer  as  any  impression  is  made,  they 
vulgarise  and  demomlixe.  Young  men  who 
find  their  professional  models  in  the  lives 
of  truly  illustrious  men.  may  rise  to  emin- 
ence— but  they  who  select  for  imitation  a 
medical  demagogue,  will  be  but  imperfect 
copies  of  a  misereble  model. 

Next  to  sectarianism  and  demagogueism. 
let  me  warn  you  against  aeiolism  or  super- 
ficiality. Colleges  are  censured  for  usher 
ing  young  men  into  the  profession  too  mp- 
rapidly — but  the  fault  is  not  with  them. 
Young  men  are  continually  engaging  in  the 
profession  without  collegiate  assistance — 
and  the  majority  of  those  who  attend  col- 
lege appear  eager  to  drop  tbeir  studies  and!  in  subjugation  for  twelve  or  thirteen  centu- 
engage  in  practice  as  early  as  possible — as  ries,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at 


soon  as  they  can  obtain  a  diploma,  if  not 
sooner.  Young  America  will  not  be  kept 
back  for  severe  and  prolonged  scholastic 
labor. 

But  let  me  here  assure  you  that  a  noble 
edifice  cannot  be  erected  on  a  narrow  foun- 
dation— and  if  you  do  not  during  your  pu- 
pilage lay  a  broad  foundation  and  become 
thorough  scholars,  it  is  not  probable  that 
you  will  ever  be  distinguished  by  superior- 
ity of  attainments.  In  the  busy  hours  of 
practice,  there  are  few  who  make  much  sci- 
entific progress.  The  majority  actually 
grow  rusty.  Now  or  never  is  the  time  for 
thorough  schdlarehip. 

The  law  requires  but  two — yet  three 
courses  of  instruction  are  little  enough  to 
impress  the  truths  of  medical  science  deep- 
ly and  firmly  on  the  mind.  We  rejoice  to 
know  that  many  of  our  students  have  at- 
tended faithfully  upon  three  courses— but 
if  the  public  will  sanction  sciolism  by  em- 
ploying physicians  who  have  not  even  grad- 
uated— and  if  young  men  have  so  little 
self-respect  as  to  aim  at  obtaining  a  diplo- 
ma alone,  without  regard  to  qualification — 
if  they  resort  to  those  irresponsible  establish 
ments  where  no  regulations  exist  as  to  time 
of  study,  and  where  a  diploma  can  be  ob- 
tained by  any  ignoramus  or  knave,  the  pro- 
fession must  lose  a  great  portion  of  its  re- 
spectability with  the  public,  and  you  must 
suffer  in  character  unless  you  can  make 
known  the  distinction  between  those  who 
hare  and  those  who  kave  not  pursued  the 
honorable  course  of  study,  and  faithfully 
qualified  themselves  to  perform  their  du- 
ties. 

As  the  highlands  difier  from  pestilential 
marshes,  so  should  the  sphere  you  occupy 
be  elevated,  pure  and  remote  from  affinity 
with  those  who  degrade  the  profession. 
Choose  your  exemplars  from  those  who 
have  left  behind  them  names  that 

"  Were  not  born  to  die.'* 

1.  Galen,  in  the  second  century,  whose 
intellect  appeared  to  have  mesmerised  the 
mind  of  the  entire  profession,  and  held  it 
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gmdiuted  next  spring  at  the  age  of  twoktj- 
iwo. 

6.  Stboibam,  (16S4-16800  eomstima 
called  the  father  of  i^gl***  medicine,  pn»- 
eculed  bia  studies  at  Otfoid  antil  he  be- 
oame  a  Bachelor  of  Medidoe,  and  still  a 
fow  years  longer  faefoie  be  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Biediciae.  There  was  a 
time  when  that  degnre  was  a  high  priae,  be- 
yond the  reach  often  of  men  who  were  wdl 
etlaoated  and  proficient  in  science  and  piao 
tioe.  How  lauch  has  its  value  degeneiated 
in  our  country,  and  how  busy  at  this  time 
are  .medical  demagogues  in  reducing  its 
cha  meter  still  lower ! 

7.  BoBRHAATJi,  ( 1668-1738)  the  moet  em- 
inent physician  of  his  age,  was  also  a  most 
&ithful  student,  and  his  attainments 
so  divemified  and  extensive  that  he 
called  the  Voltaim  of  Science. 

8.  Baton  Yam  Swubtbh,  (1700-1772.) 
the  most  distinguished  follower  of  Boer- 
haave,  and  author  of  the  oelebmted  ooni- 
mentaries  on  the  aphorisms  of  Boerhaave, 
spent  seven  years  in  pupilage  beiiMe  he 
took  his  dogree. 

9.  MAi;pioai»theanatamist,(1628-l6M) 
whose  name  is  iterpetuated  by  the  Malpig- 
hian  bodies,  obtained  great  honor  by  his 
proficiency  as  a  student,  yet  was  35  yean 
of  age  hefoie  he  obtained  his  degree,  time 
years  after  which  he  became  professor  at 
Bologna. 

10.  Valsalva,  (1666-1723.)  the  distin- 
guished anatomist  and  surgeon,  studied 
under  Malpighi  and  took  his  degree  at  21 
years  of  age,  but  he  applied  himself  with 
such  zeai  as  to  impair  his  health. 

11.  MoROAoiri,  a  contemporary  of  Bosr- 
haave,  the  greatest  anatomist  of  his  time, 
(1682—1772)  studied  under  Valsalva— Val- 
salva  under  Malpighi — all  three  eminent  as 
anatomists — all  intense  students — all  dis- 
tinguished in  their  pupilage,  and  early  cal- 
led to  protessorships. 

12.  Alexander  Monbo,  (1697 — 1767J 
the  celebrated  anatomist  and  founder  of  the 
school  at  Edinburgh,  was  well  prepared  for 
his  subsequent  career  by  studies  in  London 
under  Chei^seiden,  in  Paris  and  at  Lerdeo. 
under  Boerhaave. 


17  years  of  age.  He  resorted  to  what  was 
deemed  the  best  school  then  in  the  world— 
at  Alexandria— and  at  the  age  of  28  he 
went  home  to  practice.  Thus  did  he  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  fame  and  a  monl  pow- 
er which  governed  the  profession  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

2.  Vesalius,  the  renovator  of  anatomy 
in  the  16th  century,  not  only  displayed 
great  zeal  as  a  student  in  bis  dissection  of 
animals,  but  exhausted  the  knowledge  of 
the  schools  by  his  studies  at  Louvain,  at 
Paris,  at  Pisa,  at  Bologna,  and  other  Ital- 
ian universities. 

3.  Fallopius,  (the  pupil  of  Vesalius,) 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  by  the  Fallopi- 
an tubes,  did  not  deem  his  education  com- 
plete, until  he  had  visited  other  schools, 
besides  the  famous  one  of  Padua. 

4.  Harvet,  the  illustrious  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  who  figured  in 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  (1578- 
16&8,)  spent  four  years  at  Cambridge  and 
then  five  years  on  the  continent,  and  at  the 
principal  medical  school  in  Europe  (at 
Padua,)  before  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Nine  years  of  colle- 
giate study  laid  a  suitable  foundation  for 
that  reputation  which  is  greater  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  than  it  was 
in  his  own  day.  Great  men  are  seen  best 
at  a  distance ;  to  many  of  his  cotempora- 
ries  Harvey  appeared  but  a  humbug— and 
men  who  are  now  entirely  invisible,  then 
seemed  greater  than  Harvey.  He  had  a 
noble  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  phv- 
sician,  the  dignity  of  the  true  scholar.  He 
lived  up  to  his  idea,  and  his  example  is  a 
light  to  succeeding  centuries. 

5.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Mal- 
pighi, Valsalva,  and  Morgagni,  the  zealous 
devotion  to  study  enabled  ihem  to  win  the 
honors  of  their  profession  at  an  early  age. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Rivebiuh 
(1 589-1665,)  a  co temporary  of  Harvey, 
whose  writings  parsed  through  numerous 
editions,  their  position  was  gained  only  by 
perseverance.  Riverius  failed  in  his  first 
examination  for  a  degree.  He  was  rejected, 
but  having  true  manhood  in  him,  this  only 
stimulated  him  to  redoubled  efforts,  and  he 
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13.  CuLuv,  (in  ihe  middle  of  the  I8th 
ceiitury,)  a  standard  authoritv  with  the  last 
generation  of  phjsicians,  prepared  himself 
too  bj  the  old  laborious  course  which  has 
gone  out  of  fashion  here.  He  serred  his 
time  regularly  with  a  surgeon  and  apotbe- 
carj  at  Glasgow. 

14.  The  HvHTnis,  whose  career  occupied 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centurj, 
were  men  of  the  same  stamp— men  who 
prepared  for  their  great  duties  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  gwat  undertaking.  William 
Hu9TES  ( 1718-1783)  spent  three  years  with 
the  lamous  Dr.  Cullen.  It  was  ten  years 
after  this  before  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  Qlasgow-^baving 
in  the  mean  time  been  occupied  in  study 
and  in  lecturing  on  anatomy  and  surgery 
and  in  surgical  practice. 

John  Hunter,  (1728-1793,)  though  de- 
ficient in  his  early  education,  spent  seren 
years  in  faithful  study  with  his  brother— 
but  in  tact  his  whole  professional  life  was 
a  life  of  intense  study. 

The  men  destined  for  eminenos  have  gen- 
erally been  distinguished  early  by  their  in- 
deiatigable  energy  as  students.  Many  have 
exhausted  the  educational  facilities  of  tlieir 
own  country,  and  then  gone  abroad  to  ob- 
tain the  advantages  of  the  most  celebrated 
schoob  in  foreign  countries.  I  commend 
their  example  to  your  imitation. 

But  it  was  not  upon  colleges  alone  that 
they  reHed— they  continued  through  life 
laborious  suidents.  The  founders  of  the 
most  flourishing  school  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  learned  Prof.  Caldwell  was  a  la- 
borious student  and  writer  up  to  his  latest 
breath — upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age — 
and  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood  in  Phil- 
adelphia, he  labored  mentally  for  eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twentv-four. 

My  former  friend,  the  late  Prof.  Harri- 
son, (1  ret^ret  that  medical  politics  should 
ever  have  separated  us,)  assured  me  many 
years  since,  that  ever  since  his  ntedical  pu- 
pilage, he  had  devoted  regularly  as  much  as 
five  hours  a  day  to  study  and  reading. 

But  alas!  how  many  practisin)^  physi- 
cians aro  thi^re  who  shamefully  neglect  the 
daily  s(  ml y  of  their  profession.     How  wick- 


ed —how  insxcuaable  their  conduct  is  you 
may  judge  from  this  fiict.  It  vequiieB  all 
the  time  of  one  Proiessoi  to  master  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  teach  properly  one 
department  of  medical  science— end  if  one 
seventh  of  our  entire  science  is  enough  for 
one  man's  labor,  it  is  surely  impossible  for 
any  practising  physician  with  all  his  study, 
to  master  thoroughly  every  department  of 
the  science.  It  requires  all  his  energies  to 
master  that  which  is  practically  important 
and  lucfBary — and  if  he  fails  or  falls  short 
in  study,  he  certainly  loses  mocb,  and  his 
patients  bear  the  loss.  The  physician  who 
does  not  study  is  a  defaulter  to  the  public, 
no  better  in  principle  than  the  absconding 
hanker. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  could  say  up- 
on  these  topics,  but  perhaps  some  one  more 
accustomed  to  the  cant  words  of  ]>arty  may 
ask,  '<  what  after  all  is  the  difleience  be- 
tween your  school  and  others.  If  you,  like 
them,  recommend  prolonged  and  profound 
study  of  the  same  departments  and  the 
same  authors,  with  the  same  high-toned, 
moral  and  professional  priciples,  where  is 
the  difference  ?" 

I  shall  not  now  imdertake  to  state  this 
diflference  for  both  parties.  Others  may  de- 
fine their  own  position.  We  would  define 
ours,  and  leave  you  to  judge,  what  is  the 
difference. 

We  hold  that  in  the  medical  profession 
as  in  all  matters  of  opinion — as  in  politics, 
religion,  and  business — there  are  two  par- 
ties or  at  least  two  opposite  tendencies, 
upon  which  parties  may  be  based.  They 
are  commonly  known  as  Conservative  and 
Progressive,  Hunkerishand  Reformatorr,— . 
or  in  more  familiar  slang  phrase  as  Hold- 
fast and  Go-ahead,  or  Old  Fogy  and  Young 
America. 

There  always  has  been,  and  there  always 
will  be  a  progressive  parly — and  this  pro- 
gressive party  will  increase  as  the  world  in- 
creases in  science  and  intellectual  life  and 
liberty  until  it  constitutes  the  ruling  {low- 
er. The  American  Republic  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  progressive  tendency. — 
Russia,  China,  and  Africa  represent  the 
despotic  conservatism  or  Hunkerish  tend- 
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encj.  Thej  considenbiy  outiAimber  us  at 
pfeaent,  but  we  have  the  most  comfortable 
oertaintf  that  oar  principles  will  triumph 
oyer  all  odds.  And  as  the  Amerioan  re- 
public compares  with  the  medical  despo- 
tisms, so  do  the  progressive  Americaa  re- 
formers in  medicine  wish  to  compare  with 
the  opponents  of  reform*  We  wish  to  see 
progressive  Americanism  in  medidne  sub- 
stituted for  the  conservative  customs  of 
European  kingdoms,  and  we  have  undoubt- 
ing  confidence  that  it  will  be  done — for 
revolution  is  the  order  of  Nature. 

For  the  first  fourteen  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  darkest  Chinese  Hunker- 
ism  ruled  the  profession  of  medicine.  For 
twelve  or  thirteen  centuries,  the  voluminous, 
wordy  and  fanciful  writings  of  (^alen — (now 
obsolete)  were  the  absolute  law  of  all — the 
boundaries  of  his  writings  were  considered 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge  in  medicine. 
Only  about  four  centuries  and  a  half,  has 
the  human  mind  been  emancipated  from 
tfaverj — not  fully  emancipated  to  American 
freedom,  but  to  the  limited  freedom  which 
exists,  where  the  despotism  of  one  man  is 
substituted  by  the  weight  of  authority  de- 
rived from  a  greater  number. 

In  this  imperfect  freedom,  what  has  been 
done  by  the  progressive  party,  against  con- 
servative resistance  ? 

The  friends  of  progress  have  battled  for, 
and  successively  established : 

The  doctrine  of  the  circulation  ot  the 
blood; 

The  doctrine  of  a  multiplicity  of  organs 
in  the  brain ; 

The  practice  of  inoculation — superseded 

br 

The  practice  of  vaccination ; 

The  use  of  cold  water  in  fever; 

The  treatment  of  scurvy,  by  acids  and 
vegetables ; 

The  use  of  quinine  in  fever; 

The  treatment  of  Insanity,  by  anodyne 
tonic  and  restorative  measures ; 

The  use  of  ether  and  chloroform,  as  anss- 
thuics; 

The  necessity  of  ventilation,  by  scientif 
ic  methods  of  changing  the  air  of  apart- 
ments. 


The  neoessity  of  sanitary  fegolatioDS  by 
governments  to  protect  the  health  of  tk 
people. 

We  might  name  many  other  im]irof» 
ments  that  have  gpiined  a  firm  establi^neot 
agpiinst  a  resolute  opposition,  and  it  wouU 
be  interesting  to  review  the  battles  of  tk 
conservatives  and  progressives  over  each 
of  these  propositions,  but  many  of  thne 
stories  are  already  fiimiliar,  as  standing  i)* 
lustrations  of  medical  bigotry. 

The  progressive  party  are  still  struggling 
for  the  following  improvements,  which  iit 
not  yet  entirely  estaUished,  but  are  in  hope- 
ful progress: 

1.  The  treatment  of  consumption  bvini* 
trient,  tonic,  invigorating  r^meQ—br 
nourishment,  iron,  salt,  sorbefecients  and 
exercise,  instead  of  depletion  and  confioe- 
roent. 

2.  The  treatment  of  cholere,  by  a  simple 
stimulant,  and  alterative  and  anti-spasmod- 
ic course,  which  is  successful  with  95  pet 
cent. 

3.  The  preservation  of  the  vital  jioiren    ! 
of  the  patient,  and  especially  of  his  Wood 
against  the  lancet  and  all  deslructire  tiw- 
miating  modes  of  treatment. 

4.  The  curability  by  improved  treatmeot 
of  cancerous  diseases,  and  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  forms  of  disease  in  which  it  has  bceo 
the  fashion  to  indulge  in  a  gloomy  proguods. 

5.  The  truth  of  the  general  principles  of 
Phrenology. 

6.  The  existence  of  extraordinary  pl«- 
noniena  in  the  human  constitution  notTe^ 
fully  understood,  which  are  displayed  in 
mesmeric  experiments. 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  Materia  Med- 
ica  by  a  more  careful  attention  to  biUanT, 
by  the  preparation  and  use  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  and  valuable  remedies,  and  the 
progressive  disuse  of  the  older  agents  ioi 
which  they  have  been  substituted. 

It  is  evident  that  in  proportion  as  impro- 
ved agents  are  introduced,  the  articles ior 
which  they  are  substituted  are  gradually  dis- 
used and  laid  aside.  Hence  we  find  nianf 
articles  less  necessary  than  they  were  tons 
eriy  considered— a  number  are  very  seid<>«" 
used,  and  some  may  be  regarded  as  enure- 
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iy  obflolete.    Among  than  who  have  ob-ldUeaaes — inoieftsiiig  in  theii  dispoeition  to 
teined  a    nspectable   knowledge   of    our  respect  and  preserve  the  vital  powers  of 


new  resources,  there  are  very  few  who  find 
any  occasion  to  continue  to  use  the  prepar- 
ations of  mercury,  arsenic,  lead,  antimony 
and  copper  in  the  treatment  of  any  form  of 
disease.  Throughout  the  entire  profession 
there  is  a  great  abatement  in  the  use  of 
mercurials,  and  the  only  reason  why  they 
are  not  with  all  nearly  obsolete,  is  that  the 
new  resources  of  the  materia  medica  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  known  to  all. 

In  advocating  these,  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  profession,  we  find  some  three 
or  four  thousand  American  phjrsicians  sub- 
stantially agreeing  'with  us — perhaps  these 
are  all  who  coincide  in  all  the  improvements 
mentioned,  but  there  area  vast  number 
who  agree  with  us  in  one  or  more  of  the 
improvements  named,  indeed  the  majority 
of  this  entire  profession  are  in  sympathy 
with  us  in  reference  to  some  portion  of  our 
improvements— and  the  entire  profession 
are  really  drifting  in  the  direction  of  our 
position.  For  we  have  not  gone  oflf  in  any 
by-path,  to  be  lost  by  the  way-side;  if  we 
are  in  any  degree  separated  from  the  major- 
ity, it  is  not  by  any  eccentricity  of  ours,  but 
only  by  pursuing  boldly  the  path  of  improve- 
ment in  the  straight  forward  line  of  progress 
until  there  is  a  long  space  between  the  front 
ranks  of  our  advanced  position,  and  the 
rear  ranks  of  the  great  caravan  behind.  But 
ail  the  way  along  our  march  the  **  Vanguard 
of  the  Aimy  "  is  connected  with  the  rear- 
guard by  different  corps,  which  are  nearer 
to  us  or  nearer  to  the  rear-guard,  as  they 
bave  been  more  active  and  progressive,  or 
more  tardy. 

The  morement  of  the  entire  body  is  in 
one  direction,  and  if  we  should  this  day  sit 
dovn  and  told  our  arms  without  fairther 
progress,  some  of  os  might  possibly  live  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  rear-guard  at  our 
present  position.  For  the  members  of  the 
profession  are  doing  partially  and  slowly 
what  we  have  done  thoroughly  and  promptly 
«-ther  are  slowly  diminishing  the  use  of  mer- 
curials—slowly diminishing  the  use  of  the 
laDoat*-«lowly  improving  in  the  treatment 
of  choleia,  consomptioB,  and  a  host  of  other 


patients — enlarging  their  conceptions  of 
physiology,  and  of  the  powers  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  giving  more  attention  to  bot- 
any,^adoptingournew  remedies,  andacquir* 
ing  increased  confidence  in  the  possibility 
of  curing  diseases. 

Thus  are  we  all  ( all  who  have  not  turn- 
ed off  into  by-paths  )  tending  to  one  com- 
mon goal— there  are  many  however  who  have 
not  kept  pace  with  our  advancement  in 
therapeutics  and  physiology — but  permit 
me  to  remark,  that  all  who  have  advanced 
with  us,  have  found  themselves  on  the  right 
road,  and  experience  has  only  given  them 
certainty  and  enthusiasm.  Therefore  are 
we  authorized  to  say  that  we  are  not  secta- 
rians, but  true  progressives  in  science,  teach* 
ing  to-day  what  the  entire  profession  will 
ratify  in  the  future. 


|)art  2.  JHidctllaneous  0eU(tion0 


WRY  NECK  CURED  WITHOUT  CUTTING 

BT  O.  BUCK,  M.O.,  SUBOGON  TO  N.  T.  HOSPlTAIi 

The  success  obtained  in  the  following 
oases  of  Distortion  of  the  Head,  commonly 
known  as  Wry  Neck,  induces  the  undersign- 
ed tOBaake  known  to  (he  profession,  in  order 
that  the  treatment  enjoyed,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved has  not  hitherto  been  applied  in 
such  cases,  may  be  fully  subjected  to  the 
test  of  eiperience. 

Cose  PirBt,  Hester  Higgins*  a  native  of 
Ireland,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  unmarri- 
ed, was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Hospi« 
tal  on  the  6th  of  November,  1848,  at  which 
tine  sbe  had  suflfered  from  rheumatism  al- 
ready about  seven  months;  all  the  larger 
joittts  of  the  body  having  been  successively 
aflbcted.  About  four  months  prior  to  her 
admission,  she  suffered  a  relapse,  after  hav- 
ing nearly  recovered,  and  since  then  she  has 
experienced  but  little  alleviation  of  her 
ailments.  Her  neck,  as  well  as  most  of  her 
larger  joints  are  painful,  though  not  much 
swollen.  Her  tongue  is  slightly  furred, 
her  pulse  is  eighty-five,  and  soft;  her  ^a 
moist,  and  bowels  regular. 

On  the  10th  Januarv  following,  she  had 
nearly  recovered  Irom  her  rheumatism,  un- 
der treatment,  except  rigidity  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the 
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neck,  by  which  the  head  was  drawn  down-  j  the  neck.    On  the  35th  April,  one  week  af- 


ward,  and  toward  the  right  shoulder.  To 
relieye  this  distortion,  frictions,  with  stim* 
ulating  and  oleaginous  liniments  were  dili- 
gently employed;  and  subsequently,  sul- 
phuric 6ther  was  applied  to  the  neck. — 
Some  slight  improvement  resulted  from  the 
use  of  those  means.  On  the  18th  April, 
however,  the  condition  of  the  neck  had  for 
some  time  been  stationary,  and  all  hope  of 
future  benefit  was  abandoned.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  head  were  very  much  restricted, 
find  any  attempt  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  rigid  muscles  by  stretching  them, 
occasioned  severe  pain.  The  rigidity  did 
not  appear  to  reside  in  the  sterno- mastoid 
muscle,  inasmuch  as  this  muscle  did  not 
grow  hard  and  stiff  when  efforts  were  made 
to  elevate  the  head ;  the  resistance  was  evi- 
dently seated  in  the  deeper  muscular  and 
tendinous  parts. 

At  the  request  of  my  colleague,  Dr. 
Sweet,  of  the  Medical  Division,  1  saw  this 
patient,  and  proposed  to  make  cautious  at- 
tempts to  overcome  the  resistance  by  force, 
the  patient  lieing  first  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sulphuric  ether.  Considering  the 
resistance  to  depend  on  contrtfcted  muscu- 
lar and  tendinous  fibres,  my  object  was 
either  to  stretch  or  rupture  them ;  and  in 
doing  this,  no  danger  was  apprehended  to 
the  important  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of 
the  neck,  since  the  forced  movement  ne- 
cessary to  accomplish  this  object  would  fall 
far  short  of  the  extensive  motions  in  every 
direction  to  which  these  parts  are  accus- 
tomed naturally  to  accommodate  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Sweet  assenting  to  my  proposal,  the 
patient  was  laid  upon  her  back  in  bed,  with 
her  head  resting  high  up  on  the  pillow,  so 
as  to  be  easily  got  at  from  the  head  of  the  bed. 
Taking  the  head  between  my  hands,  placing 
one  on  either  side,  I  cautiously  stretched  it 
with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  force,  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  was 
distorted,  that  is  upward  and  to  the  left 
side.  Almost  immediately,  every  one 
standing  round  the  bed  (of  whom  there 
were  eight  or  ten  pupils  and  medical  men.) 
was  startled  by  a  loud  snapping  sound  of 
something  rupturing,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  perceived  that  the  head  yielded,  and  could 
be  broueht  almost  to  its  natural  position. 
It  was  tnought  prudent  to  proceed  no  fur- 
ther at  this  operation.  The  patient  on 
recovering  her  consciousness  was  not  sen- 
sible of  any  new  soreness  in  the  parts,  and 
could  bear  the  head  to  be  moved  much  easi- 
er than  before  the  operation.  She  was 
directed  to  lie  as  much  as  possible  on  her 
left  side.  On  the  following  day.  there  was 
^nsidetable  soreness  on  the  right  side  of 


ter  the  first  operation,  the  soieoess  of  the 
neck  having  very  much  diminished,  the  op- 
eration was  repeated  a  second  time. 

The  proceedings  were  the  same  as  in  the 
first  operation,  only  the  stretching  wu 
carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  vi& 
a  much  less  timid  hand.  Several  times  l^ 
sis  ting  fibres  were  felt  to  yield  with  a  rup- 
turing sensation,  till  at  length,  no  furilici 
resistance  was  encounten«d,  and  the  hod 
could  be  carried  to  the  full  extent  iu  ever; 
direction .  After  the  efllects  of  the  ether  bad 
passed  off,  the  head  was  bandaged  down 
toward  the  left  shoulder.  On  the  fiist  of 
May,  the  bandage  being  dispensed  with,  the 
head  had  no  disposition  to  resume  its  dis- 
torted attitude.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1&19. 
the  head  could  maintain,  unaided,  its  erect 
natural  position,  though  rotation  and  flei- 
ion  were  still  limited  in  extent,  aud  per- 
formed awkwardly ;  the  patient,  however, 
was  sensible  of  progressive  improvemeoiis 
these  respects.  She  took  her  discharge 
from  the  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing to  her  friends  in  Ireland.  About  one 
year  afterwiird,  she  was  heard  from  as  coo- 
tinning  well,  and  free  from  any  distortioa 
or  rigidity  of  the  neck. 
Case  Second.    In  January,  1852.  Marit 

P ,  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  aged  12 

years,  and  of  a  healthy  constitution,  came 
under  my  care,  with  the  head  very  much 
distorted  from  being  drawn  down  toward 
the  chest,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  left 
side.  The  motions  of  the  head  were  al^ 
very  much  restricted.  In  the  month  of  July 
preceeding,  she  had  been  attacked  mth  soie 
throat  and  stiff  neck,  that  left  her  ever  since 
iu  the  condition  just  described.  She  bad 
never  suffered  from  rheumatism  in  anyoth 
er  part  of  ber  body,  and  had  ^nerallr  en- 
joyed good  health.  I  at  once  decided  to 
employ  the  treatment  which  had  been  bo 
successful  in  the  preceding  case;  and  od 
the  15th  of  January,  having  first  ethcriod 
my  patient,  I  performed  the  first  operatioa. 
In  order  to  carry  the  extension  of  the  beid 
to  the  lequiMte  degree,  it  became  necessary 
to  have  her  supported  in  tht  sitting  pos- 
ture in  a  chair,  and  to  place  mvself  in  front 
of  her.  Grasping  the  head  between  my 
hands,  I  acted  on  it  in  the  Tftrioos  direc^ 
tions  which  resisted,  but  felt  no  seosition 
of  rupturing  fibres,  in  this  or  in  any  of  the 
subsequent  operations.  The  resisting  parts, 
however,  yielded  in  some  measure,  and  at 
lowed  the  head  to  be  brought  more  nearly 
into  its  natural  position.    No  pain  wasex- 

Eerienoed  from  the  operation  on  lecovenog 
er  consciousness. 

On  the  19th,  no  eflfect  was  observedjhom 
the  first  opexation ;   it  was  theiefiiie  le- 
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peated  a  eecond  time,  with  the  aid  of  ether. 
On  the  24th,  26lh  and  3Qth  of  January,  and 
on  the  4lh  and  7th  of  February,  it  was  alao 
repeated,  each  time  with  the  aid  of  ether. 
Though  a  gradual  improTement  was  per- 
oeptible  from  these  repeated  operations,  it 
became  evident  that  a  complete  cure  could 
only  be  achieved  by  a  patient  and  jieraever- 
ing  repetition  of  them  for  a  long  time;  it 
was  therefore  judged  most  prudent  to  con- 
tinue the  operations  without  the  aid  of 
ether.  The  patient's  counge  and  endurance, 
though  put  to  a  very  serere  test,  proTed  ad- 
equate to  the  trial.  Once  every  day  she 
submitted  to  the  stretching  process,  for 
about  ten  minutes  each  time.  This  was 
continued  up  to  the  first  of  March,  alter 
which  it  was  repeated  twice  a  day.  The 
manner  of  manipulating  was  as  follows: 

The  patient  was  seat^  in  a  chair,  and  her 
bodv  steadied  by  an  assistant  standing  be- 
hind, and  holding  her  shoulders  firmly  with 
both  hands.  Placing  myself  in  front  of 
her,  I  grasped  her  head  with  my  hands,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  perform  most  efiiciently 
the  different  movements  I  wished  to  exe- 
cute. These  movements  were  varied  in  ev- 
ery direction  in  which  resistance  was  en- 
countered, my  object  being  to  stretch  to 
the  utmost  the  contracted  muscles,  and  to 
maintain  them  on  a  stretch  for  certain 
length  of  time.  The  process  was  painful 
only  during  its  actual  performance,  and 
ceased  to  be  so  the  moment  it  was  discon- 
tinued. On  the  24th  of  March,  the  opera- 
tions were  suspended,  while  the  patient 
tient  made  a  visit  to  her  fttmily,  and  were 
resumed  again  on  the  8th  of  Aiiril.  Du- 
ring the  interval  no  relapse  took  place. — 
The  same  course  of  treatment  was  continu- 
ed until  the  10th  of  May,  when  she  return- 
ed home  highly  ^ratified  at  being  able  to 
maintain  her  bead  by  her  own  efforts,  in 
its  natural  erect  position,  and  to  torn  it  in 
different  directions  almost  as  well  as  ever 
she  coald.  ^  She  was  advised  to  continue 
Ibf  a  lone  time  the  daily  practice  of  per- 
forming the  various  motions  of  the  head  as 
extensively  as  possible.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  1853, 1  convened  with  an  aunt  of 
my  patient,  who  had  recently  visited  her, 
and  who  reports  that  she  holds  her  head  in 
a  very  natural  manner,  and  can  move  it  at 
pleasure,  freeljr  in  everr  direction.  In  a 
word  she  conaden  herself  ((uite  well  again, 
and  without  any  disposition  to  relapse. — 
N,  r.  MedUal  rimes,  Janmary,  1853. 


by  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
starch  in  the  human  brain.  It  appeara, 
chemically,  that  it  only  requires  to  add  the 
elements  of  water  to  those  of  fibrine  to  pro- 
cure ftit,  ammonia,  and  cellulose  or  starch. 
It  may  be  possible,  yet,  for  the  brain  to  be- 
come a  **g|Bilvanic  battery,"  as  is  said  to  be 
the  case  bjr  some  of  the  proselytes  to  the 
new  doctnnes  of  psychology  and  mesmer- 
ism. This  discovery  of  cellulose  in  the 
brain,  must  naturally  startle  the  physiolo- 
gist, for  it  would  decidedly  show  some  rela- 
tionship between  animals  and  plants,  ^a  this 
'corpora  amylaoea"  is  said  to  be  idtntical 
in  both.  It  is  really  curious,  that  such  sub- 
stances should  be  discovered  in  the  body. 
It  is  well  known  that  M.  Bernnrd  has  as- 
certained that  the  liver  produces  sugar — 
tlie  discovery  of  which,  it  is  said,  bad  such 
an  effect  upon  his  mind,  **that  he  did  not 
sleep  for  three  successive  nights  afterwards.'' 
— Bos,  Med.  and  Surgical  Jouraal, 
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STARCH  FOUND  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

Some  aavans  in  London  have  lately  exci- 
ted a  deal  of  inlentt  among  the  profession. 


PARACENTESIS  THORACIS. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Bennett  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don (May  27.  1854),  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  inculcate  the  importance,  in 
cases  of  inflammatory  hydrothorax,  of  not 
hastily  resorting  to  the  operation  of  para- 
centesis. He  founded  his  objection  to  this 
proceeding  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
Doth  on  the  non-necessity  of  the  measure, 
on  the  amenability  of  the  disease  to  general 
treatment,  and  on  the  mischief  which  was 
likely  to  arise  from  puncturing  the  cavity,  of 
the  cnest.  ^  He  showed  the  non-necessity  of 
the  operation,  by  the  relation  of  cases  in 
which  there  had  been  a  large  collection  of 
serum  in  the  chest,  but  which  had  been  ab- 
sorbed bj  general  treatment  and  the  use  of 
counter-irntants,  consisting  either  of  blis- 
ters, or  of  the  application  of  a  very  strong 
tincture  of  iodine.  The  medicines  admin- 
istered consisted  of  yery  small  doses  of  blue 
pill,  with  squill  and  Dover's  powders,  an 
infusion  of  cascarilla,  with  iodide  ofpotas* 
slum  and  sweet  spirits  ot  nitre.  The  pa- 
tients were  placed  under  non-stimnknt  but 
nutritious  diet.  He  objected  to  the  use  of 
mercury — ^to  the  production  of  the  specific 
efifect  of  that  medicine,  which  he  recarded 
as  injurious.  He  related  a  case  to  which  he 
had  been  called  in  the  country »  of  hydro- 
thorax,  in  young  gentleman,  in  whom  Uie 
symptoms  were  not  of  such  an  umnt  chac- 
ter  as  to  require  operation.  He  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  remedies  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  been  mentioned, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  their  being  use- 
ful. Another  physician  was  called  in, 
however,  beftwe  a  fair  tiial  was  given  to 
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the  measores  propofied.  and  paiaoentcflig 
was  performed.  The  fluid  was  serum ;  but 
on  a  second  operation  being  required,  about 
three  wedks  afterwards,  the  matter  evacua- 
ted was  purulent.  This  illustrated  one  oi 
the  dangers  to  which  tapping  exposed  a  pa- 
tient suflfering  from  hydrothorax.  With 
respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  thenatuie  of  the 
fluid  in  the  chest,  this  could  be  determined 
without  danger  bj  the  passage  of  an  explor- 
atory needle.  If  they  were  found  to  be  pur- 
ulent or  contained  albuminous  flakes,  he 
recommended  a  gradual  and  continued  drain 
of  the  fluid  rather  tnan  its  sudden  removal. 
— Lancet,  June  10,  1854. 


USE    OF   VEGETABLE  AND    MINE- 
RAL ACIDS 

Ur  THE  TREATMENT,  PBOPHTL ACTIO  AND  REM- 

EDIALj  OF  EPIDEMIC  DISORDERS  OF 

THE  BOWELS. 

An  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was 
read  before  the  Epidemiological  Society, 
July  3, 1854,  by  J.  H.  Tucker,  Esq. 

The  author  commenced  by  alluding  to 
the  remarkable,  but  well-established  fact, 
that  in  1849  the  cider  districts  of  Hereford- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  part  of  Devon- 
shire, were,  to  a  great  extent,  exempt  from 
the  epidemic  ravagies  of  cholera,  while  the 
disease  was  raging  around.  Upon  further 
inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  this  exemp- 
tion was  conflned  a  good  deal  to  those  in- 
viduals  who  drank  cider  as  a  common  bev- 
erage, and  that  those  who  partook  of  malt 
liquor  occasionally  suffered. 

He  also  remarked  that,  in  some  parts 
of  France  and  in  Normandy,  more  particu- 
larly where  cider  is  the  common  beverage, 
cholera  is  seldom  known  to  exist;  and  fur- 
ther, that  Switzerland  was  reported  to  have 
been  free  from  its  visitation. 

Having  adduced  these  and  othei  facts  in 
proof  of  the  prophylactic  power  of  cider, 
the  author  expressed  his  opinion  that  other 
vegetable  acidB  would  be  found  of  service, 
such  aslemon-juioe,  orange-juice,  and  sour 
wines  made  from  granes,  or  even  fram 
gooseberries.  And  as  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  supply  the  whole  of  London 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  cider. 
Mr.  Tucker  suggests  that  vinegar  might  be 
found  a  useful  substitute  in  case  of  aiM)ther 
outbreak  of  cholera,  provided  that  it  could 
be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

In  confirmation  of  the  sanative  and  med- 
cinal  virtues  of  vinegar,  the  author  Quoted 
Hippocrates,  who  {de  natura  mulcibri) 
<<  employed  white  vinegar  medicinally" — 
Plutarch  and  Livy,  who  refer  to  the  use  of 
vinegiar  by  Hannibal*  in  his  passage  over 


the  Alps,  when  he  is  said  to  have ''  toitiwi 
the  locRs  with  fire  and  vinegar,"  an  open- 
tioii  which  the  author  facetiously  regiiided 
as  metaphorical  than  chemical,  as  tlie  tIq. 
egar.  swallowed  by  the  troops,  probaUj 
sustained  their  strength,  and  thus  in  effect 
softened  the  asperities  of  their  rough  wtj. 
The  author  also  quoted  from  Soman  history 
the  story  that  *'  Scipio  Alricanus  is  said  to 
have  gained  a  gieat  battle  with  a  few  skins 
of  vinegar,"  the  troops  refusing  to  march 
until  the  general  had  obtained  a  supply. 
Cassar  was  also  reported  to  mention  in  his 
Commentaries  tne  supply  of  vinegar  to  the 
troops ;  and  Mr.  Tucker  lematked  that  the 
drink  of  the  Eomans  in  all  their  campaigns 
was  vin^ar  and  water,  and,  sustained  by 
that  beverage,  they  conquered  the  world. 
Modern  authors  (Sir  John  Pringle,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Blane,  and  others)  were  also  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  antiseptic  and  medicinal  qosl- 
I  ties  of  vinegar.    The  author  then  proceed- 
ed to  show  that  acid  drinks  were  not  only 
preventive,  but  remedial  in  epidemic  dis- 
orders ot  the  bowels.    Cases  were  related, 
iu  which  not  only  persons  were  exempt 
from  attacks  of  cholera  raging  around  them, 
who  drank  large  draughts  of  cider,  but  a 
case  of  sevese  cholera   was  also  related, 
which  yielded  to  the  diluted  juice  of  sour 
apples.    The  efficacy  of  the  mineral  aeii»y 
especially  the  sulphuric,  in  diarrhea,  and 
especially  in  choleraic  diarrhea,  was  also 
advocated  b^  reference  to  numerous  iacts 
and  authorities.    He  also  referred  to  some 
established  facts  connected  with  the  spread 
of  epidemic  dysentery  in  the  army,  shoviog 
the  efficacy  of  vegetable  acids  in  that  disease. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tucker  suggested  a 
necessary  caution  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
wretched  and  tmwholesome  substiiutA  foi 
vinegar  commonly  sold  in  the  London  shops. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper,  elicited  many  lacts  in  con- 
firmation of  the  author's  views;  and,  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  sulphuric  acid  largely  dilu- 
ted with  water,  in  choleraic  diarrhea,  there 
was  not  a  dissentient  voioa. — Lomdon  Lou- 
cUgJvly  15. 
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The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  dtj 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  week  ending  July 
8th,  was  366;  more  than  one  half  of  whicb, 
were  children  under  the  ag^  of  ten  years. 
In  New  York,  during  the  same  time,  there 
were  771  deaths,  433  of  which  number  weie 
children  under  the  age  of  ten  years.  It  is 
rather  unusual  to  IniTe  so  large  a  portion  of 
children  among  the  deaths  so  earlr  in  the 
season,  even  in  Our  large  cities,  where  the 
infantile  mortality  la  always  very^  gnat." 
Bos«  Med,  and  Surg,  JowriaL 
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USB  OF  CHLOROFORM    OINTMENT 
IN  RIGIDITY  OF  THE  OS  UTERI. 

BY  O.    W.  BONALD»  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  LOUIS- 
VILLE ALMS-HOUSE. 

There  are,  with  few  exceptions,  no  acci- 
dents to  which  the  parturient  woman  L"- 
subject  that  inflict  upon  her  a  greater 
amount  of  suffering  than  obstinate  ngiditv 
of  the  08  uteri.  It  not  un frequently  baffles 
the  skill  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
practitioner  for  a  long  time;  and  were  we 
to  judge  from  the  pain  dependent  upon  this 
condition  of  the  organ,  we  should  very 
readily  suppose  that  the  life  of  our  patient 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  Thifr 
state  of  affairs,  as  compared  with  the  num 
ber  of  births,  is  fortunately  of  rare  occur 
rence;  vet  it  is  of  sufficient  frequency  to 
make  the  subject  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance  in  practice.  Various  causet^ 
have  been  assigned,  by  different  authors 
for  rigidity  of  the  OS  uteri;  S'»me  attribu- 
ting it  to  mechanical  contrivances  used  for 
supporting  the  organ,  others  to  the  injudi- 
cious use  of  escharotics,  whilst  others  again 
contend  that  morbid  irritability  is  the  prin 
cipal  cause,  and  this  last  conclusion  seems 
to  be  more  rational  than  either  of  the  other?;. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  enter 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty; but  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  use  of  chloroform  ointment, 
as  I  have  found  it  the  most  expeditious,  re- 
liable, and  safe  mode  of  overcoming  it.  1 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  a  specific, 
ifor  my  limited  experience  in  its  use  woulc' 
not  justify  such  a  conclusion,  having  used 
it  in  but  a  few  instances,  but  in  these  with 
the  most  gratifying  results.  The  first  time 
that  I  made  a  trial  of  it  was  in  the  Louis- 
ville Alms-house,  on  the  28th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1852. 

Mrs.  C,  aged  23,  a  seamstress,  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  25th,  reputed  to  be  of  respect- 
able family,  lull  and  pWhoric  habits,  nine 
months  aavanced  in  pregnancjr  with  her 
first  child.  She  was  complaining  of  pain 
in  the  left  side — considerable  oedema  ol  the 
lower  extremities — bowels  constipated,  for 
which  oil  had  been  repeatedly  taken,  urine 
highly  colored  and  scanty.  Ordered  a  Seid 
litz  powder  to  be  given,  and  as  soon  as  it 
operated,  to  be  followed  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  every  two  hours. 
At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
she  was  taken  in  labor.  I  saw  her  at  10 
o'clock.  Upon  making  an  examination,  the 
oe  uteri  was  sufficiently  dilated  to  ascertain 
a  head  presentation,  though  the  membranes 
were  not  ruptured.    The  pains  were  pow- 
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ertul  and  strong,  continued  to  leturn  at 
short  and  regular  intervals,  and  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  should  be 
detained  but  a  short  time,  yet  hour  after 
hour  passed  and  still  the  os  uteri  had  made 
no  perceptible  prosress  towards  dilatation. 
The  woman  had  become  restless  and  de- 
spondent, intense  thirst,  sickness  at  the 
stomach  with  constant  retching,  throwing 
off  the  water  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed. 
If  the  06  uteri  was  touched,  t^he  complained 
of  pain;  it  was  hot  and  unusually  rigid, 
feeling  as  if  a  tight  band  or  cord  had  been 
drawn  around  the  neck  of  the  organ,  which 
was  resisting   and    unyielding.      Having 
waited  upon  nature  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty until  the  patience  of  the  woman,  as 
Well  as  of  her  attendants,  was  completely 
exhausted,  I  determined  to  resort  to  some 
of  the  remedies  usually  recommended.   Ac- 
cordingly, the  arm  was  tied,  and  blood  ab- 
stracted to  approaching  syncope.  .  Tartrate 
of  antimony,  and  the  warm  bath,  all  in 
their  turn  were  brought  into  reauisition ; 
vet  the  condition  of  the  organ  haa  changed 
but  little,  though  the  membranes  at    this- 
time  had  given  awajr  and  discharged  a  por- 
tion of  liquor  amnii.     The>e  means  having 
failed  to  pr()cure  the  desired  effect,  I  went 
to  the  office  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
ointment  of  belladonna,  but   was  disap* 
pointed  in  finding  none  in  the  houfe.  When 
I  was  in  the  act  of  sendins  to  town  for  the 
article,  it  occurred  to  me  tnat  the  ointment 
of  chloroform  might  as  readily  relieve  rigid- 
ity of  the  OS  uteri,  as  contraction  oi  muscles- 
of  tlie  extremities,  that  I  bad  often  seen  it  do, 
having  had  it  applied  to  my  own  person  in 
an  attack  of  cholera,  by  my  friend  and  pre- 
ceptor. Dr.  T.  S.  Bell.     Taking  this  view 
of  the  subject.  I  determined  to  try  it,  though 
not  without  some  doubts  and  apprehensions, 
for  I  knew  not  what  effect  it  might  have 
upon  the  child,  or  upon  the  hot  and  irrita- 
ble OS  uteri.    The  ointment  was  prepared* 
by  taking  one  drachm  and  a  half  ol  chloro- 
form and  thoroughly  incorporating  it  with 
one   ounce  of  simple  cerate;  which  was 
freely  applied  principally  upon  the  external- 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  organ.    At  the  - 
time  of  the  application,  the  woman  com- 
plained of  slight  smarting   pain,    which* 
passed  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
and  had  it  been  applied  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  during  contraction  of  the  organ, 
she  would  have  made  no  complaint,  as  was 
fully  proved  in  the  subseouent  cases  int 
which  I  used  it.    Upon  making  an  exara-- 
ination,  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  ap-- 
plication  of  the  ointment,  I  was  surprised! 
to  find  the  os  uteri  dilating  rapidly,  soft, 
and  pliant ;  and  in  one  hour  and  twenty- 
seven  minutes  after  its  first  application^  the 
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woman  was  delivered  of  a  fine,  robust  and 
healthy  boy. 

I  am  well  aware  that  any  manual  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  in 
order  to  terminate  protracted  or  lingering 
labor,  is  condemned  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  upon  obstetrics.  Dr.  Blundell,  in 
his  valuable  and  scientific  work,  reminds 
us  in  every  chapter  that  •*  meddlesome  mid 
wifery  is  bad."  This  I  suppose  no  one  will 
doubt.  But  surely  no  well -informed  phy- 
sician in  this  age  of  improi^ement  ana  ad- 
vancement, both  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
when  everything  seems  to  be  moving  on 
with  the  most  telegraphic  speed,  will  con- 
demn the  use  of  any  remedy  that  we  may 
have  at  our  disposal  for  shortening  the 
pangs  of  one  of  the  most  painful  processes 
m  the  parturient  woman. —  WaUm  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
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DIGESTION  OF  FATTY  MATTERS  BY 
THE  PANCREATIC  JUICE. 

BT   8.  JACK»i01T,    M.  D.,    PROFESSOR    OF   INST. 
MED.  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENN. 

The  different  digestions  or  chemical  pro- 
cesses to  which  the  different  kinds  of  food — 
albuminous,  oleaginous,  saccharine,  or  amy- 
laceous— undergo  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  invsesti- 
gation  and  experiment  since  Spallanzani 
first  demonstrated  them  to  belong  to  the 
domain  of  chemico-]ihysical  science. 

Prout  determined  the  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  alimentary  substances.  His 
observations  were  followed  by  the  more  ac- 
curate researches  of  Mulder,  Dumas,  Bee 


to  the  observation  of  a  simple  phenomeQon, 
which  is,  however,  the  principal  fact  of  the 
process. 

MM.  CI.  Bernard  and  Bousingault,  and 
Bouchardat  and  Sandras,  had  shown  that 
the«e  substances  were  converted  into  an 
emulsive  fluid.  This  emulsion,  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  villi  (to  which 
the  term  lacteals,  in  my  opinion,  alone  is 
properly  applicable.)  constitutes  the  milk- 
like fluid,  named  chyle,  found  in  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  mesentery  after  a  meal  con- 
taining oleaginous  principles;  and  at  no 
other  time.  If  the  term  chyle  is  restricted 
to  this  milk-like  fluid,  w^hich  gave  origin  to 
it,  then  chyle  is  not  the  general  product  of 
digestion,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be, 
but  is  the  fatty  matters  of  the  food  in  a 
state  of  emulsion,  and  nothing  more. 

Subsequently,  M.  CI.  Bernard  deiuonstra- 
ted  that  this  emulsion  is  produced  by  the 
action  ol  the  pancreatic  juice ;  and  he  as- 
sumed it  to  be  the  essential  agent  in  its  for- 
mation. The  demonstration  appeared  con- 
clusive, from  one  of  the  most  neat  and 
beautiful  observations  in  physiologj'. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  rabbit,  the  inser- 
tions of  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts  in 
the  duodenum,  are  separated  by  an  interval 
of  near  six  inches.  M.  Bernard  availed 
himself  of  this  fact  to  observe,  in  nature— 
in  situ — the  seat  and  act  of  the  couversioa 
of  fats  into  an  emulsion.  He  accordingly 
introducted  into  the  stomach  of  rabbits, 
after  fasting,  some  oil  along  with  green 
food,  and  after  the  elapse  of  a  period  of 
lime,  not  related,  the  animals  were  open- 
ed, and  the  intestines  exposed.  No  chyle 
or  emulsion  of  fats  was  lound  in  the  mes- 


enteric lymphatics  at  and  below  the  open* 
querel,  Leibig,and  the  pupils  of  the  Geissen  ling  of  the  hepatic  duct,  while  they  were 


school.  They  investigated  the  chemical  el- 
ementary composition,  modes  of  produc- 
tion, decomposition,  metamorphoses,  and 
other  relations  of  those  substances.  The 
way  was  thur  opened  for  acquiring  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  chemical 
process,  or  digestion,  appropriate  to  each 
'Rind  of  aliment,  and  the  seat  or  organ  in 
which  it  occurred. 

Approximations  are  bein^  made  to  the 
solution  of  these  interesting  problems, 
which  are  not  devoid  ot  practical  import- 
ance. They  still  remain  unsettled  ana  ob- 
scured from  the  conflicting  statements,  as 
to  facts,  of  different  obseners,  entitled 
•equally  to  confidence  from  their  intelligence, 
skill,  and  truthfulness. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  the 
general  question  of  the  alimentary  diees- 
^ons.  T  shall  confine  myself  to  one  alone, 
that  of  the  oily  or  fatty  matters,  respecting 
^vhich  there  exist  opposing  statements  as 


distended  with  the  chylous  or  fatty  emul- 
sion at  and  below  the  insertion  of  the  pan- 
creatic duct.  Further,  when  the  paDcrcatic 
juice  is  added  to  sweet-oil  or  other  fluid  fat, 
an  emulsion  is  instantly  produced;  and 
this  emulsion  is  very  perfect  and  perma- 
nent. The  conclusion  from  this  experiment 
VI  as,  that  the  emulsion  of  the  oil  was  the 
immediate  result  of  the  action  of  the  pan- 
creatic jui(«. 

The  correctness  of  this  observation  of  M. 
Bernard,  has  been  denied  by  MM.  Bidder, 
Schmidt,  Lehmann,  Donders,  and  Herbert. 
It  is  asserted  that  M.  Bernard  was  misled 
by  not  properly  timing  his  observations.  It 
is'  stated,  that  if  the  animal  be  examined 
one  or  two  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  oil 
into  the  stomach,  the  lymphatics  between 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  arc  then 
tinged  with  white  fatty  emulsion,  which, 
consequently,  is  formed  independent  of  the 
pancreatic  fluid.    When  the  examination 
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ifi  delayed  for  five  or  six  hours  after  the  ia- 
troduction  of  oil  into  the  stomach,  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  emulsion  formed  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  duodenum  has  (hen  descend- 
ed, and  the  portion  absorbed  has  disapf>ear 


The  u bo ve  experiments  indicate  a  source 
of  fallacy  in  making  thb  observation.  The 
food  on  which  the  animal  has  fed  may  in- 
terfere vi'ith  its  passage  through  the  stom- 
ach, and  cause  a  longer  retention  of  it  than 


ed  from  the  lymphatics,  having  passed  on  is  suspected, 
to  the  thoracic  duct.  By  this  time,  the  Second  Scriea  of  Expcrimmia. — ^To  ob* 
emulsion  having  reached  the  region  of  the  viate  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  preceding 
pancreatic  duct,  and  pasi-ed  into  the  jeju-  experiments,  the  remainder  of  the  rabbits 
num,  the  lymphatics  of  the  mesentery  of  were  fed  for  eight  days  on  green  cabbage, 
this  part  of  the  intestines  are  necessarily  It  was  found  that  they  suffered,  and  two 
turgid  with  emulsified  fat.  It  is  inferred,  died  under  this  exclusive  aliment.  It  was 
therefore,  that  M,  Bernard  did  not  exam-  necessary  to  add  wheat-bran,  which  was 
ine  the  animdls  on  which  he  experimented  eaten  with  avidity,  and  soon  restored  them 
under  the  period  of  five  or  six  hours  after  to  a  good  condition, 
giving  the  oil,  and  was  thus  led<into  a  mis-  Four  more  were  selected  and  kept  with- 
re presentation  of  the  true  chailM:ter  of  the  out  food  for  two  days.  They  were  then  fed 
phenomena.  with  cabbage  saturated  with  sweet-oil,  at 

This  simple  fact,  it  would  seem,  ought  intervals,  from  9  A.  M.  until  2  P.  M.  la 
to  be  settled  without  difficulty;  but  the  this  manner  oleaginous  matter  was  coa- 
reports  of  those  who  have  observed  the  stantly  entering  the  digestive  apparatus  for 
phenomena  are  entirely  adverse  to  each  five  hours,  until  the  moment  of  observa- 
other.  My  engagements  in  the  practice  of  tion.  If  oils  emul  ified  in  the  stomach  or 
my  profession  interfere  with  experimental  duodenum,  independent  of  the  pancreatic 
researches;  they  prevent  the  application  of  juib'e,  the  lymphatics  above  the  connection 
time  requisite  to  suci^ss  in  experiments,  of  the  pancreatic  duct  would  of  course  be 
Dr.  James  Corse  obligingly  offered  to  per-  found  to  contain  t^  emulsion, 
form  the  experiments  for  me,  submitting  to  The  animals  were  destroyed  by  the  same 
my  observations  the  phenomena  on  the  process  as  in  the  foregoing  experiments, 
opening  of  the  animals.  The  first  rabbit  was  feeding  up  to  the 

The  following  are  the  results  of  this  in-  [  time  it  was  killed.    Tlie  lymphatics  be* 
vestigation: —  tween  the  hepatic  and   pancreatic  ducts 

A  ^number  of  rabbits  were  procured,  were  invisible,  except  two,  from  four  to 
They  tiad  been  fed  for  some  days  on  hay.  six  lines  above  the  pancreatic  duct.  Ther 
Four  of  them  were  deprived  of  food  for  appeared  as  faint  wnite  lines.  Below  tfa« 
three  days.  Three  drachms  of  fresh  sweet-  pancreatic  duct  they  weie  distended  with 
oil  were  then  introduced  into  the  stomach  chyle. 

of  each  animal,  through  a  tube,  successive- 1  The  second  rabbit,  under  the  same  cir- 
ly,  at  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  o'clock,  cumstances,  presented  the  same  appear- 
and immediately  fed  with  some  peas.    At  ances.      No  chyle  was  contained    in  the 


2  P.  M.,  varying  from  five  to  two  hours 
after  giving  the  oil,  they  were  made  insen- 
sible with  sulphuric  ether,  the  abdomen 
opened,  and  the  intestines  and  mesentery 
spread  out. 

In  one  only  had  any  emulsion  of  the  oil 
been  formed.  In  that  one  the  mesenteric 
lymphatics,  commencing  half  an  inch  be- 
low the  pancreatic  duct,  were  turgid  with 
white  emulsive  fluid.  Not  a  single  lymph- 
atic could  be  seen  in  the  transparent  mes- 
entery between  the  pancreatic  and  hepatic 
ducts. 

On  examining  the  stomachs,  they  were 
found  distended,  in  each  rabbit,  with  a 
green,  comminuted  mass  of  vegetable  mat- 


lymphatics  until  within  a  few  lines  of  the 
pancreatic  dnct,  where  two  or  three  were 
iaintlv  visible.  Below  the  duct  they  were 
turgid  with  chyle. 

The  third,  a  well-grown  rabbit,  gaTe  pre- 
cisely the  same  results.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  chyle  in  the  lymphatics  of  toe 
mesentery,  except  within  a  few  lines  of  the 
pancreatic  duct,  while  below  they  were 
well  filled  with  the  emulsive  fluid. 

The  fourth,  also  a  large  strong  enimaU 
presented  corresponding  appeennces.  No 
chyle  in  the  Umphatics,  from  the  com* 
menoement  of  toe  duodenum  until  within 
a  few  lines  of  the  pancreatic  duct ;  below 
it  they  were  distended  with  milky  emul- 


ler,  which  ^  must  have  proceeded  from  the  sion. 

hay  on  which  they  had  been  previously  fed,  1  The  above  experiments  corroborate  the 
and  had  remained  undigested.  In  one,  a  '  observations  of  M.  CI.  Bernard,  as  respects 
portion  of  the  oil  was  free  in  the  stomach. '  the  phenomena  in  rabbits,  and  do  not  ac- 
In  all  the  others,  most  of  it  appeared  to  ^  cord  with  the  statements  of  the  German 
have  been  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  large  .  physiologists,  M  M.  Bidder  and  Schmidt, 
Tegetable  bolus  filling  up  the  stomach.  Lehmann,  and  Frerichs. 
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An  exDeriment  relied  on  bjr  MM.  Schmidt, 
Bidder,  tiehmann,  and  Frenchs,  in  opposi- 
tion to  M.  CI.  Bernard,  is  wholly  mcon- 
clusive.  After  tying  the  pancreatic  duct  in 
one  instance,  and  the  small  intestines  below 
the  pancreatic  duct  in  another,  milk,  or 
milk  with  olive-oil,  was  injected  into  the 
intestines,  "and  the  lacteals  were  filled 
with  white  chyle."  This  was  to  be  expect- 
ed. What  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
the  absorption  by  the  lacteals  of  the  villi 
of  fatty  substances  ?  That  they  exist  as 
an  emulsion.  Milk  is  a  natural  emulsion, 
holding  a  fatty  substance  (cream)  in  sus- 
pension, and  conseouently  in  the  condition 
for  absorption.  Milk  forms  an  emulsion 
with  oils,  and  creates  the  same  condition. 
Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  experiment 
of  Frerichs,  quoted  against  M.  Bernard  by 
Lehmann,  in  which  he  injected  an  emm- 
sion  of  oil  and  alhunun  into  the  ligated 
intestine,  and  its  absorption  was  consid- 
ered as  a  refutation  of  M.  CI.  Bernard's 
doctrine. 

The  albumen  of  egg  forms  a  most  perfect 
and  a  persistent  emulsion  with  oils.    The 

rure  pancreatic  juice  does  the  same.  This 
have  witnessed,  and  can  state  that  the  oil 
does  not  "soon  separate  again  on  the  sur- 
face," as  Lehmann  asserts.  The  pancre- 
atic juice,  as  Lehmann  shows,  diflers  very 
slightly  from  pure  albumen.  No  other  in- 
testinal fluid  possesses  this  character  so 
strongly,  and  no  other  is  as  well  adapted  to 
emulsify  the  fats  of  our  aliment. 

The  cystic  bile  is  viscid  from  containing 
a  larger  amount  of  mucus  derived  from  its 
mucous  membrane,  and  by  agitation  forms 
an  emulsion  with  oils.  This  emulsion  has 
always  appeared  to  me  very  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  pure  pancreatic  juice,  or  al- 
bumen of  egg.  Neitner  is  it  persistent,  the 
oil  beginning  in  a  few  hours  to  separate. 
The  hepatic  oile  is  much  thinner  and  con- 
tains much  less  mucus.  It  is  unknown 
whether  it  will  form  an  emulsion  with  fats. 
It  may  be  considered  doubtful.  No  posi- 
tive facts  are  known  as  to  the  quantity  of 
the  cystic  bile  that  enters  into  the  duode- 
num daring  digestion.  The  probability  is, 
that  it  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  of  freshly  secreted  hepatic  bile 
coming  directly  from  the  liver.  This  view 
gives  additional  confirmation  to  M.  Ber- 
nard's doctrine. 

The  liquid  albuminose  resulting  from  the 
albuminous  principle  of  the  food,  which 
is  found  often  in  the  intestinal  canal  dur- 
ing digestion,  may,  from  its  accidental  pres- 
ence, concur  occasionally  in  the  formation 
of  the  emulsion  of  oils.  The  pancreatic 
juice  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  the  only  intestinal  humor 


that  can  exercise  this  office  as  a  permanent 
function. 

I  recall  a  circumstance,  now  some  twenty 
years  past,  an  interesting  fact  in  this  dis- 
cussion, which,  at  the  time,  was  inexplica- 
ble. I  assisted  Dr.  John  Webbter.  late 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Geneva  Medical 
College,  in  the  autopsy  oi  one  of  his  pa- 
tients, who  had  died  after  long  suffering, 
and  in  a  state  ot  extreme  marasmus,  from 
severe  and  intractable  dyspeptic  symptoms. 
Cream  had  been  the  principal  nutriment 
for  several  weeks,  as  rarely  any  other  food 
would  be  retained.  The  disease  proved  to 
be  a  schirrus  of  the  pancreas.  The  colon 
was  filled  with  a  large  quantity,  some  two 
or  three  pounds,  of  a  yellow  fatty  substance, 
resembling  a  mixture  of  yellow  ochre  and 
butter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fatty 
bodies  of  the  cream  had  undergone  no  emul- 
sive action  from  the  absence  of  the  pancre- 
atic juice,  and  were  not  absorbed. 

M.  CI.  Bernard  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fats  were  decomposed  by  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  This  is  not  probable.  The 
emulsion  of  fats  is  a  physical,  not  a  chem- 
ical process.  It  consists  in  the  mechanical 
division  of  fats  into  the  minutest  globules, 
each  coated  with  a  delicate  film  of  the 
emulsifying  body — albumen  in  chyle— ca- 
sein in  cream.  If  the  experiment  of  Bou- 
chardat  and  Sandras  be  correctly  reported, 
it  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  They  gave 
to  a  dog  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet 
almond-oil.  After  some  hours  the  animal 
was  killed.  Some  of  the  oil,  unchanged, 
was  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  lacteals  were  filled  with  white  chyle, 
as  also  the  thoracic  duct.  A  portion  ob- 
tained from  this  last  was  treated  with  sul- 
phuric ether,  and  the  almond-oil  was  ob- 
tained unchanged  in  its  properties. 

The  principal  fact  relied  on  by  the  above 
(ierman  physiologist  to  controvert  M.  Ber- 
nard's theory  of  fatty  decomposition  by  the 
pancreatic  juice,  is  of  no  value.  Butter 
was  given  to  cats  and  dogs,  and  butyric 
acid  was  soiight  for,  but  not  found  in  the 
intestines.  This  is  considered  as  proof  that 
the  butter  was  not  decomposed.  It  proves 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Butyric  acid  readily 
decomposes.  It  cannot  resist  the  activity 
of  the  numerous  chemical  reactions  at  work 
in  the  alimentary  canal  during  digestion. 
Lactic  acid  is  being  formed  incessantly  in 
the  lungs  and  intestines  from  the  metamor- 
phosis of  glucose,  sugar,  and  starch;  it  is 
as  speedily  decom))os^.  The  same  occurs 
with  the  bile.  In  the  fecal  matters,  in  a 
normal  state  of  the  bowels,  very  little  of 
the  biliary  constituents,  other  than  the 
coloring  matter,  is  to  be  found.  The  con- 
jugate biliary  acids — ^glyco-cholic  and  tauro- 
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cholic — disappear  atid  are  destroyed.  Gly- 
cocol  is  not  found;  taurin,  occasionally 
detected  in  the  middle  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  disappears  at  the  lower  portion.  The 
albuminous  materials  of  the  food  that  pass 
beyond  the  stomach,  are  metamorphosed  in 
the  iniestines.  In  this  conflict  of  molecu- 
lar and  chemical  reactions,  it  would  be  im- 
possible lor  butyric  acid  to  exist.  Its 
absence  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  not  elim- 
inated. 

The  strongest  objection  to  M.  Bernard's 
doctrine  is.  that  in  an  emulsion  of  oil 
formed  with  pure  albumen  the  fatty  body  is 
not  decomposed.  An  emulsion  is  a  phys- 
ical, not  a  chemical  proce>s. 

It  consists  in  the  reduction  of  oil  to  the 
minutest  particles — ^slobulets-^each  cover- 
ed with  a  coat  of  albumen  when  it  is  the 
emulsifying  body.  This  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  impart  to  fats  the  capacity  for  ab- 
sorption into,  and  their  passage  through 
tissues. 

The  adoption  of  M.  Bernard's  doctrine 
involves  an  inexplicable  difficulty.  If  the 
neutral  fats  are  decomposed  by  the  pancre- 
atic juice  before,  or  at  the  time  of  absorp- 
tion, as  they  are  found  to  exist  in  the  adi 
pose  tissue  in  their  original  state  of  neutral 
lats,  they  must  be  recom posed  again  in  the 
blood,  or  at  the  instant  of  their  secretion. 
To  accomplish  this  change,  there  must  be  a 
generation  of  oxide  of  lipyl  and  glycerin, 
the  bases  of  neutral  fats.  It  is  dimcult  to 
understand  how  it  can  occur.  It  is  true, 
Mulder  has  offered  a  veiy  ingenious  hypoth- 
esis to  show  the  possibility  of  the  forma- 
tion of  those  bodies,  in  the  economy,  from 
lactic  a(!id.  But  the  whole  matter  is  so  en- 
tirely hypothetical,  in  its  present  state,  that 
it  does  not  comport  with  the  more  rigid 
canons  of  modern  medical  philosophy,  and 
cannot  be  accepted. 

The  state  uf  our  knowledge  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  Liquid  fnts  are  not  miscible  with  the 
aqueous  albumino-saline  fluid — liquor  san- 
guinis— with  which  all  the  vascular  tissues 
are  saturated ;  it  cannot  enter  their  pores, 
and  consequently  cannot  he  absorbed. 

2.  Liquid  fats,  when  emulsified  by  albn 
men,  are  reduced  to  minute  particles,  each 
coated  with  albumen.  In  this  state  they  are 
misrible  with  the  liquor  sanguinis,  moisten 
ing  the  tissues,  can  enter  their  pores,  and  are 
then  capable  of  absorption.  This  is  thi  sole 
condition  for  the  absorption  of  fats. 

3.  The  milk-like  fluid,  named  chyle,  is 
this  emulsion  of  the  fatty  matters  of  the 
food  mixed  with  the  ordinary  lymph  always 
contained  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  all  men 
tary  canal,  and  other  abdominal  organs  and 
mesentery.     The  molecular  base  of  Gully  is 


ihe  microscopic  appearance  in  the  chyle  of 
the  minute  globulets  of  fat  coated  with  al- 
bumen. 

4.  Albumen  forms  a  perfect  and  persis- 
tent emulsion  with  oils.  The  pancreatic 
fluid  is  a  saturated  albuminous  solution, 
und  forms  with  oils  an  emulsion  eaually  as 
perfect  and  permanent  as  that  of  albumen. 

5.  The  pancreatic  juice  is  the  only  highlv 
albuminous  fluid  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
that  can  accomplish  the  formation  of  a  per- 
fect emulsion ;  and  the  opinion  of  M.  CI. 
Bernard,  that  this  process  is  one  of  its  func- 
tions, is,  it  appears  to  me,  sustained. 

6.  The  observations  of  M.  CI.  Bernard, 
that  the  formation  of  the  emulsion  of  fats 
in  rabbits,  is  at  and  below  the  pancre- 
atic duct,  and  not  above  it,  is  confirmed 
by  the  experiments  reported  in  this  com- 
munication. And.  further,  that  the  exper- 
iments on  rabbits  are  the  most  reliable,  as 
being  a  true  exemplification  of  the  natural 
process,  unattended  with  violence  and  tor- 
ture to  the  animals,  more  or  less  disturbing 
in  their  effects. 

?•  That  M.  CI.  Bernard's  view  of  the  de- 
composition of  fats  by  the  pancreatic  juice 
is  not  proved,  is  opposed  by  the  nature  of 
the  prociiss,  and  oy  analogy  with  other 
emulsions:  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  absorption  of  fats,  and 
introduces  other  and  complicated  processes 
that  an^  unknown  to  exist,  and  are  mere 
hypotheses. — Amer,  Jour.  Med.  5d., Octo- 
ber, 1854. 
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BELLADONNA  AS  A  PROPHYLACTIC 
IN  SCARLATINA. 

BT  O.  L.  ANDREW,  M.O.,  OF  LAPOSTE,  lA. 

The  efficacT  of  belladonna  as  a  prophy- 
lactic in  scarlatina,  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  good  deal  of  controversv,  and  the  follow- 
ing facts  may  therefrom  oe  interesting,  as 
a  contribution  towards  the  settlement  of 
this  question. 

The  scarlet  fever  manifested  itself  here  in 
November  la  t,  for  the  first  time,  as  an  ep- 
idemic, for  12  years.  There  was  therefore, 
iio  lack  of  material  for  its  ravages.  The 
general  experience  was,  that  in  the  families 
in  which  it  manifested  itself,  few  members 
who  had  not  previously  been  subiects  of 
attack,  and  especially  few  children. escaped. 
When  the  epidemic  was  at  its  height,  I 
commenced  the  use  of  the  English  extract 
of  belladonna,  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation ;  I  prepared  a  considerable  quan- 
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tity  oi  the  mixture,  and  at  once  distributed 
it  to  some  80  children,  including  all  those 
properly  belonging  to  my  diocese,  who  could 
probably  be  exposed  to  the  iniection.  Oi 
those  one  only  was  attacked  with  scarlati- 
na. Among  the  noticeable  circumstances 
attending  this  trial,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  mention  two  or  three. 

Sarah  S.,  ased  11  years,  the  case  just  now 
excepted,  had  commtMiped  the  use  of  the 
belladonna  but  about  four  days  before  her 
seizure.  The  period  of  incubation  of  scar- 
latina is  said  to  range  from  two  or  three  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  days.  It  is  altogether 
supposable  that  the  poison  was  already  in 
possession,  when  she  commenced  the  use  of 
the  prophylactic.  Her  constitution  is  a 
decidedly  scrofulous  oue,  she  having  suffer 
ed  severelr  and  protractedly  at  different 
times  with  strumous  optbalmia,  ozoema, 
otitis  and  glandular  enlargements.  Her  at- 
tack, however,  was  an  usually  light  one. 
Her  brothers  and  two  sisters,  wiih  two 
other  children  residing  close  by,  and  whose 
frequent  visits  rendered  them  almost  as  of 
the  same  family,  continued  the  belladonna 
and  all  escaped. 

Sarah  Dunn,  aged  12,  was  taken  from  the 
county  almshouse  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
S.,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  convales- 
cence oi  Sarah  S.  Hitherto  she  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  infection.  The  use  of 
belladonna  was  neglected  in  her  case,  and 
in  about  two  and  a  half  days  after  her  en- 
trance into  the  house,  she  was  seized  with 
scarlatina,  and  removed  to  the  country 
house.  There  were  at  this  time  six  chil- 
dren in  the  h(»use,  w  ose  ages  ranged  from 
two  to  seven,  and  from  the  crowded  state 
of  the  establishment,  all  attempts  at  isola 
tion  were  ustless.  I  placed  all  of  them  im- 
mediately uj>on  the  use  of  the  belladonna, 
and  though  constantly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  patient,  not  one  was  attacked. 

Mr.  M.,  the  father  of  four  children,  had 
the  symptoms  of  incipient  scarlatina,  and 
the  children  at  once  commenced  the  use  of 
belladonna.  The  father  had  a  moderately 
severe  attack  but  all  the  children  escaped. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  my  mite  towards 
the  settlement  of  this  vital  question.  It  ia 
a  vital  question  and  may  be  settled.  I  am 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
full  and  complete  establishment  of  almost 
any  fact  in  therapeutics;  of  the  fallacies 
wHich  environ  medical  exi)erience  and  ob- 
servation ;  and  especially  of  the  capriclous- 
ness  evinced  by  scarlet  fever  in  regard  to 
the  subjects  of  its  attack;  but  I  would  res- 
pectfully submit  that  the  inestimable  bene- 
fit which  would  follow  the  establishment 
of  this  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  wouLl  amply  re- 
pay for  the  outlay  ol  time  and  labor  be- 


stowed upon  it.  As  regards  the  above,  it 
is  trut)  that  "  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,''  neither  does  one  fact  establi^ 
a  general  principle,  yet  a  careful  collation 
of  cases  in  which  an  undoubtedly  pure  ar- 
tide  was  used,  by  the  profession  generally, 
would  soon  set  tnis  matter  at  rest.  No  ati- 
thority,  however  high,  should  deter  from 
such  experiments  by  the  promulgation  of 
the  dogma  that  **  no  experience  of  a  mere- 
ly negative  character  can  be  regarded  as  of 
much  weight  when  contrasted  with  sudi 
positive  experience  as  is  on  record."  The 
carrying  out  of  such  a  principle  into  prac- 
tice would  throw  us  oack  upon  medical 
prophylaxis  as  it  was  one  hundred  years 
ago.  and  the  world  would  again  be  desola- 
ted by  variola. 

P.  S. — The  epidemic  has  fully  subsided 
in  this  vicinity,  and  I  beg  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing item  as  completing  the  lesson  which 
I  have  learned  dring  its  progress,  in  refer 
ence  to  the  prophylactic  powers  of  bella- 
donna. 

The  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  S.  visited 
some  friends  in  this  village,  just  as  the 
scarlatina  was  taking  its  leave.  In  a  few 
davs  after  their  arrival  two  of  their  three 
children  were  brought  down  with  the  prev- 
alent disease.  The  family  of  Mr.  C,  which 
they  were  visiting,  had  already  been  on  the 
use  of  ex.  belladonna,  and  the  youngest  to 
scarlatinoid  eruption.  Segregation  was  im- 
possible, and  so  it  was  scarcely  and  only  at 
first  attempted.  The  children,  five  in 
number,  with  ages  ranging  from  9  months 
to  17  years,  were  freely  and  fully  exiK)sed, 
every  Say,  excepting,  as  beiore  stated,  a  ve- 
ry short  time  at  the  first,  and  then  most 
imperfectly.     Every  one  escaped. 

The.  to  me,  interestjng  points  in  this 
case  is  the  seemingly  permanent  character 
of  the  prophylaxis.  Tne  children  of  Mr.  C. 
had  not  taken  the  extract  for  some  four 
weeks  preceding,  and  did  not  resume  its  use 
when  the  danger  seemed  thus  imminent. — 
American  Journal  Medical  Sciences. 


ON   COCOA  NUT   OIL  AS  A   SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR  COD  LIVER  OIL. 

Dr.  Thompson  says,  "Among  the  patients 
to  vhom  cocoa-nut  oil  was  given,  there  were 
some  instance^  of  arrested  phthisis,  as  de- 
cided as  any  I  have  been  accustomed  to  at- 
tribute to  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  over  which 
is  possesses  advantages  in  reference  to  econ- 
omy and  palatableness:  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  that  its  efficacy  was  exjieri- 
enred  by  some  who  had  previously  tal-en 
cod  oil  uselpsslv,  and  bv  others  who  fiad  diis- 
continued  it  on  account  of  nausea."— /6iW, 
p.  190. 


ON  THE  EFFICACY  OP  GALIUM.  ETC. 
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ON  THE  EFFICACY  OF  OALIUM 

APARINE   IH   CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  CUTANEOUS, 
SCROFULOUS  AND  CANCEROUS  DISEASES. 

}Dr.  Winn  read  a  pit  per  on  this  subject 
ore  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  He 
BUted  his  belief  that  the  galium  aparine  ' 
possessed  remedial  powers  in  the  a  bore  dis- 
eases which  promised  to  equal  if  not  sur- 
pass those  ol  arsenic] 

When  Dr.  Winn  first  drew  the  attention 
of  his  professional  friends  to  the  properties 
of  this  plant,  two  years  since,  he  was  only 
aware  of  itsefficacyin  treating  lepra;  since 
then  be  has  ascertained  its  benefit  in  other 
skin  diseases.  Dr.  Winn  then  related  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  galium  aparine.  A  friend  of 
his  in  Truro,  who  had  suffered  for  many 
years  from  lepra  vuljs^ris.  and  had  taken  ail 
the  usual  remedies  in  vain,  informed  him 
that  he  possessed  at  last  a  remedy  for  his 
troublesome  complaint  in  a  common  wild 

Slant  of  which  be  did  not  know  the  name. 
ir.  Winn  found  this  plant  to  be  galium  ap- 
arine, which  growsabundantly  in  England, 
and  on  making  further  inquiries,  learned  that 
three  other  persons  in  that  district  had  been 
cured  by  the  same  remedy,  one  of  whom 
bad  been  discharged  from  St.  Georse's  Hos- 
pital as  an  incurable  patient.  After  a  bo- 
tanical sketch  of  the  plant,  Dr.  Winn  ex- 
pressed his  beliet  that  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  it.  On  referring  tu  some 
▼ery  old  authorities,  be  ascertained  that  the 
galium  was  much  in  vogue  as  a  domestic 
remedy  in  this  country  many  centuries  since; 
it  was  then  highly  extolled  as  a  cure  for  can- 
cer, scrofula,  leprosy,  and  dropsy.  An  Ital- 
ian writer.  Giuseppe  Terra mosia,  had  pub- 
lished in  Schmid's  Jahrbucker  an  account  of 
several  cases  of  scrofula,  in  which  the  ^l- 
ium  appeared  to  produce  rapid  absorption 
of  enlarged  scrofulous  glands.  Diebach 
had  also  recommended  it  for  phthisis,  as- 
cites, and  scrofula.  Richter  considered  it 
beneficial  in  strumous  affection.  Dr.  Winn 
wished  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  of  gal- 
ium having  been  efficacious  in  glandular 
affections  as  well  as  lepra;  it  tended  to  con- 
firm the  theorv  that  the  two  diseases  were 
owing  to  the  same  cause — a  strumous  dia- 
thesis. It  waii  also  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  one  not  generally  known,  that 
arsenic  is  his;hly  beneficial  in  glandular 
swellings.  Mr.  H.  Rees,  an  experienced 
8n<l  successful  practitioner  in  the  dispAfses 
of  children,  informed  Dr.  Winn  that  he  had 
tried  arsenic  in  infantile  glandular  afiections, 
and  pro  red  it  to  be  a  most  efficacious  rem- 
edy. ^  When  first  Dr.  Winn  used  the  gali- 
um, it  was  in  the  form  of  a  decoction;  but 


finding  this  mode  inconvenient,  be  requested 
Mr.  Hooper,  ol  Pali-Mall,  to  prepare  an 
inspissated  juice,  and  that  able  operative 
chemist  had  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
val  uabte  prepara  tion.    A  teaspoonful  of  the 
juice  equals  in  strength  a  half  pint  of  the 
decoction.      In   ordmary  cases  a  drachm, 
taken  three  times  daily,  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient, but  in  obstinate  affections  the  dose 
must  be  doubled.    The  juice  of  the  galium 
had  been  analysed  by  Terra mosia  and  Rob- 
ert Schwartz.    The  former  gives  as  its  con- 
stituents— acetate  of  potash,  gallic  acid, 
tannin,  extractive,  water.      The  analysis 
of  Schwartz  is  somewhat  different.      He 
gives  its  component  parts  thus — gali tannic 
acid,  citric  acid,  ruoichloric  acid«  chloro- 
phylle,  starch.    With  r^ard  to  the  modiu 
operandi  of  the  galium.  Dr.  Winn  said  he 
had  little  to  offer  but  wliat  was  merely  con- 
jectural.    Many  of  his  patients  were  con- 
scious of  an  increased  flow  of  mine  during 
its  use,  possibly  from  its  acting  on  the  kid- 
neys as  a  depurative  apent.     The  class  of 
cutaneous  diseases  which  had  been  benefi- 
ted under  his  own  observation  wascfaie  if 
that  dependent  on  a  case  oi  dvscrasia.  su  -h 
as  lepra  and  psoriasis.    He^  also  considered 
these  diseases  as  often  arising  from  a  stru- 
mous diathesis.     The  gentleman  suffering 
from  lepra,  whose  case  had  been  referred  to 
at  the  commencement  of  a  paper,  was  one 
of  a  very  consumptive  family.    In  him  the 
family  disease  had  manifested  itself  under 
another  form.     It  is  highly  important  that 
the  fluid  extract  be  perservingly  used.  M  nay 
patitmts  have   failed,  no  doubt,  from  not 
Having  given  the  remedy  a  sufficient  trial. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  arsenic.     Dr. 
Winn  had   tried   the  ralium  in  nineteen 
cases  of  skin  disease.     Of  these,  five  were 
cases  of  lepra,  six  of  psoriasis,  four  of  ec- 
zemea,  two  of  lichen,  one  of  infiamed  acne, 
and  one   of  ordinary-coloured   syphilitic 
eruption.     In  nine  of  these  cases  the  bene- 
fit derived  from  this  medicine  was  very 
striking.    In  one  instance  of  lichen  cir- 
cumscripts,  the  effect  produced  by  substi- 
tuting tne  galium  for  otner  remedies  was  al- 
most marvellous.    With  regard  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  plant  in  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer, Dr.  Winn  was  solely  indebted  to  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Bully,  of  tlie  Bucks  Hos- 
pital, who  had  forwarded  tohira  an  account, 
of  three  cases  of  cancer,  in  which  the  gali- 
um appears  to  exercise  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence in  arresting  the  disease.    Dr.  Winn 
was  recently  told  that  large  quantities  of 
galium  are  sold  at  Govent-garden  annually, 
and  that  it  is  chiefly  used  by  the  purchasers 
as  an  external  application  in  ca^e  of  cancer. 
This  fact  strongly  corroborates  Mr.  Bully's 
observations. — Lunut^Fib,  11,  '54,  p.  155. 
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ON    THE    ACTION    OF    IODIDE    OF 
POTAJSSIUM. 

BY  OR.  R.  W.  BA8HAM. 

[An  observation  upon  that  so  much  neg- 
lected branch  of  medical  science,  There peu 
tics,  demands  every  attention.  Dr.  Bash- 
am  makes  the  following  important  remarks 
on  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium.  He 
believes,  that  though  in  other  forms  of  dis- 
ease this  drug  presents  pretty  steady  char- 
acteristics, yet  that  it  is  in  diseases  of  a 
rheumatic  character  that  its  beneficial  re 
suits  are  most  uniformly  seen.      He  says :] 

From  time  to  time  cases  have  come  un- 
der observation,  presenting  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  chronic  rheumatic  pains,  gnawing 
and  erratic,  with  paroxysms  aggravated  by 
atmospheric  changes ;  and  there  has  been 
diffuse  tenderness  of  the  periosteal  surfaces 
nearest  in  contiguity  to  the  skin,  as  the 
scalp,  clavicles,  ulna,  tibia,  &c.;  sometimes 
distinct  tumefaction  with  exquisite  tender- 
ness,  and  these  nodal  elevations  in  some 
have  been  evanescent,  in  others,  presistent 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  malady.  It 
has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  practition- 
ers of  experience  cannot  have  overlooked 
the  fact,  tJiat  some  of  these  cases  materially 
and  rapidly  improve  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  iodiile  of  potassium,  while  in 
others,  with  symptoms  in  all  respects  iden- 
tical, no  benefit  has  been  derived  or  improve- 
ment become  apparent  till  the  patient  has 
been  put  through  a  course  of  the  bichloride 
of  mercury  and  sarsaparilla. 

I  was  oiiioe  inclined  to  think  that  these 
varying  results  depended  on  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  and  tnat  the  treatment  of  such 
cases  by  one  or  other  of  these  remedies  must 
remain,  to  a  certain  extent,  empirical,  and 
destiiute  of  any  settled  principle.  But  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  precedent 
conditions  in  the  histories  of  such  cases  ex- 
hibit the  following  facts:— That  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  iodide  had  been  produc- 
tive of  benefit,  the  patient  at  some  antece- 
dent period  had  been  salivated,  in  some  for 
syphilis,  in  others  for  an  inflammatory  or 
other  disease;  while  in  those  cases  in  wfiich 
no  benefit  was  obtained  by  the  iodide,  the 
patient  had  either  never  taken  mercury  to 
salivation,  or  had  suffered  from  syphilis  or 
iodide,  the  patient  had  either  been  neglect- 
ed or  treated  only  locally.  It  appeared  then 
that  there  were  two  predisposing  causes  to 
the  same  form  of  chronic  periosteal  rheu- 
matism— the  impregnation  of  the  system  by 
mercury,  and  the  lurking  and  subtle  influ- 
ence of  the  syphilic  virus. 

In  my  clinical  lectures  for  some  years  past. 
I  have  directed  the  attention  of  students  to 


these  facts,  and  impressed  on  them  that  the 
treatment  of  these  cases  of  chronic  perios- 
teal rheumatism  should  be  based  on  these 
principles ;  the  first  form  of  the  disease  re- 
quiring the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  second 
iorm,  the  agency  of  alterative  doses  of  some 
mild  preparation  of  mercury. — Laneit, 
Nov.  19,  1853,  p.  478. 


CASE  OF  SCARLATINA    PRODUCED 
BY  INNOCULATION. 

BTB.  BARBINOTON  COOKE,  ESQ.  SCARBOROUGH. 

During  the  summer  of  1850,  I  attended 
a  child,  aged  seven  years,  an  out-patient  of 
K.ing*s  College  Hospital,  who  was  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  scarlatina  maligna,  with 
sloughing  sore  throat.  The  child  died,  and 
on  makine  a  posf-morfem  examination  of 
the  bodv,  I  inflicted  a  small  wound  on  the 
third  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Tlie  wound 
shortly  afterwards  Ihicame  inflamed,  and 
suppurated,  the  hand  and  arm  painful ;  and 
red  lines  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic, 
extending  up  the  arm,  showed  the  track  of 
absorption  of  the  virus;  the  glands  in  the 
axilla  likewise  became  painful  and  enlarged. 
During  six  days,  I  ex{M»rienced  a  good  deal 
of  uneasine4$s  and  pain  in  the  limb,  accom- 
panied with  some  irritative  fever.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  day  the  characteris- 
tic eruption  appeared  over  the  body,  accom- 
panied with  sore  throat. 

The  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
arm  now  began  to  subside.  The  attack, 
which  was  not  of  a  severe  character,  ran  its 
usual  course,  and  in  about  three  weeks  from 
the  commencement  of  the  illness,  I  wasen- 
abled,  though  in  a  weak  slate,  to  leave  town, 
when  after  a  short  sojourn  in  the  country  I 
returned  to  my  duties  as  physician-accouch- 
eur's assistant.  The  urine  was  albuminous, 
but  nocedema  supervened.  Three  years  pre- 
vious I  had  sufiered  from  a  slight 'attack  of 
the  same  disorder. 

In  concluding,  I  would  remark,  first  that 
the  mildness  of  the  attack  in  my  own  case, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  child,  arose 
probably  from  the  difference  in  age  between 
the  subject  affording  the  virus  and  myself; 
our  different  positions  with  regard  to  air, 
diet,  &c.,  and  it  maybe,  some  degree  of  im- 
munity from  the  effects  of  the  previous  at- 
tack; secondly,  that  the  period  of  latency, 
or  incubation,  was  more  prolonged,  owing, 
probably,  to  delay  in  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion through  the  lymphatics,  whereas,  in 
Dr.  Rowland's  case,  the  virus  seems  to  have 
been  at  once  received  into  the  venous  srs- 
tem. — MeH.  Times  and  Crazettej  Dee,  17, 
1848,  p.  639. 
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"ON    THE    TREATMENT    OF   THE 

AGONY." 

The  ''Bulletin   Gincral    dt    TUraptu- 
tiqut,  **  contains  an  able  and  interestieg  pa- 
per, by  Professor  Forget,  of  Strasburg,  on 
the  tn*atment  of  the  agony,  which,  ctymo- 
logicttlly,  signifies  combat,  and  by  an  plica- 
tion, according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  '*  the  last 
contest  bet*Feen  life  and  death.**     If  our 
space  would  admit  of  it,  we  should  be  pleas- 
ed to  publish  the  entire  paper.     As  it  is,  we 
can  only  furnish  a  few  extracts.     Prof.  F.. 
commences  wiih  the  following  admonition 
to  the  physician.     "  Never  *'  he  says,  "  de- 
spair of  a  patient  while  he  gives  signs  of 
life  !     If  all  practitioners  were  persuaded 
of  the  importance  of   this  precept,   they 
would  find  themselves  less  frequently  de- 
ceived in  their  fatal  prognostics;  they  would 
less  frequently  experience  theembarassment 
of,  so  to  speak,  seeing  the  patients  revive 
whom  they  had  consigned   to  impending 
death  ;  while  ignorance  and  charlatanism 
would  more  rarely  reap  credit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  science,  by  restoring  life  and  health 
to  those  who  were  deserted,  as  it  is  called, 
by  the  physician."    Prof.  F.  makes  this  ap- 
plicable to  all  acute  and  chronic  diseases 
actually  in  a  state  of  evolution,  wherein  the 
issue  IS  almost  coni^tantly  fatal.    He  cites, 
for  example,  convulsive  attacks  in  children, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  grave  sym  li- 
tems they  present,  such  as  cerebral  fever. 
&c. ,  quickly  get  well.    The  diffeient  modes 
of  dying,  as  described  by  Bicbat,  Barthez. 
and  Broussais,  are  taken  up  in  detail,  and 
in  conclusion,  the  author  describes  three 
species  of   •* agony":— first,  ••  by  defect  of 
innervation ;  second,  by  defect  of  circula- 
lation;  and  third,  by  defect  of  respiration." 
♦  *  ♦  *•  In  fine,"  hesavs.  "  the  hippocratic 
lace ;  paleness;  lividity  of  the  skin  and  mu- 
cous membranes;  half-closed  e}e!id6;  con- 
Tu I sed eyeballs;  muscular  prostration  :  di- 
minution of  the  general  sensibility,  of  the 
sneciai  senses,  and  of  the  intellectual  fac- 
uliies;  coldness  of  the  extremities;  charac- 
teristic sweats ;  labored,  stertorous  respira- 
tion; small,  irregular, soft,  slow,  or  frequent 
intermittent  pulse;  difficult  or  absent  deg- 
lutition;— such  18  the  group  of  symptoms 
which  can  leave  do  doubt  as  to  the  immi- 
nence of  death.     But  even  when  hope  has 
forsiiken  him,  the  physician  ought  to  feel  it 
to  be  a  sacred  ()bli^dtion  to  act  so  lone;  as  a 
breath  of  life  remains,  and  even,  in  certain 
ca«c8,  when  life  appears  to  be  completely 
extinct,  as  in  svncope.  asphyxia,  lethargy. 
&c."    The  general  principles  of  treatment 
of  the  "  agony"  are  given,  illustrated  by 
capes — which  full ydemon.ot rate  the  correct 
ness  of  the  position  taken  on  this  subject 


by  Prof.  F.,  as  the  lives  of  some  of  his  pa- 
tients were  saved,  or  prolonged  for  a  few 
days,  and  months — when  they  were  consid- 
ered in  txiremt.  We  will  close  by  quoting 
the  following  from  Prof.  F.,  which  he  gives 
as  the  common  expression  of  the  friends  or 
relatives  of  very  sicK  patients:— *'  What  is  the 
use  of  tormenting  poor  dying  people?" 
*****  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  proved 
that  dying  people  are  very  sensible  to  pain; 
then  we  have  just  shown  that  these  tortures 
may  be  good  for  something;  lastly,  ask  the 
unhappy  being  who  is  suffocating,  and  who 
feels  niinself  dying,  what  he  thinks  of  your 
sentimental  philanthropy?  But.  beyond  all 
these  professional  considerations,  there  is 
something  positive,  something  glorious  for 
science,  ana  happy  for  humanity,  in  the  con- 
sciousness, based  on  facts  both  numerous 
and  authentic,  that  we  may  succeed." — 
Bob,  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal, 
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BLOOD-STAINS. 

In  concluding  the  evidence  given  a  short 
time  since  at  i&  Marylebone  Police  Court, 
before  Mr.  Broughton,  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam Styles,  Dr.  Hassall  made  the  follow- 
ing observations,  important  in  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view,  in  reference  to  blood 
stains:  *'  That  while  the  determination,  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  of  the  nature  of 
blood  stains,  even  when  very  veoent,  form- 
ed on  cloth,  linen,  and  other  soft  and  po- 
rous textures,  is  usually  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  is  often  impossible, 
the  determination  of  such  stains,  however 
old,  as  are  placed  on  glass,  porcelain,  wood, 
Hnd  other  hard  and  smooth  substances,  is 
in  general  unattended  with  dificulty,  and 
extremely  satisfactory.  This  difTerence  is 
to  be  explained  thus :  in  the  one  case,  the 
fibrin,  albumen,  and  serum* of  the  blood, 
are  in  part  absorbed  and  pass  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  hairs  oi  fibres  of  the  wool  or 
linen:  the  blood  corpuscles  are  thus  de- 
prived of  their  preservative  fluids,  and 
shrink  up — become  misshapen  or  disinte- 
grated ;  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  fibrin 
and  albumen  harden  around  the  blood -disks 
in  drying,  and  thus  preserve  them  slightly 
altered  in  form  only."  Dr  Hassall  stated 
that  he  had  frequently  succeeded  in  identi- 
fving  the  blood  of  different  animals,  pre- 
served on  slips  of  glass,  after  a  lapse  of  six 
vears.  The  stains  should  be  examined  in 
white  of  egg  and  not  in  water. — London 
Lancet,  March,  1852. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  POISON  WITH  STRYCHNIA.; 


NOTICE  OF  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  POI- 
SON WITH  STRYCHNIA. 

BT  HENRT  F.  FISH,  OF   WATBBBURT,  C0N9. 

On  the  4th  of  March  last,  a  gentleman 
of  this  city  brought  me  a  small  Iwisket  con- 
taining his  dinner,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
been  deterred  from  eating,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  very  unpleasant  bitier  taste  de- 
veloped on  biting  a  fried  cake.  The  basket 
was  wrapped  loosely  in  a  paper,  and  my 
attention  was  immediately  called  to  some 
white  grains  lying  near  and  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bdsket.  On  examining  these, 
us  well  as  the  contents  of  the  basket,  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain 
and  preserve  nearly  all  the  suspected  sub- 
stance, not  actually  absorbed  bv,  or  adhering 
to,  the  various  articles  of  food.  From  the 
physical  aspect  and  intense  bitter  taste  of 
these  small  white  grains.  I  was  induced  to 
think  the  suspected  substances  was  amor- 
phouB  eommcrcial  atrychniat  combined,  as 
that  sort  ol  strychnia  generally  is,  with 
brucia,  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  tender 
it  chemically  impure.  I  employed  the  fol- 
lowing means  for  identifying  these  substan- 
ces. 

Ist.  A  portion  of  the  suspected  powder 
was  boiled  with  water,  but  remained  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  insoluble,  imparting  to  the 
water,  on  cooling,  a  slignt  opacity. — 
The  taste  of  this  mixture  was  purely  and 
intensely  bitter,  leaving  upon  the  tongue, 
for  many  hours,  a  peculiar  impression. 

2d.  A  portion  of  the  same  powder  was 
Bubmitiea  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of 
44*^.  It  was  entirely  dissolved,  without 
any  evolution  of  gas,  and  the  mixture  as- 
sumed a  deci'led  brick-  red  color. 

3d.  A  portion  of  the  same  substance, 
not  more  than  one -tenth  of  a  grain,  was 
moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid;  to 
this  a  minute  quantity  of  red  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassiun  was  added,  when  a  copious  vi- 
olet color,  of  remarkable  beauty,  was  pro- 
duced. 

Again,  some  of  the  same  powder  was 
moistened  with  strong  sulphiiric  acid,  and 
a  single  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  yellow 
chro  uate  of  potas-a  added.  The  usual  vi- 
olet color  was  decided  and  abundant,  but 
not  so  striking  in  its  effects,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment 

If  it  be  asked,  which,  of  all  these  results, 
was  the  most  satisfactory,  I  reply,  all  of 
them  were  decided  and  characteristic;  but 
I  res»ard  the  last  with  red  ferro  cyanide  of 
potassium  (next  to  the  peculiar  taste),  a!= 
the  most  derided  and  delicate.  I  should 
think  ♦hat  the  violet  color  in  this  experi- 
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ment.  could  be  produced  by  the  presence  o 
even  so  small  a  quantity  as  one  thousandth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  oidiuary  commercial 
strychnia. 

The  contents  of  the  basket  were  bread 
and  butter,  dried  beef,  cheese,  fried  cakes 
and  a  small  fruit  pie.  The  cakes  and  beef 
had  retained  a  larger  portion  of  the  strrcfa- 
nia  than  the  other  articles.  On  examining 
the  upper  crust  of  the  pie,  some  minute  par- 
ticles of  the  strjrchnia  were  readily  discern- 
ed, adhering  to  u.  The  wh61e  have  been 
carefully  sealed  up  and  laid  aside  for  future 
examination,  if  necessary.  Judging  from 
the  quantity  found  in  the  basket  and  on  the 
paper,  I  should  think  that  at  least  ten  grmins 
of  strychnia  had  been  thrown  into  the  Wket. 

The  position  ol  the  basket  during  the 
forenoon  of  this  day,  the  limited  number  of 
workmen  having  access  to  the  work-room, 
with  some  other  circumstances,  leave  no 
doubt  upon  my  mind,  that  an  attemnt  at 
sure  and  fatal  poisoning  was  made,  ana  the 
individual  suspected  has  since  left  the  coun- 
try.— Am.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy. 
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INTERESTING  TO  PARENTS. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  London 
publication,  should  arrest  the  attention  of 

parents: 

Poisonous  Colored  CowrEcrioKAKY. — 
The  ••  Lancet"  Commissioners,  in  reporting 
the  result  of  their  investigations  respecting 
colored  confectionary,  expressed  surprise  at 
the  extent  to  which  deadly  and  Tinilent 
poisons  are  daily  made  use  of  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  articles.  One  hundred 
and  one  samples  were  analyzed ;  and  of  the 
yellow,  seventy  contained  chromate  of 
lead,  and  colored  gamboge;  serenty-nine 
of  the  reds  contained  cochineal,  red  lead 
and  bi-sulphuret  of  mercury;  eight  of  the 
browns  contained  ferruginous  earths,  either 
Vandyke,  brown  umber,  or  sienna  ;  two  of 
the  purples  contained  Prussian  blue  and 
cochineal ;  thirty-eight  of  the  blue  contain- 
ed indigo,  Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue, 
and  a  sulphuret  of  sodium  or  aluminum; 
nineteen  of  the  greens  contained  Brunswick 
green,  or  arsenite  of  copper.  The  above 
colors  were  variously  combined  in  different 
rases,  three  and  even  four  poisons  occurring 
in  the  same  parcel  of  confectionary.  Four 
of  the  samples  were  adulterated  with  hydra- 
ted  sulphate  of  lime;  seventeen  samples 
were  adulterated  with  wheat  flour,  three 
with  potatoe  flour,  and  one  with  arrow* 
root. 
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CASE   OF  VESICOVAGINAL  FISTU- 
LA—CURE. 

BT  N.  BOZEMAN.  M.O..    OF  MONTGOMEBT,  ALA 

Emilt,  aged  about  30,  property  of  H.  W. 
B.  Price,  of  Daleville,  was  admitted  into 
my  infirmary  on  ihe  26tb  of  December  last. 
She  is  large  and  stout ;  tlie  mother  of  eight 
children;  and  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  until  the  birth  of  her  last  one.  This 
was  in  August,  1852;  at  which  time  she  be- 
came the  subject  of  the  above  disease.  La- 
bor lasted  about  sixty  hours;  craniotomy 
was  then  resorted  to  by  the  attending  phys- 
ician, and  delivery  speedily  eflected.  A 
few  days  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that 
urine  passed  through  the  vagina — a  circum- 
stance first  indicatmii  the  existence  of  vesi- 
co-vaginal  fistula.  In  addition  to  this  in- 
jury she  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and 
from  both  of  which  she  did  not  recover  en- 
tirely for  several  months.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, her  general  health  has  been  very  good, 
menstruation  regular,  6cc. 

Upon  examination  of  the  parts,  I  found 
them  as  follows :  uterus  retroverted  and 
slightly  prolapsed ;  vagina  quite  capacious, 
but  very  mucn  altered  in  appearance  by  the 
abnormal  position  of  the  womb;  its  anteri- 
or wall  only  two  and  a  half  inches,  while 
its  posterior  seemed  to  be  of  the  usual  length. 
Bunning  vertically  through  the  anterior  and 
a  portion  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri, 
was  to  be  seen  a  cleft  an  inch  or  more  in 
length.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of  this 
cleft  was  the  fistulous  opening,  partially 
filled  by  a  herniated  condition  of  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  bladder.  It  was  triangu- 
lar in  shape ;  its  base  resting  against  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  and  its  apex  presenting 
forward  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
index  finger.  The  coueiequences  of  such  a 
disease  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  no- 
tice in  this  short  report. 

Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  my  attention  was  next  directed 
to  the  minle  I  should  pursue  in  an  opera- 
tion. Fully  appreciating  the  difficulties 
which  I  had  seen  my  friend.  Dr.  Sims.*  en- 

*  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.D.,  latc^  of  Montgomery, 
Ala. I  now  of  New  York,  of  whom  Dr.  Bote- 
miin  makes  such  honorable  mention  In  the 
above  interertin}^  case,  w  at  home  end  abroud 
juKtly  r^frarded  w  the  highest  authority  on  tbip 
diflicult  branch  of  surgicaii  preclfce.  Dr.  Sims 
kiin(w*1f  stiy-H  that  "all  we  know  upon  thifi  sub- 
ject worth  knowing,  is  due  to  America  and 
Trance" — the  two  names  which  stand  out  In  the 
boldest  relief,  )>eing  Professor  Mattaner,  of  Vir- 
einla,  and  the  Indefatigable  Johert,  of  Paris.  Dr 
Sims  attributes  the  first  surcesssful  operation  for 
veslco- vaginal  fiMtula  in  this  country  to  Frof 
Bayward,  of  Boston,  who  has  op|>erated  with 
entire  success  nine  times.  Frof.  Panroast,  of 
Pbiladelphia,  bos  operated  several  times  with  like 
ttaulL— Editor  N.  O.  Med,  and  8uiy,  Jour. 


counter  in  similar  cases,  1  of  course  had 
manj  misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  any  pro- 
ceeding. I  determined,  however,  to  make 
an  eflfort. 

Accordingly  on  the  11th  of  March,  assist- 
ed by  several  of  my  medical  friends,  1  pro- 
ceeded to  operate  in  the  following  manner: 
The  patient  was  placed  upon  a  suitable  ta- 
ble on  her  knees  and  elbows.  The  parts 
were  now  brought  into  view  by  the  lever 
speculum  and  a  reflected  sunlight.  The 
ed^es  of  the  fistula,  formed  partly  by  the  an- 
terior lip  of  the  OS  uteri,  were  then  freshen- 
ed by  means  of  a  delicate  tenaculum  and 
small  scalpel.  This  being  done,  the  next, 
and  what  I  considered  the  most  difficult 
step,  was  to  be  taken,  namely:  applying 
the  sutures  and  clamps  in  f^uch  a  way  as  to 
eflect  perfect  apposition,  and  thereby  obtain 
union  by  the  first  intention.  Here  1  had  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  an  unyielding  tissue,  to 
deal  with  and  to  remedy  this,  it  wus  necessa- 
ry that  the  compensating  parts  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  mechanical  contrivance 
employed  would  not  defeat  the  object  sought 
to  be  obtained,  by  creating  an  undue  amount 
of  inflammation.  From  the  nature  of  the 
parts,  therefore,  I  determined  to  place  the 
clamps  longitudinally,  finding  their  upper 
extremities  so  as  to  be  applied  one  on  each 
side  of  fhe  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri,  thus 
enabling  me  to  secure  the  upper  suture  in 
the  most  advantageous  way.  The  clamps 
were  one  inch  in  length,  and  contained  four 
openings  for  the  sutures.  These  were  of 
silver  wire,  and  were  lodged  one  after  anoth- 
er in  their  respective  places,  by  being  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  silk  thread  carried 
through  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  edges 
of  the  fistula,  by  a  short,  straight,  and  spear- 
pointed  needle.  A  clamp  was  now  secured 
to  the  distal  extremities  of  the  wire  and 
made  to  occupy  its  place.  On  the  proxi- 
mal ends  the  other  ciamp  was  passed  down 
to  its  place.  Traction  then  oeing  made 
upon  these  ends  of  the  wire,  perfect  appo- 
si  lion  of  the  denuded  edges  were  efTected. 
This  was  now  maintained  by  compressing 
with  a  pair  of  strong  forrens  a  small,  per- 
forated shot  previously  slid  down  upon  each 
wire  to  the  clamp.  After  this,  the  wire 
was  cut  ofT  close  to  the  shot,  and  the  pa- 
tient put  to  bed.  The  self  retaining  cathe- 
ter was  next  introduced  into  the  bladder 
and  then  allowed  to  remain,  excepting  when 
its  removal  became  necesfary  to  clear  the 
mucous  and  earthy  depoj^it  /rom  it.  This 
was  required  twice  a  day.  During  the 
whole  treatment  the  patient  was  kept  upon 
her  back,  nnd  the  bowels  prevented  from 
acting  by  the  free  use  of  opiates.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  I  removed  the  suture  appara- 
tus, and  was  most  happy  to  find  union  of 
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the  parts  perfect.  The  patient  now  has 
entire  control  over  her  urine,  and  says  she 
feels  as  well  in  this  respect  as  she  ever  did. 

Whether  the  fistula  in  this,  case  was 
caused  by  the  use  of  instruments  in  effect- 
ting  delivery,  or  by  the  sloughing  process, 
I  cannot  positively  say,  but  am  inclined  to 
the  iorraer  belief.  However  produced,  I 
think  it  affords  several  points  of  interest; 
showing  in  the  first  place,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  same  wound  in  the  cervix  uteri  as  indi- 
cated by  the  cleft  or  line  of  cicatrization ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  beautifully  illus- 
tiates  the  extent  oi  nature's  efforts  to  repair 
such  injuries,  as  well  as  some  of  the  valua 
ble  resources  employed  by  art  to  overcome 
such  obstacles  as  she  herself  fails  to  do. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the 
success  I  have  had  in  this  case,  fattribuie 
entirely  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
those  principles  of  treatment  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Sims.  Every  surgeon  who  has  or  may 
make  an  application  of  them  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases  as  the  above,  must  feel 
a  sense  of  pride  in  awarding  to  him   the 

S raise  he  so  justly  deserves. — Ntvi  OrUana 
fed,  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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EEMARKABLE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  IN- 

HALATION  OF  CHLOROFORM 

IN  HOOPING-COUGH. 

It  is  surprising  that  inhalations  of  chlo- 
roform should  not  have  been  suggested  at 
an  earlier  period  in  the  treatment  of  hoop- 
ing-cough, one  of  the  purest  spasmodic  af- 
fections in  human  pathology.  Some  years 
ago,  Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill,  of  Dublin, 
Tecommended  inhalations  of  sulphuric 
ether  in  this  affection  ;  but  the  discovery  of 
chloroform  put  a  stop  to  its  further  experi- 
ment. The  treatment  of  hooping  cough  by 
chloYoform  is  attended  with  difficulty  in 
yery  young  children.  First,  there  is  no 
warning  of  paroxysmal  access ;  secondly, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  eight  or  ten  expira- 
tions to  one  inspiration,  the  chloroform  be- 
comes evaporated  before  the  infant  has  in- 
haled a  sufficient  quantity.  [This  objec- 
tion maybe  ea-sily  rectified. — Ed.]  Finally, 
young  children  have  a  vari table  horror  of 
anything  coming  against  the  mouth,  so  as 
to  interfere  with  respiration,  and  they  strug- 
gle against  it  with  all  their  power.  In  the 
case  of  children,  however,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years,  of  reasonable  minds,  all  these 
difficulties  disappear. 

Four  cases,  treated  by  Dr.  Fleetwood 
Churchill,  were  in  the  highest  degree  en- 
couraging. The  first,  a  young  girl,  aged  16, 
who  had  had  hooping-cough  for  a  mouth, 
csp«*cially  severe  during  the  night.  She  was 
recommended  to  inhale  a  few  drops  of  chlo- 


roform upon  a  handkerchief,  when  she  felt 
the  paroxysm  coming  on.  In  two  days  the 
shrill  sound  had  disappeared,  and  the  cough 
subsided  in  about  ten  days.  There  was  the 
same  result  with  a  patient  aged  20.  In  the 
third  case,  a  young  lady,  aged  18.  chloro- 
form was  administered  from  the  commence- 
mtmt,  the  cough  was  instantly  suspended 
by  the  chloroform,  but  three  weeks  were  re- 
quired for  cure.  The  fourth  case  was  more 
severe,  the  spasmodic  attacks  were  more  ri- 
olent  and  prolonged ;  the  efforts  at  inspira- 
tion, and  the  shrill  sound,  such  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  something  was  about  to 
give  way  in  the  chest.  The  inhalations  of 
chloroform  reduced  the  number  of  the  par- 
oxysms to  one -half,  bat  without  diminish* 
ing  the  intensity  of  the  remainder.  The 
patient  complained  of  headache  after  the  in- 
halation, consequently  it  was  discontinued, 
and  two  to  three  minims  of  prussic  acid, 
with  two  or  three  minims  of  the  black  drop, 
were  substituted  thrice  a-dav.  The  im- 
provement effected  by  the  chloroform  was 
permament. — Areh.  de.  Mid.  Bdg.  — Mtd, 
Timea  and  Gazette,  Feb.  25,  1854,  p.  191. 
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RICH  AND  POOR. 

It  IS  undoubtedly  true,  after  all,  that  very 
little  of  the  happinsss  of  life  comes  from 
what  most  persons  covet  so  eagerly,  viz: 
wealth  and  worldly  consequence.  The  fol- 
lowing thought  is  just : 

*<  RothschUd  is  forced  to  content  himself 
with  the  same  sky  as  the  poor  newspaper 
writer,  and  the  great  banker  cannot  order  a 
private  sunset,  or  add  one  ray  to  the  mai;- 
nificence  of  night.  The  same  air  sw^elLs 
all  lungs.  Eadn  one  possesses  really  his 
own  senses,  soul  and  body — these  are  the 
property  which  a  man  owns  All  that  is 
valuable  is  to  be  had  for  nothing  in  this 
world.  Genius,  beauty  and  love,  are  not 
bought  and  sold.  You  may  buy  a  rich 
bracelet,  but  not  a  well  turned  arm  to  wear 
it — a  pearl  necklace,  but  not  a  pretty  throat 
with  which  it  shall  vie.  The  richest  banker 
on  the  earth  would  vainly  offer  a  fortune  to 
be  able  to  write  a  verse  like  Byron.  One 
comes  into  the  world  naked,  and  goes  oat 
naked;  the  difference  in  the  fitness  of  the 
bit  of  linen  for  a  shroud  is  not  much.  Man 
is  a  handful  of  clay,  which  turns  <iuickly 
back  again  into  dust. 

Wretched  is  the  man  who  has  no  employ- 
ment but  to  watch  his  own  digestion ;  and 
who,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  has  no 
useful  occupation  of  the  day  presen  ed  to 
his  mind.  To  such  an  one.  respiration  is  a 
toil  and  existence  a  continued  disease.  Self- 
oblivion  is  his  resource,  indulgence  in  alco- 
hol in  various  disguises,  his  remedy,  aud 
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death  or  superstition  his  only  comfort  and 
hope.  For  what  was  he  born  and  why 
does  he  live?  are  questions  which  he  con- 
stantly asks  himself:  and  his  great  enigmas 
are  in  the  smiling  faces  of  haoitual  indus- 
try, stimulated  by  the  wants  of  the  day,  or 
fears  for  the  future.  If  he  is  excited  to  ex- 
ertion, it  is  commonly  to  indulge  some 
vicious  propensity,  or  display  his  scorn  of 
those  pursuits  which  render  others  happier 
than  himself.  If  he  seeks  to  relieve  his  in- 
sanity in  books,  his  literature  ascends  no 
higher  than  the  romances,  the  newspaper 
or  the  scandal  of  the  day;  and  all  the  nobler 
pursuits  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  are  ut- 
terly lost  in  re^rd  to  him.  His  passage 
through  life  is  like  that  of  a  bird  tli rough 
the  air,  and  his  final  cause  appears  merely 
to  be  that  of  sustaining  the  worms  in  his 
costlf  tomb.— iSir  Richard  PhUlipe. 


PREVENTIVES  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  CHOLERA. 

"  Dr.  J.  P.  Hobbs,  of  Memphis,  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Nashville, 
in  which  he  states  that  by  the  use  of  cistern 
water  entirely  and  exclusively,  the  cholera 
will  dit^appear  and  never  return.  The  doc- 
tor says  that  this  is  known  to  him  by  anal- 
ysis, and  by  experience  of  twenty-four  years. 
The  editor  of  the  Nashville  Gazette  says, 
that  from  his  own  observation  in  the  year 
1319,  when  the  cholera  was  in  its  first  sta- 
ges, it  was  admitted  by  those  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  disease,  that  those  who  used 
rain-water  where  the  disease  was  most  prev- 
alent, were  free  fiom  it." 

The  above  is  copied  from  a  newspaper. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  soft  pure  rain- 
water is  far  preferable,  as  a  driuK,  to  hard 
spring  water  which  percolates  through  lime- 
stone. It  is  no  uu  frequent  occurrence,  how- 
ever, when  an  epidemic  is  apprehended  in 
large  cities  or  populous  towns,  for  the  au- 
thorities to  receive  from  various  sources 
**  sure  preventives,"  or  formulae  which  are 
said  to  be  "  infallible  cures,**  No  doubt 
they  are  often  sent  from  the  best  of  motives; 
but  many  of  the  prescriptions  are  so  incon- 
gruous and  antagonistic  in  their  application 
and  mode  of  action,  that  we  feel  inclined  to 
caution  all  persons  from  placing  any  reli- 
ance upon  toem,  when  they  or  their  friends 
are  attacked  with  cholera.  We  have  seen 
letters  to  the  Mayor  of  our  city,  strongly 
recommending  certain  treatment,  said  to  be 
infallible,  but  which,  unfortunately,  consis- 
ted of  the  use  of  old  and  unsuccessfully- 
tried  remedies,  and  could  be  of  no  possible 
use,  but  on  the  contrary  might  do  much 
harm.    We  would  repeat  what  has  alieady 


been  said  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Jour- 
nal, that  the  safest  course  to  pursue  for  those 
who  have  symptoms  of  the  cholera,  is  to 
send  for  a  competent  physician  at  once,  and 
not  depend  on  remedies  which  are  vaunted 
forth  in  the  papers,  or  which  some  friend 
strongly  recommended. — Boat,  Medical  and 
Surg,  Jour, 


>•  ^»^ii»i 


DRAINAGE  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  health  ,  la 
compact  settlements,  than  a  perfect  system 
of  sewerage.  Cities  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  value  of  this  great  fact.  Many 
an  epidemic  has  its  origin  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  nuisances;  and  few  nuisances  can 
be  greater,  in  legard  to  evil  consequences, 
even  in  our  smaller  towns  and  villages,  than 
the  vegetable  and  animal  material  held  in  sol- 
ution in  the  drainings  from  sinksand  priv- 
ies, when  allowed  to  ur^e  its  way  along  the 
streets  or  around  inhabited  buildings.  A 
city  may  have  its  mortality  augmented  by 
neglecting  to  conduct  the  coAimon  surface 
water  under  ground.  In  this  season  of 
cholera  tendency,  the  existence  of  which 
will  not  be  denied  by  physicians,  the  select- 
men of  C'lr  towns,  health  officers,  magis- 
trates and  police  forces,  should  be  indefat- 
igable in  abating  not  only  every  actual  nui- 
sance, but  those  minor  deviations  from  a 
state  of  perfect  cleanliness  which  at  other 
times  might  pass  unnoticed  with  impuni- 
ty.— Boa.  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal. 


DISGUSTING  MEDICAL  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  London 
and  Manchester,  called  *'the  Union  for  Dis- 
couragement of  Vicious  Advertisments,** 
which  by  the  circulation  of  tracts  calls 
upon  the  public  to  set  their  faces  against 
papers  admitting  such  advertisements  as 
*'  Manhood,"  •*  The  Silent  Friend,"  "  Ner- 
vous  Debility,'*  &c.  We  heartily  wish  the 
society  may  succeed  in  excluding  ad  vert  isi%- 
mentsof  the  kind  in  question,  and  in  put- 
ting down  all  papers  tnat  insert  them.  We 
should  feel  surprised  that  the  proprietor  of 
any  newspaper  could  be  founa  sufficiently 
vile  to  publish  such  offensive  indecent  an- 
nouncements, but  that  we  know  that  no 
work  is  too  dirty  or  disreputable  for  some 
people  to  do,  and  that  life  is  clung  to  so  te- 
naciously that  a  continued  existsnoe  in  a 
foetid  atmosphere  of  moral  corruption  is  pre 
ferred  by  some  degraded  specimens  of  hu- 
manity to  decent  death  and  burial. — NoU 
tingham  Journal. 
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TRANSFIXTURE  OF  THE  BODY  BY  A 

BAYONET. 

The  London  <* Medical  Tiroes  and  Ga- 
zette" for  May,  furnishes  an  interesting 
account  of  a  man  who  had  a  liayonet  forced 
through  his  body,  and  recovered  without 
any  unpleasant  symptoms.  It  appears  that 
he  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  a  soldier, 
but  was  foiled,  when,  to  make  his  escape, 
be  rushed  across  the  barrack  square  towards 
a  gate  where  a  sentry  was  on  duty.  The 
sentry  interposed  with  his  carbine,  in  the 
attitude  of  "charging."  and  the  consequence 
was,  the  bayonet  of  the  sentry  entered 
his  body  near  the  ensiform  cartilage 
of  the  sternum;  then  passing  through  the 
abdomen,  its  point  emerged  close  to  the  side 
of  tlie  spinal  column,  some  inches  lower 
down.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
he  marched  to  the  hospital,  three- fourths  of 
a  mile  distant,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
was  discharged  from  the  same,  to  be  placed 
upon  trial  for  his  life.  **  The  injury  was 
not  followed  by  bad  symptoms,  nor  did  the 
subject  of  it  require  a  dose  of  medicine  for 
his  recovery.  To  the  circumstance  of  the 
aflray  having  been  enacted  htfort  dinner," 
says  the  writer,  **I  am  disposed  to  attribute 
much  of  the  immunity  from  evil  which  this 
ruffian  enjoyed. — Bos.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour. 


POISONIG  BY  OIL  OF  TANSY. 

BT  W.  W.  ELY,  M.D.,  OF  B0CHE8TEB,  K.  Y. 

The  subject  of  the  following  painful  oc- 
currence, was  a  respectable  young  lady,  in 
ordinal y  health,  engaged  at  the  time  in 
teaching  school.  Having  arrived  at  her 
menstrual  period,  she  procured  what  she 
supposed  was  the  essence  of  tansy,  design- 
ing to  take  it  to  promote  the  catamenial 
discharge.  On  the  evening  of  August  15, 
1836,  she  took  ont  ttaspomfuL  of  the  medi- 
cine, which  proved  to  be  oil  of  tansy  — 
From  the  speedy  supervention  of  alarming 
symptoms  a  messenger  was  sent  tor  me,  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  Being  unable  to 
attend  personally  she  was  promptly  visit- 
ed by  my  partner.  The  oil,  however,  had 
operated  so  energetically  and  rapidly  that 
on  his  arrival  nothing  seemed  likely  to  be 
of  any  avail,  and  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence was  done. 

From  the  record  which  I  made  at  the 
time,  it  appears  that  she  first  complained  of 
dizziness  and  became  insensible  in  about 
ten  minutes — a  succession  of  convulsions 
supervened,  with  frothing  at  the  mouth,  la- 
borious respiration  and  irregular  pulse,  and 


she  died  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter  after 
taking  the  oil. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  another 
young  lady  in  the  family,  also  took  of  the 
medicine  at  the  same  time,  but  vomited  ve- 
ry soon,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience. — 
Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

EPILEPSY. 

"  Epilepsy  and  othes  Affections  of  the 
Nervous  System  which  are  marked  by 
Tremor,  Convulsion,  or  Spasm — their 
Pathology  and  Treatmeitt.  By  Chas. 
Bland  Radcliff,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics at  the  Westminster  Hospital 
School  of  Medicine,  etc.  London,  1854. 
8vo.  p.  144." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  Dr.  Radcli fife's 
treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  Vital  Motion, 
are  aware  that  he  has  advanced  a  new  and 
somewhat  startling  theory  of  muscular 
motion.  That  muscular  contraction  is  a 
purely  physical  phenomenon  dependent  on 
ordinary  molecular  attraction  when  the 
muscle  is  not  stimulated.  That  the  real 
operation  of  nervous  and  other  vital  agen- 
cies,  and  of  electricity  and  other  physical 
forces,  is  not,  as  usually  taught,  to  excite 
or  stimulate  contraction  in  muscle  and 
other  organic  tia^^ues,  but  to  counteract  this 
state,  and  induce  relaxation  or  expansion. 
In  other  words,  that  all  stimulants,  vital 
and  physical,  so  far  from  producing,  on  the 
contrary  antagonize,  muscular  contraction, 
which  occurs  only  upon  the  suspension  or 
withdrawal  of  the  action  of  the  stimulants, 
in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  a  bar  of  metal  when 
heat  is  withdrawn. 

This  physiological  heresy,  an  exposition 
of  whicti  prefaces  the  proper  subject  of  the 
essay  before  us.  is  enforced  and  illustmted 
by  a  series  of  arguments  and  illustrations 
oif  a  most  acute  and  plausible  character, 
which  cannot  but  arrest  attention,  even 
though  they  fail  to  carry  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Radcliffe*s  theory  of  vital 
motion. 

Upon  that  tlieory  is  based,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  the  pathology  and  treatment 
of  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  affections 
marked  by  tiemor,  convulsion  and  spasm, 
as,  the  tremors  of  delicate  and  aged  persons, 
chorea,  paralysis  agi tans,  delirium  tremens, 
the  rigor  and  subsultus  of  fever,  the  tremor 
of  mercurial  poisoning,  and  those  depend- 
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eot  upon  the  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood;  I     '* 
in  the  convulsions  of  cerebral  disorder,  of   Mh 


Viewed  in  this 
the  vascular  and 


» 


uterine  disorder,  and  of  intestinal  disorder, 
and  the  convulsions  of  death;  laryngeal 
spasm,  cholera  cramps,  tetanus,  ergotism, 
catalepsy,  and  rigor  mortis. 

Whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  Dr. 
RadclifTes  views  oi  the  nature  and  cause  of 
mascular  contraction  and  relaxation,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  application  of  these 
Tiews  to  explain  the  pathology  of  epilepsy 
and  cognate  affections,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  theory  of  these  diseases  has 
a  surer  basis  in  truth — in  many,  at  least,  of 
its  features — than  that  commonly  received. 

On  an  analysis  of  the  leading  phenomena 
of  epilepsy.  Dr.  R.  shows  that  neither  the 
vascular,  nervous,  nor  muscular  systems  I  abuse — not  to  good  cheer,  but  to  huneer 


manner,"  Miys  Dr.  R., 
nervous  systems  oi  the 
epileptic,  as  well  as  the  mobile  structures 
in  Wnich  ihe  convulsive  phenomena  are 
manifested,  are  t^een  to  present  unequivocal 
evidences  of  inactivity,  and  this  inactiv- 
ity— ^60  far  at  least  as  the  vascular  and  nerv- 
ous systems  are  concerned — is  found  to  be 
most  marked  in  the  fit  itself '' 

The  causes,  or  supposed  causes,  which 
operate  in  the  induction  of  epilepsy  are, 
according  to  Dr.  R.,  all  of  a  depressing 
nature. 

**  Thus,"  be  remarks,  "the  seizure  is  refer- 
able, not  to  joy,  but  to  fright  and  fear — 
not  to  any  natural  excitement,  but  to  the 
exhaustion    consequent  upon   excess   and 


present  any  indications  of  morbid  excita 
tion,  but  the  reverse. 

The  condition  of  the  skin,  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  general  diminution  ol  the 
temperature  of  the  surface,  but  especially 
of  the  extremities,  indicate  a  very  decided 
depression  of  the  circulation.  During  the 
height  of  the  fit,  tlie  state  of  the  circula- 
tion is  one  of  prostration,  verging  upon 
actual  extinction. 

The  entire  condition  of  the  epileptic  in- 
dicates the  same  want  of  activity  in  the 
nervous  as  in  the  vascular  system.  **  The 
intellectual  and  memorial  faculties  fail  day 
by  day  under  the  blight  which  eventually 
obliterates  thism.  On  the  eve  of  the  fit, 
the  patient  is  rarely  otherwise  than  silent, 
sad,  moody,  and  sull;  in  the  fit,  he  is  be- 
reft of  all  sensibility,  consciousness,  and 
volition,  and  for  sometime  afterwards  he  is 
stupid,  confused,  and  exhausted." 

"  Arguing  f  roin  the  state  of  the  pulse  and 
the  respiration  in  epilepsv,  it  would  ap- 
pear," Dr.  R.  lemarks,  '*  tnat  the  mednlla 
oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  syrnpa- 
thetic  ganglia,  are  in  the  same  condition  oi 
inactivity  as  the  brain.     Nay.  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  for    the  functional   energy  of 
these  organs,  as  of  the  system  generally, 
must  be  in  direct  relation  to  the  activity  of 
the  circulatory  and  respiratorv  changes.'  It 
is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  tne  remarkable 
want  of  tone,  which  is  a  verj  marked  pe- 
culiarity of  the  epileptic,  is  indicative  of 
the  want  of  energy  in  the  spinal  cord,  if  it  be 
a  function  of  this  organ  to  supply  this  tone." 
The  depressed  condition  of  tne  muscular 
system  is  evinced  in  the  epileptic  by  the 
remarkable  ioadequacy  to  exertion ;  in  the 
slowness  with  which  the  system  rallies 
after  fatigue,  as  well  as  in  the  pallid  and 
soft  condition  of  the  muscles  on  dissection, 
which  condition   contrasts  very  strongly 
with  the  normal  redness  and  consistency  of 
these  organs. 


and  privdtion.  It  happens  at  night,  when 
the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun  is  with- 
drawn, rather  than  the  day.  Much  obscu- 
rity hangs  over  these  matters,  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  most  incon- 
gruous agencies  have  been  grouped  together 
as  exercising  the  same  influence  upon  the 
system,  and  much  obscurity  is  inevitable 
from  the  diificulty  of  untying  the  complex 
knot  which  holds  together  the  several  influ- 
ences acting  upon  the  body ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
these  seveml  causes  of  the  fit  are  of  an  ex- 
hausting and  not  of  an  exciting  character.** 
On  a  review  of  the  foregoing  facts  and 
considerations.  Dr.  R.  considers  it  to  be 
sufficiently  evident  that — 

<*  Epilepsy  cannot  be  caused  by  any  ex* 
citement  of  the  muscles  consequent  upon 
the  exoessive  supply  of  nervous  or  any 
stimulus.  On  the  contrary,  everything  is 
in  harmony  with  the  physiologii»l  prem- 
ises, and,  as  might  be  anticipatcMl  from 
these  premises,  the  convulsion  would  seem 
to  defend  upon  itani  of  vital  stimulation, 
which  want  had  allowed  the  molecular  at- 
traction of  the  muscles  to  come  into  play 
and  gain  the  ascendancy." 

Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  our 
assent  to  the  position  wnich  Dr.  R.  at- 
tempts to  establish,  namely,  that  all  stim- 
ulants, vital  and  physical,  in  place  of  ex- 
citing or  promoting,  on  the  contrary  antag- 
onise muscular  contraction,  we  nevertheless 
admit  the  correctness  of  bis  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  circulatory, 
nervouii,  and  muscular  systems  in  the  epi- 
leptic—everything connected  with  the  phe- 
nomena and  progress  of  his  morbid  condi- 
tion, evinces  diminution  of  vigor — of  vital 
energy — a  depression  of  their  normal  func- 
tions ;  each  of  these  systems  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  under,  and  not  of  aver  aetwity. 

Dr.  R.  endeavors  to  show  that  the  same 
depicBBsd  activity  in  the  vital  functions  ob» 
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tains  in  all  the  aiiections  allied  to  epilep- 
sy— those,  namely,  of  which  tremor,  con- 
Tulsion,  or  spasm  constitute  a  prominent 
system.  The  evidence  of  depressed  vital 
energy  are  in  many  of  these  affections  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  and  even  in  those  where 
the  evidence  is  of  a  less  striking  character, 
it  will  not  he  found  wanting,  upon  a  care 
ful  analysis  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  convulsive  or  spasmodic  phe 
nomena  present  themselves,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  tne  circulatory,  nervous,  and  mus- 
cular systems  preceding  and  attending 
them. 

"The  subjects  ot  nervous  trembling,** 
Dr.  R.  remarks,  "  have  a  certain  delicacy  of 
constitution  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
and  if  not  women,  they  have  the  feminine 
habit  of  body  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
Those  who  tremble  from  old  age  or  from 
shaking  palsy,  present  unequivocal  marks 
of  decrepitudfe  and  decay — the  listless  wish, 
the  snowy  or  hairless  head,  the  fireless 
countenance,  the  wasted  limb,  the  feeble 
pulse.  Chorea  is  almost  peculiar  to  fe- 
males, and  to  females  whose  parents  were 
infirm  or  aged,  or  who  themselves  have  be- 
come enfeeblt'd  by  improper  or  injudiciouF 
habits.  It  often  originates  during  some  se- 
vere and  exhausting  disease,  and  is  always 
accompanied  by  signs  of  debility.  The 
atony  of  the  circulation  is  usually  indica- 
ted by  paleness  of  the  lips,  face,  and 
tongue,  oy  pastiness  of  the  skin,  by  eflfu- 
sion  into  the  serous  cavities,  and  by  rheu- 
matic deposits." 

Convulsion  happens  most  frequently  in 
women  and  children,  and  but  rarely  in 
men,  and  this  fbct  is  an  argument  that 
other  convulsive  disorders  besides  epilepsy 
are  connected  with  a  state  which  is  charac- 
terized by  weakness  rather  than  by  strength. 

"  Spasm,  again,  occurs  more  frequently 
in  women  than  in  men,  and  most  frequent- 
ly in  the  more  irritable  and  weakly  of  wo- 
men. Cramp  is  the  constant  companion 
of  tremulousness.  It  increases  with  the 
advances  of  age,  and  is  almost  permanent 
when  nervous  tremors  become  intensified 
into  palsied  tremors.  Tbe  subjects  of  cat- 
alepsy, in  like  manner,  are  more  delicate 
ana  impressible  than  they  ought  to  be. 
Their  skin  is  usually  pale  and  dingy,  their 
pulse  readily  disturbed,  their  general  ap- 
pearance either  hysterical  or  apathetic.  A 
cataleptic  boy,  a  patient  of  my  own,  was  as 
irritable,  uncertain,  and  fretful  as  an  in- 
fant His  apprehension  was  slow,  his 
memory  weak,  nis  head  largf ,  his  eyes  star- 
ing, his  complexion  sallow  and  venous,  his 
hand  cold  and  clammy,  his  |)ulse  slow  and 
feeble ;  and  lastlv,  the  state  in  rigor  mortis 
la  expressed  by  the  name." 


I  The  consideration  of  the  pathological 
condition  of  the  vascular,  nervous,  and 
muscular  systems  in  the  several  diseases 
marked  by  tremors,  convulsions,  and  spasm, 
is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  periodicity. 
The  views  of  the  autlior  in  reference  to 
this  interesting  subject  are  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  cannot  be  received  in  their  full 
extent  as  explanatory  of  the  periodicity  of 
disease  until  established  by  more  convinc- 
ing iacts  than  have  as  yet  bkien  adduced  in 
their  support. 

After  noticing  the  indications  of  period- 
icity in  the  physiological  phenomena  of 
plants  and  the  lower  order  of  animals,  Dr. 
k.  observes: 

**  In  spite  of  every  cause  of  purturbetion, 
there  are  many  evidences  of  periodicity  in 
man.  It  is  something  more  than  accident 
which  so  often  causes  man  to  be  stunted, 
stolid,  and  passionless  in  countries  where 
cold  reigns  without  a  rival.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  accident  which  times  the 
periodical  changes  of  women  by  the  lunar 
orbit.'  There  are,  indeed,  frequent  irregu- 
laries  in  all  these  cases,  and  particularly  in 
the  last,  and  these  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  natural  results  of  tbe  changing  periods 
of  food  and  passion,  but  the  law  is  appar- 
ent above  every  irregularity. 

"It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  are 
certain  periodical  changes  in  vital  phenom- 
ena which  reflect  more  or  less  distinctly 
the  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon,  some 
of  them  corresponding  to  the  day,  others  to 
the  month,  and  others  to  the  year ;  and  that 
these  changes  are  more  and  more  conspicu- 
ous the  lower  the  grade  of  organization  in 
which  they  are  displayed — moic  so  in  wo- 
man than  in  man,  more  in  animals  at  the 
foot  of  the  scale  of  being  than  those  at  the 
summit,  and  most  of  all  in  the  plant. 

•*  Returning  now  to  the  bedside,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  signs  of  periodicity 
will  always  be  ma.sked  and  obscure  in  man. 
but  they  will  be  manifested  most  distinctly 
in  him  who  is  most  deprived  of  that  active 
inherent  life  which  constitutes  the  badge 
of  distinction  between  man  and  the  plant, 
and  not  in  the  person  who  is  acted  upon  by 
inflammation,  or  who  is  excited  m  any 
other  way.     And  so  it  is. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  evidences  of  periodicity  even 
where  that  obscurity  is  least,  as  in  epilepsy 
and  in  affections  alied  to  epilepsy ;  but 
there  can  also  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  evidences.  Thus,  on  looking 
at  a  number  of  cases,  it  is  found  that  con- 
vulsion an^  spasm  occur  more  frequently 
about  the  time  of  new  moon,  than  about 
the  time  of  full  moon,  and  more  freouently 
in  the  winter  months.    Of  these  evidences 
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of  diurnal,  monthly,  and  annual  periodi- 
city, the  diurnal  are  the  most  frequent,  and 
the  best  established ;  but  all  are  sufficiently- 
frequent  and  obvious  to  conyince  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  after  them 
for  himself,  or  to  consult  the  admirable  lit- 
tle treatise  of  Df .  Mead :  '  De  imperio  soils 
ac  Lunso  in  corpom  Humana  et  morbis  in> 
de  oriundis.'  They  are  not,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently frequent  and  obvious  to  allow  any 
theory  to  be  based  upon  them,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  omit  noticing  that  the  greater 
frequency  of  convulsion  and  spasm  in  the 
night,  at  the  times  of  the  new  moon,  and 
during  the  winter  months,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  pathological  doctrines, 
and  that,  being  thus  in  accordance,  it  is  an 
additional  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  those  doctrines. 

"It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  signs  of 
naorbid  periodicity  are  manifested  most  dis- 
tinctly in  the  person  who  is  most  deprived 
of  that  inherent  life  which  constitutes  the 
badge  of  distinction  between  man  and  the 
plant,  and  not  in  the  person  acted  upon  by 
inflammation,  or  who  is  excited  in  any 
other  way:  and  being  so,  they  furnish  an 
important  confirmation  of  doctrine,  and  a 
new  rule  of  treatment.  The  confirmatian 
of  doctrine  i?  obvious,  for  in  this  |VJint  of 
view  the  signs  of  periodicity  become  only 
so  many  additional  evidences  of  that  consti- 
tutional want  of  innate  strength  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  prominent  fact  in  the  path- 
ology of  epilepsy  and  of  the  cognate  disor- 


Tfae  propriety  of  such  a  diet  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  take 
it  is  admitted.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  appetite  and  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach  are  so  impaired  in  the  epileptic, 
that  the  patient  is  either  averse  to  taking 
food  of  8  proper  kind,  or  if  he  can  be  in- 
duced to  do  so  even  to  a  very  moderate  ex- 
tent, it  produces  considerable  distress  and 
other  unpleasant  symptoms.  In  such  cases, 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach  must 
be  restored  by  an  appropriate  course  of  treat- 
ment before  the  full  animal  diet,  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  R.  can  be  carried  into  effect, 
with  any  hopes  of  deriving  from  it  the  de- 
sired restorative  and  invigorating  effects. 

Dr.  R.  is  in  the  habit  of  recommending 
a  very  liberal  allowance  of  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants to  his  epileptic  patients;  and  he 
states  that,  from  the  resnlt  of  this  practice, 
he  is  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  no  disease 
in  which  they  are  more  needed.  He  be- 
lieves epileptics  to  be  benefitted  by  the  use 
of  coffee,  and  injured  by  the  use  of  tea. 

That  there  may  occur  many  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy, in  which  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  required,  we  admit;  but  we  fear 
that,  to  allow  their  *'  very  liberal  use"  in 
all  cases,  indiscriminately,  would  be  apt  to 
do  far  more  injury  than  good.  We  can  see 
no  objection  to  the  sul»titution  of  coffee 
for  tea. 

The  epileptic's  habits  should  be  so  order- 
ed as  to  save  the  strength  as  much  as  possi- 
ble.    Hence  Dr.  R.  very  properly  aavises 


ders.     A  new  plan  of  treatment  is  equally  I  celibacy,  abstinence  from  any  severe  study, 
obvious,  for  if  the  signs  of  periodicity  de-  '"  '  '       ^   '''  " 

pend  upon  a  simple  want  of  innate  strength, 
then  it  becomes  necessary  to  abandon  all 
those  leeching  and  starving  plans  of  treat- 
ment which  have  originated  in  the  supposi- 
tion tliat  they  depended  upon  internal  in- 
flammatif)n,  or  fever,  or  some  other  state  of 
excitement,  and  to  adopt  in  their  steal  all 
the  means  which  are  calculated  to  arouse 
and  invigorate  the  downcast  and  flagging 
powers  of  the  system." 

The  general  plan  of  treatment  for  epi- 
lepsy and  the  affections  allied  to  it.  laid 
down  by  Dr,  R.,  is  unquestionably  the  cor- 
rect one.  At  thfe  same  time  we  think  he 
depends  too  exclusively  upon  a  tonic  and 
^Imulat^g  course,  to  the  exclnsW^h  of  all 
other  remedial  measure<<,  however  strongly 
they  mav  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  various  organs  which  is  so 
often  associated  with  epilepsy  and  the  cog- 
nate diseases. 

A  full  die*  of  nutritive  and  easily  digest- 
ible ant  marl » food,  without  the  usual  quan- 
tities of  farinaceous  and  green  vegetable 
rtatters^,  is  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  R.,  as  es- 
"^ntial  in  all  oases  of  epilapsy. 

.    :RD  8GRIS8 — TOL.  II. — Ac. 


and  from  bodily  exercise. 

*•  Often,"  Dr.  R.  remarks,"  I  have  found 
a  patient  to  improve  in  a  marked  and  un* 
mistakable  manner  as  soon  as  he  had  had 
the  resolution  to  conquer  the  fidgetiness 
which  is  invariably  connected  with  debili- 
ty, and  to  force  himself  to  rest ;  and  often 
I  have  known  a  patient  begin  to  retrograde 
if  he  had  begun  to  try  his  strength  too 
soon.  Only  the  other  day,  I  had  a  note 
from  a  medical  gentleman,  in  which  lie  told 
me  that  a  patient,  about  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted me,had  •gmie  on  very  well  so  long 
as  be  had  made  i^  point  cif  riding  to  his 
place  of  business,  and  that  the  fits  had  re- 
turned as  soon  as  he  had  begun  to  disregard 
this  direction." 

As  tonics  in  epilepsy,  Dr.  R.  prefers  qui- 
nia  and  iron. 

Of  turpentine  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
praise,  as  ''  the  remedy  which  stands  fore- 
most among  those  which  have  rendned  an- 
equi vocal  service  in  epilepsy."  Its  nause- 
ous taste,  however,  and  the  irritation 
which  it  excites  in  the  urinary  and  genera- 
tive organs,  have  always  been  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  it,  and  the  result  haa  been  that 
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compamtiTelf  few  patients  have  the  leso- 
luiion  to  peneveie  in  its  use  as  long  as  is 
neoessarjr  to  insaie  permanent  benefit.  Dr. 
R.  was,  in  consequence,  induced  to  substi- 
tute naphtlia  for  turpentine,  and  found  that 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  it 
produced  the  same  decided  relief  as  the  tur- 
pentine ;  but  it  was  scarcely  less  disagree 


'*In  actual  practice,"  says  Dr.  R.,  "I 
have  rung  changes  upon  these  dififeient 
stimulants,  either  giving  them  alone  or 
combining  them  with  iron  and  ouinia,  sub- 
stituting one  for  another  aocoroing  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  al- 
ways allowing  at  the  same  time  a  liberal 
supply  of  dietetic  stimulants,  upon  which. 


ble,  and  patients  could  not  be  induct  toi  indeed,  hope  is  mainly  to  be  based,  and  I 
take  it  for  any  length  of  lime.  "^  '  •  -  *      ..^  .^ 

*'  After  this,"  says  Dr.  R.,  *<  it  occurred 
to  me  to  try  camphor,  and  this  I  did  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  quinia  or  iron,  one 
or  both,  acc(mling  to  circumstances.  Being 
giyen  in  the  form  of  pills,  it  was  free  from 
the  principal  objection  applying  to  the  two 
former  stimulants,  and  it  had  this  peculiar 
advantage,  that  instead  of  irritating  the 
urinary  and  generative  organs  like  tur- 
pentine, it  exercised,  or  seemed  to  exercise, 
a  direct  quieting  influence  upon  them.  In 
other  respects,  as  tried  in  several  cases,  the 
lesult  was  not  less  satisfactory. 

**  Next  in  order  of  time  I  gave  a  fair  trial 
to  chloric  ether,  and  still  with  very  decided 
benefit.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  1 
gave  half-drachm  doses  of  this  preparation, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
ammouio-citrate  of  iron,  or  quinia,  or 
naphtha,  and  in  all  cases  it  proved  to  be  a 
very  favorite  and  effective  remedy,  particu- 
larly with  children.  Sometimes'  I  substi- 
tuted Hoffman's  anodyne  in  place  of  the 
chloric  ether;  and  sometimes,  when  the 
need  of  the  stimulant  has  seemed  to  be  very 
urgent,  I  have  associated  the  two,  but  it 
has  always  seemed  that  this  form  of  ether 
is  far  less  efficacious  than  chloric  ether. 

'*  In  cases  where,  and  at  times  when,  an 
occasional  stimulant  eflect  was  necessary, 
I  have  recommended  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  ether,  and  the  result  has  usually  been 
certain  and  satisfactory." 

In  addition  to  intermil  stimulants.  Dr. 
R.  employs,  externally,  counter-irritants, 
and  the  hot  bath. 

Dr.  R.  recommends  a  hot  bath  daily,  and 
an  aidditional  one  whenever  any  unusual 
depression  tends  to  the  appreheoaion  of  a 
fit.  From  the  adoption  of  this  practice,  he 
has  seen  many  instances  of  marked  and 
decided  benefit. 

"  This  plan,'*'  he  remarks,  "seems  to  be 

Xilly  desirable  in  long-standing  cases, 
re  there  is  much  cerebral  congestion, 
and  theoretically  and  practically  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  what 
might  be  expected,  especially  if  a  towel 
dipped  in  cold  water  be  wrapped  around 
the  head  of  the  patient  while  he  remains  in 
bath. 


have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results.  1  have  never  met  with  a  patient 
who  has  not  been  benefited ;  for  even  where 
the  case  has  been  of  long  standing,  and  the 
fits  have  kept  their  ground,  there  has  been 
a  manifest  diminution  of  intellectual  tor- 
por, the  fece  has  lost  a  sood  deal  of  the 
brutalized  expression  which  had  been  creep- 
ing over  it,  and  the  distressing  nervous 
headache  has  disappeared,  if  that  symptom 
had  been  present — and  I  have  met  with 
many  patients  who  have  been  completely 
cured. 

<*  If  there  is  one  time  more  than  another 
when  stimulants  are  necessary,  it  is  on  the 
eve  of  the  fit.  Then,  vigorously  adminis- 
tered, they  will  often  prevent  the  paroxism. 
Nor  are  they  contra-indicated  in  the  fit  it- 
self. At  this  time,  all  that  is  usually  re- 
quired is  to  raise  the  head  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  blood  may  not  eravitate 
into  it,  and  to  unloose  the  neckerchief  and 
shirt-band ;  but  if  more  is  required,  it  is 
still  upon  stimulants  that  dependence  must 
be  placed,  and  this  equally,  whether  the 
circulation  be  in  a  syncopal  or  asphyxial 
state.  Indeed,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  proper  course  is  to  dip  a  door-key  or 
hammer-head  into  boiling  water,  and  apply 
it  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  to  put  the 
patient  into  a  hot  bath,  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  moment  of  quiet  and  inject  a  tur- 
pentine enema  into  the  rectum.  Nor  are 
stimulants  contm-indicated  after  the  fit, 
except  perhaps  during  the  first  few  mo- 
ments of  the  reaction  which  follows  upon 
the  collapse,  and  this  only  in  some  instan- 
ces, for  often  this  reaction  is  not  up  to  the 
normal  standard.  Nay,  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily contra-indicated  by  the  mental  ex- 
citement which  occasionally  supervenes 
upon  the  fit,  for  this  excitement  is  usually, 
if  not  always,  of  an  asthenic  character. 

''  All  these  considerations  are  in  harmony 
with  what  might  be  gathered  from  a  simple 
inspection  of  the  state  of  the  pulse  (the 
true  key  to  practice,)  and  the  conclusion  is 
that  stimulants  will  be  found  to  be  proper 
remedies  for  epilepsy,  if  they  are  given 
with  true  discrimination,  and  regulated  in 
quantity  according  to  the  heat  or  cdlduess 
of  the  season." 

With  regard  to  tracheotomy  as  a  remedy 
in  epilepsy.  Dr.  R.  remarks  that  it  is  not 
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easy  to  come  to  a  decision,  inaamoch,  espe- 
cially as  tbeie  is  an  insufficiency  of  evi- 
dence on  tbe  subject. 

«<  Still/*  he  obserTes,  •'  it  is  ckar  that  it 
does  not  iiilfil  all  the  original  expectations 
of  Dr.  Biarshall  Hall  concerning  it.  It 
does  not  praTsnt  convulsion.  It  does  not 
always,  or  even  usually,  make  the  convul- 
sions lighter.  It  does  not  prevent  danger, 
for  of  the  few  patients  upon  whom  the 
opeiation  has  been  performed,  three  have 
died  either  in  the  fit  oi  in  connection  with 
the  fit,  and  of  these  three  the  opening  in 
the  windpipe  was  free  from  obstruction — at 
least  in  one.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  becomes  a  (question  whether  the  benefits 
of  the  operation  are  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  associated  inconveniences  and 
dangers,  even  where  (which  rarely  happens) 
the  asphyxial  symptoms  are  consequent 
upon  spasmodic  closure  of  the  laryni — and 
this  question  must  remain  in  abeyance  for 
the  present. 

<« As  to  the  rest,  it  only  remains  to 

be  said  that  the  accustomed  rules  of  treat- 
ment must  be  applied  to  the  correction  of 
any  special  source  of  exhaustion,  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  fe- 
male epileptics." 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  a  flections 
allied  to  epilepsjr.  Dr.  R.  recommends  a 
similar  invigorating  tonic,  and  stimulating 
course.    The  general  conclusion  is — 

"Hiat  epilepsy  and  the  cognate  disorders 
must  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  that  upon  these  principles  every  cause 
of  depression  and  exhaustion  must  be 
sought  after,  and  stimulants  must  be  trusted 
to  as  the  ^nd  agents  in  recovery.  In  a 
word,  physiology,  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tics, concur  in  showing  the  necessity  of  a 
complete  revolution  in  everything  relating 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  maladies 
which  have  been  under  consideration,  and 
tlwy  also  justify  the  hope  that  in  future  tbe 
theory  will  not  be  a  subject  of  mystery,  or 
the  practice  a  source  of  conjecture,  perplex- 
ity, and  failure." 

The  essay  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  is  well  deserv 
ing  of  an  attentive  perusal  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  practi  tioner.  The  views  of  the 
author  in  rereionoe  to  the  nature  of  muscu- 
lar contraction,  and  the  influence  exercised 
upon  it  by  nervous  and  other  vital  agencies 
and  by  ph]^ical  forces  may,  it  is  true,  re- 
ceive out  little  bvor ;  nevertheless,  his  gen- 
eral conclusions  as  to  the  pathological  con* 
ditions  under  which  tremor,  convulsion 
and  spasm  ordinarily  occur,  which  are  by 
no  means  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
truth  of  his  ohysiolo^cal  doctrines,  as  well 
as  his  general  directions  for  the  treatment 
ol  thoiie  affections  of  which  tremor*  con* 


vulsion  or  spasm  is  the  prominent  charac- 
teristic, are  worthy  of  serious  considem- 
tion. — Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1854. 
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Messbs.  Editohs. — If  your  eye  has  not 
met  with  the  enclosed,  from  the  New  York 
Churchman  of  July  1st,  I  shall  feel  very  glad 
to  have  brought  it  to  your  notice;  much 
more  so.  if  your  judgment  should  coincide 
with  mine,  that  it  deserves,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  such  a  circulation  as  it  would 
^et  in  your  wide-spread  sheet.  How  will 
It  cheer  the  drooping  spirit  of  some  unos- 
tentatious toiling  brother  who  has  not  al- 
ways rejoiced  in  the  sympathy  of  the  cleri- 
cal profession !  J.  U.  G*. 

Jrdy,  4,  1854. 

The  American  Medical  Monthly  for  May 
has  a  very  thoughtful  and  judicious  paper 
in  defence  of  the  medical  profession,  which 
we  have  for  some  time  been  intending  to 
notice.  The  paper  was  drawn  forth  by  an 
article  that  appeared  some  while  since  in 
Harper's  Maeazine,  entitled  "  The  Sacred- 
ness  of  the  Human  Body,**  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  attacking  the  recent  leg- 
islation of  this  State  for  legalizing  anatom- 
ical dissections,  and  charging  the  profession 
with  peculiar  tendencies  to  scepticism  and 
materialism.  For  ourselves,  we  must  con- 
fess no  little  surprise,  that  a  man  ol  such 
large  and  liberal  thought,  as  Prof.  L^wis 
has  approved  himseU  to  be,  should  have 
felt  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
law  in  question.  For  experience,  we  i  liink, 
has  amply  proved  the  necessity  of  di;<sec- 
tions  to  be  so  strong  that  the  law  cannot 
possibly  prevent  them ,  so  that  its  wiser 
course  manifestly  is,  to  endeavor  to  regu- 
late them.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  by  ju- 
dicious regulations  all  tbe  evil  of  them  may 
be  removed,  and  all  the  good  secured.  For 
is  it  not  plain  enough,  that  when  legal  pro- 
vision is  made  for  meeting  the  demanos  of 
science  (and  in  this  case  the  demands  of 
science  am  the  demands  of  humanity),  so- 
ciety will  both  be  and  feel  more  secure 
against  those  illegal  modes  of  supply  which 
have  hitherto  been  used,  and  toe  evil  of 
which  stands  much  less  in  ihtfaci  than  in 
the  fear  of  them  ?  However,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  undertake  a  vindication  of  the 
law  in  this  matter.  So  we  will  but  add  a 
short  extract  from  the  paper  in  hand,  in 
answer  to  the  question  put  by  Prof.  Lewis 
— **  Why  must  the  human  body  be  dissect- 
ed over  and  over  again  ten  thousand  times?'' 
which  is  to  use  a  very  strange  question : 

«  What  are  the  /acts  upon  this  subject* 
and  what  are  the  necessities  tot  oontinv^* 
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dissections?*'    To  slate  them  briefly,  they 
arc,  that  there  is  continual  occasion  for  the 
performance  of  surgical  operations  that  life 
maybe  saved;  that  these  operations  maybe 
required  at  the  hands  of  any  member  of  the 
medical  profession  without  a  moment's  no- 
tice, and  without  a  moment*?  opportunity 
to  consult  books  or  friends;  that  the  knowl- 
edge recjuisite  for  their  performance  cannot 
be  obtained  from  books,  or  plates,  or  prep- 
arations, or  models,  and  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  each  individual,  who  is  an  ap- 
plicant to  be  admitted  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, first  obtaining  it  for  himself;  that 
by  means  of  the  information  thus  derived, 
as  one  of  the  eseential  recjuisites,  the  aver- 
age duration  of  human  life  m  civilized  coun- 
tries has  been  materially  lengthened,  while 
diseases  before  incurable  are  found  to  yield 
to  the  deductions  of  scientific  observation. 
To  illustrate  each  of  these  statements  would 
be  easy ;  but  our  space  does  not  permit  it." 
But  our  main  interest  in  the  paper  draws  to 
what  the  writer  says  touching  the  charge  of 
materialism  and  scepticism  brought  against 
medical  men.    And  here  our  observation  and 
sympathy  are  entirely  with  the  writer.    Nor 
can  we  understand  either  the  wisdom  or  the 
justice  of  making  such  charges.    Sceptics 
and  materialists,  no  doubt,  there  have  been, 
and  are,  in  the  medical  profession  ;  and  so 
there  are,  or  something  as  bad,  in  the  cleri- 
cal :  but  the  number  of  such  is  in  propor- 
tion by  no  means  so  large  as  to  furnish  any 
jnst  g  round  of  reproach  upon  them  as  a  class. 
If,  in  such  cases,  the  faults  of  a  few  are  to 
be  thus  visited  on  the  whole,  what  pro- 
fession can  escape?    Therefore,  the  thing  is 
unjust.     And  it  is  eaually  unwise.    For  the 
medical  profession  nave,  and  it  cennot  be 
taken  from  them,  for  they  deserve  it,  very 
great  influence.      Whatever  may  be  said  of 
individuals  among  them,  theyare  as  a  clas-s 
known  to  have  great  solidity  of  judgment 
and  rectitude  of  character.     Their  minis- 
trations are  needful  to  all,  and  sure  to  be 
sought  by  all?  and  the  nature  of  their  work 
cannot  but  give  them  but  great  power  over 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  thos^  to 
whom  they  minister.     It  is  wise,  then,  to 
think  of  drawing  people  to  chrisHanity  by 
lepregenting  the  medical  profession  generBl- 
ly  as  not  believing  in'it?'    So  that,  even  if 
the  thing  were  true,  sound  policy  would 
pronounce  it  one  of  those  truths  that  are  to 
be  spoken  with  a  good  deal  of  discretion 
and  reserve.     It  is  indeed  but  a  scion  of 
that  old  and  mischievous  error  which  would 
still  be  seeking  repugnances  and  making  is- 

*-''*ween  Revelation  and  Science,  as  if 

Iff  God  could  be  more  authentic 
••n  his  works, 
"leen  thrown,  much,  into  tlie 


company  of  medical  men.  And  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had  of  them  yeilds  no  sort 
of  countenance  to  the  charge  thna  brought 
against  ihem.  Our  firm  conviction  is,  iSaat 
there  is  no  class  of  men  from  whom  there  i« 
more  to  be  learned  which  the  clergy  ought 
to  know,  or  less  that  it  is  wisdom  to  be  ig- 
norant of.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  any  pio- 
fession  numbers,  proportionally,  more,  or 
more  intelligent  and  earnest  supporters  of 
religion,  of  good  morals,  and  sound  learn- 
ing, of  everything,  indeed,  that  looks  to  the 
well-being  of  society.  The  church  oertain- 
1y  reckons  among  them  a  great  many  of  her 
most  useful  members.  It  is  in  her  sacred 
walks  that  we  have  been  most  used  to  meet- 
ing with  them ;  and  we  have  seldom  failed, 
according  to  our  poor  capacity,  to  find  them 
at  once  right-hearted,  sound-minded,  and 
free-handed  in  her  cause.  The  numerous 
and  pestilent  quackeries  that  beset  their  pro- 
fession, and  the  e)[perience  they  are  obliged 
to  have  of  them,  enables  them,  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree,  rightly  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  no  less  numerous  and  pestilent 
quackeries  that  swarm  in  religion.  On 
many  accounts,  indeed,  they  deserve  well  of 
the  church  and  of  the  clergy.  That,  as  a 
class,  they  are  not  easily  humbugged,  arms 
them  with  a  strong  title  to  confidence  in  a 
cause  where,  as  it  is  not  **  of  an  age,  but 
for  all  time,"  men  are  not  apt  to  fix  their 
interest  or  their  pleasure  in  cheating  or  in 
being  cheated.  Moreover,  we  have  private 
as  well  as  public  reasons  for  standing  up 
for  them  in  such  a  measure  as  we  can,  and 
with^such  strength  as  we  have.  For  we 
have  ourselves  known  what  it  is  to  be  poor 
and  friendless,  and  to  have  some  not  igno- 
ble aspirations  which  we  were  without  the 
means  of  answering;  and  in  such  cases  there 
have  always  been  some  of  them  to  stand  by 
us:  in  other  words,  we  have  found  too  many 
generous  benefactors  among  them  to  see 
them  touched  without  feeling  a  little  toudi- 
ed  ourselves. 

We  have  slid,  unawares,  into  a  much  lon- 
ger ventilation  of  our  own  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  than  was*  our  purpose  at  starting. 
W^  'will  close  with  a  liberal  extiact  from 
the  paper  in  question : 

**  However  Professor  Lewis  may  think, 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
know,  that  there  is  greater  good  to  be  done, 
not  only  to  the  bodies,  but,  indirectly,  to 
the  souls  of  men,  by  the  prolongation  of 
human  life  restlting  from  increased  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  than  by 
the  anxious  preseriiation  of  that '  appear^ 
anet  of  entirety  which  the  conceptive  fac* 
ulty  demands.'  For  years  they  have  ob- 
tained this  knowledge,  though  unaided  and 
and  opposed    by  ignorant  law   maken. 
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have  Gonferred  tba  boon  of  prolooged  life 
upon  rich  and  poor  by  themselTes  incurring 
the  greatest  risks. 

Having  found  that,  bf  a  law  appropri- 
ating to  their  use  the  bodies  of  a  class  who 
are  without  friends  to  suffer  pain  in  conse- 
quence of  their  use,  the  science  would  be 
pursued, '  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  feeling 
and  the  least  of  moral  detriment/  they  have 
proposed  and  obtained,  in  a  few  Stales, 
such  an  enactment.  And  in  this  they  were 
right.  The  law  was  not  desired  that  more 
subjects  might  be  had,  but  that  they  might 
not  bring  with  it  the  risk  of  ignominious 
punishment. 

**  But  we  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  this. 

"  A  subject,  forced  upon  us  by  the  spirit 
of  Professor  Lewis's  article,  must,  however, 
occupy  a  little  space.  That  so  learned  a 
man  as  he,  has  repeated  the  stale  slanders 
against  our  noble  profession  which  are  found 
in  this  article,  is  a  painful  thought.  Neither 
ate  these  things  very  uncommon  among  ed- 
ucated men.  We  could  endure  it  from  tnose 
who  are  not  familiar  with  literature  and 
history ;  but  when  Prof.  Lewis  accuses  the 
whole  medical  profession,  as  he  has  done, 
of  materialism  and  scejpticism ;  when  the 
learned  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  the  Astor  Library, 
takes  occasion  to  go  out  of  his  way,  in  des- 
cribing that  institution,  to  sneer  at  medical 
men  for  not  working  without  a  fee,  when 
no  class  of  men  render  so  much  service  gra- 
tutiously,  it  is  time  that  we  repelled  the 
charges  publicly. 

*'  Professor  Lewis  asserts  that  the  air  of 
the  dissecting  room  is  unfavorable  to  a  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
The  argument  which  would  be  necessary  to 
render  the  tttot  of  tbis  statement  palpable, 
is  simple,  but  for  its  illustration  we  must 
occupy  more  space  than  is  at  our  command. 
We  are  compelled)  therefore,  to  be  content 
with  asseriing  (and  our  assertion  should  be 
as  authoritivtt  as  that  of  Professor  Lewis), 
that  there  is  no  class  of  educated  men  who 
are,  as  a  body,  more  sincere,  firm,  and  intel- 
ligent believers  in  this  great  doctrine  than 
physicians.  They,  at  least,  understand  that, 
when  they  say  *I  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,*  they  do  so  because  it  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  that  of 
any  human  master.  'With  what  body  do 
they  come?'  is  not  their  question.  It  is  in 
the  sectarian  class-room,  not  in  the  ana- 
tomical theatre,  that  this  inquiry  is  mooted. 
The  man  who  studies  by  dissection  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  loo  often 
meets  evidences  of  design  not  to  ask  who 
is  their  designer — and  too  often  meet  ulti- 
mate facts  beyond  which  he  cannot  go,  not 
to  learn  to  submit  his  reason  to  the  confes- 
sion that  there  are  many  things  beyond  it. 


In  Professor  Lewis's  own  words,  'Fathers, 
and  schoolmen,  as  well  as  modern  meta- 
physicans,  have  filled  volumes  with  argu- 
ments in  respect  to  what  constitutes  bodily 
identity.  Yet  still — faith  clings  to  the  dop- 
ma  and  will  not  let  it  go.'  And  no  one's 
faith  clings  more  closely,  and  less  doubting- 
ly,  than  that  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

**  It  is  not  any  more  correct  that  we  are 
materialists.  Though  we  cannot  discuss 
this  topic,  we  will  add  that  we  can  con- 
ceive of  no  better  remedy  for  the  mind  fold- 
ed in  the  cold,  heartless  embrace  of  mate- 
rialism, than  to  pursue  thoroughly  the  study 
of  anatomy. 

"  We  do  not  claim  that  of  our  profession 
(we  do  not  include  in  its  ranks  the  half- 
educated  and  cheating  empiric),  all  the 
members  are  free  from  scepticism  and  error. 
But  what  we  do  assert  is,  that  they  have 
not  had.  neither  do  they  have,  occasion  to 
fear  comparison,  in  these  respects,  with  any 
class  of  the  community ;  and  therefore  the 
jibs  and  sneers,  so  freely  bestowed  upon  us 
by  other,  educated  men,  are  as  undeserved 
as  they  are  unkind.  When  men,  as  culti- 
vated, as  pure,  as  refined,  as  wise  as  any, 
claim  that,  for  the  study  of  their  science 
and  the  good  of  the  public  health  and  mor- 
als, there  is  need  of  the  study  of  anatomy, 
and  point  out  the  best  way,  in  their  opin- 
ion, for  accomplishing  it,  it  is  neither  in 
accordance  witn  sound  logic  nor  Christian 
principle  for  men  of  education  and  influence 
to  point  the  long  finger  of  scorn  at  them, 
and  stir  up  the  less -thinking  populace  by 
the  cry  of  Ghouls,  Vampires,  and  infidels.'** 
— Boaton  Mtd.  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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M.  C.  Dumeril.  a  professor  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants  at  Paris,  was  walking  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1851,  in  the  forest  of  Se- 
nart.  He  observed  a  viper,  whose  large 
size  induced  him  to  suppose  that  it  might 
be  a  new  species,  and  resolutely  seizeait 
with  his  hand,  intending  to  kill  it  by  bn>ak- 
ing  the  spine;  but  whether  the  animal  was 
not  held  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  grasp, 
it  turned  and  bit  him  no  less  than  five 
times  in  his  hand  and  arms  before  the  pro- 
fessor could  succeed  in  destroying  life. 

He  was  fortunately  accompanied  by  his 
son,  a  physician,  who  sucked  the  bites  and 
applied  lunar  caustic.  Still,  the  poison 
continued  to  operate.  Dumeril,  after  faint- 
ing twice,  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  and 
continued  ..in  a  dangerous  condition  for 
twenty-four  hours.  He  has,  however,  per- 
fectly recovered. — Rcvu  Mcdicalc,  Oct.  '51. 
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AMERICAN  ECLECTIC  DISPENSA- 
TORY. 

The  Ahtrican  Eclectic  Dispeksatort. — 
By  J.  K.INO,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  in 
the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical  losti- 
tiite,  and  formerly  Prof,  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  in  the  Memphis  Institute.  Cincin- 
nati:  Moore,  Anderson  &  Keys,  1854, 
pp.  1391. 

Th*^  publishers  of  the  American  Eclectic 
Dispensatory,  having  politely  sent  us  a 
copy  of  that  work,  we  have  taken  ]3ains  to 
give  it  a  careful  examination,  although 
pre  sed  for  time. 

Th  1 1  a  numerous  sect  of  medical  practi- 
tioners should  grow  into  existence,  become 
orginized  into  societies,  and  have  schools 
for  medical  instruction,  embracing  all  the 
braiiclies  of  regular  Institutions,  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  tenets,  and  with  a  materia 
medi'-a,  to  a  large  extent  botanical  and  in- 
digenous, within  ten  years  past,  is  certainly 
a  phenomenon  in  the  medical  history  of  the 
United  States  of  no  ordinary  interest.    To 
trare  out  the  history  of  this  sect — which 
calls  itself  Eclectic,  and  which  assumes  to 
be  Ditholic  in  selecting  the  good  principles 
and  Agents  of  all  medical  systems — is  nei- 
ther our  object,  nor  are  we  in  command  of 
the  proper  data  to  do  it  correctly ;  yet  it 
may  be  well  to  remark,  en  paaaant,  that 
had  i  t  not  been  for  Samuel  Thompson,  who 
is  now  so  caiefully  forgotten,  and  who  was 
the   (iriginator  of  the  so-called  system  of 
Thomp9oniani8m,  which  a  few  years  spread 
over  (his  land  like  an  epidemic,  and  gained 
credence  with  hundreds  of  thousands,  Ec- 
lecticism would  probably  have  been  yet  un- 
born.   Thomnsonianism  formed  the  mate- 
rial basis,  and  gave  the  impetus  to  botanic 
medicine ;  the  zealous  energy  of  its  early, 
earnest  and  bigoted  practitioners,  spread 
Thomp8on*sideaSp  especially  over  the  West- 
ern States-;  the  idea  that  each  individual 
head  of  a  family  should  in  medicine,  as  in 
religion  and  politics,  think  and  act  for  him- 
selC  presented  so  inviting  an  as|)ect  to  the 
yeomen  of  the  land,  that  his  medical  sys- 
tem was  adopted  as  a  revelation,  and  Lo- 
belia and  Capsicum  were  extolled  as  the  uni- 
versal panacea  for  American  diseases.    In 
Erocess  of  time,  the  practice  fell  into  the 
ands  of  special    persons ;    these  became 
gradually  more  enlightened  and  less  bigoted, 
some  of  them  attended  the  lectures  and 
clinical  instruction  of  the  medical  schools, 
and  returning  among  their  associates  mod- 
ified their  practice.    The  writings  of  Beach 
have  doubtless  had  an  influence,  and  the 
strong  predilection  of  Prof.  Tully,  of  New 
Haven,  for  our  indigenous  Materia  Medica, 


upon  which  he  dwelt  pointedly  in  his  lec- 
tures, induced  some  able  men  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  botanical  practioe.  Mean- 
while, the  narrow  limits  of  the  Thompso- 
nian  Materia  Medica  had  widened;  to  on- 
etics,  stimulants  and  diaphoretics,  cathar- 
tics, alteratives  and  refrigerants,  had  been 
added,  from  the  universal  repudiation  of 
mineral  medicines,  one  after  the  other  of 
the  metalic  and  saline  remedies  were  intro- 
duced, until  in  modem  Eclecticism,  with 
the  exception  of  mercurials,  antimonials, 
arsenicals  and  some  others,  the  whole  mnge 
of  the  metallic  Materia  Medica,  with  an  ex- 
tensive array  of  vegetable  medicines,  have 
been  embraced,  requiring  for  their  descrip- 
tion and  arrangement  the  massive  volume 
now  under  consideration.  At  present,  some 
half  dozen  schools  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Eclecticism,  and  are  gradually  raisins  the 
status  of  their  graduates,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  a  few  yeare  they  will  gravitate  move 
and  more  towards  regular  medicine,  until 
they  are  assimilated,  carrying  with  them 
some  valuable  views  and  agents. 

In  thus  alluding  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  Eclecticism,  it  is  with  no  disposi- 
tion to  decry  its  merits  or  bring  it  into  dis- 
respect; but  rather  as  an  explanation  of 
what  may  be  esteemed  a  remarkable  episode 
in  the  history  of  American  medicine  and 
pharmacy. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed 
notice  of  the  **  Eclectic  Dispensatory^  of 
Dr.  King.    The  author  remarks : 

"  It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  work,  that  a  great  amount 
of  highly  important  knowledge,  in  refer- 
ence to  tne  therapeutic  value  of  remedies, 
and  especially  of  our  Native  American 
plants,  has  been  accumulated  by  liberal- 
minded  physicians  in  America;  whidi 
knowledge,  owing  to  various  causes,  has 
never  been  yet  suflSciently  brought  before 
the  medical  profession  generally,  and  has 
not  been  embodied  in  the  voluminous 
standard  works  of  Pereira,  Wood  &  Bache, 
Dunglison,  etc.  This  knowledge  being  es- 
pecially American  in  its  origin,  and  having 
produced  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  prac- 
tice of^  large  number  of  American  physi- 
cians, we  deem  it  proper  to  stjrle  this  work 
the  "American  Eclectic  Dispensatory," 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  works,  which 
contain  only  the  ideas  and  views  which  aie 
common  to  both  American  and  European 
physicians." 

Our  author,  after  enumerating  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  indigenous  plants, 
and  numerous,  so-called  orineipkst  as  ale- 
trin,  apocynine,  caulophylin,  &c.,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  he  claims  as  the  fruits 
of  Eclecticism,  remarks : 
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*'  The  extendTe  nse  of  the  forgoing  arti- 
cles, and  their  consequent  substitution  on 
many  occasions,  for  the  favorite  remedies 
form'erlj  in  use,  constitute  a  practical  im- 

grovement,  the  value  of  which,  can  scarcely 
e  estimated^  and  the  simplest  stateroentof 
what  we  believe  and  know  to  be  true,  as 
reflards  the  superior  success  in  practice,  re- 
sulting from  these  improvements  in  the 
Matena  Medica,  would  be  recarded  by  those 
entirely  unacquainted  with  tne  facts,  as  the 
lan^aage  of  extravagant  enthusiasm.  For 
their  truth,  we  can  but  appeal  to  the  final 
tribunal,  univtraal  erpcrienec;  and  it  is 
partly  with  the  view  of  facilitating  this 
appeal  by  candid  physicians,  that  this  vol- 
«me  is  laid  before  the  public ;  in  which,  we 
trust,  every  medical  reader  will  find  suffi- 
cient information,  in  reference  to  the  favor- 
ite remedies  of  Eclectic  physicians,  to  en- 
able them  to  enjoy  in  practice,  what  we 
deem  the  richest  fruits  of  modem  clinical 
experience;  constituting  the  most  recent 
and  important  practical  improvements  in 
the  healing  art.** 

^  These  extracts  will  exhibit  that  Eclecti- 
cism has  a  good  opinion  of  itself,  whatever 
may  be  the  esteem  of  othera,  a  trait  usual 
to  reformera;  yet  like  many  other  move- 
ments in  the  same  direction,  it  embraces 
many  old  ideas  and  old  agents  in  new  dresses 
and  new  shapes,  commingled  with  some 
originality. 

But  to  return  to  our  task.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  130 
pages,  are  devoted  to  a  succinct  description 
of  the  natural  ordere  of  plants  contributing 
to  the  Materia  Medica,  with  the  characters 
of  the  genera  rangf;d  under  each,  which  su- 
percedes the  necessity  ol  noticing  them  in 
the  second  part  of  the  work. 

The  second  part,  devoted  to  the  Eclectic 
Materia  Medica,  embraces  840  pages ;  and 
describes  540  distinct  artic^,  both  vegeta- 
ble and  mineral.  Among  the  latter,  are 
chromic,  hydriodic,  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
nitromuriatic,  ])hosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  alum,  muriate  of  ammonia,  salts  of 
iron,  zinc,  lead,  potassa,  soda,  etc.,  iodine, 
bromine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  many 
other  inorganic  bodies.  In  the  description 
of  substances,  the  author  generally  ranges 
them  under  Ibeir  scientific  name,  and  gives 
the  vulgar  names  after.  The  s|iecific  char- 
actera  then  follow,  then  the  history  includ- 
ing habitat,  parts  used,  and  chemical  char- 
actera,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  med- 
ical properties  and  uses.  A  striking  feature 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  is  the  almost 
total  absence  of  references  to  authorities  or 
disco veren,  unless  they  be  Eclectic;  a 
stranger  to  the  subject,  glancing  over  these 
pageit  would  sappoae  tlie  Eclwtics  were  a 


highly  scientific  and  learned  body,  that  they 
had  extensively  investigated  the  chemical 
relations  of  their  Matena  Medica ;  but  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  author  rarely 
gjives  credit  to  chemical  writers  and  inves- 
tigatora.  Long  proceshes  for  new  princi- 
ples, complex  arrays  of  constituents*  and 
intricate  reactions,  are  numerously  g^ven 
without  allusion  to  their  authora,  (m  most 
instances,)  unless  they  be  Eclectics,  when 
they  are  brought  forward  in  bold  relief.  The 
injustice  of  this  course,  and  its  egotistical 
results,  deserve  to  be  pointed  out.  Hie 
author,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preface, 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  a  long 
list  of  works,  as  the  U.  S.  Pharm.,  U.  8. 
Dispensatory.  Pereira,  Christison,  Dungli- 
son,  Mohr  and  Redwood,  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy, etc.  etc.;  but  the  discoverere  and  ob- 
servers themselves,  who  have  given  time 
and  talent  to  eliminate  the  knowledge  of 
facts,  are,  in  general,  left  unnoticed.  One 
of  the  chief  difficulties  with  the  author  of 
a  Dispensatory  is  to  investigate  the  accu- 
racy of  chemical,  botanical  and  therapeu- 
tical statements,  and  to  give  the  authorities 
upon  which  they  rest,  that  the  reader  may 
satisfy  himself,  if  disposed ;  or  subsequent 
authors  consult  the  original  memoire.  But 
our  Eclectic  author  feels  satisfied  to  declare 
results  and  make  assertions,  leaving  the 
reader  to  believe  or  doubt  his  statements 
without  redress.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  in  that  part  of  Dr.  King's 
work  which  is  strictly  Eclectic,  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  "  principles,"  ••  resinoids,"  or 
"  concentrated  remedies,"  which  are  adopted 
in  practice.  Their  nomenclature  of  these 
substances  is  entirely  adverse  to  chemical 
science,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
distinct  neutral  proximate  principles;  when 
in  most  instances,  they  are  merely  complex 
associations  of  distinct  principles,  in  which 
one  or  more  predominate,  and  they  seem 
to  have  got  the  idea,  that  to  purify  an  or- 
ganic principle,  is  to  strip  it  of  its  thera- 
peutic power.  Why  then  is  not  extract  of 
Dark  stronger  than  quinine  or  cinchoninet 
or  crude  resin  of  jalap  more  effective  than 
jalapine?  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  Eclectic 
remedies  has  been  more  extolled  than  the 
resin  of  podophyllum  pel  tat um.  Dr.  King 
claims  the  discovery  of  the  therapeutic 
value  of  this  resin,  which  he  had  used  in  an 
impure  state  some  eighteen  yeare  aeo.  Wro. 
Hodgaon,  Jr.,  had  previously  isolated  this 
resin  in  a  modified  state ;  but  its  true  na- 
ture and  place  among  dwroical  principles, 
was  not  discovered  until  John  R.  Lewis 
proved  its  close  analosy  to  jalapin  in  being 
soluble  in  ether;  Mr.  Lewis,  wno  made  his 
experiments  in  the  summer  of  1846,  under 
our  direcUons,  isolated  podophyllum  venn 
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in  a  colorless  state,  and  we  well  remember 
when  he  imprudently  took  six  grains  of  it, 
producing  bloody  stools,  griping  and  vom- 
iting with  much  debility.  Our  author,  at 
page  ix.  of  his  preface,  remarks,  "  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  purity  and  medicinal  ac- 
tivity of  Lewis's  podophyllin,  it  requires 
six  grains  to  act  aa  an  ordinary  cathartic, 
while  that  of  Merrell  requires  only  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain  and  a  halt,  thus  proving 
the  latter  to  contain  three  or  four  times  as 
much  of  medicinal  activity  of  the  root,  as 
the  former.*' 

The  aloeain  of  Robiquet,  and  the  aloin  of 
the  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburg,  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  separate  chapters,  \vith- 
out  any  allusion  to  tneir  discoverers^  and 
so  of  other  principles. 

In  speaking  of  ethereal  oil  (extract)  of 
capsicum,  Dr.  King  states  that  it  is  fre- 
Quently  filled  with  ''crystals  of  capsicin  in 
dendroid  forms."  These  apparent  crystals 
are  the  solid,  fatty  matter  which  separates 
from  the  ethereal  extract,  and  which  has 
been  described  by  Dr.  Plummer,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  (Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  vol.  24, 
page  32.)  Pure  capsicin  has  never  yet 
Deen  isolated;  the  so-called  capsicin  of 
Bracconot,  is  a  mixture  of  principles.  (See 
U.  S.  Disp.  10th  edition.) 

So  far  as  our  examination  has  extended, 
we  cannot  find  a  single  instance  in  this 
work  of  a  real  chemical  an  alysis  of  eclectic 
origin,  and  the  obscure  and  ignorant  man- 
ner in  which  writers  in  the  eclectic  journals 
announce  and  describe  their  discoveries, 
goes  to  corroborate  this.  The  numerous 
plants  which  are  brought  forward  as  Eclec- 
tic remedies,  embrace  many  of  undoubted 
value,  and  which  owe  their  virtues  to  dis- 
tinct principles — chemically  distinct— these 
a£ford  an  ample  field  for  discovery.  Let 
correct  chemical  research  be  applied,  and 
the  impure  compounds  which  now  figure  as 
*'  principles,"  and  which  are  a  stigma  on  the 
science  of  the  Eclectics,  will  soon  give  way 
to  the  true,  active,  proximate  principled 
where  these  exist.  The  graduates  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  have 
done  more  in  this  field,  than  any  other  class 
of  investigators,  in  the  pages  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Pharmacy,  witness  the  an- 
alyses of  Lobelia,  Hydrastis,  Podophyllum, 
Rhus,  Populus,  Veratrum,  Prunus,  etc. 

Haviug  been  thus  candid,  as  regards  some 
of  the  short-comings  of  Dr.  King's  book,  it 
would  ill  become  us  to  pass  over  the  real 
merits  of  the  work,  which  embodies  a  large 
number  of  facts  of  a  therapeutical  charac- 
ter, which  deserve  to  be  studied.  Many 
of  these  are  crude,  but  yet  are  capable  of 
being  advantageously  adopted  by  physi- 
cians, especially  country  physicians  who 


have  the  advantage  of  more  easily  getting 
the  plants.  To  trace  much  of  this  knowl- 
edge to  its  original  ^erms,  we  would  have 
to  go  back  to  £e  Indian  tribes  and  the  early 
settlers  of  the  West,  who  learned  from 
them,  or  by  accident,  the  virtues  of  a  large 
number  of  our  native  plants.  Quack  doc- 
tors and  herb  doctors  have  aided.  We  have 
only  to  look  back  in  the  history  of  regular 
Therapeutics,  to  find  a  similar  origin  of  the 
knowledge  of  some  of  its  valuable  reme- 
dies; and  it  is  but  the  other  day,  since  the 
ignorance  of  a  negro  slave  started  the  train 
of  circumstances,  which  developed  the  re- 
markable qualities  of  the  Gelseminum  of 
our  Southern  States,  and  which  now  figures 
in  the  list  of  substances  "  strictly  eclectic." 
The  attention  which  is  now  being  given  by 
the  Eclectics,  in  classifying  and  arranging 
iact<$  and  observations  relative  to  American 
plantfi,  will  certainly  be  attended  with  ex- 
cellent results;  and  we  may  look  for  their 
greater  progress  when  more  real  science  be- 
comes commingled  with  their  recorded  ob- 
servations. 

The  third  portion  of  the  work,  on  Phar- 
macy, is  arranged  as  in  the  United  States 
Dispensatory,  with  a  preliminary  chapter 
on  the  generalities  of  practical  pharmacy. 
Eclectic  pharmacy  is  largely  indebted  to 
William  S.  Merrell,  a  druggist  of  Cincin- 
nati, who  has  contributed  a  chapter  to  Dr. 
King's  work,  on  the  **  Composition  of  Veg- 
etables and  their  proximate  principlts,"6cc. 
page  994-1004,  and  another  on  the  '•  Fluid 
Extracts,"  at  pa^e  1067,  in  which  he  has 
given  correct  views  of  the  selection  and 
adaption  of  menstruae,  the  means  of  extrac- 
tion, etc.;  which  are  the  more  necessary,  as 
a  large  number  of  those  who  prepare  elec- 
tic  medicines  are  inexperienced. 

In  glancing  over  this  part  of  the  book, 
one  mi^ht  easily  think  he  was  looking  at 
the  United  States  Dispensatory,  but  he  is 
soon  disabuse!  of  the  error,  by  meeting 
\vilh  such  names  as  the  following  Ex tr act- 
um Caidophylli  Hydro  alcohalicum.  Extract- 
urn  Ptda  Hydroalc :  Fcrri  tt  Salicina  tar- 
traa  Lotio  Hydrastis  tt  Aconiti,  Pilulx 
Podophyllini  Comp:  Pulv:  Leptandrini 
Comp:  Troschisi  Dtoscorcini,  &c.  &c.  In 
fact,  the  pharmacy  of  eclecticism  proper,  is 
sincily  galenical;  the  exact  chemical  pre- 
parations are  nearly  all  those  of  our  shops. 
Such  preparations  as  Fcrri  d  moiphia  ci- 
tras,  Fcrri  tt  salicinia  tartras,  Fcrri  tt 
quini(B  lartrasy  which  arc  brought  forward 
\i6  the  tliscoverien  of  Prof.  J.  Milton  San- 
ders, are,  like  the  citrateof  iron  and  quinine 
of  our  own  shnps.  inexact  and  empirical 
pre  pa  rat  ion  P.  especially  wlien  made  by  the 
directions  given;  aud  it  is  a  little  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  so  odd  and  ill  assorted  a 
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combination  as  tartrate  of  iron  and  morphia 
should  have  found  the  prominent  place  Dr. 
King  has  ^ven  it,  with  so  special  a  parade 
of  the  claims  of  the  discoverer. 

The  galenical  preparations,  extracts,  syr- 
ups, tinctures,  etc.,  peculiar  to  the  eclectic 
dispensatory,  are  mostly  well  constructed 
preparations,  containing  the  virtues  of  the 
ingredients  used;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  many  of  them  are  valuable  agents.  An 
account  of  one  of  these.  Leptandrin,  we 
have  copied  at  page  505,  to  which  'the 
reader  is  referred. 

It  would  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  ex- 
tract a  number  of  other  articles  from  the 
Eclectic  Dispensatory,  that  would  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  peculiar  views  and  opin- 
ions of  this  sect  of  practitioners ;  but  the 
length  of  this  article  admonishes  us  to  stop; 
yet  we  cannot  close  without  adjudging  to 
Dr.  King  the  merit  of  having  improved  on 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  in  giving 
perspicuity  and  order  to  the  vast  mass  oi 
material  collected  under  the  name  of  botan- 
ical medicine,  and  for  his  determination  to 
oppose  the  wholesale  ouackery  of  eclectic 
chemical  institutes.  The  eclectics  have 
opened  a  wide  field  for  the  rational  tbera- 

geutist,  and  the  organic  chemist;  and  we 
ope  that  physicians  and  apothecaries  will 
not  be  repelled  by  a  false  pride  or  an  unjust 
feeling  of  contempt,  from  reaping  the  har- 
vest which  will  accrue  to  observation  and 
experiment.  Although  the  Ecleetics  have 
"stolen  our  thunder"  largely,  they  have 
also  thundered  a  little  themselves;  and 
raised  the  aiatva  of  a  large  number,  who 
might  have  yet  been  Thomsoninans  or  even 
quacks,  and  for  this  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

As  regards  the  book  itself,  it  is  gotten  up 
in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  is  well  print- 
ed on  good  paper,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
examined,  contains  but  few  typographical 
errors. — Amcriean  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
November,  1854. 
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FERRATE    OF     POTASH    AN  AN- 
TIDOTE FOR  ARSENIC. 

Chattel  has  found  that  one  drachm  of 
ferrate  of  potash  precipitates,  in  an  insol- 
uble form,  forty  grains  of  arsenic,  and  that 
the  hydrateJ  peroxitle  of  iron  is  much  le?s 
efTectual,  as  one  ounce  of  it  only  precipi- 
tates five  jiraiiis  of  arsenic;  consequently, 
lie  rerroimnends  the  above  salt  hs  an 
antidote.  Whether  the  strong  alkaline  ac- 
tion of  the  ferrate  will  pn?\ent  its  beinj^so 
used,  PMnains  to  be  Fcen.  It  has  not  as  yet 
been  .;Iven  in  a  cas«>  of  poisoning. — Annals 
Phar  nacy.  May,  ISol. 


NEW  REMEDY    FOR    TiENIA.    ETC. 

Taenia  is  of  so  rare  occurrence  with  us, 
thai  no  individual  practitioner  sees  enough 
of  it  to  enable  him  alone  fiairly  to  test  any 
medicine.  I  therefore  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  medical  brethren  to  a  remedr 
readily  obtained,  cheap,  and  pleasant,  which 
1  believe  will  be  found  cuite sufficient.  In 
1852  I  reported  a  case  of  radical  cure  of  tae- 
nia, by  the  use  of  an  emulsion  of  pumpkin 
seeds,  after  the  oil  of  terebinth  and  even 
kousso  had  signall y  failed.  The  seeds  abound 
in  fixed  oil,  which  is  the  anthelmintic  prin- 
ciple, and  has  been  employed  with  the  hap- 
piest effect  in  half-ounce  doses  twice  in  the 
day,  followed  by  an  ounce  of  castor-oil. — 
Prof.  Patebson,  in  PhUaddphia  Medical 
Examiner. — Lancet^  Feb.  4,  1854,  p.  132. 
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INDIANA  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  periodical ,  with 
this  name,  has  been  received,  and  will  be 
placed  upon  our  list  of  exchanges.  It  comes 
to  us  well  filled  with  prjctical  and  interes- 
ting matter,  furnishing  abundant  evidence 
of  the  ability  of  its  editors  and  correspond- 
ents. D:8.  W.  H.  Byford  and  Hugh  Ron- 
alds, professors  in  the  Evansville  Medical 
College,  are  the  editors ;  and  from  their  po- 
sition, their  reputation  as  teachers,  and 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  profession 
in  regard  to  medical  literature,  we  feel  as- 
sured that  the  Journal  will  take  a  high  rank 
among  the  numerous  Medical  Journals  now 
published  in  the  country.  It  is  to  be  issued 
quarterly,  at  two  dollars  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. — Bob.  Med.  attd  Surg.  Journal, 


Part  3.    ((bitorial. 

CALOMEL  AND  BLEEDING. 

The  enquiry  is  rery  often  made,  do  Ec- 
lectic Physicians  give  calomel  and  resort  to 
general  blood-letting— and  does  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati  teadi 
or  recommend  either?  In  answer  (o  these 
enquiries  uc  will  say,  that  true  Eclerlic 
IMiyfcicians  do  not  use  either  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  know  them  to  be  injurious 
to  the  human  system,  and  one  of  the  pT<*at 
evils  of  the  old  system  of  prartice,  and  as 
.such,  they  are  discarded  by  tlie  Iiistitote 
and  all  Eclectic  physicians,  not  however, 
before  a  belter  system  had  been  dijsrovered. 

N. 
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PROGRESS  OF  ECLECTICISM. 

ExtraeU  fnm,  Lutert. 

J.  J.  De  La  Hay,  M.D.,  of  Taylorsville, 
Christian  co.  Illinois,  says  that  the  Eclec- 
tic syatem  of  medicine  is  now  fallj  estab- 
lished in  his  vicinitf .  The  success  which 
has  attended  his  practice  has  convinced  all 
unprejudiced  observers  of  the  reality  of  the 
claims  of  our  system.  The  Dr.  says  that 
he  was  opposed  in  every  possible  way 
when  he  first  located  there;  this  was  no 
doubt  from  wrong  information  in  regard  to 
this  subject.  He  also  says  he  can  locate 
five  or  six  good  Eclectic  physicians  in  his 
county. 

Dr.  J.  D.  CoLLurs,  of  Madisonville,  Hop- 
kins CO.  Kentucky,  sends  two  cases  of 
Phlegmasia  Doleks.  He  speaks  of  his 
method  of  treating  these  cases  as  *'  a  new 
treatment,"  and  as  a  new  and  successful 
method  presents  his  cases  to  the  Journal,  as 
follows : — 

'*Ca8E  1.  Mrs.  L.,  nt.  21,  a  lady  of 
delicate  appearance  was  delivered  of  her 
first  child  about  six  months  previous  to  my 
first  call,  which  was  on  the  14lh  November, 
1853.  I  was  informed  on  my  arrival,  that 
some  four  days  previous,  she  was  attacked 
with  chills  and  hard  rigors  during  the  day 
and  night,  succeeded  by  deep  seated  pain  in 
the  left  lateral  hypogastrium,  and  extend- 
ing down  the  left  teg  with  swelling.  Up- 
on examination  I  found  the  limo  much 
swollen  and  of  a  shining  white  color — con- 
siderable enlargement  of  inguinal  glands, 
and  a  hard  cord  running  down  the  inside  of 
the  thigh,  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
more  so  about  the  calf  of  the  leg  than  else- 
where, pulse  130  per  mmute,  countenance 
pale,  tongue  furred  but  moist,  bowels  con- 
stipated no  action  on  them  for  several  days, 
urine  scanty  and  high  colored,  skin  very 
dry  and  patient  manifesting  great  uneasi- 
ness; the  temperature  of  the  limb  much 
elevated. 

Treatment, — Gtave  a  cathartic  to  relieve 
the  bowels,  and  applied  a  cold  wet  roller 
from  the  toes  to  the  body  of  the  left  side— and 
a  blister  to  the  left  groin  just  over  the  exit 
of  the  femoral  vein.  Left  sulph.  quinia 
and  tinct.  aconite  and  directed  them  to  ^ive 
five  grains  of  quinia  with  ten  drops  tiuc. 
aconite  every  four  hours  in  cold  water,  and 
to  keep  the  roller  wet  with  cold  water  until 


the  temperature  of  the  limb  wu  reduced  to 
the  normal  standard. 

16th.  Found  the  patient  much  impror- 
ed,  pulse  98,  skin  moist,  limb  much  leas 
painful,  its  temperature  much  reduced; 
cathartic  had  acted  well;  blister  drawn 
finely;  patient  slent  tolerably  well  last 
night ;  ordered  the  blister  to  be  dressed,  and 
the  quinia  and  aconite,  and  wet  roller  con- 
tinued. 

.  18th. — ^This  morning  the  patient  expres- 
sed herself  as  well ;  had  su^ied  but  little 
pain  since  my  last  visit — pulse  73,  soft 
and  full,  skin  moist,  temperature  of  limb 
normal,  swelling  almost  entirely  reduced, 
bowels  had  acted  spontaneously,  appetite 
good  enough — ordered  sulph.  quinra  and 
pruss.  iron  in  two  grain  doses  every  six 
hours  for  a  few  days,  to  sustain  circulation, 
etc.;  from  this  time  she  recovered  without 
any  untoward  circumstnnce.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  case  was,  that  the 
phlegmasis  did  not  set  in  until  about  six 
months  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 

«  Case  II.  Was  called  4th  January,  "M, 
to  see  a  woman  of  color,  found  her  com- 
plaining of  verv  severe  pain  in  the  left 
groin  and  leg,  which  she  said  had  been  nm- 
nine  for  some  days,  the  leg  was  immensely 
swollen  and  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
touch,  pulse  142,  tongue  furred,  white  but 
moist.  Dowels  very  costive,  the  swelling  I 
found  had  extended  to  the  left  buttock  and 
labia  pudenda.  This  woman  had  been  de- 
livered of  a  child  about  16  days  previous  to 
my  visit,  and  the  pain  and  swelling  com- 
menced ten  days  after  her  delivery. 

Trtatment. — A  cathartic  of  pddophyllin 
and  leptandrin,  applied  a  blister  to  left 
groin,  Dandaged  the  limb  from  the  toes  to 
the  body  with  cold  wet  roller,  and  directed 
as  soon  as  the  bowels  were  acted  upon  she 
should  have  sulph.  quinia  and  tinct.  aco- 
nite ss.  five  erains  every  four  hours  in  cold 
water;  and  oiirected  that  the  roller  should 
be  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water  un- 
less it  should  produce  chilliness. 

Jan.  5.  Cathartic  acted  well,  blister  had 
drawn  finely,  but  still  the  patient  was  suf- 
fering very  much,  as  much  as  the  day  pre- 
vious, pulse  126,  skin  a  little  soft — con- 
tinue the  quinia  and  acronite  and  wet  roler. 

Jan.  7.  This  morning  found  the  patient 
much  improved,  pulse  86,  soft  and  fuU, 
skin  moist,  limb  less  swollen  and  much 
less  painful, — ^says  she  "  feels  almost  well;" 
directed  another  cathartic  and  continuation 
of  quinia  and  aconite  every  six  hours,  and 
tightened  the  bandage.  They  were  to  let 
me  hear  from  her  in  two  days,  which  they 
did,  reporting  her  well ;  except  the  1^  ap- 
peared to  be  a  little  swollen  and  rather 
stiff.    We  directed  a  few  adhesive  straps 
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round  the  leg  meielj  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  support  for  a  short  time  until  it 
would  he  leduoed  to  natural  dimensions. 
The  case  then  recovered  without  further 
difficulty." 

Edward  Hopkivs,  M.D.,  of  Sylrania, 
Wis.,  communicates  the  following: 

''Haying  treated  many  cases  of  Scorbu- 
tic Diarrhea,  I  will  offer  the  following  re- 
cipe, which  I  iiave  found  very  efficient,  hut 
not  aspc^cific: 

9;    Opiipulr.  gn- j* 

Disulphate  of  quinia,    v, 
Gum.  catechu  pulv       x.    M. 
Give  a  powder  every  six  hours.    The  dose 
and  the  time  of  ^ving  it  should  he  varied 
according  to  the  indication  of  each  individ- 
ual case. 

Bcgimen  should  he  particularly  ohserved; 
the  iood  should  he  light  and  nourishing; 
meat  soups  with  eood  vegetahles  well  cook- 
ed and  tnorouRhly  seasoned  with  salt,  is 
the  food  adapted  to  such  cases. 

The  ahove  prescription  has  cured  cases  of 
Scorbutic  Diarrhea  of  some  months  stand- 
ing, that  have  resisted  a  great  variety  of 
treatments." 


•  *»» » 
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The  Moderu  Horse  Doctor  :  Containing 
Practical  Observations  on  the  causes,  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  Diseases  and  Lame- 
ness in  Horses.  Embracing  the  most  re- 
cent and  approved  methods,  according  to 
an  enlightened  system  of  Veterinary  the- 
rapeutics, for  the  preservation  and  resto- 
ration of  health.  With  illustrations. 
By  George  M,  Dadd,  M.D.,  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  author  of  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Horse,  and  ihb  Be- 
formed  (Sttle  Doctor.  Sixth  Thousand. 
Boston.  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1844. 
pp.  433. 

The  above  title  to  a  work  recently  placed 
in  our  hands  may  not  appear  very  attrac- 
tive to  the  readers  of  our  Journal,  yet  we 
are  of  the  opinion,  when  once  the  book  is 
taken  in  hand  for  examination,  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  lay  it  aside,  until  it  has 
won  the  &vorable  attention  of  the  reader. 

We  find  in  most  villages  and  cities.  He- 
reditary Horse  Doctors,  as  we  find  seif- 
made  Botanic  and  Indian  Doctors,  whom 
no  one  would  suppose  could  have  been  made 
Doctors  by  any  one  but  their  own  immac- 
ulate selvesj-^nd  truly  do  they  always 


bear  the  impress  of  their  origin.  These 
natural  or  self-made  functionaries  on  man 
and  beast,  are  so  generously  endowed  by 
Dame  Nature,  that  they  disdain  to  be  the 
recipient  of  any  knowledge  or  information, 
obtained  from  books  or  other  sources ;  and 
as  they  know  of  no  better  modes  of  prac- 
tice than  those  they  have  discovered  and 
adopted,  they  aie  positive  the  world  has 
none  to  offer  to  their  research.  Hence  they 
possess  a  most  sovereign  contempt  for  all 
book  knowledge. 

Doctor  Dadd  is  one  of  these  favorites, 
who  being  educated  in  London,  and  after 
the  most  approved  European  ideas  of  Vete- 
rinary practice,  has  manifested  an  inde* 
pendance  of  research  and  thought,  until  he 
has  discarded  entirely  the  immense  doses, 
the  poisons,  and  the  blood-lettings  of  his 
teachers.  He  now  has  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  a  teacher,  and  is  giving  lessons 
both  by  his  writings  and  by  his  practice,  of 
the  greatest  value  to  Humanity  and  Ani- 
mality.  He  writes  plain,  enlighiened,  edu- 
cated, common  sense,  and  is  sure  to  pro* 
duoe  a  vest  change  in  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  the  Veterinary  art.  His  theo- 
ries of  disease  are  obtained  from  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  European  writers,  con- 
firmed or  modified  by  personal  observation 
and  experience ;  and  his  practice  is  such  as 
will  commend  itself  to  all  unprejudiced 
men, — Phased  as  it  is  on  the  same  principles 
so  successfully  advocated  and  practiced  by 
Eclectics  on  the  Human  subject. 

Heretufore  many  lovers  of  the  proud  and 
gentle  horse  have  been  deterred  from  at- 
tempting a  cure  of  his  ailments,  because 

Veterinary  authors  have  recommended  a 
course  of  treatment  so  utterly  discordant  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  humanity,  but 
those  who  read  this  work,  will  perceive 
there  is  no  occasion  either  to  neglect  this 
noble  companion  of  man,  or  to  treat  the 
brute  in  a  manner  to  prove  the  physician 
more  brutal  than  the  patient.  As  all  ohy- 
sicians  are  supposed  to  take  a  personal  in- 
tesest  in  at  least  one  horse,  we  advise  them 
at  their  earliest  convenience,  to  add  "  The 
Modem  Horse  Doctor"  to  their  libraries. 
Dr.  Dadd  is  also  the  author  of  "  The 
American  Reformed  Cattle  Doctor,  a 
work  of  deep  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
rearing  cattle  and  dieep.  N. 
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